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SOURCES OF DIRECT CURRENT FOR ELECTRO¬ 
CHEMICAL PROCESSES 


BY F. D. NEWBURY 


Abstract of Paper 

The problem involved in producing direct current foj electro¬ 
chemical processes is outlined, and the difficulties are pointed out. 

Of the methods of power supply using steam turbines that are 
available, it is shown that: 

(a) Direct-connected d-c. turbo-generators are available only 
in relatively small units, and cannot be designed as conserva¬ 
tively from the commutation standpoint as is desirable. 

(d) Unipolar generators driven by turbines have proved un¬ 
satisfactory on account of current collection difficulties. 

(c) The standard medium-speed d-c. generator connected to 
a high-speed turbine through gearing affords a satisfactory unit. 

(d) The combined a-c. turbo-generator and converter unit 
probably affords the best all-around method. It is economical, 
reliable and flexible. Its particular fields of application are where 
large units and long transmissions are required. 

In waterpower plants, direct-connected d-c. generators and 
a-c. generators with converters are available. The combined a-c.- 
d-c. equipment is usually the most reliable and economical. 

With reciprocating engine units, there is no reason for con¬ 
sidering other methods than the direct-connected slow-speed 
generator. 


T HE ELECTRICAL power problem involved in all com¬ 
mercially important electrochemical processes is the produc¬ 
tion of very large amounts of direct-current energy at compara¬ 
tively low voltages. Single circuits often require as much as 10,000 
amperes, and in electrolytic processes the voltage is rarely 
more than 250 volts. The present paper will briefly outline the 
problem, list the various methods of obtaining the required 
electrical energy and compare these methods from the stand¬ 
points of efficiency, first cost and reliability in operation. 

The electrical problem is intimately connected with the 
available prime movers and their advantageous operating 
speeds. In modern installations, steam turbines and water- 
wlieels with their relatively high speeds are of major importance. 
IReciprocating steam engines are of importance mainly in com- 
t>ination with low-pressure turbines. Up to the present time, 
gas and oil engines have had little or no application in modern 
electrochemical plants, but the present rapid development of 

1 
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the Diesel engine abroad may make its influence felt in the 
near future. 

The design of direct-current machinery, either generators or 
synchronous converters, of sufficient current capacity for electro¬ 
chemical work, is a problem of considerable inherent difficulty 
because of the large currents involved, the high speeds of the 
preferred prime movers, and the continuous full-load service 
required. In some cases, as in a-c. turbo-generators, the low 
voltage involved may become a serious limitation in design 
aside from its association with the large amperage. 

The large currents and high speeds are closely associated and 
may be discussed together as the commutation problem. 

The Commutation Problem. 

In direct-current generators and synchronous converters the 
speed and the permissible number of poles bear a certain relation¬ 
ship, the product of which, in terms of revolutions per second and 
pairs of poles, is the frequency. In synchronous converters this 
is, of course, a rigid relationship, due to their synchronous 
operation. In direct-current generators, the frequency is com¬ 
monly lost sight of, but at the higher outputs and higher speeds 
under consideration it is practically as important a limitation 
as in synchronous converters. The current output in com¬ 
mutating machines is proportional to the number of parallel 
circuits in the armature, which in turn is equal to the number of 
poles. The tendency, therefore, is to increase the number of 
poles indefinitely as the required current output is increased. 
But this indefinite increase is limited, to mention only the most 
important factors, by the number of current-collecting brush 
arms that can be placed around the commutator and the num¬ 
ber of commutator bars that can be placed between brushes 
without exceeding safe commutator peripheral speeds. If con¬ 
servative design limits are not to be exceeded, it is necessary to 
keep the frequency within 60 cycles and desirable to keep it 
within 50 cycles. 

With the maximum number of parallel circuits and poles that 
can be used, the total current output is then limited by the 
permissible length of commutator. At the higher commutator 
speeds required by the frequencies usual with the d-c. generators 
under consideration, 800 amperes per brush arm is as high as 
should be considered under the continuous service required by 
electrochemical processes, Lower values are commonly used in 
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GO-cycle synchronous converters and higher values are per¬ 
missible in 25-cycle converters, the peripheral speeds being 
respectively higher and lower. Uniformly higher values can be 
safely used for the intermittent service commonly experienced 
in industrial plants and central stations. 1 lie,her values can 
also be used in very low voltage machines using metal instead 
of carbon brushes. 

With these none too conservative limits of 50 cycles and 800 
amperes per brush arm, the following maximum current, out¬ 
puts result, for 250-volt direct-current generators, for the range 
of speeds commonly used: 


Prime mover 1 
and genera¬ 

Poles 

Frequency 

Am pen*:', 

K\v. at. 250 

tor speed | 




VoltS 

1,S0U d ,500 1 

■1 

50-50 

1,500 

*100 

500 

! 12 

50 

4,SOU 

1.200 

400 

15 

53 

0,400 

1,000 

300 

20 

50 

S,000 

2,000 

250 

2*1 

50 

0,500 

2,400 

200 

SO 

50 

12,000 

5,000 

175 

St 

50 

IS,500 

5,400 

150 

40 

50 

10,000 

4,000 j 


Larger outputs than those listed have in some instances been 
built at certain speeds but only at the expense ol reliability 
in operation. This is particularly true of direct-connect ed 
direct-current turbo-generators. 

Double•eonmiutator generators if used would double the 
above ampere and kilowatt limits, hut difficulties inherent in 
parallel operation of the circuits from two commutators con¬ 
nected to the same winding have, after several unfortunate 
attempts, caused this construction to be abandoned for large 
machines where conservative practise lias been followed. 

It is evident, from the above discussion that, the major diffi¬ 
culties in building generators and synchronous converters for 
large currents center in the mechanical design of the com¬ 
mutator. The peripheral speed is pushed to the highest, limit 
to obtain room for as many poles as possible; the length of 
commutator face is math* as long as possible to increase the 
permissible current per circuit to the limit. 

Three constructions have been developed and are in more or 
less general use to meet, these severe eondilions. 

(a) A modification of the ordinary V-ring construction 
involving an additional auxiliary V-ring at the outer end of the 
commutator, 
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(b) A modification of the ordinary V-ring construction 
involving a shrink midway between the two ends of the com¬ 
mutator bars. 

(c) A simple shrink ring construction involving more 
shrink rings, depending on the length of the commutator. 

The so-called three V-ring type retains all the advantages 
from the repair standpoint of the simpler two V-ring type. The 
combined V-ring shrink ring type has the disadvantages 
from a repair standpoint inherent in the simple shrink type. 
These two types are comparable in their range of application. 
Such commutators have been built with 20 to 25-in. (50.8 to 
63.5-cm.) face and 5500 ft. (1676 m.) per minute peripheral 
speed. The simple shrink ring type obviously does not permit 
of easy repair and is limited to comparatively small commutator 
diameters. It is, however, the strongest construction available 
for smaller diameter commutators and is necessarily used for 
direct-connected turbo units. 

Improvements in commutator design and construction during 
the past four or five years have been largely instrumental in 
improving the operation and extending the permissible output 
of the generators and synchronous converters under consideration. 

A word in regard to the operation of machines having long 
high-speed commutators is not out of place. Such commutators 
built up in part, as they are, of more or less compressible in¬ 
sulating material, require a period of 11 seasoning ” and adjust¬ 
ment before they will operate without further change in shape. 
A certain amount of such seasoning occurs during the manu¬ 
facture and test of the machine (where testing is possible), 
but it is very seldom that additional grinding and tightening 
is not necessary after installation. 

The Distribution Problem 

Energy in the form of heavy currents at comparatively low 
voltages as used in electrochemical work is not efficiently port¬ 
able. It must be used substantially where it is generated. 
Very heavy busbar structures, expensive both in first cost and 
in energy loss, are necessary to carry the large current in¬ 
volved, from the generator to the point at which it is used, and 
for distances more than a few hundred feet the cost becomes 
prohibitive. For transmission distances of 1000 ft. (304.8 m.) 

' or more, it is usually necessary to consider transmission at a 
higher voltage. This introduces the alternating-current gen- 
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orator and synchronous converter combination of power^supply. 
The relative location of power station and. the pots or tanks 
where the current is used has, therefore, an important bearing 
on the choice of a power system. This will be referred to again 
in detail in discussing water power installations. 

Voltage Variation 

Electrochemical plants usually require some means of ad¬ 
justment of the voltage in order to maintain constant current 
under the varying circuit conditions incident to operation. 
With direct-current generators this is readily obtained by 
simple field current control, a single generator usually supplying 
a single series of tanks. With synchronous converters, if the 
required range is not more than 5 per cent, it can also be 
obtained by adjustment of the field current, assuming sufficient 
reactance to* exist in the alternating-current circuit. If a greater 
range of voltage variation is required, several methods are 
available, the one commonly preferred at the present time 
involving the addition of a small alternating-current generator 
to the synchronous converter unit, this generator acting as a 
synchronous booster. In both generators and converters, 
the performance under the wide range of voltage sometimes 
required has been greatly improved, in recent designs, by 
properly proportioned commutating poles. 

Continuity of Service 

A feature of electrochemical load that has an important 
bearing on the satisfactory performance of the equipment is the 
requirement for steady full-load operation for long periods 
without shutdown. Many commutating machines that will 
operate with entire satisfaction on a fluctuating railway or 
lighting load will fail utterly on a continuous load of no greater 
value than the average load in the former case. The fluctuating 
load affords periods of light load during which the commutator 
and brushes can clean and polish themselves and the daily shut¬ 
downs permit the correction of incipient troubles. It is for'this 
reason mere than any other that serious trouble has been 
experienced in so many instances with commutating machines 
in electrochemical, plants. For this reason alone, commutating 
machines intended for operation in such plants should be of 
the most substantial and of the simplest type and should be 
designed, particularly from the standpoint of commutation, 
well within conservative limits. 
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The general problem having been stated, the various methods 
of meeting the required conditions will be considered. 

Steam Turbine-Driven Units 

Four arrangements involving steam turbine prime movers 
have been more or less successfully operated: 

(a) Direct-connected comnuitator-type direct-current gen¬ 
erators. 

(b) Direct-connected unipolar-type direct-current gener¬ 
ators. 

(c) Gear-connected commutator-type direct-current gen¬ 
erators. 

(d) Direct-connected alternating-current generator with 
synchronous converter. 

(a) Direct-connected, direct-current turbo-generators are 
limited to relatively small current ratings, due to the very high 
speed necessary if reasonable turbine economy is to be obtained, 
and for such sizes as can be built, suitable for electrochemical 
work, conservative design limits must be exceeded. For this 
reason it is almost impossible to build direct-connected units 
that will be generally satisfactory under the severe operating 
conditions inherent in electrochemical works. The efficiency of 
the direct-current turbo-generator is low due to the high speed 
and frequency; that of the turbine is low, due to the speed which, 
while high from the standpoint of the generator, is low from the 
standpoint of best turbine performance. The trend of develop¬ 
ment, both in this country and in Europe, where the most work 
with direct-connected direct-current units has been done, is 
away from direct-connected units. 

(b) Since the difficulties in the design of direct-current 
generators for electrochemical work have been mainly associated 
with the commutator, a generator from which commutation has 
been eliminated would seem to offer a way out of all troubles. 
In the unipolar type, commutation is eliminated by the employ¬ 
ment of unipolar flux, that is, flux of one polarity external to the 
armature. It is only necessary to collect the generated direct 
current from the two ends of the armature by means of col¬ 
lector rings and brushes as commonly employed in alternating- 
current generators and synchronous converters. But it has 
required only two or three attempts with large units to show 
that, with the increase in current and speed desired, the simple 
process of current collection becomes a more difficult problem 
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than commutation at the lower speeds available with alternative 
methods. The only unipolar generator large enough to be con¬ 
sidered for electrochemical power supply now in commercial 
operation is the 2000-kilowatt, 250-volt, 8000-ampere, 1200- 
rev. per min. unit described in a paper before this Institute.* 
This paper also gives in detail the difficulties encountered and 
overcome before this unit could be operated with reasonable 
maintenance cost. Due to the low core loss and windage loss of 
this type, the efficiency is relatively high. The first cost and 
maintenance cost, however, are also high. 

(c) With the development, during the past three years, of a 
satisfactory gear for the transmission of large powers, the direct 
production of large currents with steam turbine prime movers 
lias been placed on a much more satisfactory footing. This 
gearing is usually of the double helical type with the pinion 
mounted in a floating frame so as to equalize the tooth pressures, 
in spite of the long face necessary. Obviously, with an efficient 
and satisfactory gear available, the speeds of the turbine and 
the generator can be selected within fairly wide limits to suit 
the conflicting requirements of the prime mover and generator. 
As a matter of fact, generators which have been supplied for con¬ 
nection to turbines through gearing have been of the same speed 
and design as generators of the same rating driven by induction or 
synchronous motors in motor-generator sets. I H or example, such 
ratings for 250 volts would be 1000 kilowatts at 500 rev. per 
min., 1500 kilowatts at IKK) rev. per min.; 2000 kilowatts at 
300 rev. per min., and 15000 kilowatts at 180 rev. per nrin., 
which are all within the limiting ratings and speeds previously 
given. These units may, therefore, be designed as conserva¬ 
tively as similar generators used in motor-generator sets with 
relatively high efficiency and low cost. Such units have been 
in service for several years and have amply proved their depend¬ 
ability. Two large units of 15750 kilowatts, the turbine operating 
at 1800 rev. per min., and the generator at 180 rev. pci min., 
have been supplied for lighting service. 

(d) Another satisfactory means for obtaining the required 
direct current is allordcd by turbine-driven altcrnating-cui rent 
generators to which synchronous converters are electrically con¬ 
nected. The alternating-current generators may be of the 
usual synchronous type or of the induction type. This method 
has been used in a number of cop per refining plants, and was 

* Development of a Sutmsfvl Direct-Current 2000-fcw. Unipolar Gen - 
erator, B. G, Lammc, Transactions A. 1. 15. B., V'h XXXI, 1811. 
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used in industrial plants generally prior to the development of 
the geared unit. While it is lower in cost than either the direct- 
connected or unipolar types of generators and higher in efficiency 
than the former, it is somewhat inferior to the gear-connected 
unit, except when the unit becomes so large that 3600 rev. per 
min. turbines cannot be used in the geared unit. This method 
possesses obvious advantages in flexibility of plant arrangement. 
For plants in which the transmission distance is short enough, 
the generator can be designed for the required converter voltage 
and the converter connected directly to the generator terminals. 
Where, however, distances are greater, the generator can be 
wound for a higher voltage and step-down transformers installed 
with the converters at the electrolytic tanks. 

Synchronous converters have been used instead of motor- 
generator sets primarily because of their higher efficiency. Con¬ 
sidering the most unfavorable conditions from the standpoint 
of the synchronous converter, that is, a 60-cycle synchronous 
booster converter with transformers, the efficiency of a 1000- 
kilowatt, 250-volt, synchronous converter outfit would be at 
least 92 per cent, while the efficiency of an equivalent motor- 
generator set without transformers would rarely be higher than 
88 pei cent. Without transformers, without the boosters (whore 
large variations in voltage are not required) and with a 25- 
cycle system, the comparison would be still more favorable to 
the synchronous converter. 

If it is necessary to entirely separate, electrically, the dif¬ 
ferent circuits, each consisting of a synchronous converter and 
series of tanks, this can be done as effectively by the use of 
transformers in connection with the converters as by the use of 
separate generators in motor-generator sets. 

If transformers are necessary, the combined cost of the con¬ 
verter and transformer will be substantially the same as that 
of the motor-generator set. 

The inherent advantages of the induction type generator for 
this service have been pointed out in a paper before the In¬ 
stitute,* in which a specific application to electrolytic work was 
described. The stators of the synchronous and induction gen¬ 
erators are substantially the same; the difference between 
them lies in the rotors. The rotor of the induction generator 
consists of a simple winding formed,of bars short-circuited by 
end rings as in the more famil iar induction motor. As in the 

^TheNGn-Synchronous Generator In Central Station and Other Work 
W. L. Waters, Transactions A. I. E. E., Vol. XXVII, 1908, p. 157. ’ 
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motor, this winding need not be insulated from the core, and 
there are no collector rings and brushes which, at turbine 
speeds, require some care and attention. While, however, the 
induction type rotor is inherently simpler than the synchronous 
generator rotor, so much more development work has been 
done with the latter type that, as actually constructed, the 
synchronous rotor is, if anything, more reliable in operation 
than the rotor of the induction generator. The exciting or 
magnetizing current of the induction generator must be supplied 
from the synchronous converter so that the converter is under 
the handicap of operation at a power factor lower than unity. 
This handicap may become serious if it is desired to increase the 
voltage above that originally contemplated. The voltage of the 
synchronous generator on the other hand is very simply controlled 
by changes in its exciting current, so that in this respect the 
combined alternating-current generator-synchronous converter 
unit is on a par with the direct-current generator. For these 
reasons the induction generator has not been extensively applied. 

The comparative efficiency of the various methods just 
described, based on a 2000-kilowatt, 250-volt, unit, are given in 
the following fable: 


Apparatus Efficiency 

(a) Direct-connected commutator type generator, 

three 750-kilowatt, 1500 rev. per min. 80 

(b) Direct-connected unipolar type generator, 2000- 

kilowatt, 12,000 rev. per min. 02 

(e) Gear-connected generator, 

Gear 3,000-300 rev. per min... 08 

Generator 2,000 kilowatts, 300 rev, per min....... 03.5 

Combined... 01.0 

(d) Alternating-eurrent generator-converter net 

A c. generator, 2,000 kilowatts, 3,000 rev. per min. 04.5 

Cables.,. 00.5 

Synchronous converter, 2,000 kilowatts, 300 rev 

per min,.. ..... ... 00 

Combined........ 00,2 


In considering these efficiencies, the lower economics of the 
lower speed turbines for (a ) and (/;), and for (c) in larger sizes, 
should not; be lost sight of. 

W AT K kWUKKL-DKIVEN tl NtTS 

With waterwheel-driven units, the choice lies between direct- 
connected direct-current generators or direct-connected alter¬ 
nating-current generators and synchronous converters. In 
very few plants can waterwheel generators be located near 
enough to the electrochemical plant to justify the installation 
of direct-connected direct-current generators, in view of the 
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expensive structure required for the transmission of the heavy 
currents. The various questions involved in such an installation 
can best be brought out by a comparison of the d-c. and a-c.-d-c. 
installations in a specific instance. 

For this purpose a plant having an ultimate capacity of 
120,000 h.p. with a water power having a 250-ft. (76.2-m.) 
head has been chosen. The largest direct-current units that 
could be even considered are 5000-kilowatt, 250-volt, operating 
at a speed of 170 rev. per min. It will be noted that this current 
rating in proportion to the speed is higher than previously 
given as a conservative rating. Nineteen such units would be 
required and with a diameter of approximately 25 ft. (7.6 m.) 
these generators would require a power house approximately 
700 ft. (213.3 m.) long. Contrasted with the direct-current 
equipment, eight 12,500-kv-a., 277 rev. per min. 60-cycle 
generators could be used. These generators could be placed 
in a power house approximately 250 ft. (76 m.) long. In each 
case one spare unit is included. In further contrast with the 
direct-current units, the alternating-current units are well 
within conservative design limits, much larger generators at 
higher speeds having been built. With the direct-current 
units a lower speed has necessarily been chosen than would be 
most economical for the water wheels, consequently the water 
wheel efficiencies are lower for the direct-current plant than 
for the alternating-current plant. The comparative efficiencies 
with the two systems are shown in the following table: 


COMPARATIVE EFFICIENCIES. 


Waterwheels. 

Generators... 

Transmission, assuming a distance of 2000 

ft. (609 m.). 

Step-down transformers. 

Synchronous converters. 

Low-tension wiring from step-down trans¬ 
formers to load (assuming 50 ft. 

15.2 m.). 

Over-all efficiencies (from water to load). .. 


D-C. 

generation 

A-C. 

generation 
and con¬ 
verters 

80 per cent 

89 per cent 

95 

96 

92 

99.5 


98.6 


96 


99.6 

69.7 

80.1 


Ten per cent difference in efficiency would mean an appre¬ 
ciable difference in the investment cost and, therefore, in the 
cost of power, even with a water power installation. In the 
present instance, assuming an investment cost of $60 per h.p., 
this difference w T ould amount to three-quarters of a million 
dollars. 
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The comparative costs of the two propositions, based on the 
total cost of the direct-current system as 100 per cent, are shown 
in the following table: 

A-C. gen- 
D-C. eration and 

generation converters 


19 5,000-kilowatt 170-rev. per min. 250- 
volt d-c. generators with water 
wheels complete (one unit spare) 
approx. 60 per cent 


S 12,750-kilowatt 277 rev. per min., 

11,000-volt 60-cycle a-c. genera¬ 
tors with waterwheels complete 

(one unit a spare) approx. 38 per cent 

Transmission [based on 90,000 kilowatts 
250 volts for 2,000 ft. (609 m.) 
with copper at 10 £ cts. per lb. 

(0.45 kg.) loss 8 per cent] approx.. 38 1 

19 5250-kilowatt, three-phase, 60-cycle 
O. I. W. C. transformers 11,000 
to 180 volts (one a spare unit) 

approx. 4£ 


19 5,000-kilowatts, six-phase, 250-volt d-c. 

synchronous converters with 10 
per cent buck and 10 per cent 
boost (one a spare unit) approx., 
(Each unit consisting of two 


2500-kilowatt converters). 29 

Low-tension wiring from step-down trans¬ 
formers to load [50 ft. (15.2m.) 

assumed] approx. 1 

Switching equipment, approx. 2 7£ 

Totals. 100 81 


The above costs do not include the cost of supports, anchors 
and insulation for the direct-current transmission line which, 
with the very heavy structure necessary, would be a considerable 
item. 

Obviously with a smaller plant and, particularly, with a 
shorter transmission distance, the cost of the direct-current 
plant would be materially less. The efficiency, however, would 
not be greatly improved unless more efficient wheels could be 
used, and the drop in the transmission reduced by a material 
increase in the cost of this part of the plant. For example, for a 
plant of 60,000 h.p. instead of 120,000 h.p. and assuming 1000 
ft. (304.8 m.) length and 5 per cent loss for the direct-current 
transmission, the a-c.-d-c. plant would still have 8 per cent 
higher efficiency but its cost would be 10 per cent more than 
the direct current. Even on this basis the a-c.-d-c. plant would 
be more economical. Its flexibility is, moreover, an additional 
advantage of great importance. 

These figures are well substantiated by the change in practise 
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found desirable by one of the largest aluminum companies. 
All of the recent work done by this company has been with 
alternating-current generators and synchronous converters. 
A large installation involving nine 2500-kilowatt, 500-volt, 
60-cycle synchronous converters is now being erected and a 
still larger installation involving 60-cycle machines of similar 
rating is in process of construction. 

At the lower voltages more commonly involved in electro¬ 
chemical work, a 60-cycle system has considerable advantage 
over a 25-cycle system. The higher frequency is an advantage 
from the standpoint of the turbine because of the higher available 
speeds; costs throughout the installation are less. In the 
synchronous converters the higher frequency is an advantage 
due to the larger number of poles and armature circuits for a 
given speed. At the higher voltages, that is, 500 to 700, some¬ 
times used for the reduction of aluminum, there is a slight 
advantage, from the standpoint of the synchronous converter 
design, in the lower frequency. This, however, is not sufficient 
to overcome the other disadvantages incident to the lower 
frequency. 

Reciprocating Engine Units 

While these units have very little application in modern 
plants, they should be mentioned to complete this survey. 
From the generator standpoint the lower speeds common 
with reciprocating units is a decided advantage, permitting as 
it does a large number of poles and armature circuits. On 
account of this fact there is no reason for considering other 
schemes than the simple direct-connected commutator-type 
direct-current generator. The efficiency of a 2000-kilowatt, 
250-volt unhqwould be 94 per cent. 

Conclusion 

From the many schemes proposed for the generation of 
direct current for electrochemical plants, two plans assuming 
steam turbine prime movers have decided advantages in effi¬ 
ciency and reliability and flexibility in operation. These are 
the gear-driven commutator-type generator where the distance 
between the power plant and the place of utilization is short 
and the ccmbined alternating-current generator and syn¬ 
chronous converter plant when this distance becomes too 
great for economical low-voltage transmission or the units be¬ 
come too large for economical turbine speeds. 
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Discussion on “ Sources of Power for Electrochemical 
Processes ” (Newbury), New York, January 9, 1914 * 

G. A. Roush: Mr. Newbury takes up a standard outfit, 
with a capacity of 120,000 h.p., and draws comparisons on that 
basis. I think it would have been, possibly, of more value to 
the people interested in the electrochemical utilization, to have 
used for examples sizes of installations that are more nearly 
those that are actually in use, that is, as Mr. Addicks stated 
in his paper, in the neighborhood of 1000 to 1500 kw. 

F. A. Lidbury: In only one line of electrolytic industry 
the reduction of aluminum—are single installations.of 120,000 
h.p. conceivable at the present time; indeed, there is no other 
single line of electrolytic manufacture, the power requirements 
of which throughout the United States exceed 100,000 h.p., 
and the instance of water power generation examined by Mr. 
Newbury is so far removed, from anything approaching what 
is possible in the refining of copper and the other metals, that 
his analysis has practically no bearing. Most electrolytic 
plants of. importance, the aluminum industry being excluded, 
will be found to have a power consumption somewhere between 
1000 h.p. and 10,000 h.p., and so far from single units of 5000 
kw. being common, any plant which is consuming 5000 kw. 
will be found to be, even today, a considerable factor in its 
particular line of manufacture. Even in the largest electro¬ 
lytic installations (still excepting aluminum plants) the size 
of units does not often exceed 10(H) lew. Most electrochemists 
would, therefore, have been more interested in comparisons 
made between installations of units of capacities ol; this order 
than in those with which Mr. Newbury specifically dealt in 
considering water power generation. That the results of such 
a comparison would have been very different is clear from a 
consideration of Ins own data; it will no longer be correct to 
say that “ in very few plants can water-whed generators be 
located near enough to the electrochemical plant to justify the 
installation of direct-current generators. ,5 It is obviously 
true that where transportation or other conditions demand the 
location of the electrolytic plant at a considerable distance 
from the power house, d~c. generation will be out of the question 
in any case, but where no such condition is involved, it will 
usually be found not only feasible but the only rational scheme. 

Having somewhat modified our starting point in regard to 
the size of unit which should be taken as typifying electrolytic 

*At this joint meeting two other papers were presented, “ (i) “Limita¬ 
tions of the Problem of Elect, rolytie Deposition/’ by Lawrence Addicks, 
of the American Electrochemical Society, and (2) “The Power Problem in 
the Electrolytic Disposition of Metals,” by H. E. Longwell, of the 
American Society ol Mechanical Engineers. I hese papers are published 
by the societies mentioned and not by the A. I. E. E. 
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requirements, Mr. Newbury’s tabic connecting the prime 
mover and generator speed with the conservatively practicable 
capacity of units assumes quite another aspect; it teaches us 
that d-c. generators of 1000 kw. capacity can be directly con¬ 
nected to waterwheels of speeds as high “as 600, if a voltage of 
250 is used, and as high as 300 in the extreme case of voltage 
requirements as low as 125. Obviously, under typical, con¬ 
ditions, there ceases to be any difficulty in d-c. generation in 
connection with any waterwheel speed that is likely to be met 
with. This, in turn, puts quite a different aspect upon the 
comparative efficiency of d-c. generation and a-e. generation 
with converters, as is obvious from the fact that the bulk of 
the difference in over-all efficiencies from water to load in Mr. 


iNiewDury s table is accounted tor by the necessity of adopt¬ 
ing. under the conditions which he examines, a turbine iff lower 
speed and of 9 per cent lower efficiency for connection to the 
d-c. generator. Under conditions more' truly typical, this nec¬ 
essity vanishes. It will usually be found advisable under these 
conditions, to require no modification of waterwheel speed to 
accommodate either alternator’ or d-c. generator, as there 
will be no difficulty in obtaining either machine tb give first- 
rate pci form an co at the speed most advantageous from the 
point of view of waterwheel design. As a general rule it will 
be found much easier to get the elect rical manufacturer than 
the turbine maker to make what coni]promises are necessary 
without appreciable loss of efficiency. There will, in any case 
be but a slight difference in efficiency of a-c. and d-c. generators’ 
probably not exceeding one per cent, and while there may be 
a considerable difference in cost between d-c. and a-c. units 
the magnitude of this will depend upon a number of conditions’ 
chief of which is the d-c. voltage; under favorable conditions, 
e. g where d-c. voltages approaching or exceeding 250 can be 
used, the cost of a-e. accessories (exciters, switching eqnip- 
ment, etc.) will go far towards completely wiping out this 
difference. . In most cases, therefore, it is practically a question 
of determining the distance to which the value of the synchron- 
ous converter set with transformers and accessories, and includ¬ 
ing building space and investment in copper, will enable the 
current to be carried with the same per cent energy loss as t hat 
involved in transformation by the synchronous converter set- 
and perhaps it would be only in accord with experience to carry 
out this calculation with a healthy skepticism, as to whethcY 
the over-all efficiency of a-c. generation and converters as ex¬ 
pressed by the product of the efficiencies of the component 
Pff ts °| the system under test conditions will not be appreciably 
educed under conditions of actual operation. Viewed from 
this - standpoint, the radius of economic transmission, of low- 

„ T1 1 j S10 M, dl - rect 1 currcnt Wl11 . often hgitre out surprisingly large 
and will m almost every instance in which it is not necessary 
to place the load at a point determined by other considerations 
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usually be sufficient to include not only a possible point of 
delivery to the load, but also the whole "of the load-absorbing 
portion of the plant, within its area. 

Economically, at least, two other points are to be considered. 
It is obvious that direct operating cost (e.g. attendance, oil, 
etc.) will in some respects be practically doubled by the nec¬ 
essity of maintaining two stations containing moving ma¬ 
chinery, instead of one; and maintenance charges will also be 
considerably increased, though possibly not to the same extent. 
The smaller the installation, the more important this point be¬ 
comes. Secondly, due weight must be given to the difference 
in depreciation on the same sum invested, respectively, in copper 
conductors and in synchronous converter equipment. This 
difference would be likely to appear more clearly at the end of 
a number of years’ running than in the early stages of the 
installation. One cannot, of course, prophesy what the scrap 
price of copper is likely to be in 10 or 15 years time, but one 
has a pretty good idea of what the scrap price of a synchronous 
converter equipment of that age is likely to be. Both these 
factors have to be included in any proper scheme of economy, 
and they are not by any means insignificant in magnitude. 

Lastly, the electrochemical engineer is also apt to have a 
prejudice in favor of simplicity. What he wants in the way 
of power equipment is something which will be primarily char¬ 
acterized by smoothness, ease and reliability in operation, and 
he is apt to know by experience that this is not most likely to 
be obtained by multiplying the electrical links in his chain of 
power machinery, or the number of points needing continual 
attention to insure the best operating results. 

I frankly concede that these remarks do not apply to water 
power installations of such magnitude as Mr. Newbury deals 
with, and I also concede that he has pointed out that the validity 
of his conclusions decreases with decrease of unit capacity. 
It seemed highly desirable, however, that this portion of the 
subject should be discussed in its bearing upon the vast major¬ 
ity of electrolytic installations. 

F. L. Antisell: It seems that one point which has been over¬ 
looked is the efficiency of partial loads. The reciprocating 
engine is capable of having the characteristic of the 100 per 
cent load, by varying the speed of the engine, tending to uniform 
mean effective pressure. In the various types of turbines, 
when we come to running at partial loads, we find a great 
falling off in efficiency. I do not think this point has been 
brought out fully, and it is a very important point in connec¬ 
tion with this subject. 

J. B. F. Herreshoff : Our system at first apparently required 
small units, and those were supplied with high-speed triple¬ 
expansion engines of the torpedo type. They were first in¬ 
stalled about 15 years ago, in units of about 400 kw., making 
350 rev. per min., operated condensing. Those were after- 
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wards operated with a low - pressure turbine. The engines 
gave very satisfactory results, but the cost of maintenance on 
a great many units is an item that we have to avoid. The 
first of the turbo-generators that we had was the first one of 
the Parsons type made in the United States, running about 
5000 to 6000 rev. per min., generating direct current, and it 
had very long commutators. After that we put in an acyclic 
generator of 2000 kw., but we had trouble with the collectors. 
We found an enormous amount of heat going away from the 
machines, and inasmuch as it came out of four or five holes, 
it was a simple problem to take the temperature of the ingoing 
and outgoing air. We found that 30 per cent of the energy 
was going off in heat. 

We also felt there must have been some mistake in the method 
heretofore used in arriving at the efficiency of this machine, 
which was supposed to run up to ninety-five per cent, but this 
method of getting at the efficiency seemed to be a pretty good 
one. 

The next problem was how to get the best arrangement for 
making an alternating current, starting first with the steam 
turbine. Mr. J. B. Herreshoff conceived the idea of an alter¬ 
nating-current generator of a low voltage, connected without 
any transformer to a properly designed synchronous converter. 
A good many of these outfits have been built and they seem 
to have special advantages for this type of work. 

J. B. Herreshoff: In an electrolytic plant, if you double 
the amperes you will deposit your copper in half the time. 
This will take double the voltage, and the result‘'would be you 
would have four times the power in your tanks. There are 
some advantages in doing this. The temperature pf the elec¬ 
trolyte would be kept up, and in some cases it might not be 
necessary to use steam. This is done at Great Falls. At 
that plant I believe they use a current density of about 40 
amperes per sq. ft. (0.09 sq. m.), and the temperature of the 
electrolyte there is 150 deg. fahr. In the multiple system, 
the temperature will vary generally in the East here from 130 
to 13o deg. fahr. The cost of keeping the electrolyte warm 
is so great that the temperature can not very well be kept higher. 

It is interesting to note that if we do double the current 
density, although the powder goes up four times, the cost per 
pound of copper only doubles. The objection to doing this, 
we have found, is that the deposits are not so smooth j they are 
apt to be crystalline, more brittle, which is often a very serious 
matter in the handling of the cathodes. 

Mr. Newbury mentioned that it was very easy to vary the 
voltage, -where there was only one synchronous converter 
connected with one alternator, by varying the field of the al- 
ematon This is true. It can also be varied, to some extent, 
by varying the length of the synchronous converter, which 
has the effect of changing the power factor. Where two con- 
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verters are connected to one alternator, differences, of voltage 
can be obtained by weakening the field of one slightly, and 
strengthening the field of the other. . The advantage of doing 
this is that you can use a larger turbine and alternator, which, 
of course, means a little more cost in installation, but it also 
means a little better economy. The objection to this method 
of control is that on account of the power factor not being 
unity, the converter will heat up in some parts of the arma¬ 
ture, but not seriously, if the difference of voltage between 
the convex ters is not more than thirty or forty. 

C. O. Mailloux: The statement which has been made that 
the character of the copper deposit depends upon the current 
density requires some qualification. That it is true in cases 
such as those which have been referred to is due to the peculiar 
circumstances and conditions of the cases. It is not true as 
a general proposition, and the wide-spread belief that a regular 
deposit of ductile copper of good quality can be obtained only 
with low current-densities is quite erroneous. The quality of 
the copper deposited at the cathode may be independent of the 
current-density within very wide limits. It is possible to 
obtain very good deposits (and also very bad deposits) at any 
current-density between 10 and 1000 amperes per sq. ft. (0.09 
sq. m.). A current-density of 1000 amperes per sq. ft. will 
doubtless seem enormous to those who are familiar only with the 
current-densities employed in electrolytic copper refining, which 
seldom exceed 30 amperes per sq. ft.; but it is true, neverthe¬ 
less, that copper-deposits of the finest quality can be obtained 
at that high current-density. In 1885, I was called, upon to 
develop a process of rapid electrotyping. Electrolytic copper 
“ shells ” such as used for making ordinary electrotypes have 
a thickness ranging from 0.010 to 0.015 inch (0.25 to 0.38 mm.). 
This means a weight ranging between 0.45 and 0.70 lb. per sq. 
ft., and the quantity of current required to deposit that amount 
of copper, allowing for some loss in current-efficiency,, i.e ., 
allowing for electrolytic action which causes the deposit of 
something else besides copper—hydrogen, for instance—at the 
cathode, will range between 200 and 300 ampere-hours per sq. 
ft. With a current-density of only 10 amperes per sq. ft., the 
time required will therefore be from 20 to 30 hours. The prob¬ 
lem which I was called upon to solve was to shorten the time to 
not over two hours. It was important that the copper shells 
should be very uniform in thickness, free from. <£ pin-holes , 
and of the very best quality of copper. Considering their large 
size—that of a newspaper page—it seemed difficult to.meet 
these requirements. It proved possible, however, to obtain de¬ 
posits of the finest quality and uniformity. with current-den¬ 
sities as high as 1000 amperes per sq. ft. This enabled the time 
to be cut down to less than one-half hour for a shell of full thick¬ 
ness; but for the purpose in view a rate of deposit producing 
a shell in one hour was sufficient and was adopted in practise. 
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These results were not mere laboratory experiments. Tire 
process was in regular operation for many months, turning out 
several hundred pounds of electrotype shells every day, and the 
number of shells found defective was surprisingly small. The 
secret was simple enough; it was merely a question of keeping 
the electrolyte under control, so as to maintain it in substan¬ 
tially the same chemical, electrical and physical condition all 
the time. The amounts of copper sulphate and free acid in the 
electrolyte, the density, specific resistance, and temperature; of 
the electrolyte, were all maintained within certain limits; and 


the electrolyte was systematically agitated and circulated. The 
object in view was, of course, to put-the electrolyte in the best 
possible condition to meet the urgent demand for “ ions ” re¬ 
sulting from the high current densities. If there is not enough 
copper in solution at the cathode to satisfy the “ cation ” re¬ 
quirements of the current, the deficiency will be made up bv 
a partial deposit of hydrogen with the copper; and it is well 
known that a very small proportion of hydrogen is sufficient to 
alter the quality of the deposit. The great difficulty is to pre¬ 
vent the deposit at the cathode of other elements than copper. 
Hence, as a rule, high current-efficiency is a condition (though, 
perhaps, not the only condition) for a good deposit. 

High current-densities (up to 300 amperes per sq. ft.) have 
been employed in more recent years in connection with pro¬ 
cesses for making copper tubes and sheets by the electrolytic 
deposition of copper on rotating cylindrical cathodes. 

In electrolytic copper refining, high current-density, though 
still possible, in theory, is excluded, in practise, for the good 
reason that “ it would not pay.” Aside from the increased 
amount and cost of electrical energy that would result from the 
use of higher current-densities, there are other important con¬ 
siderations which argue strongly in favor of low current-den¬ 
sities. The electrolyte is more complex and much more variable 
in chemical constitution by reason of the impurities contained 
in the anodes, and which eventually pass into the solution or 
else form a part of the “ slime.” This slime contains the pre¬ 
cious metals, gold and sliver, which are recovered through the pro¬ 
cess of refining. It is necessary to guard carefully against loss 
of precious metals by their being carried over to and de¬ 
posited on the cathode, either electrolytieally or mechanically. 

I his means, practically, that the electroly te must not be stirred 
violently; indeed, it can scarcely be stirred at all, to increase 
diffusion. 1 he difficulties and the cost of maintaining the 
electrolyte at a high constant conductivity, either bv raising 
the temperature, or by chemical treatment' and the difficulties 
incidental to circulation or agitation of the solution, are very 
much greater than in the case of an electrolyte serving for elec¬ 
tro-deposition when using anodes of pure copper. Experience 
has shown that the advantages, such as increased output from 
a plant of given size, etc., do not offset the disadvantages and 
the increased cost. 
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There is also some misunderstanding in regard to the cost of 
the power required for depositing copper. Paradoxical as the 

statement may seem, it is possible, theoretically, to deposit 
any amount of copper with a given amount of electric power. 
A mathematical demonstration of this possibility was given by 
me some twenty-five years ago in a series of articles published 
in the Electrical Engineer. The electrochemical principles 
on which this interesting possibility depend were set forth 
by Dr. N. S. Keith, the founder and first secretary of this 
Institute, in the discussion of a paper on “ Depositing Vats in 
Series/ 5 read by Mr. Slater, at the first meeting of the A. I. E. E. 
at Philadelphia, in October, 1884 (see Volume I of the A. I. E. E. 
Transactions). When there is no polarization-effect produced 
at the anode or the cathode, in other words, when the thermo- 
chemical reaction (heat of formation) incidental to the dissolving 
of copper at the anode is exactly equal to that incidental to the 
deposit of copper at the cathode, as is the case when electrolysis 
takes place with a -low current-density between plates of pure 
copper in an electrolyte of pure copper sulphate, all the/‘ ions 55 
then consisting of copper only, there is no consumption of 
energy except in overcoming resistance. In such a case it is 
possible to increase the total amount of copper deposited without 
increasing the total amount of electrical energy expended. 
Suppose that, in a given case, starting with a certain number 
of vats in series, we add a second series, exactly like the first 
one, in multiple. If the current-density in each series be made 
one-half what it was in the first series, the total current passing 
through the two series in multiple will be the same as before, 
and the total amount of copper deposited, on the assumption of 
100 per cent current efficiency, would be the same as before. The 
difference of potential between the anodes and cathodes in each 
vat will be reduced to one-half, because it only depends on resist¬ 
ance-drop, in the absence of polarization. If we still wish to 
retain the same working power in the circuit, we may add as 
many cells again in series to each of the series. We will then 
have four times the number of vats and four times the number 
of cathodes on which copper is being deposited with one-half 
the current density, and, consequently, one-half the rate of de¬ 
posit that was obtained when one set of vats alone was in use. 
With four times the number of plates receiving a deposit at 
one-half the original rate, the total output in copper will be 
doubled. By increasing the number of series connected in mul¬ 
tiple to four, the number of vats in each series could also be in¬ 
creased to four times the original number. The current density 
for the same total current and energy would be one-quarter what 
it was originally, but with sixteen times the number of vats and 
plates in use, the total amount of copper deposited with the same 
electric power, would be four times what it was before. It is 
seen that the number of vats, and, consequently, the size and cost 
of plant necessary to treat such a large amount of copper, would 
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increase in geometrical ratio as compared with the increase in 
output, and it is obvious that such a plan would not be economi¬ 
cal. The saving in cost of power which might be effected by 
reducing the current-density to a very low value in a plant ar¬ 
ranged as just mentioned, would come far short of offsetting the 
additional fixed charges and operating expenses of the greatly 
enlarged plant necessary, to say nothing of the loss of interest 
resulting from the greatly increased total amount of copper 
that would be under treatment at the refinery. Refining copper, 
being a commercial proposition as well as an electrochemical 
and mechanical problem, must be carried on under conditions 
which are compatible with the highest economy and which give 
the most profit. It is found in practise that the best results are 
obtained when the current-density ranges between 15 and 50 
amperes. The exact current-density corresponding to the best 
financial result will naturally vary somewhat with the locality, 
design, and operating conditions of the particular refinery. 

Lawrence Addicks: The higher the current density the more 
rapid must be the circulation in order to keep sufficient copper 
close to the cathode, which is the secret of good deposits. 
We are limited in that by the silver and gold losses, as the con¬ 
tents of the anode are left as insoluble slime in the tank, and 
we cannot afford to stir that up and foul the cathode. That 
is the commercial point which limits us. 

I think a 1500-kw. turbine will use 17 lb. of steam per kw-hr. 
on the same basis on which I have shown the curves of the re¬ 
ciprocating engine. Take the triple-expansion engine at 15 
lb., and we have a difference of 2 lb. of steam per kw-hr., which, 
at 15 cents per 1000 lb. is $39.42 a year, which is $2.60 per kw. 
Without disputing 18 per cent, that Mr. Longwell wants for de¬ 
preciation, interest, etc., that allows us to spend $15 per kw. 
more on that installation, and right on this question of steam 
consumption, the reciprocating engine for that size unit certainly 
holds its own. 

Mr. Newbury, on the other hand, says that simplicity is a great 
point, that the reciprocating engine is a complicated affair, 
and that w T e would much better have a steam turbine for the 
prime mover, an alternating-current generator, a transformer, 
a synchronous converter, and a booster. I think on that score 
also the reciprocating engine has something to be said for it. 

C. H. Vom Baur: The oil engine has been used only to a slight 
extent in this country in electrochemical industries. Now that 
oil can be sold in the harbor of New York for less than three cents 
a gallon, 2.83 cents, actually in lots of 80,000 gallons, and in view 
of the high load factor in this work, the subject of the oil engine 
has again come to our attention. These engines will make power 
for 0.45 of a cent per kw-hr., taking interest and depreciation 
at ten per cent, and figuring in all the taxes and insurance, in¬ 
cluding liability insurance. There is so much of this*heavy 
oil on the market, that contracts are made for a number of years. 
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These oil engines have been made in Europe in sizes as large 
as 2000 h.p. to a cylinder, so with the average size plant in which 
engines are used in this electrochemical industry, and with the 
average size unit, all the conditions can easily be met with the 
oil engine and with the oil that is now on the market. 

Lawrence Addicks: There seems to be no question that it 
is possible to do better with the gas engine than the best that 
could be done in the case of steam. I looked at one of the oil 
engine installations in this country recently, I think it was of 
400 or 500 h.p. capacity. The only difficulty with it was that it 
was subject to heart failure, and when it had one of these strokes 
and was shut down, there was considerable difficulty in getting 
it started. I think this engine is about two years old, and it 
has not shown the reliability that we feel is necessary in electro¬ 
lytic work. 

~ H. E. Longwell: As I understand it, the object of the meeting 
tonight is to consider what is, and what is not, a suitable prime 
mover for electrolytic plants; and when I say I do not think the 
gas engine is most desirable for the specified operating conditions, 

I do not want any one to get the idea that I do not think the gas 
engine has its uses. Neither do I want you to get the idea that 
I do not think the low-pressure steam turbine has its legitimate 

field of usefulness. . 

I have discussed the several types of power plant solely with 
reference to the operating conditions as I understand them, and I 
have endeavored to do it impartially and dispassionately. I 
also wish to assure you that my advocacy of the complete expan¬ 
sion turbine for this service, is entirely disinterested, and is based 
only on what in my estimation are sound principles of commercial 

engineering. . . , T 

F. D. Newbury: Some criticism has been aimed at what 1, 
in writing the paper, considered the least important part of the 
paper—the waterwheel-driven plant. The steam-driven plant 
is, of course, the one in which the copper refiners in the vicinity 
of N ew York are mainly interested. 

In connection with the criticism of the size of waterwheel plant 
considered, it was not brought out in the paper as probably it 
should have been, that waterwheel plants are used mainly in the 
aluminum industry where large amounts of power are required, 
and for that reason a large plant was purposely selected. Ex¬ 
perience has shown that in such plants the apparently more com¬ 
plicated power plant consisting of two or three links is m reality 
simpler, more reliable, more efficient, and less costly to maintain, 
than the installations consisting simply of the waterwheel and 
generator. With plants of 1000 kw. or 1500 kw. or even 2000 
kw., I agree that the alternating-current generator and syn¬ 
chronous converter cannot compete with the direct-connected 
generator, if the plant can be located near the place of utiliza¬ 
tion of the current. In such circumstances, the distance of trans¬ 
mission is the only thing that would dictate the use of the al¬ 
ternating current-direct current system. 
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. Th . e possible difference between calculated and actual effi¬ 
ciencies was mentioned. The efficiencies of the various classes of 
apparatus given in this paper represent actual operating efficiencies, 
liberal allowance having been made for all losses. 

. Several of the speakers questioned my consistency in empha¬ 
sizing the necessity of simplicity and, at the same time, advocating 
a plant involving the alternating-current generator, synchronous 
converter, and in some cases transformers and the synchronous 
booster. This position is entirely consistent and I believe Mr. 
J. B. Herreshoff will bear me out when I say that with the long 
experience he has had with most of the types of apparatus dis¬ 
cussed, the one piece of apparatus he has had the least trouble 
with has been the synchronous converter. Obviously an alterna¬ 
ting-current generator is more reliable, more efficient, than even a 
low-speed direct-current generator. 

Mr. Heireshoff spoke of the possibility of obtaining to a certain 
extent voltage regulation with two synchronous converters sup- 
plied from one alternating-current generator,by variation in power 
factor. What he said is perfectly true, but if that method is 
contemplated, it must be taken into consideration by the machine 
designer and properly allowed for, because a slight difference in 
power factor will mean a very considerable increase in local 
heating, and unless the converter is designed for that condition, it 
may cause a burn-out near the tap coil. 

F. W. Harris (by letter): One very real advantage of the a-c. 
generator-sychronous converter plant over the d-c. generator 
plant lies in the fact that interchange of power with other stations 
is then possible. There is now little or no market for 250-volt 
d-c. current even in the cities and in the neighborhood of electroly¬ 
tic plants there is none. The sale of excess d-c. power is there¬ 
fore not practicable. On the other hand, there is a ready market 
for excess a-c. current at any standard frequency, and in an 
emergency, additional power can often be bought. There are 
certain seasons when power commands a premium and the fact 
that the pov r er produced is a marketable commodity is an import¬ 
ant one. 
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PROTECTIVE REACTANCE IN LARGE POWER STATIONS 

BY JAMES LYMAN, ALLEN M. ROSSMAN AND LESLIE L. PERRY 


x\bstract of Paper 

The concentration of a large generating capacity on the bus¬ 
bars of a single power station demands protection against an ex¬ 
cessive flow 7 of current into an accidental fault. Reactance coils 
can be used in various ways to limit the instantaneous current 
flow. Reactance coils in the generator leads, while limiting e 
flow of current from the different generators, are not efficient tor 
limiting the current flow 7 into a fault. . 

Bus reactances are less bulky and less expensive than gen- 
erator reactances; are more efficient in controlling the current 
flow, and have the advantage of localizing the effect of a iault to 
one or more sections of the busbars. They have the disadvan¬ 
tage that, under normal conditions of operation, the current now 
across them may cause an undesirable drop in voltage. 

The ideal system of bus reactances would afford maximum 
protection to service and equipment in emergencies but, under 
normal operating conditions, would give minimum voltage dif¬ 
ference between various points in the busbars. The straight bus, 
the ring bus, and the ring and transfer bus approach this ideal 
condition in the order named. . ~ . 

Reactance coils in each feeder circuit are extremely effective 
in limiting the flow of current into a short circuit on the * e ^der 
and in isolating the effects of this short circuit from the other 
parts of the system. 

T HE PRESENT tendency in power generation is toward 
larger central stations and larger units and consequent 
concentration of large amounts of power on one set of busbars. 
The reasons for this tendency are, the smaller total capital 
investment required, the lower operating expenses, and the higher 
operating efficiencies obtained. 

That the concentration of a large amount of generating ca¬ 
pacity on one set of busbars can give rise to very destructive 
effects, in cases of accidental short circuits on busbars or on 
feeders, has been proved by the experience at some time or other 
of many of the larger central stations. A short circuit or a 
ground on a feeder, the failure of a current transformer, the 
hanging of an arc at a fuse, or the throwing on the busbars of 
a generator slightly out of phase, have resulted in tearing out 
generator and transformer windings, blowing oil switches to 
pieces, and even in the destruction of masonry walls. ' In milder 
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cases these effects are shown by distortion of end windings on 
generators and transformers and by oil throwing, or tank distor¬ 
tion, of oil switches. 

To limit the flow of energy into faults, reactance coils have 
been employed in various ways. It is the purpose of this paper 
to show some of the ways in which these reactances may be em¬ 
ployed and the limits of economical application in each of the 
systems discussed. 

Various Arrangements of Reactance Coils 

The reactance which is inherent in the design of all a-c. 
generators may be augmented by additional reactance coils lo¬ 
cated as follows: 

a. In the generator leads. 

b. In tie lines between different power stations. 

c. Between different sections of the station busbars. 

d. In the station busbars between adjacent generator con¬ 

nections. 

e. Combinations of any of the above systems. 

f. In feeder circuits. 

Generator Reactance—Inherent or External 

Reactance inherent in the design, or reactance coils in the 
external leads, of generators, afford protection to the armature 
\\ indings by limiting the amount of current that can flow through 
these windings, in the case of a short circuit on the busbars or 
feeders. The amount of instantaneous current flow varies, 
approximately, inversely as the total amount of the reactance. 

The amount of current which can flow into a short circuit is 
limited by the amount which can flow from the generators. These 
reactances are therefore useful in limiting the total amount of 
current flow into a short circuit and the resultant destructive 
effects at this point. 

There are two objections to the use of large reactance coils 
in the generator leads for limiting the total kv-a. which can flow 
into a short circuit on a very large system. The first of 
these is that, from the nature of their location, they must be 
designed to carry the entire current output of the generators 
and hence their kv-a. ratings are high and they become expensive 
and bulky. 

The second objection is, that a short circuit on any section of 
the busbars will cause a drop in voltage at all points on the 
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busbars of approximately the same degree, and the service on 
all feeders distributing from this station will suffer in conse¬ 
quence. 

It therefore appears that the most important function of 
reactance coils in the generator leads is to protect the generator 
windings. 

Sectionalizing Reactances 

Reactance coils may be placed in tie lines between stations, 
in the busbars between different sections of the same station, 
or even in the busbars between adjacent generating units con¬ 
nected to the busbars. The function of these sectionalizing 
reactances is to permit the parallel operation of, and the free 
exchange of current between, different parts of the system, and 
at the same time limit the amount of current which would other¬ 
wise flow from all sections into a short circuit on any one section. 
If reactance coils are suitably selected, it is possible so to confine 
a fault to the section in which it originates, that adjacent sections 
are not seriously affected and hence service is impaired only on 
that section in which the fault originates. 

Reactance coils for this service are, as a rule, not designed to 
carry the full current generated, and are therefore less expensive 
and less bulky than those placed in the generator leads. 

Where considerable power must be transmitted over these 
reactance coils, the amount of reactance that can be employed 
is limited by the permissible voltage drop across them. For 
instance, in a large station, during periods of light load, it will 
be desirable to carry the entire load on one or two generators 
and distribute from feeders all along the bus. If the running 
generators are at one end of the busbars and if the power distri¬ 
buted from the other end of the busbars must pass over several 
sectionalizing reactance coils, there may be, in the case of large 
reactances and low power factor, a considerable voltage drop 
across these reactances and a resulting difference in voltage 
between the two ends of the busbars. 

It is obvious from the above that the best results will be ob¬ 
tained from a judicious combination of generator reactances to 
protect the machines, and sectionalizing reactances to protect the 
service. 

Busbar Systems 

In laying out the busbar system for a large new power station 
the designing engineer should therefore consider, in addition to 
safety, simplicity, and flexibility, the adaptability of the system 
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to the installation of sectionalizing reactance coils. Some of 
the more common systems of arranging busbars are shown dia- 
grammaticaUy in Fig. 1. These are: 

a. Single straight bus. 

b. Double straight bus. 

c. Single ring bus. 

d. Double ring bus. 

e. Single straight bus and direct feed. 

f. Single ring and single straight bus. 
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(d) DOUBLE RING BUS. 
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Fig. 1 Single-Line Diagrams of Typical Systems of Connection 


Analysis of Applications of Reactance Coils 
For analyzing the effects of reactance coils as outlined above 
a power station of nine (9) generators has been assumed. It is 
further assumed that these generators are of the same size and 
design and that each one has 10 per cent inherent reactance. 
Based on these assumptions, a series of curves has been plotted 
to show the effect of variations in the size and location of the 
reactance coils. 

In a large station, when all of the generating units are not in 
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operation, it is usually desirable from the boiler room and 
coal handling point of view, to operate adjacent machines, and, 
with a few exceptions that are specially noted, the curves are 
based on such operation. It is further assumed that the power 
is evenly distributed from the different sections of the bus¬ 
bars. 

Where kv-a. values are given they are based on an assumed 
rating of 25,000 kv-a. for each generator; the curves and all 
other values are general, as far as kv-a. rating is concerned, and 
can be applied to generators of any rating. All reactance ratings, 
except feeder reactances, are given in the percentage reactive 
voltage drop that would occur if the rated current of one genera¬ 
tor were passed through them. 

For the sake of brevity, the computations used in deriving the 
curves have been omitted. The methods of derivation are, 
however, exceedingly simple and for the benefit of those who 
wish to verify the curves, typical computations are given in 
an appendix. 

Reactance in Generator Leads 

Fig. 2 shows the relation between per cent reactance in gener¬ 
ator leads and short-circuit current on the busbars, for different 
assumed values of reactances, with 1 to 9 generators connected 
to the busbars. 

These curves show that the first few per cent of reactance 
added are much more effective in reducing the short-circuit 
current than are subsequent additions. Starting with the in¬ 
herent reactance, only, of the generators, the addition of 5 per 
cent external reactance reduces the short-circuit current by 33 J 
per cent; the second 5 per cent reactance reduces it by 16f per 
cent; the third 5 per cent reactance reduces it by 10 per cent; 
the fourth 5 per cent reactance by 6| per cent, etc., until the 
effect of further additions becomes infinitesimal. 

With nine 25,000-kv-a. generators in operation it will be 
noted that each generator requires 20 per cent reactance in its 
leads, a total of 45,000 kv-a., to limit the current flow to 30 
times the rated current of one generator, or to 750,000 kv-a., 
based on actual current flow and normal voltage of the system. 
The value 750,000 kv-a. has been selected as a limiting value 
because it approaches the maximum rupturing capacity specified 
by one or two of the large manufacturers for the heaviest duty 
oil switches now on the market. 
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Reactance in Busbars—Single or Double Straight Bus 
Figs. 3, 4, and 5, show the relation between per cent reactance 
in busbars and short-circuit current on the busbars, assuming 
nine generators running. Each figure shows four curves: 

Curves (a) and (b) assume a fault developing in the center of 
the busbars, while (c) and (d) assume a fault at the end of bus¬ 
bars. 



Fig. 2 


Curves (b) and (d) apply to a single straight bus, while 
curves (a) and (c) apply to a double straight bus. 

Fig. 3 covers reactance in busbars between groups of three 
generators per group. 

Fig. 4 coders reactance in busbars between groups of two gen¬ 
erators per group, and in this case the number of generators has 
been increased to ten to obtain a symmetrical arrangement. 

Fig. 5 covers reactance in busbars between the individual 
generators. 
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With double busbars there are required twice as many re¬ 
actance units as with single busbars, but inasmuch as with the 
double bus each reactance carries but one-half the current carried 
by each reactance in the single bus, the total kv-a. required will 
be the same in either case. 



Relation between per cent reactance in busbars and maximum current flow into a short 
circuit on the busbars. 

Type of Bus: Straight, single and double. 

Reactance coils located between groups of three generators per group. 

Inherent reactance of each generator = 10 per cent. 

External reactance in each set of generator leads = 0. 

Number of generators running — 9. 

Fig. 3 


Comparing simil ar curves in Figs. 3 and 5, it will be seen that 
a given total per cent in reactance has a greater choking effect 
when distributed between adjacent generators than when more 
concentrated by placing between groups of three generators 
per group, and that this difference increases as the amount of 
reactance is increased. For example: 
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Comparing the (b) curves, 16 per cent total reactance divided 
into two units of 8 per cent each will prevent the current from 
exceeding 48 times normal rated current of one generator, while 
this same reactance divided into eight units of 2 per cent each 
will limit the current to 44.5 times. Likewise 32 per cent re- 



. Relation between per cent reactance in busbars and maximum current flow into a short 
circuit on the busbars. 

Type of Bus: Straight, single and double. 

Reactance coils located between groups of two generators per group, 
inherent reactance of each generator = 10 per cent. 

External reactance in each set of generator leads = 0. 

Number of generators running = 10. 

Fig. 4 

actance in two units of 16 per cent each, limits the current to 
40.5 times, while in eight units of 4 per cent each it will limit the 
current to 33 times. 60 per cent reactance in two units of 30 
per cent each limits the current to 36 times, while in eight units 
of 7\ per cent each it will limit the current to 25.5 times. 
Considering again the case of the nine 25,000 -kv-a. genera- 


f 
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tors in which the short-circuit current is limited to 30 times the 
normal rated current of one generator, and assuming all reactance 
coils to have one-half the current carrying capacity of the gen¬ 
erators, and remembering that the kv-a. reactance rating varies 
as the square of the current, it will be seen that under the worst 
condition of short circuit (( a) curves) with reactances between 



Relation between per cent reactance in busbar? and maximum current flow into a short 
circuit on the busbars. 

Type of Bus: Straight, single ana double. 

Reactance coils located between adjacent generator connections. 

Inherent reactance of each generator = 10 per cent. 

Exteral reactance in each set of generator leads = 0. 

Number of generators running = 9. 

Fig. 5 


groups of three generators, infinite reactance would be required; 
with reactances between groups of two generators the reactance 
ok one 

required is 0.32 X 8 X —= 16,000 kv-a.; with reactances 
between adjacent generators the reactance required is 

0.10 x 16 X 25 ^ 00 = 10,000 kv-a. 
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There is another advantage to be gained by placing reactances 
between adjacent generators, namely; in case of a short circuit 
the full effect of the so-called “ hammer blow ” is felt by but one 
generator—the one on the same section with the short circuit— 
while all other generators are more or less isolated from this 
trouble by one or more sets of reactance coils. 

Reactance in Busbars—Single or Double Ring Bus 

By tying together the ends of the busbars shown in diagram 
Fig. 5, and inserting reactance coils at the point of joining, 
we obtain a ring bus and gain the advantages that we would 
get by always operating the middle group of generators on a 
straight bus. Three important advantages gained, are: 

1. Because of the two paths to any section of the busbars, 
the current carrying capacity of the reactances can be halved 
and consequently the kv-a. rating can be quartered. 

2. A given current in traveling between the two most remote 
points on the busbars passes over one-half the number of re¬ 
actances that it would encounter, in traveling from end to end 
of the straight bus, and therefore the voltage drop is cut in 
half. 

3. It is possible to cut out any section of the busbars without 
in any way interfering with the parallel operation of the re¬ 
maining portion of the busbars. 

It is obvious from an examination of the connection diagrams 
in Fig. 3, 4, and 5, that the short-circuit currents for any point 
on the single or double ring bus are shown by curves (a) and 
C b ) on these sheets. 

Voltage Difference along Busbars 

It was previously stated that with heavy sectionalizing react¬ 
ance coils in the busbars it is possible, under certain conditions 
of operation, to get an objectionable difference in voltage along 
the busbars. 

Fig. 6 is plotted to show T the maximum voltage difference and 
the maximum angular difference of voltage that will exist along 
the busbars with a double ring bus and 12 per cent reactance 
between adjacent generator sections in each bus, with one to 
nine generators running at a power factor between 1.0 and 0.8 
lagging, and an even distribution of load along the busbars. 
It will be noted that a maximum voltage difference of 9.9 per 
cent can exist with four or five machines running at 0.8 power 
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factor, and a maximum angular difference of 8.75 degrees 
can exist with the same number of machines running at unity- 
power factor. 

Crossed Generator Leads 

Fig. 7 differs from Fig. 6 in that adjacent generator leads do 
not go to adjacent sections of the busbars but are cross-connected 



POWER FACTOR (LAGGING) 

Relation between maximum voltage difference and maximum angle of displacement 
between voltages along bus as ordinates and power factor as abscissas, assuming adjacent 
generators running and an even distribution of load on the different bus sections. 

Adjacent generators connected to adjacent sections of the busbars. 

Type of Bus: Double ring. 

Reactance coils located between adjacent generator connections in both buses. 

Rating of each set of reactance coils * 12 per cent (based on normal rated current of 
one generator) 

Inherent reactance of each generator = 10 per cent. 

External reactance in each set of generator leads = 0. 

Number of generators running « 1 to 9. 

Fig. 6 


in such a manner as to give minimum voltage difference along 
the busbars when operating adjacent generators. The order 
of connecting to the busbars is shown by the diagram of con¬ 
nections in Fig. 7. It will be noticed that with this arrangement 
of leads the maximum voltage difference along the bus is mater¬ 
ially reduced; the maximum point on Fig. 7 being 4.2 per cent 
as against 9.9 per cent on Fig. 6. An inspection of the diagram 
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also shows that the short-circuit curves shown by (a) and ( b) 
on Fig. 5 also hold for this case of cross-connected generator 
leads. 

This arrangement of generator leads has certain disadvantages, 
the chief of which is that some of the leads of the older generators 
have to be changed to different locations on the busbars as the 
station is extended and new units are added. 

Also, it is undesirable to have long longitudinal runs and sev- 
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| POWER FACTOR (LAGGING) 

Relation between maximum per cent voltage difference and maximum angle of dis¬ 
placement between voltages along bus as ordinates and power factor as abscissas, assuming 
adjacent generators running at normal rated current and an even distribution of load from 
the different bus sections. , ,, , , 

Alternate generators connected to adjacent sections of the busbars. 

Type of Bus: Double ring. ....... 

Reactance coils located between adjacent generator connections m both buses. 

Rating of each set of reactance coils = 12 per cent (based on normal rated current of 
one generator) 

Inherent reactance of each generator =10 per cent. 

External reactance in each set of generator leads = 0. 

Number of generators running =1 to 9. 

Fig. 7 


eral crossings of generator leads; these runs should be as short 
and direct as possible. 

Protection versus Regulation 
The curves have shown that with reactance coils permanently 
connected in the busbars, the larger the reactance the better 
the protection against short circuits. On the other hand, the 
larger the reactance the worse the voltage regulation along the 
busbars. It is therefore evident that it would be desirable to 
adopt some method of shunting the reactance coils when they 
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are not needed for protection. The most direct way of accom¬ 
plishing this would be to short-circuit the reactances. This 
introduces an oil switch for each set of reactance coils. 

Ring and Transfer Bus 

A simple method of shunting reactance coils when they are not 
needed is by the use of a ring and transfer bus. The connections of 
this system for one to nine adjacent generators running, to¬ 
gether with the direction and amount of the current flow in each 
path, on the assumption that the load is evenly distributed along 
the bus, are shown in Fig. 8. 

The main bus is a ring bus provided with reactances between 
adjacent generator sections, while the transfer bus may be 
either a straight or a ring bus and is without reactances. 

With this system of connections, the middle one of the running 
generators is connected to both main and transfer buses, while 
all other running generators are connected to the main bus only. 
A simple system of interlocks can be provided between generator 
oil switches to prevent more than one generator at a time from 
being connected to the transfer bus. On every bus section the 
oil switches connecting the generators to the main bus should 
be interlocked with the oil switches connecting the feeders to 
the transfer bus so that it will not be possible* for the operator 
to shunt the reactances when they should be in service. 

Fig. 9 is plotted to show the maximum short-circuit currents 
obtainable on the busbars with the ring and transfer bus operated 
as outlined above, with 12 per cent, 8 per cent and G per cent 
reactances respectively between adjacent generator sections in 
the ring bus, with one to nine adjacent generators running. 

From Fig. 9 it, will be seen that the maximum short-circuit 
current occurs with eight machines in service. With 12 per cent 
bus reactances this current may reach 30.8 times the normal 
rated current of one gem orator. These curves show that the 
short-circuit current is less with nine machines running than with 
four, five, six, seven, or eight machines running. The reason 
for this is, that in the latter cases there arc two parallel paths 
between some portions of the system, while with nine generators 
there is but one path. 

Fig. 10 is plotted to show the maximum voltage difference 
that will exist along the busbars with the ring and transfer bus 
operated as outlined above, with 12 per cent, 8 per cent and 6 
per cent reactances, respectively, between adjacent generator 
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sections in the ring bus, assuming one to nine adjacent generators 
operating at 1.0 to 0.8 lagging power factor and an even distri¬ 
bution of load along the busbars. 



From Fig. 10 it will be seen that the maximum voltage drop 
occurs with six generators running, but that this is considerably 
less with a larger or a smaller number of generators in service. 
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With 12 per cent bus reactances, the maximum voltage difference 
along the busbars under the conditions specified is 5 per cent. 

If other than adjacent generators are operated it is possible 
with a given bus reactance to obtain higher values of short-cir¬ 
cuit currents than are shown in Fig. 9 and lower maximum volt¬ 
age drops than are shown in Fig. 10. 

Fig. 11 is plotted to show the values of short-circuit current 



Relation between maximum current flow into a short circuit on the busbars and number 
of adjacent generators running. 

Type of Bus: Ring and transfer. 

Reactance coils located between adjacent generator connections in the ring bus only. 

Ratings of each set of reactance coils, 6, 8 and 12 per cent, respectively (based on nor¬ 
mal rated current of one generator) 

Inherent reactance of each generator = 10 per cent. 

External reactance in each set of generator leads = 0. 

Number of generators running — 1 to 9. 

Method of Operating: The middle one of the running generators to be connected to both 
main and transfer bus; all other generators are to be connected to main bus only. On 
each section the oil switch between generator and main bus to be interlocked with the 
feeder switches between feeders and transfer bus, so that they cannot both be closed at the 
same time; feeder switches closed on both buses when generator on same section is not con¬ 
nected to bus. 

Fig. 9 


that would be obtained if the generators were so selected as 
to give the maximum possible values, with bus reactances chosen 
at 6, 8, 12, 20, and 30 per cent, respectively. With 12 per cent 
reactance it will be noted that the short-circuit current may 
reach nearly 38 times the normal rated current of one generator. 
The reason for the higher values of short-circuit current in this 
case is that there are several parallel circuits between the ring 
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and the transfer bus, so arranged as to give the path of least 
reactance between these buses. 

Obviously this method of operation is abnormal and the curves 
of voltage drop are therefore not of special interest. 



Type of Bus: Ring and transfer. # 

Reactance coils located between adjacent generator connection!) in the ring bus only. 

Ratings of each set of reactance coils 0* 8 and 12 per cent respectively, (based on nor* 
mal rated current of one generator) 

Inherent reactance of each generator «■ 10 per cent. 

External reactance in each set of generator leads *= 0. 

Number of generators running ~ 1 to 9. 

Method of Operating: The middle one of the running generators to be connected to both 
mam and transfer bus; all other generators are to be connected to main bus only, On 
each section the oil switch between generator and main bus to be interlocked with the 
feeder switches between feeders and transfer bus, so that they cannot both be dosed at 
the same time; feeder switches closed on both buses when generator on same section is 
not connected to bus. 

Fig. 10 


Current-Carrying Capacity of Reactances 
It was stated above that reactance coils in generator leads 
must be designed to carry the normal rated generator current. 
It was shown that in the ring bus the bus reactances might be 
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of one-half the current-carrying rapacity oi (lie react an* used 
on the straight bus. 

Fig. 8 shows that with any number of adjacent generator.; 
in operation at their normal rated loads and the station load 
evenly distributed from the different sections of the busbars, 
the maximum current flow across any bus reactance coil is "> « 
the normal rated current of one generator. 
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cuit current of approximately thirty times the normal rated 
current of one generator. 

The ring bus with crossed generator leads as per diagram Fig. 

7, requires the least reactance and gives the lowest voltage 
drop along the busbars. 

The ring and transfer bus requires 60 per cent of the reactance 
required by the ring bus with direct generator connections, 
and 18$'per cent of that required for inserting in the generator 
leads. 

Under normal conditions of operation at 0.8 lagging power 
factor with any number of adjacent generators running, and load 
evenly distributed from the different bus sections, there is no 
difference of potential along the busbars when the reactances are 
in the generator leads only; 4.2 per cent maximum difference 
when the ring bus is used and the generator leads are crossed; 

5 per cent maximum difference when the ring and transfer bus 
is used and the generator leads are direct. 

Ring and Transfer Bus with Crossed Generator 
Connections 

The two systems which have shown the most economical ap¬ 
plication of reactances to limit the flow of short-circuit current 
and at the same time have given the lowest voltage drop along 
the busbars under the conditions stated, have been the ring bus 
with the generator leads crossed and the ring and transfer bus. 
It would therefore appear that a combination of these two sys¬ 
tems, in which generators 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, etc., are connected to 
sections 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 2, etc.,would give still better results. 

By consulting Fig. 11 it will be seen that with only five gen¬ 
erators running, each bus reactance must be designed to give 
20 per cent reactive volts. Under the conditions of operation 
assumed, each reactance should be designed to carry 0.389 times 
the normal rated current of one generator. This amounts to 
27.2 total per cent reactance based on rating of one generator 
= 100 per cent. This is greater than the 20 per cent shown by 
the simpler ring bus with crossed generator leads. Moreover, 
it can be easily shown that the voltage difference along busbars 
for the assumed conditions is not improved by this connection. 
This system can therefore be dropped from further consideration. 

Feeder Reactances 

As grounds and short circuits are more commonly experienced 
on feeders outside the power station than on the busbars inside 
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the power station, an additional protection to service and ap¬ 
paratus is afforded by placing reactance coils in the circuit of 
each feeder connected to the busbars. 

As has been previously shown, reactance in the busbars tends 
to confine the effect of short circuits to the section of bus on 
which they occur. By placing reactance coils in the feeders we 
place an additional barrier between the source of trouble on 
the feeder and the section of busbars to which this feeder is 
connected. This point will perhaps be best illustrated by con¬ 
sidering the case of a short circuit on a feeder just outside the 
power station and determining the effect of this short circuit 
on various sections of the busbars both with and without feeder 
reactances. For this example assume nine 25,000-kv-a. genera¬ 
tors in service on the ring and transfer bus system (which with 



Diagram showing maximum amount and direction of flow of current in all parts of the 
s> stem where feeder reactances are not used, assuming a short circuit on any feeder 
type or Jesus: King and transfer. 

Reactance coils located betw-een adjacent generator connections in the ring bus only, 
of ^ne n |enera1;or) Set ° f bUS reactance C0lls “ 12 P er cent (based on normal rated current 
Inherent reactance of each generator = 10 per cent. 

External reactance in each set of generator leads = 0 
Number of generators running =9. 

Fig. 12 


nine generators becomes a pure ring connection), 12 per cent 
reactance between each generator and a short circuit on any 
feeder. 

Fig. 12 shows the direction of flow and the amount of current 
m each set of generator leads and on each section of busbars 
where feeder reactances are not used. 

Fig. 13 shows similar results where each feeder is provided 
with 3 per cent reactance based on a normal rating of 5000 
kv-a. 

A comparison of Figs. 12 and 13 shows that the addition of 
the feeder reactance has reduced the short-circuit current into 
a feeder from 20.8 times to 5.05 times the normal rated current 
of one generator; i.e., to less than | of its former value. The cur¬ 
rent flowing from each generator and in every part of the busbars 

is also reduced to 1/4 of its former value. 
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It is obvious from Fig. 13 that, with the relatively small amount 
of current flowing into a feeder short circuit, and the relatively 
small amount of this current which flows from bus sections ad¬ 
jacent to the fault, the disturbance in voltage on the system 
will be local only. On the section of the busbars to which the 
faulty feeder is connected, the drop in voltage will be only about 
25 per cent. At 0.8 power factor, 5000 kv-a. flowing over 3 
per cent reactance will give a voltage drop of approximately 
1.9 per cent. 

General Comments 

The question naturally arises, what effect will a voltage differ¬ 
ence along the busbars have on the service of the system? 

On a power system, the feeders of which go direct to light 
and power distributing transformers, it is desirable that the voltage 
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H uh retietance coifslocatcd^etwcen adjacent generator connections in the ring bus only. 
Rating of each set of bus reactance coils . la per cent (based on normal rated current 

t,f Rating oYeacll set of feeder reactance coils = 3 per cent (based on 5000 kv-a. flowing) 
Inherent reactance of each generator « 10 per cent. 

External reactance, in each ««st of generator lends « 0. 

Number of generators running « U. 

Fig. 13 


on the busbars be as nearly constant as possible. When the 
voltage drop between the busbars and the center of distribution 
is large, it is usually taken care of by placing feeder regulators 
in the. feeder circuit at the power station end and boosting the 
voltage of the feeder by an amount equal to the drop. This 
system of distribution is not adapted to handling economically 
the output of very large power systems and therefore does not 
call for the extensive application of reactance coils. . _ 

On power systems such as exist in most of our largest cities, 
it is customary to first transmit the power, at voltages ranging 
from 6600 volts to 22,000 volts, to substations conveniently 
located, transform to a lower voltage at the substations, and then 
distribute. Because of the greater distances of transmission, 
and the double transformation between the power station and the 
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customers’ premises, feeder regulators are practically necessary 
on the distribution feeders leaving the substations. Any differ¬ 
ence in voltage on the busbars will be equalized by these regula¬ 
tors before the power is delivered to the customers’ premises. 

In this country the feeders between the largest power stations 
and substations are usually operated as radial feeders, that is, are 
not tied together at the substation end. This condition of 
operation is assumed in this paper. If feeders were paralleled 
at the substations, there would be two tendencies: 

1. A tendency to shunt the bus section reactances; and 

2. A tendency for a feeder from the section of the busbars 
having the higher voltage to carry more current than a feeder con¬ 
nected to a section of lower voltage. A discussion of these in¬ 
teresting features, is, however, beyond the scope of this paper. 


APPENDIX 

The points for plotting the curves of Fig. 2 were obtained by 
the following formula: 


_ 100% X number of generators _ 

% inherent reactance + % external reactance 


== short-circuit 


current expressed in times normal rated current of one generator. 

The points for plotting the curves of Figs. 3, 4, 5, 9 and 11 
and the values shown on Figs. 12 and 13 were obtained by the 
foliowing^typical method: 


of 0 Q 0 0 

I], I ,= 1, h 1= 2.2 T[. I,= (UH |1 l.~ 1G.128 j|Ir,— ±8.7696 

- i'AW-■--V/Wvh:—L- f 'MAV-*- ——— 1 —- 

/ a b -A c d \B_ 

^ 1 2 “1 I 4 = 3.2 I & =9.2i I g ~ 2G.368 

12^ BUS REACTANCES 


Consider first a fault at A . 

Assume 1 i = 1. This current flows over reactances a without 
additions or subtractions and therefore 

h = h 

h X 10 = (h x 10) + (h X 12), or I z ' = 2.2 

^4 = 7 3 + Jo = 3.2 

7s X 10 = (J 3 X 10) + (I 4 X 12), or J 5 — 6.04 

With fault at A we know that generator 3 with 10 per cent 
inherent reactance will give 10 times normal rated current. 

Therefore, raising all the current values by the ratio of 10/6.04 
and noting that from symmetry, the current over reactance 
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c is the same as that over reactance b, we get the short-circuit 
current at A — g- ^ [(2X3.2) + 6.04] =20.6 times normal rated 


current of one generator. 

Following the same process we get h = 48.7696, but knowing 
/# = 10 times normal rated current of one generator, the actual 

short-circuit current at B = ^96 U8-7696 + 26.368) = 16.4 


times normal rated current of one generator. 

The current flowing in the various portions of the busbars as 
shown in Fig. 8, is obtained by finding points on the ring bus 
from which there are two symmetrical paths of equal reactance 
to the transfer bus, and considering that the current not sent 
out direct from the generators over the feeders follows these 
paths to the transfer bus. 

The curves of Figs. 6, 7 and 10, are obtained by first drawing 
the diagrams and obtaining the current values as shown by Fig. 
8. From these diagrams are found in each case the maximum 
value of 25 / A', between any two feeding points on the busbars. 
For example, referring to Fig. 8, with six machines running the 


maximum 2 / A' 



X 4- 




By referring to 


the other eight diagrams in this figure it will be seen that 2 I X 
is maximum with six machines running. The voltage difference 
and the degrees angular displacement between voltages are. then 
found by the following diagram: 
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A very slight error is int roduced by (Considering 2 I X a straight 
lints because, in reality, each component has a slight angular 
displacement ixont every other component. -The effect of this 
error on the curves is, however, unappreeiable. 
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Discussion on “ Protective Reactance in Large Power 
Stations ” (Lyman, Rossman and Perry), New York, 
February 25, 1914. 

Philip Torchio: The authors have assumed that the gener¬ 
ators have 10 per cent internal reactance, and some of the curves 
have been figured on that percentage. Although there may 
be modern machines that are being designed with the object 
of high internal reactance in view which have an internal re¬ 
actance as high as stated, the great majority, or practically all 
of the machines in central stations at the present time, have 
internal reactance considerably smaller than 10 per cent. 
On 25-cycle machines the internal reactance will be 5 per cent 
or less. In such cases if you had assumed 5 per cent internal 
generator reactance, the figures and curves presented would 
have been considerably different and would have shown that 
there is little gain in installing bus reactances in excess of 12 
to 15 per cent. 

This large amount of reactance in bus sections is somewhat 
of an objection in most of the conditions where you have the 
feeders radiating from the different sections of busbars into 
substations and being multiplied in the substations, since these 
parallel feeders form a shunt to the reactance. If you have 
three sections of busbars divided by 20 per cent reactances, 
and feeders from these buses paralleled on substation buses, 
if you have trouble on one section, the protection that you get 
from this 20 per cent reactance is minimized by the impedance 
of the shunting of these feeders, and the effectiveness of these 
high reactances will be reduced to 12 to 15 per cent. 

The authors point out the difficulties of having these react¬ 
ances too high on account of having a phase displacement 
across the reactance which is shunted by feeder circuits and caus¬ 
ing currents to flow through these by-paths. J do not think 
the papef covers fully the size of the reactances required, as they 
consider the bus reactances capable of carrying full-load current 
of one generator only, and the per cent rating is made on that 
basis; at least, that has been the practise followed by a number 
of engineers. J think it is a mistake to put in a reactance in 
the busbar that has less current-carrying capacity than the 
capacity of the switch, which, you put in for that connection. 
That is, if you put in a 1200-ampere switch to connect the bus¬ 
bars, the reactance which is in series with the switch should 
have a continuous carrying capacity of 1200 amperes. 

I think the two points I, make would tend to bring about a 
rather small reactance per section, that is, the per cent react¬ 
ance, rated in the function of the carrying capacity to the switch, 
which I imagine usually is determined by the amount of maxi¬ 
mum power you expect to transmit on that line from one sec¬ 
tion to another. 
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I regret that the paper does not cover the field of feeder re¬ 
actances as fully as the busbar reactance, although it has been 
mentioned to some extent. It would have been quite an ad¬ 
dition to have a complete treatment of the feeder reactance, 
which is, I think, one of the greatest mediums for securing 
protection of our high-tension systems. 

W. S. Moody: The principal requirement of such reactance 
is that it shall be extremely safe and substantial. It is put in 
to protect at times of extreme trouble, and unless it is absolutely 
able to handle trouble within itself at such times, then perhaps 
it had better not be there at all. The heavy forces that have 
to be taken care of in the magnetic strains and the tremendous 
amount of power that has to bo absorbed momentarily, all 
require the greatest rigidity and the greatest simplicity, and 
unusual factors of safety in every respect, in such a device. . 

With reference to the use of reactances, rather than the devices 
themselves, it seems to me there are two broad considerations 
that we want to remember. One is that all power these days 
is distributed on a constant-potential system. C onsequently, 
an amount of reactance that interferes appreciably with main¬ 
tenance of constant potential is prohibitive, but, on the other 
hand, we cannot have too small an increase of current at times 
of trouble and short circuits. Consequently, the amount of 
reactance and the location of the reactance, so long as they do 
not interfere with the maintenance of constant, potential, can¬ 
not be used too freely, because even if the apparatus is quite 
capable of standing short circuits the operation of the system 
is that much less disturbed, to the extent to which the current 
at the. time of trouble can be limited. So, outside of the financial 
consideration of the cost of the reactance, too much reactance 
cannot be introduced, in the seetionalmng of a system, so long 
as the maintenance of approximately constant potential is not 
interfered with. 

Henry G. Stott: This is a subject which has been brought 
to our notice very strongly in connection with tin* redesigning 
of one of our plants, and also in connection with the introduc¬ 
tion of large turbo units having a normal capacity of 110,000 kw. 
each. We'went at, the problem as from the point of view of 
trying to protect the generator from the cables, and to protect 
the generators from one another, and we ended up by trying 
to protect, cables from the generators. The problem, there¬ 
fore, was entirely transposed. The generator is pretty well 
able to take care of itself, but the instantaneous currents, 
which are reached through the normal action of having, a num¬ 
ber of these machines (we used live in our calculations) in 
multiple on the busbars, feeding out to a number of substa¬ 
tions, with live and seven feeders in parallel, rise to such enor¬ 
mous values, going up to about. 00,000 or 70,000 amperes at 
11,000 volts, that. \ve immediately began to foresee trouble 
due to the repulsion and attraction between phases. The 
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calculations showed, with three-conductor No. 000 feeder, 
subject to short circuit of 60,000 amperes, that the dynamic 
repulsion between conductors per running foot (30.5 cm.) was 
over one ton. That was one phase of the problem which rather 
startled us, but we were even more startled by finding that the 
calculation showed very high temperatures would be reached 
before any oil switches so far made, could be opened. We 
assumed the oil switch could be opened in V2 cycles, on a 25- 
cycle system—it did not seem safe to assume it would go out 
faster, on average operation—and we found that in the period 
of 12 cycles, or less, the temperature rise on such a cable would 
be over 500 deg. cent. 

These are the things which forced us into the use of reac¬ 
tances, and, of course, it is quite obvious that the insulation 



Fig. 1 


of the cable would be partially destroyed by even one or two 
short circuits under these conditions. 

We have adopted a scheme slightly different from any of thpso 
suggested in this paper, and it is shown clearly in Pig. 1, here¬ 
with. The bus normally is open, so each unit feeds out inde¬ 
pendently; but they are held in parallel through the reactances. 
As the load falls off, so that one of these units is sufficient to 
carry it, you close the bus junction switches and shut down 
the machine. The result is that there is no more reactance 
in one section than in another. The short-circuit currents 
in this arrangement work out very advantageously, also; the 
last calculation showed maximum short-circuit current of not 
more than 20,000 amperes, which is quite a contrast, compared 
to 60,000 amperes. We were forced into the use of reactances, 
not for the sake of protecting the machine, but to protect the 
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cable from the heating effect and the dynamic results of re¬ 
pulsion on the feeder. 

The design of the reactance I think is quite important. It 
should be one which, as Mr. Moody said, is extremely substantial 
and practically indestructible from the heat point of view. That 
is a question yet to be settled, w T hether it will stand the shock and 
the high temperatures which will result on certain combinations. 
The ideal solution of the question we found was in use of indivi¬ 
dual reactances in the feeder, and we found also, as the result 
of that disqovery, that w r e would have to build a separate plant 
to hold the reactances, and that did not seem to be quite feasible 
at this time, considering the present value of real estate. So the 
scheme shown is simply a compromise between bus reactance and 
individual reactance in each feeder, but I think there is no doubt 
that the ideal solution is an individual reactance in each feeder, 
and none in the station. However, in large cities that is obvious¬ 
ly out of the question, where real estate and buildings are so 
expensive. 

Paul M.Lincoln: There is one point, in regard to the use of 
reactance, which in a great many discussions is lost sight of, 
and that is the transient period. If we assume 10 per cent re¬ 
actance, and 100 per cent voltage, the maximum instantaneous 
current which can flow through the circuit is not ten times full- 
load current, but twenty times. If you hit the wave in the right 
place you will get transient conditions which will give twenty 
times full-load current. It rapidly goes down to ten times full¬ 
load current. If one takes account of transient conditions he 
gets twice as much current as he will under steady conditions. 

Taking time along a horizonatal line, it is well known that dur¬ 
ing the transient period the voltage waves will become symmet¬ 
rical, around a logarithmic curve, that is, asymptotic to the X axis, 
the greatest departure of the logarithmic curve from the X axis 
being just exactly the full voltage. 

That is a condition which, unfortunately, most writers on this 
subject do not take into account. When, for instance, 
the authors of this report say so many times full-load 
current of one generator, we do not know whether they mean to 
take into account the transient condition or not, but if they do 
not consider the transient condition, it is easily seen that the 
worst condition may give a current as high as double the value 
which is named. 

I believe that we all, after we have analyzed this problem, will 
take exactly the same attitude that Mr. Stott^ has taken. The 
intention at first invariably was to get something to protect the 
generators, because it was the generators which suffered in the 
early days. Now, we have gotten around the generator, know 
how to protect it, how to build a generator so that it is self-pro¬ 
tective, and now the problem is to protect the service from the 
rush of current which comes out of the generator. It is now the 
service that needs the protection, and not the apparatus, and if 
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we bear that in mind in the study of this problem I believe it will 
throw a great deal of light on it. 

V. Karapetoff: I was glad to hear Mr. Lincoln mention the 
transient period of short circuit, because I have felt for some time 
that we must not allow the generator to exert its full destructive 
action the very first instant of a short circuit, but must provide 
something within the generator to take care of this transient 
condition. The natural thought occurred to me to provide some¬ 
thing in the exciting circuit, because the exciting circuit is smaller 
and lighter than the main circuit. 

The most natural solution is to put additional reactance in the 
exciting circuit. Last week, I asked one of my assistants to make 
some tests, and while the tests were rather crude, because we had 
no oscillograph, and merely watched the instantaneous deflec¬ 
tion of an ammeter, nevertheless, I think the results clearly show 
that reactance in the exciting circuit limits the first rush of 
current and is, therefore, useful. The size of this reactance is 
much smaller than that required in the main circuit, and what is 
more important, there is no objection to vising iron in this re¬ 
actance. 

We used, a small alternating machine in our experiments, and 
the normal value of the exciting circuit was 2.5 amperes. When 
the machine is short-circuited under certain conditions, and no 
reactance is put into the exciting circuit, the instantaneous 
exciting current (not the armature current) rises from 2.5 to 5 
amperes. With sufficient reactance, the increase in tlie exciting 
current is only from 2.5 to 4 amperes. We also found a similar 
reduction in the armature current. The steady value of the 
short-circuit current, the value which occurs after a few instants, 
was 75 amperes. Without reactance in the exciting circuit, the 
instantaneous deflection of the ammeter was as high as 180 am¬ 
peres, instead of 75—the ammeter first goes to 180, and then goes 
back to 75, due to that transient condition. With the reactance 
in the exciting circuit, the deflection is only 144 amperes, that is, 
it goes to 144, and goes back to 75. 

It seems to me that here is a remedy which may be useful, not 
in replacing reactance in the sections of a-c. buses, but helping, 
at least, to reduce their size. In other words, 1 believe that it is 
not right to leave the generator to exert its full destructive action, 
but that provision must be made in the exciting circuit to limit 
this transient phenomenon by a sufficient reactap.ce. If some 
kind of a constant-current regulator could be introduced in the 
exciting circuit, with a sufficiently quick action to prevent these 
sudden rises, then we could not possibly have these rises in the 
armature circuit, and consequently we would have less destruc¬ 
tive action. In Dr. Steinmetz’s book on u Electric Discharges, 
Waves and Impulses, n there are several oscillograms given, 
showing what happens in the first instant of a short circuit on an 
alternator. The armature current rises instantly to a value 
much higher than its steady value, and the field current also goes 
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up, and is an oscillatory and pulsating current. We would not 
have these oscillations in the armature current, if we could pre¬ 
vent oscillations in the exciting current. 

Harry R. Woodrow: I think Mr. Lincoln exaggerated a little 
the instantaneous rush of current on short circui t. The equation 
for this current in an inductive circuit is 

i = | cos (0~0 o -0i) - e | , where 0 1 = tan 

and 0 O is the angular phase of voltage at start of short circuit 
which must be at point of zero voltage to give maximum value of 
the transient term where X/r is large. Hence it requires t r 
radius of electrical time for the transient term to reach its maxi¬ 
mum value. 

In the time t the transient term e w drops, so that the maxi¬ 
mum peak is considerably below twice the normal. In addition 
to this, the generator voltage is materially reduced in the time ir. 
From a number of tests an turbo-alternator short-circuits, we 
have found that the maximum transient peak will not exceed the 
normal peak by more than 50 to GO per cent. 

It is necessary to protect the generators, circuits, etc., at the 
time of this high initial peak which occurs in one-quarter to one- 
half a cycle, as any damage that is to be done is done at the 
time of maximum peak and hence no shunted resistance or 
reactance could be put in circuit quickly enough to do any good. 

The last speaker recommended the insertion of reactances in 
the field circuits of generators. Punctures oi generator field 
circuits now occur at times of generator short circuits due 
to the high voltage. Inserting an additional reactance 
in the field circuit to permit the field to be blown out within the 
first quarter of a cycle to reduce the current to one-half of its 
former value would require a reactance equal to the inductance 
of the field circuit and would produce a voltage approximately 
as high as pulling the field circuit without discharge resistances. 

Feeder reactance will give by far the greatest amourn of pro¬ 
tection against tin* trouble which occurs in feeder circuits, and 
by far the largest percentage of the troubles will occur in feeder 
circuits. In the tabulation the authors speak about the reac¬ 
tance limiting the current to 30 times the normal rated full¬ 
load current * of one generator and they have something like 
5000 kv-a. required for the best condition of reactances between 
adjacent generators. If reactances were installed on feeder 
circuits of the same system, two-thirds per cent reactance 
would be sufficient to limit the current to 30 times the full- 
load current of one generator, which would require about 
1500 kv-a, in reactances or less than one-third the amount of 
bus reactance. This per cent kv-a, saving depends on the 
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size of feeder circuits, and is proportional to the ratio of size 
of generator to feeder units. 

Cassius M. Davis: The paper under discussion considers 
an ideal case, namely, where a new generating station is to be 
pub in, and arrangement can be made at the time of installa¬ 
tion to lay out the system properly to get the maximum pro¬ 
tection. There is one difficulty which usually confronts the 
engineer on a system which already is in operation and grow¬ 
ing; that is, the system may have been laid out some years 
ago with no anticipation that it would grow to such large ca¬ 
pacity; the feeders may be connected to the busbar in a more 
or less haphazard, fashion, and in order thoroughly to protect 
the service at the various substations several feeders may be 
run in multiple to substations. As a consequence the system 
becomes so large that it is necessary to protect it by sectional- 
izing, and the difficulty arises in placing the reactances so as 
to get the greatest benefit. With a new system which has a 
large number of relatively small-qapacity generators, or if it 
is a very large system, where there arc a number of large genera¬ 
tors, it can be laid out very advantageously along the lines which 
have been shown in this paper. A much more difficult prop¬ 
osition is the system which has been in operation for some time 
using small units, when it is decided to replace the small up its 
with much larger ones. The feeders and the feeder switches 
have been designed and installed merely to carry the feeder 
current. Now, if the larger units are put in, the currents at 
time of short circuit are very much larger than previously, 
and therefore it is necessary either to equip the station with 
new switches or to protect the system in such a manner that the 
old switches will be able to take care of short circuits, or, as in 
the case Mr. Stott has brought out, it is a case of protecting 
the feeders. 

A number of eases like this have recently come up. It has 
generally worked out that the best arrangement of reactances 
to give the best protection is a combination of generator and 
feeder reactances, rather than bus-sectionalizing reactances. 

Mr. Stott’s illustration (Fig. 1) is a combination of feeder 
reactances and what we may call synchronizing reactances. 
Each group of feeders is protected by a single reactance. Then 
the generator is connected without reactance, and each genera¬ 
tor is maintained in synchronism with the others in the station 
by what may be termed, a synchronizing reactance and syn¬ 
chronizing bus. It is purely a ease of group feeder reactances, 
no generator reactance, and a section reactance primarily to 
keep the generators in synchronism. The station would operate 
just as well without the synchronizing reactances, the protec¬ 
tion would be practically the same, but for reasons of con¬ 
venient operation the synchronizing feature becomes necessary. 

Allen M. Rossman: Mr. Torchio remarked that our as¬ 
sumption of 10 per cent generator reactance was rather high. 
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We will admit that if we were working up the data for some 
of the older stations it might be high. But when we worked 
up these curves, we were planning a new 60-cycle station, and 
had no difficulty in getting guarantees of 10 per cent reactance 
in the generators, and so we based our curves on that value. 

Mr. Torchio suggests selecting busbar reactances with an 
ampere rating the same as that of the oil switches in the bus¬ 
bars. 

If you will refer to the diagrams in Fig. 8 of the paper you 
will find a close approximation to the required current rating. 
Wc have assumed one generator, two generators, three genera¬ 
tors, etc., up to nine generators in operation, each carrying 
its full rated current. We have assumed that this current 
is fed out in equal amounts from each of the nine feeders or 
group feeders. You will find by glancing over the diagrams 
that in no case do wc get higher than five-ninths of the full - 
load current of one generator through any reactance. This 
figure, with an allowance for unbalance at feeders, gives the proper 
current rating for the reactances as well as for the bus section 
switches. 

Mr. Stott lias stated that in installing generator reactances 
at an old station another building might, be needed to accom¬ 
modate, them. The space required mid the high cost are, I 
think, the chief objections to the extensive use o{ generator re¬ 
actances. Reactances in the generator leads are, in my opinion, 
best adapted for the protection of the generators themselves, 
but with the generators that we are buying these days it is not 
so necessary to provide additional reactances in their leads, 
because of their high inherent reactance and their improved 
mechanical construction. 

Mr. Woodrow lias commented on the question of transient 
effects, raised by Mr, Lincoln, and I will riot say anything 
further on this subject. The method of deriving the curves, 
as shown in the appendix, considers only the Jx drop. 

Mr. Davis has made some comments about stations which 
were designed some years ago, and on further growth required 
the addition of reactances. I might mention that not. many 
of the large city stations built a few years ago wore designed 
to deliver the amount of power we are calling on them to give 
today, and the application of reactances to these stations may 
1 )e considered special eases. These older stations designed 
perhaps ten years ago, or even seven or eight years ago, have 
to give way to new stations, and it is the application of re¬ 
actances to*these very large stations that our paper is intended 
to cover. 

Referring to Mr. Davis’s question as to the rating of the 
reactances, the rating of the reactance is based on the current 
times the voltage. If we double the current we get double 
the voltage, because we have twice as many ampere-turns, and 
therefore we get four times the reactance, therefore the rating 
varies as the square of the current. 
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O. J. Ferguson (by letter): Last summer I had occasion to 
study the various results to be obtained by putting reactors of 
various capacities in buses and feeders, with straight and ring 
buses. Based upon 10 per cent inherent reactance of generators, 
my general conclusions were as outlined below. It will be seen 
that they agree in many particulars with those of the paper we 
are discussing. 

1. Additional generator reactors are not necessary. 

2. The most effective method of placing reactors is to dis¬ 
tribute them in buses and in feeders. 

3. Based upon one-half the normal output of a bus section, 
a 25 per pent reactor is generally sufficient for the bus. 

4. A 3 per cent to 5 per cent reactor is advised for feeders. 

5. If generators with 10 per cent reactances arc fed to buses 
through transformers having <5 per cent to 8 per cent reactance, 
the bus reactors may be of lower reactance. 

6. It is feasible to install bus reactors of impedance sufficient 
to sustain synchronovis apparatus on bus sections adjacent to 
the one upon which the fault occurs. 

7. Owing to the demands of light-load operation, switches 
to bridge the bus reactors should he developed and made inter¬ 
locking with the generator switches so that they cannot remain 
closed when the reactance is required . 

8. The present method of rating a reactor is not wholly sue 
cessful. 

As regards the reactor rating, it is worthy of note that reactors 
to be placed in feeders or in generator leads present a very rea¬ 
sonable demand that they should be rated in terms of those units. 

When bus reactors are used, they are frequently rated in 
terms of only a part of the normal capability of the adjacent 
bus section, as, for example, upon the basis of only one of the two 
or three connected generators. This is only a “ local ” rating 
and may lead to confusion and to incorrect comparisons of data, 
etc. 

It is my belief that, inasmuch as reactors are subject to instal¬ 
lation under such indefinite conditions, they might well have, 
beside their specific or local rating, a fundamental rating in terms 
of volts reactance per 100 amperes at normal frequency. This 
could be called the “ 60-cycle reactive constant ” of the device. 

Alex. E. Bauhan (by letter): The paper gives considerable at¬ 
tention to the subject of voltage differences existing in the various 
sections of a bus equipped with reactances. This voltage differ¬ 
ence of course is ordinarily a very undesirable feature, but under 
certain operating conditions becomes a highly desirable feature. 
For instance, consider a hydroelectric system consisting of a gen¬ 
erating station and two transmission lines having widely differing 
voltage regulations. Now it is evident that if flat voltage is 
called for at the substations and no synchronous condensers 
are available, it becomes necessary to operate the two transmis¬ 
sion lines separately at the generating station end, which is 
usually undesirable. 
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However, if the two systems are tied together through a set 
of reactance coils it becomes an easy matter, by properly ad¬ 
justing the load and excitation, to regulate the voltage on one 
system independently of the other and yet keep them in parallel. 

This scheme is now being used on a high-voltage transmission 
system under similar conditions to the above. The regulation 
of one of the lines is 10 per cent at a maximum load of about 65,000 
kw., and that on the other line is about 2 per cent with a maxi¬ 
mum load of about 4000 kw. The generators are of about 10,000 
kw. each. It is desired to give constant voltage at both sub¬ 
stations, and as it is necessary to parallel the two systems at 
various times during the day, to make full use of the generating 
capacity, the voltage disturbances were very objectionable. 
However, by making use of bus reactance, which has already been 
installed, it is possible to operate these stations in parallel at 
any time, each, system getting its proper voltage regulation. 

This is a point which may not be of particular value in city 
distribution work, but may be well to keep in mind in connection 
with the operation of more extended transmission systems. 
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OUTDOOR VS. INDOOR SUBSTATIONS 


BY ALEXANDER MACOMBBR 


Abstract of Paper 

The development of the outdoor substation vs. # the indoor 
type is an interesting commentary on the adaptability of engi¬ 
neering progress to new fields and the subject is briefly recapitu¬ 
lated in this paper, in line with the developments and applica¬ 
tion of this branch df transmission work. 

The causes for development of this apparatus, together with a 
general description of the classes of apparatus involved which 
have been changed to meet new conditions, are given. The 
application of the indoor vs. the outdoor substation to services 
of different character is indicated, and the tendencies for the 
future briefly touched upon, A comparison of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the types considered is outlined. # 

In general, it appears that the equipment for outdoor installa¬ 
tions has been successfully developed to meet the severe condi¬ 
tions imposed, and the numerous installations involving outdoor 
features indicate the extensive use of this idea in the future, while 
its development as applied to the central station itself affords a 
considerable field for attention. 


T he DEVELOPMENT, in the last half-dozen years, of the 
outdoor substation vs. the indoor type, with its attendant 
problems, is a most interesting commentary on the adaptability 
of engineering progress to new fields. Primarily, as in most 
such cases, the cause was an economic one, the desire to serve 
from transmission systems the small consumer who could not 
he reached on account of the excessive first costs of installation. 

The development of suitable apparatus to meet this funda¬ 
mental condition has opened up a new field for substation de¬ 
velopment and progress along engineering lines necessitated by 
new and peculiar conditions has indeed been remarkable. These 
problems, especially in reference, to the class of work which 
introduced them, have been well solved, but the possibilities 
in application to larger and broader fields has meant attacking 
problems of a far more complex nature. I he success obtained 
justifies the expectation that outdoor substations will occupy 
a very important position in the development of transmission 
work. The extent, however, to which it. is desirable to develop 
these propositions, must receive serious consideration dependent 
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on the engineering features of design and operation, and funda¬ 
mentally on the economics of the problem. 

This matter has been ably discussed previously, but its im¬ 
portance is such that it is proposed briefly to recapitulate the 
subject in view of its developments and possible applications, 
trusting that discussion of practical experience will be afforded. 

Development of Equipment 

To meet the engineering conditions of outdoor operation, 
considerable experimental work has of course been necessary, 
and results indicate that there is nothing inherent in the require¬ 
ments of apparatus for these conditions which apparently cannot 
be successfully met. 

The classes of apparatus involved which have required de¬ 
velopment to meet new conditions may in general be grouped 
under (1) protective equipment, (2) transformers, and (3) con¬ 
trol equipment. 

Protective Equipment 

The most important protective apparatus affected by outdoor 
installation is the electrolytic lightning arrester, which offers 
the most complete protection available at present for high-tension 
lines. Heretofore it has been necessary to protect this equipment 
by housing, but the development of low-temperature electro¬ 
lyte, together with other details of design, makes it now feasible 
to place the entire equipment out of doors, even under the most 
severe climatic conditions. The winter season when the severest 
temperatures are encountered, is also, as a rule, free from light¬ 
ning disturbances, though it is important to secure continuous 
service of protective devices of this nature on account of surges 
occurring on the lines, the necessity being particularly noted 
where the switching of the high-tension systems is liable to cause 
serious line disturbances and consequent breakdowns at weak 
points. It is as much the function of the arrester to absorb these 
disturbances as to avert the direct effects of lightning itself. 

Transformers 

The operation of outdoor transformers is no longer experi¬ 
mental. The principal difficulty to be met is the climate, with 
its changes in temperature and atmospheric conditions. In 
general the outdoor type of transformer is similar to the indoor 
type except that the cover and leads are designed to shed mois¬ 
ture and provide the necessary higher factors of safety. 
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Both self-cooled and water-cooled transformers are applicable 
to this service, with due consideration of its requirements. In 
the former case, grades of oil suited to the conditions arc of course 
necessary, the only serious difficulty being on account of possible 
freezing.' As a rule the load of the transformers will keep the 
oil sufficiently warm, but it is important that precautions be taken 
in order to prevent condensation of moisture. If necessary this 
is accomplished by small heating coils installed in the tops of 
the transformers. The freezing of the oil itself in idle units or 
under severe conditions may also be guarded against by the 
installation of external heating devices under the casings. 

This freezing of the oil may be serious, particularly if trans¬ 
formers are out of service, because on energizing them, dissipa¬ 
tion of heat, with the oil frozen, is liable to be slow, and inasmuch 
as the temperature rise in large units is about 20 deg. cent., 
the windings might be injured before the oil is liquefied. Little 
trouble is experienced, however, as ordinarily oil will not freeze 
at a temperature above —15 deg. cent., and special grades solidify 
at a considerably lower point. 

The use of water-cooled transformers involves similar precau¬ 
tions against moisture, with the addition of suitable protection 
to the water circulating system, although the water of itself, 
by its circulation through the transformers, would not freeze 
except under severest conditions, provided the external connec¬ 
tions are properly protected. 

There apparently has not been much experience with air- 
blast transformers out of doors and it would seem that there 
might be a field for them as they do not offer the difficulties 
in giving climatic protection which are encountered with other 
types of transformers, provided moisture is kept out; and the 
cost would be less. 

CONTKOL APPAKATUS 

The design of control apparatus, such as switches, circuit 
breakers, etc.,has also met the severe conditions imposed, and 
outdoor switches of extremely high voltage are operating satis¬ 
factorily in severe sleet and snow storms. As with the other 
apparatus, the general indoor types have been made suitable 
for outdoor service by perfection of details, such as enclosing the 
mechanisms, motor control, etc. 

In general, then, it may be fairly stated that the use of the 
outdoor substation is not to be limited particularly by the lack 
of apparatus suitable for the severe operating conditions, and 
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it is certain that even greater steps in the improvement of an 
paratus of this nature will occur. 


Application 

The indoor substation has been highly developed to meet 
the various classes of service imposed upon it, and in fact, hue 
become very nearly standardized. It is hardly necessary to 
consider its development and status here, except as a comparison 
with those particular classes of service in which the outdoor sub 
station may appear as its competitor, the advisability of the 
latter depending on a careful consideration of the various ad 
vantages and disadvantages as compared with the established 
type of indoor substation. 

Generally speaking, tor the purposes of considering outdoor 
installations, substations may be classified as serving the re¬ 
quirements of (a) small isolated loads, (It) large capacity load.' . 
and (c) apparatus auxiliary to central stations. 

A brief discussion of these respective divisions will indicate 
some of the requirements and opportunities incidental to each. 


vjivwx UU i »U LATiSD LA )A US 


It was in the class of small isolated loads that the development 
of the outdoor substation first started, and this has afforded 
its greatest field to date. 

Complete outdoor installations up to a few hundred kv a 
have enabled service to be given to isolated customers and small 
communities which otherwise could not be profitably served 
directly off the main transmission lines. It is possible to locate 
such substations almost anywhere, the structural and foundation 
requirements varying with conditions. The simplicity of 
c esign and construction has meant a small investment and a 
minimum of operating troubles. High-tension switching is 
usually limited to air-break types, instead of the costly oil 
switches, while lightning protection is afforded either by the 
electrolytic lightning arrester or the cruder horn type. '.Most, 
such installations have been free from elaborate secondary con 
trol, that provided being, if any, of the simplest type, established 
m weatherproof housings. There can be hardly any question 
as to opportunities for this type of station, and its rapid adoption 
and extending installation, on account of the factors of simpiieit v 

tefidT and lad< ° f attCndailCe - indicilUi the importance of 
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Large Capacity Loads 

The application of the outdoor substation to large capacity 
installations, particularly where the secondary control is split 
up into various circuits with more or less auxiliary apparatus, 
confronts us with larger problems. The substation may com¬ 
bine not only the functions of a switching station, but also that 
of supplying a large load to a community, and in general its lo¬ 
cation would not be affected by the type adopted, provided 
sufficient space is available. 

With substations of this character, involving attendance, it 
is necessary to provide a suitable building designed for at least 
part of the installation. What part of the high-tension appara¬ 
tus may properly be installed out of doors depends largely on 
the saving thereby effected. The actual outdoor apparatus must 
be provided for separately, and a combination of the indoor and 
outdoor substation will in many cases prove most advantageous. 
In some cases it is feasible to place the whole outfit out of doors, 
including the low-tension control equipment, provided the latter 
is not extensive, but in most cases it is questionable whether 
the operating features will permit this extreme. In cases where 
attendance is required it is certainly advisable to install the 
secondary equipment indoors. 

The manner of installing the outdoor equipment will, of course, 
depend upon the size and importance of the layout. . In general 
the incoming and outgoing lines must have proper terminal 
structures for connection and distribution to the banks of 
transformers. The transformers themselves should be pro¬ 
vided with proper foundations, preferably of concrete, so de¬ 
signed that they may be removed on rails, and provision 
should be made for heating the cases if climatic conditions 
require it, while the piping for oil or water must be carefully 
considered. 

The installation of lightning and control equipment is also 
subject, in general, to the same requirements. 

A most important detail of the outdoor installation is that of 
providing proper facilities for repairing damaged apparatus, and 
large stations must provide some shelter w T here such repairs can 
properly be made. 

The space occupied by the outdoor installation will, of course, 
be large, and adequate provision must be made for preventing 
anyone from coming in contact with the equipment. 
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Apparatus Auxiliary to Central Stations 

Many central stations operated in connection with trans¬ 
mission systems have a considerable portion of their buildings 
given up to high-tension equipment and apparatus incidental 
to its operation. 

The outdoor installation of such latter equipment would, in 
many cases, reduce the building cost materially, provided the 
extra outdoor space is available. The features of installation 
would be similar to those noted above. This phase of outdoor 
application is worthy of considerable attention and study. 

Comparisons 

Considered generally, the following are the advantages and 
disadvantages of outdoor installations: 

Advantages Disadvantages 

Lower first cost Repairs 

Ease of extensions Operating risks 

Reduction of fire hazard Danger to public 

Simplicity of layout Appearance. 

Reduction in cost was the cause for the development of this 
type of construction, is the reason for its continuance, and will 
govern its extensive application, when properly interpreted. 
For the small isolated substation of a few hundred kv-a., the 
cost will be from 25 per cent to over 50 per cent cheaper than 
the corresponding indoor station. For large installations, par¬ 
ticularly where a building is provided for secondary control, 
the per cent of saving is much smaller, the less being the cost 
of the outdoor part of the installation in proportion to the total, 
the less being the saving due to this construction. 

In connection with the cost, reduction of fire risk is important 
and outdoor service reduces this to a minimum. 

The simplicity of either complete or partial outdoor installation 
is particularly attractive. With the intensive development of 
the indoor station we have succeeded in obtaining about all the 
elaborateness of design possible, and any development offering 
opportunity for simplicity of construction and operation should 
be welcome. 

The disadvantages outlined have been mentioned generally 
m passing. The most serious ones are those of operation and 
facility for repairs. Experience indicates that operating diffi¬ 
culties are well overcome, and generally speaking, damage to 
modern apparatus is reasonably rare. Danger to outsiders can 
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certainly be prevented by fencing, etc,, while the matter of ap¬ 
pearance is only of interest in certain localities. 

Summary 

Summarizing the situation, we find that the equipment for 
outdoor installations has been developed to meet the severe 
conditions imposed. Successful operation of installations of 
this character during several years shows that operating difficul¬ 
ties are unusual. 

It is significant that at present there is installed, or under 
construction, approximately 300,000 kv-a, in high-tension out¬ 
door type transformers. The query may well become, instead 
of “ when shall we use the outdoor substation?” rather “ when 
shall it not be used?” The cost is the main factor, although 
operating features with increasing high voltage become attractive 
on account of the simplicity of the layout and the tendency to 
make the high-tension equipment a part of the line itself. 

The development of these ideas when applied to the central 
station itself should he as marked as it has been in the case of 
the substation, although the limits desirable to impose must in 
all cases be determined by the particular problem under consid¬ 
eration. 
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OUTDOOR SUBSTATIONS IN NEW ENGLAND 


BY FRED L. HUNT 


Abstract of Paper 

The present development of outdoor switching apparatus and 
transformers for systems of 110,000 volts or less is such as to 
make their use entirely successful, and in most transformer sub¬ 
stations, a considerable saving in first cost can be accomplished 
without increase in operating expenses, by making use of this 
type of equipment. 

This paper gives a brief description of two substations of 
10,000 lev-a. ultimate capacity, just put into operation, in which 
all the high-tension switching apparatus (60,000 volts) and the 
transformers are outdoors. The low-tension apparatus (13,200 
volts) and the railway apparatus are indoors. This arrangement 
is based on the three following principles which have in this case 
proved to be sound: 

1. That the greatest saving in building cost can be made by 
putting all high-tension work outdoors. 

2. That the switching apparatus, lightning arresters and trans¬ 
formers of voltages in the neighborhood of 06,000 volts are prac¬ 
tical and may be successfully operated outdoors in New England. 

3. That distributing switchboard, control switchboard and 
railway apparatus and switchboard are not suitable for outdoors. 


D URING the past summer, there have been built and put 
into operation by the Amherst Power Company two 
substations, a brief description of which may be of interest in 
connection with the present tendency towards the use of out¬ 
door substations. One of these is located at Chicopee and one 
at Agawam, Mass., both being supplied from the company's 
double-circuit, 60-cycle, three-phase, (>6,000-v<>lt transmission 
line extending from Turners Palls to Springfield. The accom¬ 
panying illustrations show various views of these substations, 
which arc practically duplicates as far as general layout is con¬ 
cerned . 

When these stations were being laid out, considerable atten¬ 
tion was given to a study of the advantages and disadvantages 
of indoor and outdoor apparatus, the result of which was the 
adoption of what might be called a send-outdoor substation in 
which all the 66,000-volt equipment, including the step-down 
transformers, was placed outdoors, as were also the aluminum 
lightning arresters on the 13,200-volt outgoing lines, while the 
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13,200-volt buses and switching, the control switchboard, the 
2300-volt distributing switchboard and the railway apparatus 
were placed inside. 

The choice between indoor and outdoor apparatus in different 
parts of the equipment was based on the following considerations: 

1. The 66,000-volt apparatus was the most bulky part of 
the equipment, and therefore the greatest saving in building 
space could be accomplished by putting it outdoors. 

2. The more complicated switching necessary with the num¬ 
erous 13,200-volt and 2300-volt outgoing circuits and synchron¬ 
ous motor circuits would have been much more difficult and ex¬ 
pensive to handle in an outdoor installation. Hence, they 
were placed inside. 

3. The control switchboards, with their motors, instruments 
and storage battery, and the railway motor-generator sets, 
have not at the present time been developed to the point where 
it is practical to operate them outdoors; therefore these were 
placed inside, hxccpt in the case of the switchboards with 
their meters and instruments, the storage battery and the 
railway sets, none of which are suited to outdoor' operation, 
the relative location of the remainder of the apparatus, that is, 
whether it would be placed indoors or outdoors, was determined 
principally by comparison of estimated first costs, since no 
well-founded objection to the use of outdoor aluminum light 
ning arresters, oil switches, transformers or buses could be found. 

The saving in the first cost of the building may be arrived 
at very closely on the basis that the cost of two proposed build¬ 
ings, erected on the same site, for the same purpose and of the 
same general design and material, will, within reasonable limits, 
ave first cost in the direct proportion to their cubic contents! 
A building, similar to the one actually erected, but of the dimen 
sions necessary to accommodate indoors all the apparatus in¬ 
cluding the 66,000-volt equipment, allowing for the same switch 
mg scheme, and providing a space for future expansion equal 
to that which is incorporated, in the present station and out 
door foundations, would cost on the above basis 202/KOths of 
the cost of the present building. After allowing for the extra 
cost of outdoor apparatus and the cost of outdoor foundations 

emtlTli raCtUreS V thC Savmg in this eaKe was an amount 
^ "" “ S ‘ °.**> *•*» .. 

The general arrangement at the Chicopee substation (see 
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Figs. 1 and 5) is as follows: A tap circuit is brought in from 
each of the two transmission lines through choke coils, discon¬ 
necting switches, and solenoid-operated non-automatic oil 
switches to a transfer bus, from which the transformers are 
supplied through disconnecting switches and solenoid-operated 
automatic oil switches, one set for each bank. An aluminum 
lightning arrester is installed on each incoming line. At present 
there is one bank of three 1500-lcw. oil-cooled transformers 
of the radiator type in use here, with one spare unit, and found¬ 
ations and conduits are installed for a second bank. This type 
of transformer construction brings the cost of oil-cooled trans¬ 
formers for outdoor work down to a point where their increased 
cost over water-cooled transformers is so little that it does not 
pay to add the complication of water cooling for the small sav¬ 
ing in first cost that can be accomplished, especially where 
the water would have to be pumped, as in this case, and where, 
as in all. outdoor stations in the northern part of this country, 
special precaution must be taken to prevent the freezing of water 
pipes. From the transformer bank one circuit is carried under¬ 
ground into the building to the 13,200-volt double bus in a 
concrete bus structure. 

The arrangement so far as outdoor station is concerned, is 
the same at Agawam (see Fig. 2) except that there is a dif¬ 
ference in the capacity of transformers^ and there are two cir¬ 
cuits from the secondary side of the transformers into the build¬ 
ing; one leading to the 13,200 volt bus, and one to the 2300- 
volt bus, as power is distributed at both voltages from Agawam 
station. 

Attention may now be called to some special features of the 
outdoor equipment. The oil in the outdoor transformers freezes 
at — 15 deg. cent. I t is therefore necessary to keep the temper¬ 
ature of the oil in the spare transformer above this point if it 
is to be ready for immediate service. This will be accomplished 
by connecting the* spare transformer to the bus on the low ten¬ 
sion side, from about Jan. 1st to Mar. 10th of each year. Dur¬ 
ing the remainder of the year the temperature of the oil in the 
-spare transformer does not go down to its freezing point when 
left without artificial, heat. 

The transformers and oil switches are connected by a com¬ 
plete piping system to a two-compartment oil tank buried in 
the ground, so that oil can be drained from any transformer 
or oil switch into its respective compartment of the oil tank, 
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and from there can be pumped through a portable oil filter press 
back into the transformers or switches. Alarm thermometers 
on the transformers are connected to bells in the station. I here 
is installed in the cover of each transformer a small heating unit 
taking 200 watts at 110 volts. The object of this unit is to 
keep the air in the top of the transformer, and especially the spare 
transformer when not excited, a little above the temperature 
of the air outside, so that in the process of breathing, which 
is sure to be present to some extent in any large transformer 
subjected to varying temperatures, the air taken in, even though 
heavily laden with moisture, will have that moisture vapor¬ 
ized by coming in contact with the warmer air inside, rather 
than being further condensed by coming in contact with cooler 
air inside, which latter condition would occur if there was no 
artificial heat inside the cover of the transformer. 

When it becomes necessary to disassemble a transformer 
it is rolled on to a transfer truck upon which it is run into a com¬ 
partment at one end of the station where a hoist is available 
of sufficient capacity to lift and remove the core. Switch hooks 
used for operating the disconnecting switches outdoors are 
fitted with a copper cone at about the middle of the handle, 
which cone is grounded when the hook is to be used. All the 
outdoor aluminum lightning arrester cans are painted white 
to overcome a difficulty experienced in warm climates where 
the absorption of the sun’s heat by dark-colored cans has raised 
the temperature of the electrolyte of the arrester to a point 
where it was damaged. Two coats of white paint on these 
cans have been sufficient to keep the temperature of the arresters 
below the danger point in these installations, up to the present 
time. This same treatment may be applied with similar re¬ 
sults to the transformers where excessive temperatures are 
reached on account of the sun’s direct rays. 

The winter weather test of these substations has already 
begun and the results so far observed are satisfactory. The 
Chicopee station after a recent sleet storm is illustrated in Fig. 3. 

Each outdoor station is surrounded by an iron picket fence 
and all the equipment is set on concrete foundations ext,ending 
below frost line and about 15 in. (38.1cm.) above the final level 
of the ground. Thus far in the operation of these stations 
nothing has occurred which indicates any important point of 
disadvantage in the outdoor arrangement, except that some 
difficulty was at first experienced in keeping the joints of the 
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cooling radiators on the transformers oil-1 ight, due to the wide 
range in temperature to which they were subjected every 24 
hours. The design of these radiators has now been changed, 
and the new radiators have thus far stood the test of wide tem¬ 
perature changes without developing leaks. 

It is probable that in practically all substations of the same 
general arrangement as these, considerable saving can be ac¬ 
complished by the outdoor arrangement of the high-tension 
apparatus, except where cost of land is very high, as in cities. 
There is no reason why, with proper local conditions, a con¬ 
siderable saving cannot be accomplished by the use of outdoor 
apparatus at generating stations. In other eases, the saving 
may be small or none when the particular arrangement of canal 
intakes and genera,for rooms is such that only a small additional 
expense is required to house the transformers and high-tension 
switching. lvaeli cast.* should receive special consideration. 
There appears to be no good reason for using outdoor appa¬ 
ratus except where a saving in first cost can he shown. 

Outdoor apparatus is also used on this system at several of 
the consumers* substations, where power is delivered, at 13,200 
volts and stepped down to 2300, 550, 440 or other voltages. 
Fig. 4 is a view of a typical station of this kind where power 
is delivered at 13,200 volts to a bank of three 250-kv-a. oil- 
eooled, single phase transformers, and stepped down to 2300 
volts for ust* in a textile mill. 

The transformers are connected to the 13,200 volt circuit 
through combination horn-gap arresters and choke coils, and 
horn-gap disconnecting switches, and the power is metered at 
13,200 volts by the use of outdoor potential transformers, 
indoor current transformers under shelter, and a meter in a 
box with glass cover. The tower stands approximately 20 ft. 
(0 m.) high, the bottom of the transformers being about It) ft. 
(3 in.) from the ground. 
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INDOOR AND OUTDOOR SUBSTATIONS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


BY H. L. FULLERTON 


Abstract of Paper 

, This paper covers some points in substation design for installa¬ 
tions for the lower voltages, including choice of location, type of 
building and arrangement of electrical apparatus. 

The subject is treated in three divisions, namely: customers’ 
substations fed from the distribution system, customers’ sub¬ 
stations fed from the transmission system and company's sub¬ 
stations. Attention is called to some of the advantages of both 
the. outdoor and indoor substations for each of the different 
divisions. 

Points to be considered in the selection of locations for sub¬ 
stations are outlined and several types of buildings, particu¬ 
larly the one of concrete slab construction, are described. At¬ 
tention is also called to different arrangements of electrical 
equipments, which may be employed for installations of various 
sizes. 

Different schemes for installing high-tension switchboard 
apparatus are considered, attention being called to the open wire 
and the cell structure installations, with special reference to the 
concrete cell structure and the method employed in its construc¬ 
tion. 


T HIS OBJECT of this paper is to cover in a general way 
outdoor and indoor substations of voltages up to and in¬ 
cluding 20,000, the limit being drawn at 20,000 volts because, 
where a higher transmission voltage than this is used, it is 
necessary to transform to a lower voltage on entering centers 
of population, I intend to call attention to some of the main 
points to be considered in determining the best location for sub¬ 
stations for various purposes, to show some forms of substation 
buildings which can be used under various conditions, to give 
some of the advantages of the outdoor and indoor types, and 
to show some forms of electrical installations which have been 
used to meet the various conditions which present themselves 
in substation design. 

Pur convenience in handling the subject, I shall divide it 
into two general divisions: 

1. Customers * substations, or those which are installed on 
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the customer’s premises and used only for feeding his service. 
This will be subdivided into: 

(a) Those fed from the regular distribution system. 

(b) Those fed from the transmission system. . 

2. Company’s substations, or those which are installed by 
the company at a center of load and used to deliver service 
at a reduced voltage to the consumers within that district. 

Customers’ Substations Fed from Distribution System 

Unless the customer is along the line of a low-tension dis¬ 
tribution system, it is necessary to install a substation to serve 
him with low-voltage service. This substation may be of any 
size from a small transformer on a pole on the street, to a large 
capacity installation in a regular substation room, depending 
on the customer’s load. The probable demand of the cus¬ 
tomer determines the type of substation to be installed, and 
whether it be fed from the primary distribution mains at a 
medium voltage or from the transmission system direct, at 
the higher voltage. It is impossible to handle some of the larger 
installations economically from the primary distribution system, 
which is usually between 2000 and 5000 volts. 

Customers whose demands are small, are ordinarily served 
by installing a small transformer on a pole adjacent to their load. 
This installation is very simple and serves quite well, until 
the demand requires transformers which are too large to be con¬ 
veniently handled in'this manner, but 50 kw. is probably about 
the limit for this type of construction. When the demand 
is above this point, it is necessary to make some special arrange¬ 
ment to furnish his service. If the location is such that room 
can be secured on the customer’s premises, the transformers 
can be nicely installed on ordinary wooden poles something 
after the manner shown in Fig. 1. 

In this arrangement two poles are placed on 10-ft. (3-m.) 
centers and a platform built between poles. A very neat ar¬ 
rangement can be made of the wiring on both the primary and 
the secondary side and the construction can be made safe both 
mechanically and electrically. The platform is constructed 
by fastening a channel to each side of the pole by through 
bolts and building thereon a wooden floor. The limit for an 
installation of this kind is about three 50-kw. transformers. 

Where greater capacity is required, it is often possible to 
set the transformers on a platform on the ground, enclosing them 
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with a high fence, so as to guard against persons coming in 
contact with electrical apparatus. 

If conditions are such that an outside location cannot be 
secured for the transformers, it is then necessary to procure 
an inside location and build a transformer vault or indoor 
substation. Of course, the customer wants the transformers 
located in the space that cannot be used for any other purpose, 
which is usually in the basement or sub-basement, and below 
the sewer level, while the rules of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters require transformer vaults to be sewered, also 
ventilated to the outside air. It quite frequently happens 
that the building is nearly completed before the architect 
remembers that a transformer vault will be necessary, unless 
some representative of the operating company impresses very 
forcibly upon him the necessity of making provisions for the 
same. Then the only available location is in some out of the 
way corner, where the transformers must be taken in through 
important parts of the building, often down flights of stairs 
of costly construction and entirely unsuited for the passage 
of heavy apparatus. When a freight elevator is installed, it 
is usually so located that it is not available for handling the 
substation equipment. 

If the architect has provided a transformer vault, it is usually 
about one-half the size that is necessary. In one partic ular 
instance that I recollect, the installed transformer capacity 
amounted to 1125 kw., while the space provided by the archi¬ 
tect was 3 by 10 ft. (0.9 by 3 m.), in which he expected us to 
place both the transformers and switching apparatus. In 
case no vault has been provided, it is necessary for the opera¬ 
ting company to make the installation, which must be made in 
accordance with the rules of the National Board of Fire Under¬ 
writers, hence, it is necessary for the company to construct 
its own transformer vault. 

Fig. 2 shows a fireproof transformer vault which has been 
installed in a building in which the architect had failed to make 
provision for the transformers. This type of vault has given 
very good results, where used, and is quite pleasing in appear¬ 
ance and cheap and easy to construct. The vault is built up 
of concrete slabs 3 by 6 ft. (0.9 by 1.8 m.) and 2 in. (5 cm.) thick, 
and an iron door having similar dimensions. The slabs and the 
doors can be prepared in the shop at odd times and kept in 
stock for such cases. Two or three men can easily handle 
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these slabs and erect the transformer vault in a short time. 
A vault of this type of construction can be made in any size 
from 3 ft. by 3 ft. (0.9 by 0.9 m.) and 6 ft. (1.8 m.) high, up, 
in multiples of three. It is portable, being simply held together 
at the corners by small angles and can readily be moved in case 
any change is being made which requires its removal. The 
bolt holes, etc., in the slabs are cast in at the time of prepa¬ 
ration. As will be noticed from Fig. 2, this construction furn¬ 
ishes a convenient place for mounting oil switches, instruments, 
etc., so that the customer can operate his installation without 
going near the high-voltage apparatus. Neither is the meter 
reader in any danger of coming in contact with high-voltage 
wires, when making his monthly calls. 

When the customer builds his own transformer vault, which 
is usually of brick or terra cotta construction, it is often pos¬ 
sible to have him build in the wall a slate slab to allow of the 
mounting of the switches and watt-hour meters in a manner 
similar to that shown in Fig. 2. The back of the slab should 
be mounted flush with the inside of the wall. Where the slab 
is mounted in a 13-in. (33-cm.) brick partition, the switch handles 
and instruments are well protected by the surrounding walls. 

Location of Transformers. The following points should be ob¬ 
served in selecting a location for the transformers: 

1. Position of customer’s load. 

2. Location of operating company’s street mains. 

3. Accessibility for delivering material. 

4. Accessibility for operating company’s employes. 

5. Possibilities of ventilation and sewer connection. 

In the selection of a location from the electrical viewpoint, 
the transformers should be installed as near as possible to the 
center of the customer’s load, as this will give him the least 
investment in copper and the best regulation to his various 
tablet boards. The company’s street mains should also be 
considered. It is very desirable, since the connection is usually 
made with underground cable, to have as short and straight 
a run for the cable as is possible. 

The location of the transformer vault should be such that the 
material can be delivered with as little work inside the cus¬ 
tomer’s building as is possible. It should also be such that the 
company’s employes can have access at any hour of the day 
or night, in case of trouble on the system. Delays caused by 
inability to find watchmen or building superintendents are often 
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quite serious. Since ventilation and sewer connections are 
required, it is necessary that this be taken into account in 
determining the vault location and a position should be selected 
that will lend itself to these requirements. 

Comparison of Outdoor and Indoor Installations. Some of 
the advantages of the outdoor installations are: 

1. Less cost for making installation. 

2. Usually more accessible for company’s employes in case 
of trouble. 

3. Less difficulty in connection to company’s lines. 

4. No transformer vault required. 

5. Better ventilation. 

Some of the advantages of indoor installations are: 

L Apparatus more accessible for inspection or repairs. 

2. Less danger of unauthorized persons interfering with 
apparatus. 

3. Customer can have control of the installation on the 
primary side, by means of oil switches, if desirable. 

4. x\pparatus protected from weather. 

Customers’ Substations Fed from Transmission System 

When the demand of the customer is so great that he cannot 
be fed from the regular distribution system, it becomes necessary 
to install on his premises a substation to serve him from the 
transmission system, which may be of any voltage from 5000 
up. Where space can be secured on the customer’s property, 
it is often possible to supply him with service from an outdoor 
substation, installing switches, lightning arresters, fuses, etc., 
on poles and locating the transformers on a platform, on the 
ground, or on a suitable structural iron tower some feet above 
the ground. 

Fig. 3 shows a 200-kw. outdoor installation in which the 
transformer is installed on a concrete foundation between two 
poles, on which are mounted the pole top switches, fuses, light¬ 
ning arresters, etc., and around which is built a high picket 
fence with a couple of strands of barbed wire above the top of 
the pickets. Entrance is gained to the enclosure through a 
gate, which is kept locked. This is about as inexpensive an 
installation as it is possible to make and yet it has very satis¬ 
factorily furnished service to this brickyard for several years. 
The picket fence and barbed wires are even a better protection 
to the installation than mounting off the ground on towers, 
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as shown in Fig. 4. Boys are not so apt to climb the picket 
fence as they are to climb the towers. 

Fig. 4 shows an installation in which the transformers are 
mounted some ten or twelve feet above the ground on a struc¬ 
tural steel construction, the top of the tower, like the poles 
in the previous case, being used for mounting the switching 
apparatus. This makes a very good arrangement up to the 
point where the transformers become too large to be handled 
readily. 

Where it is not possible to secure outdoor space or when ob¬ 
jection is made to the outdoor installation, the apparatus must 
be installed in a building either erected for the particular pur¬ 
pose or in one that is already constructed and can be used for 
the installation. Where the power is to be supplied to machines 
in a large factory, it is often desirable to enclose a small space 
for substation purposes in the building near the center of the 
load. 

Fig. 5 shows the inside view of a substation erected in the 
center of a large screw and bolt works. The building is of steel 
and corrugated iron construction. The high-tension service 
is brought to the substation through cables supported from 
the roof of the building. By this arrangement, the substation 
was located near the center of the load and not only saved the 
customer considerable on his copper investment, but gave 
him good regulation to his motors, which would have been 
impossible with the substation'located at one end of the factory, 
at a point which he had selected and at which point he was 
very determined the installation should be made. This cus¬ 
tomer is served with two high-tension lines, his running load 
being approximately 1000 kw. Three 375-kw., single-phase 
transformers controlled by automatic oil circuit breakers are 
used. The transformers are connected to the bus on both 
the high- and low-tension sides by disconnecting switches, thus 
enabling any one transformer to be cut out for either inspec¬ 
tion or repairs without interrupting service. The customer's 
switchboard and motor-generator set are located in one end 
of the substation building. 

In another case, where a substation was built in the center 
of a large steel mill, it so happened that the works were built 
on either side of a street, so it was possible to locate the sub¬ 
station in a very accessible point and still keep to the center 
of load. The substation was designed so that it would be able 
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to handle the entire power requirements of the mill. When 
the installation was first made the demand was only about 
400 kw., but they ha^ve been steadily increasing their demand 
until they now have connected about 2500 horse power and are 
making inquiries for more. Hence is emphasized the neces¬ 
sity for designing substations so that additions can be made 
from time to time as the customer’s demand increases. 

It is usually quite difficult to make the customer see that he 
should allow ample space in his substation, so that increase 
in size of apparatus can be made as his demand requires. Us¬ 
ually he thinks' that his demand will be small and that you 
are requiring him to give up space much too large for your 
purposes. 

Where the customer’s demand is of any considerable size 
it has been found quite desirable to install check meters on 
his service, the average of the two meters being taken as his 
consumption. When there is a difference of about 2 per cent 
in their readings, the meters are recalibrated. 

The following, points should be observed in selecting loca¬ 
tions for and in designing customers’ substations: 

1. The installation should be as near as possible to the center 
of the customer’s load. 

2. The installation should be at a point where it will be least 
in the customer’s way, and still be accessible to the opera¬ 
ting company. 

3. If outdoors, the installation should be well enclosed, so 
as to prevent unauthorized persons from getting into danger. 

4. The design should be such that additions and repairs can 
be made to the equipment with the least possible interruption 
to the customer’s service. 

5. The design of the building should be such as to allow of 
the ready changing of transformers as demand requires. 

6. The source of power should be such as to give him the most 
reliable conditions of service. Customers who are vitally ef¬ 
fected .by outages should be furnished with emergency service. 

7. Apparatus should be so arranged that the customer can 
handle his own switching at the direction of the operating 
company. 

8. Installation should be made as well insulated and as nearly 
fool-proof as possible, since it is usually operated by men un¬ 
familiar with high-tension current. 
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Comparison of Outdoor and Indoor Installations. In cus¬ 
tomers’ substations the field for the outdoor installations seems 
to be with the smaller isolated customer, where he has vacant 
space about his plant. Where the larger installations are made, 
the outdoor type does not seem so well adapted. 

Some of the advantages of outdoor installations are: 

1. No cost for new buildings. 

2. No space required in customer’s present buildings. 

3. All high-tension current kept outside of customer’s build¬ 
ings. 

Some of the advantages of indoor installations are: 

1. More reliable switching equipment can be installed. 

2. Better facilities for inspection and repair. 

3. Apparatus protected from weather. 

4. Switching can be handled more easily by customer. 

5. Less danger of accident to public. 

6. Safer arrangement of apparatus possible. 

Company’s Substations 

Where the operating company generates its power at a large 
central station, which is usually at a point quite remote from 
the demand, or where it purchases power from some trans¬ 
mission company, it is necessary for it to receive current at a 
much higher voltage than that at which it can distribute to 
the small light and power consumers, hence, it is obliged to 
install a substation to transform the power from the trans¬ 
mission voltage to a lower distributing voltage. The size of 
this substation, of course, depends upon the character of the 
district to be served, which may be anything from a small 
suburban town, having a small demand, to the thickly populated 
power district having several thousand kilowatts demand. 

When it has been decided that the time is ripe for a sub¬ 
station in a certain district, one of the most important and by 
no means the easiest problem is the selection of a location. 
Some of the points which should be considered in making a 
selection are: 

1. Location of the present load. 

2. Future development of the district. 

3. Distance from existing substations on the system. 

4. Outlet from the substation for the various feeders. 

5. Street frontage. 

The above points determine the geographical location for 
the substation in the district. It is not always best to locate 
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in the center of the existing load, as the tendency may be to¬ 
ward development in one particular direction due to natural 
conditions in this section. Again, the demand may be too close 
to an existing substation to warrant a second one, therefore, 
it may be advisable to locate to one side of the present load, 
and be in a better position to handle the growth outward from 
the present substations. 

The outlet from the substation should be given considerable 
attention; if aerial lines are to be installed, a location such that 
it is possible to feed in at least two directions should be selected, 
and a corner lot would be preferable, where the lines could ra¬ 
diate from the substation in four directions. This means that 
the pole line from the substation will not be so heavily loaded 
as if only one outlet were available. Even though it be an 
underground district, it is quite desirable to have several out¬ 
lets and save congestion in subways. 

Substation Buildings .—Probably one of the least expensive 
buildings suitable for substation purposes is that made of 
structural steel and corrugated iron, but while this building 
is comparatively low in cost, its life is also comparatively short, 
and on the whole it is not very desirable. 

A type of building, which compares very favorably in cost 
with one of steel and corrugated iron, but which has much 
greater life, is shown in Fig. 6. This building is simply an en¬ 
largement of the slab transformer vault construction referred 
to earlier in this paper. It is built up of structural steel on 
which arebolted two-in. (5-cm.) reinforced concrete slabs of stand¬ 
ard size; the roof is also made of these slabs, supported by the 
framework of the building. The concrete roof is covered by 
a tar paper and gravel roofing. About a six-in. (15.2 cm.) 
slope to the 12-ft. (3.6 m.) width is allowed. Steel sash, wire- 
glass windows and steel louvres are used. For air supply, a 
section of concrete is left off one or two of the lower slabs, 
leaving the expanded metal reinforcing exposed. This allows 
a free inlet of air and at the same time prevents large objects 
from entering. Regular lj-in. (3.8 cm.) expanded metal is 
used in the construction of the slabs. 

This building compares very favorably in appearance with 
that of the average garage or out-building which may be found 
on back streets or alleys, and makes a fireproof construction. 
It is also portable and can be used to good advantage at a 
location from which its removal at some future time may be 
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desired. This building is 12 by 18 ft. (3.6 by 5.4 m.) and 15 ft. 
(4.5 m.) high. In it are installed three 250-kw. transformers 
serving four 2200-volt feeders. 

Where a better type of building is required, brick or stone 
is usually used in the construction and as elaborate a design 
as is desired can be utilized. By the use of rock faced brick 
and sawed stone, a building very pleasing in appearance can 
be constructed at a reasonable cost. 

The cost of buildings, or their equivalents, for substation 
purposes varies so widely, due to location and cost of labor, 
that it is impossible to give an estimate that would meet all 
conditions; however, I am giving a relative value to the various 
types, taking as a unit the least expensive installation—that 
with the outdoor apparatus installed on a concrete platform 
and enclosed by a fence. 

Concrete foundations, poles, picket fence... (Fig. 3.) 1.00 

Structural steel tower.(Fig A.) 2.25 

Steel and corrugated iron building (12 by 18 ft).... 4.50 

Steel and concrete slab building « “ “ 6.75 

Ordinary red brick building « “ « 15.00 

Rock faced brick and sawed stone * « « 25.00 

Substation Installations. Like the buildings, the electrical 
installation has a very wide range of possible combinations. 
The outdoor substation is the cheapest, especially where no 
switching or regulating apparatus is required. However, it 
does not seem particularly well suited for installations where 
there is small apparatus such as instruments, oil switches, 
feeder regulators, etc., which should be housed. Of course, 
it would be possible to put the transformers and high-tension 
apparatus on the outside, erecting a building for the housing 
of the low-tension apparatus. Installations of this type have 
been made and work out very nicely for the small demands, 
but the present designs for outdoor switching apparatus for 
10,000 and 20,000 volts are not such as to allow of very large 
installations being made along these lines. 

It frequently happens that a transmission line may pass by 
a small hamlet or power customer from which a small revenue 
can be procured and still the income will not justify making a 
very expensive substation installation. This class of business 
can be taken care of by an outdoor substation. By an in¬ 
stallation of this kind the town is furnished with electric light, 
which it may very much desire, and the operating company 
receives a small revenue from a district which would not allow 
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of the installation of a regular substation building and appar¬ 
atus. Fig. 7 shows an installation of this type. The trans¬ 
formers are mounted on a tower construction some feet above 
the ground. Pole top switches, fuses, etc., are used, no reg¬ 
ulators or switches being installed on the low-tension side. 
If regulators are necessary, the outdoor pole type can be used. 

Diagram A, Fig. 15, shows the wiring of this installation. 
The apparatus is connected to the transmission line through 
a switch and fuse, a choke coil and ground horn being inserted 
between the switch and fuse. 

Diagram C shows the wiring of the installation made in the 
concrete slab building shown in Fig. 6. The transformers are 
protected by high-tension fused circuit breakers which also 
act as disconnecting switches for the incoming transmission 
lines, the transformers being connected directly to the high-ten¬ 
sion bus. On the low-tension side each circuit is controlled 
by an oil switch and fuse. Lightning arresters are mounted 
on the poles outside the building. 

Neither of the above installations can really be said to have 
a high-tension switchboard. This is scarcely necessary where 
the substation is small and is fed by only one or two trans¬ 
mission lines. Where the substation is important enough to 
have feeders from separate power houses, or where it is used 
as a switching station for high-tension lines, it is necessary to 
install some type of high-tension switchboard. 

The simplest and probably the cheapest installation that can 
really be called a switchboard is the open wire type. Fig. 8 
shows a fair example of this type of construction. The oil 
switches are mounted in concrete cells, while the busbars, dis¬ 
connecting switches, etc., are mounted on framework above 
the switch structure. The spacings of the wires are kept at 
12 in. (30.4 cm.) or better for opposite polarities. Cambric- 
insulated flameproof wire is used throughout. Disconnect¬ 
ing switches are installed on both the high-tension and low- 
tension sides of the transformers, so that one transformer can 
be disconnected without interfering with the service. Where 
open wiring is used, it is always painted a standard color, 
such as red for 11,000 volts, drab for 2200 volts and white for 
110 volts, and this arrangement of colors is adhered to through¬ 
out the system. 

Diagram B, Fig. 15, shows the wiring of a layout of this type. 
Both incoming and outgoing lines feed through oil circuit 
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breakers to the high-tension bus. Disconnecting switches 
are always installed on each side of the oil breakers. 

Fig. 9 shows, in section, the arrangement for a double-bus 
open wire construction. The double bus arrangement is nec¬ 
essary where different combinations of high-tension lines are * 4 

desired. This installation is very compact, yet all wires have 
ample clearance for both safety and ease of construction and 
repairs. 

The next step toward safety is the use of the cell structure. 



In this arrangement all wires are separated by barriers of some 
description; soapstone, slate, concrete, ebony wood are some 
of the materials generally used. I will touch only on the use 
of concrete. This is probably the cheapest and gives a grounded 
surface for mounting the equipment, thus depending entirely 
upon the insulation of the apparatus. 

When the cell structure is referred to, we usually think of 
something quite massive, but it is sometimes desirable to erect 
a cell structure and at the same time economize floor space. 
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Fig. 10 shows, in section, a double bus installation in which 
the busbars, series transformers, fuses and most of the dis¬ 
connecting switches are mounted in compartments. The roof 
trusses are built through the cell structure, so that most 
of the available space is utilized. The lines enter through 
roof tubes between the vertical cell barriers. Connections to 
and from the oil switches are made with cambric-insulated wire 



in fiber conduit mounted in the concrete wall. To the right in 
the figure, the 2200-volt feeder switchboard, built in a double 
deck arrangement, is shown. 

On the roof of the station are the outdoor electrolytic light¬ 
ning arresters. A ladder is provided at the end of the build¬ 
ing for use in getting to the roof to operate the arrester equipment. 

Piagram D, Fig. 15, shows the wiring of this station. The 
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lines feed in through oil switches to selector type disconnect¬ 
ing switches, and thence to each of the buses. One bus is 
sectionalized so that some of the lines ordinarily feed through 
to other substations entirely independent of the load in this 
station. 

Figure 11 shows the inside view of this station, with the 
high-tension concrete structure to the left and the 2200-volt 
incandescent feeder switchboard to the right. In the construc¬ 
tion of this feeder switchboard, remote-control oil switches 
were used, which means all 2200-volt apparatus was kept away 
from the switchboard panels. Automatic voltage regulators 
were used on each feeder. 

A more elaborate concrete structure is that shown in Figs. 
12 and 13. Fig. 12 shows the front view of the concrete struc¬ 
ture and Fig. 13 the section of a double bus switchboard. 
All circuits are connected to each bus through remote-control 
oil circuit breakers. The insulators supporting the bus also 
make connection between the bus and the connections to the 
disconnecting switches. The switchboard panel is directly 
in front of each high-tension panel, thus allowing the use of 
hand-operated oil circuit breakers. 

In the structure, notice the location of the oil switch at the 
bottom. This is made possible by the use of single-conductor 
lead cable clamped to the concrete and connecting the upper 
disconnecting switch with the oil circuit breaker. The hori¬ 
zontal barriers between buses are hung from the center web 
of the structure without any supporting posts at the outer edge. 
This allows of ready access to the buses. Space was also 
particularly valuable in this case, as is indicated by the posi¬ 
tion of the roof truss. Provision is made for adding larger 
switches in series with the present ones on the main floor at some 
future time. This switchboard serves not only for substation 
purposes, but is a distribution board for high-tension circuits 
to other substations. 

Diagram 22, Fig. 15, shows the waring of this switchboard. 
All circuits are double-throw 7 on either bus. The buses are 
sectionalized by disconnecting swatches to allow of greater flex¬ 
ibility in switching. The transmission lines can be operated 
in multiple or separately, each one feeding its own section of 
load. By operating separately, trouble on one section will 
not generally affect the other parts of the system. 
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I-cannot pass the subject of concrete cell structure without 
a few words regarding the method of construction. The usual 
method of building these cell structures is by erecting forms 
and pouring the concrete, using reinforcing rods where neces¬ 
sary. Owing to the difficulty of securing a uniform and smooth 



Fig. 13 


job, we have digressed a little from the usual method and are 
building an expanded metal framework and plastering the con¬ 
crete body onto it. The thickest portions plastered are three 
inches. The scratch coat contains a small quantity of hair, the 
remaining coats being pure cement and sand. The finishing 
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coat is of Keen cement, which gives a hard, white, smooth 
surface. In the finishing coat, a small quantity of lime is used 
to make the cement work more smooth. 

Figure 14 gives an idea of the method of constructing the 
expanded metal framework. Angles are used in the heavy 
barriers and small channels are riveted or tied to these, the 
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along the route of the transmission system without considerable 
line extension. Where larger municipalities are handled, it 
is usually desirable to install emergency service which requires 
more or less high-tension switching, and an indoor substation 
is usually desirable. 

Some of the advantages of an outdoor installation are: 

1. Little or no cost for building. 

2. Less cost for high-tension apparatus. 

Some of the advantages of an indoor installation are: 

1. All apparatus protected from weather. 

2. Greater ease of inspection and repair. 

3. Less depreciation on equipment. 

4. Less danger of accident to inquisitive persons. 

5. More reliable high-tension apparatus procurable. 

6. Safer high-tension construction possible. 
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OUTDOOR SUBSTATIONS IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


BY LESLIE L. PERRY 


Abstract of Paper 

Conditions in the Middle West, particularly in the agricul¬ 
tural districts, have often been such as to necessitate,the con¬ 
struction of small 33,000-volt outdoor substations in order to 
make the supply of current commercially practicable. 

These stations have been constructed with very simple switch¬ 
ing and protective equipment, and economy of design and pro¬ 
tection to the main line have been the dominating feature of de¬ 
sign. 

Operation of such stations has been successful and they are of 
great benefit to the communities served. 

Improvement in lighting and overload protection is looked for. 


T HE CONDITIONS in such states of the Middle West 
as Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky, are very favorable to 
the use of small outdoor substations. Many of these have been 
built during the last year, and more undoubtedly will be built in 
the next few years. There is little very high-tension trans¬ 
mission within 300 miles (482.8 km.) of Chicago, but there is 
a large amount of 22,000-volt, 33,000-volt, and some 50,000- 
volt transmission. These lines for the most part serve dis¬ 
tricts that are not densely populated. In many sections, par¬ 
ticularly in Illinois, the communities are almost purely agricul¬ 
tural, with only those small industries associated directly with 
agriculture. 

In the manufacturing States, particularly in New England, 
oftentimes a factory or mill can readily supply electricity made 
either by water power or steam on a moderate investment cost 
and with a very low operating expense. But many of the 
richest agricultural districts of the Middle West are without small 
reliable water powers, and cheap, economical steam plants are 
impossible under the conditions. 

Many towns of 2000 people have three-fourths of their 
people within a radius of a mile (1.6 km), and the entire elec¬ 
trical business of one of these towns may not warrant the ex¬ 
pense of more than a single man devoting his entire* attention 
to electric service. Where, as occasionally, local plants have 
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been built, they usually have rendered very indifferent service 
and seldom operate throughout the 24 hours. With a distri¬ 
bution system of 33,000 volts nearby, of course continuous 
service can be readily given; but in order to make such service 
commercially possible, investment and operating costs must 
be kept within the lowest reasonable limi ts 

It frequently happens that such local plants as exist have 
not enough floor space or headroom to house 33,000-volt ap¬ 
paratus, and in other cases there are no suitable buildings, so 
that immediately there comes up the question of building in- 
vestment. & 

In the climate of Chicago, it is the opinion of many engineers 
that somewhat more reliable operation will be had with indoor 
apparatus, and where housing has to be provided for consider¬ 
able apparatus, such as street lighting equipment, feeder- 
regulators, and perhaps a motor-generator or a synchronous 
converter, the size of the load and the number of customers 
served warrants a new building. Of course, with voltages of 
60,000 and above, the indoor station would not be possible 
where it can be used at 33,000. Where the load is below 300 kw. 
it is often considered that on voltages of 33,000 and above, 
the cost of any high-tension oil switch and aluminum cell arrester 
is not warranted, so that very simple outdoor high-tension switch¬ 
ing and protective gear with the outdoor type transformers 
make a substation.equipment well adapted to the requirements. 

Vv here no indoor space is available, just enough housing is pro¬ 
vided to protect a low-tension oil switch, a watt-hour-meter 
ammeter, and voltmeter, with space for a street lighting regulator 
lf required. 


vv nut; 


many stations have supporting uetmta ouut or wood, 
undoubtedly more and more of them will be built of steel. At 
first thought one would consider the wood much cheaper; but 
mang into account that the steel structure can be built by 
efficient shop labor with minimum erecting costs, while the wood 
structure requires the less efficient field labor, and does not have 
the reliability, life, or freedom from fire risk that the steel does, 
It will be found the wood structure is not any cheaper. 

A station to handle three 50-kw. transformers can be sup- 
ported on a tower with a six-foot (1.8-m.) base as shown in Fig.l. 
A six-foot square house of galvanized iron or heavy sheet steel 
is ample for most requirements and accommodates a 2300- 
volt low-tension panel as shown in Fig. 2, and incandescent 
outfit for street lighting. 
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These substations are connected to transmission lines sup¬ 
plying substations of larger size, say 600 kw. per station and 
above; provision should therefore be made to automatically 
cut free these outdoor substations from the transmission lines 
in case trouble develops in the small station. Hence, in the 
supply of power to the small rural station, the chief requisites 
to be met are: 1, economy of design, 2, protection to the main 
line, and 3, reliability of service in so far as the elements of the 
outdoor station itself are concerned. 

Up to the present these stations have been very successful. 
The problems of overload and lightning protection have been 
solved with reasonable success, but unquestionably improve¬ 
ment can be made in these directions. In the absence of better 
devices of reasonable cost, either the plain wire fuses on horn 
gaps, or the liquid high-tension fuses with or without horn gaps, 
have been chiefly used for protecting the line, reliance being 
placed on the low-tension devices for overload on the substation 
itself. 

For lightning protection a ground gap has been used, and the 
substation fuse is so mounted as to protect the line when the 
line current too freely follows the lightning. Choke coils are 
used in the transformer leads. 

In designing such stations it should be remembered that 
they will often be in the hands of inexperienced operators, and 
hence every precaution should be taken to permit proper atten¬ 
tion by ordinary emergency men; for this reason many sta¬ 
tions have been built with disconnecting switches on a separate 
pole with lever gear such that the switch can be operated by 
any intelligent man. With this arrangement fuses can be 
replaced or defective transformers exchanged on a structure 
absolutely without any live wires connected to it. 

In mounting the transformers well above ground, due re¬ 
gard has been paid to keeping the high-tension apparatus as 
free as possible from interference by careless or inquisitive 
boys, marauding animals, or the washerwoman’s wind-blown 
laundry. 

Sufficient success has been attained to demonstrate that 
by using these small outdoor stations good electric service can 
be supplied rural communities at attractive prices, and the 
central stations and the manufacturers are rendering true 
public service in reaching communities otherwise unable to 
benefit by central station service. 
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Discussion on “ Outdoor vs. Indoor Substations ” (Ma- 
comber), “ Outdoor Substations in New England ” 
(Hunt), “ Indoor and Outdoor Substations in Penn¬ 
sylvania ” (Fullerton) and “ Outdoor Substations 
in the Middle West ” (Perry). New York, February 
25, 1914. 

A. H. Kruesi: The time has passed for the discussion of the 
design of outdoor stations, and we must get down to the results of 
experience. The difference in cost generally between an indoor 
and an outdoor substation, taking buildings, equipment and steel 
structures, wiring, installation, etc., all into account, is generally 
not very large. 

Mr. Hunt states that for the case he describes the difference 
is only about 11 per cent. That, I think, means that the outdoor 
substation should be restricted to comparatively small instal¬ 
lations, like those, for example, which serve a single factory or 
industry. I think that for a substation which might cost any¬ 
where from $20,000 to $50,000, a saving of $2000 to $5000 is 
altogether trifling, compared with the continuity of service 
which a city has the right to demand of a public service company, 
and that for such a small saving one would not be warranted in 
going to the. outdoor construction if it can be shown that the risk 
of interruption due to the outdoor location of the apparatus is 
materially greater. 

. Two of these papers show photographs of outdoor stations for 
industrial plants using steel towers with the transformers placed 
on platforms on the towers. That makes the towers more ex¬ 
pensive, due to the dead load, and the wind load, and I wonder 
if the transformers are put upon the platform as a matter of 
habit, because we have been hanging transformers on poles, or 
whether any real good is accomplished by having them up in the 
air. It costs more money, and in an emergency such as a burn- 
out of a transformer it will require more time and money to take 
the defective transformer down and put a new one in its place. 

A. R. Smith: The outdoor station is now some years old, and 
there are .many of various capacities in existence, apparently 
giving satisfaction. The relative merits of the two types have 
frequently been discussed in a general way. What we want now 
ar T?P me recor ds of actual operating troubles in different climates. 

i he reason for the existence of the outdoor station is economy, 
and there is no doubt that in many cases economy has resulted 
trom the adoption of the outdoor station. There is, likewise 
no doubt that many have been deceived in believing that they 
economized in resorting to the outdoor design. 

The writer believes that there is a field for outdoor stations, 
that the small transformer station of any potential without 
oil switches or attendants, and the large transformer or switching 
station of 60,000 volts and above, represent the two classes where 
economy m first cost can be shown. However, the saving in the 
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latter is largely a matter of the system of connections adopted. 

There are many considerations as regards the choice between 
the indoor and outdoor station which have not been generally 
discussed and which the writer would like to suggest, with the 
hope that further data will be forthcoming. In fact, engineers in 
general are uncertain as to which policy should be pursued, and 
more enlightenment on the subject will enable us to proceed along 
definite lines with much greater assurance. 

Oil-cooled transformers . The capacity of an oil-cooled trans¬ 
former is wholly dependent on the area of radiating surface and 
the rate of heat transmission per unit of surface. The tempera¬ 
ture of the transformer case when exposed to the sun may be from 
15 to 20 deg. fahr. hotter than if protected from the sun’s rays. 
If the temperature of the oil is 135 deg. fahr. and that of the case 
is 115 deg. fahr., the difference of 20 deg. gives the factor of heat 
transmission. Now, if the case were shaded, the difference would 
be from 35 to 40 deg., which means that the outdoor transformer 
has to be much larger. 

It has been suggested that the transformer tanks be painted a 
light color to retard the heat absorption, and this should be effec¬ 
tive; but the radiation of heat from the tank to the air is some¬ 
thing like a ratio of 14 to 19 for light and dark colored surfaces, 
so that the net gain is a question. 

The radiation is also directly affected by the velocity of air due 
to the convection currents caused by the heat emitted from the 
transformer. In the case of an outdoor transformer the height of 
the chimney effect is approximately the height of the transformer, 
as the heated air is immediately diffused after leaving the top of 
the transformer. On the other hand, the ventilation of an in¬ 
door transformer can be directed and controlled so that a uni¬ 
form circulation on all sides is maintained and a chimney effect 
of two or three times the height of the transformer obtained. It 
may be argued that the relative costs of the two types of stations 
have been based on the manufacturer’s costs of the two types of 
transformers; but the manufacturer has been obliged to use a 
factor of safety on indoor transformers much too high because 
so many transformers have been placed in buildings without any 
consideration for ventilation. Now, give the manufacturer a 
drawing showing a perfectly ventilated building for the trans¬ 
former and then compare the costs of the indoor transformer with 
the outdoor transformer having more radiating surface or smaller 
copper and core losses; outdoor bushings; water-tight covers; 
non-freezing oil, or the capitalization of the losses due to exciting 
idle transformers; heating coils, and the capitalization of losses 
in the same, and we will find a greater difference than anticipated. 

Water-cooled transformers . Water-cooled transformers are 
better suited for outdoor service, but these too have objectionable 
features. First, the water has to be kept in circulation in all idle 
transformers every day that the temperature is below 32 deg. 
fahr., which entails a pumping expense, and extra valves and 
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drains are necessary so that no water is left standing in dead-end 
pipes when a transformer is removed in cold weather. Second, 
oil-drain piping has to be designed without pockets which might 
uecome filled with moisture of condensation and freeze, and all 
valves have to be kept in working order. Third, the circ ula tion of 
water m an idle transformer has a tendency to keep the oil from 
reezing, but it might be necessary to arrange to use the warm 
water obtained _ from the transformers in operation and then, 
a f l “ e best > this is very ineffective as the water coils are at the top 
ot the transformer and all heat transmitted to the oil at the bot¬ 
tom is by conduction and not by convection. 

. In . general, the heat produced by the transformers is wasted 
m winter when it is most needed, and in summer, when it is diffi¬ 
cult to dispose of the heat, the transformers are located in the 
warmest place—in the sun. 

Lightning arresters. With an efficient electrolyte the film 
the cones is V6 7 rapid when the temperature 
10 ^ de u - fabr ' J° msulate the arrester tanks from the 
objectionable because it confines the heat if the ar¬ 
rester is discharging frequently. It has therefore occasionally been 
necessary to protect the arrester by means of a sunshade 7 

orevaw' > Dun S g ^ ther short-circuits are most 

tacts^afti Sh f ° f advis t ble t0 Aspect the oil switch con¬ 
tacts after rupturing a severe short-circuit. In the case of the 

outdoor oil switch, this can only be done in wet weather by re¬ 
moving the switch to the repair shed, because of the oossiffilitv 
of permitting moisture to enter the tanks Possibility 

It has long been acknowledged in the design of steam nkmto: 

l0Cate ^ in hot > wet inaccessible 8 p^ce^does 

h & a ^ ei ^ 10n from the operator that it should Now 

f ss rS 


cal with certain wiring connections 1 1S p °-^ slble and econ omi- 
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not be true- The spacing between conductors out of doors may 
be considerably greater, but at least 50 per cent greater spacing 
is necessary to obtain the same factor of safety, because of the 
rain and the wind which will start an arc sooner and carry it 
farther. Then there is the transformer fire risk. We can readily 
imagine the resulting damage if a transformer should get on fire 
adjacent to a steel tower, the failure of which might result in the 
collapse of the entire steel structure of bridges so often employed. 

Facility of making additions. The outdoor station can readily 
be added to or changed; but it cannot be readily housed in if the 
outdoor scheme is found unsuited for the climatic conditions. 
Furthermore, if all of the money is invested in the apparatus, 
the cost of replacing it due to obsolescence, inadequacy or de¬ 
preciation is proportionally increased. The life of a building is 
usually considered to be at least twice that of the apparatus. 

General considerations. The maintenance of the outdoor 
station structures should not be materially different from the 
building structure, as the steel towers should be painted, provided 
the wiring is arranged to make painting possible, and the walks, 
foundations, fences, repair shop, and operating house kept in 
repair. The cost of maintenance of the outside apparatus 
will probably be more than the inside apparatus. 

_In cold climates there are the snowfalls and drifts to contend 
with, which means extensive shoveling of paths, and the 
clearing of the tracks and turn-tables of ice. And during elec¬ 
trical storms, all of the apparatus is exposed to a direct stroke of 
lightning, as choke coils cannot conveniently be arranged al¬ 
ways to direct the lightning to the arresters. 

These objections are set forth, not with a view to discourage 
the use of outdoor stations, but to show that the saving of a 
$25,000 or $50,000 building does not necessarily represent the 
net saving, and that the resulting saving is not always sufficient 
to warrant the adoption of the outdoor station, if reliability is to 
be sacrificed or maintenance increased. 

Roy E. Argersinger: We must see a very large saving in order 
to make the outdoor substation worth while, as I believe the dan¬ 
ger we run into ought to be very seriously considered. For in¬ 
stance, if we get a bad storm, we are more likely to get trouble 
at that time than when the sun is shining, and we do not want 
to go out and pull the transformer apart when a heavy storm is 
raging. It is hard to get any one to work on the outdoor sub¬ 
stations during such conditions. During the last week in our 
country w’e have had the thermometer down to 15 and 18 deg. 
below zero, and it is hard to get linemen to look at the line, to say 
nothing of the station, under such conditions. 

H. B. Gear: It seems to me that the economic question whether 
or not the outdoor substation pays is very largely a question 
of determining the balance between the cost of the building and 
the cost of the rest of the equipment. In industrial substations 
running from 150 kw. to 1000 kw., the possibility of an outside 
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substation is just as likely to be fixed by local conditions as by the 
desirability of saving the cost of a building. In some manufac¬ 
turing plants there is no available space for the placing of a 
substation. The equipment must be placed on poles in the 
public thoroughfare or installed in a vault, if the line is under¬ 
ground. 

For the smaller substations it is not entirely an economic ques¬ 
tion. The cost of the building,, if a separate building is erected 
for the purpose, is apt to be as much or more than the cost of the 
equipment itself in the smaller sizes, and therefore anything in the 
way of an enclosing building becomes a considerable addition 
to the total investment. 

As we pass up to the higher capacities, and where the outdoor 
installation becomes desirable, because of the fact that the ser¬ 
vice is supplied by very high voltages, the problem becomes a 
little different. The tremendous separation required for 66,000 
volts, naturally suggests putting the apparatus outdoors rather 
than building a structure big enough to provide necessary clear¬ 
ances. In the case shown in one of the papers, the saving figured 
out is about 11 per cent. At lower voltages, and with large sub¬ 
stations such as are found in metropolitan work, with several 
thousand kilowatts involved, the amount which may be saved is 
a much smaller percentage, since the potential regulators, the 
switchboard equipment and all the accessories required in dis¬ 
tributing from a substation, as a matter of giving good service, 
must be placed indoors, and only the transformers and the 
switching equipment could go outdoors. In this class of in¬ 
stallation, it will not often be found that a great deal can be 
saved by building an outdoor substation for the transformer 
equipment. 

The point which is touched on in Mr. Perry’s paper with regard 
to the use of outdoor substations in high-tension distribution is 
an important one. The ability to serve large areas by means of 
33,000 volts, as is being done in Northern Illinois, is dependent 
largely upon the possibility of locating comparatively small 
substation equipment out of doors. There are numerous cases 
where transformers as small as 50 kw. are supplying towns along 
the route of the line in which it is possible to give fairly good 
service without anything but a platform and a little local con¬ 
struction. This would not be possible from an economic point of 
view, if it was necessary to construct a building and use the type 
of equipment which was considered necessary for a substation a 
decade ago. Outdoor construction may be applied in a variety 
of ways and has a very definite place in electric distribution. 

W. S. Moody: The four papers that have been presented on 
outdoor transformer stations give a very good general review of a 
recent development in our art. It is not a radical improvement 
in the sense that it requires any great change in previous methods 
of designing apparatus, or any inventive ability on the part of 
the manufacturer, and yet, it does mark an important epoch 
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in electrical developments, which, I believe, will be more fully 
appreciated as the practise becomes more general. 

As has been pointed out, the innovation in practise started 
purely on its economic showing. Both the manufacturer and the 
operator shrank a little from the idea at first, because it clearly 
increased the risk for both, but none of the various possible 
sources of trouble are really inherent and it only needed, there¬ 
fore, some experience and a close and intelligent study of details 
to avoid them. 

If I may be allowed, I will point out two respects in which the 
papers do not give an entirely correct idea as to how far this 
practise has progressed. It is stated that there is something 
like 300,000 kv-a. in outdoor transformers installed or con¬ 
tracted for. Those for whose design I am responsible alone 
amount to 25 per cent more than this figure, so it is fair to assume 
that the actual capacity of such transformers so far produced 
may be nearer 600,000 than 300,000. 

. Tiie other incomplete impression given is as to the maximum 
size of units and installations. Units have already been built 
up to at least 7500 kv-a., and installations up to 50,000 kv-a. 

The most important features to be cared for in an outdoor 
design (as far as our experience yet goes) are: 

(a) Covers, joints around leads, man-holes, etc., must be 
thoroughly weather-proof. This not only means that they be 
ram-proof, but so completely sealed as to be water-tight when 
ice and snow build up and hold water over the joints. 

(b) That the leads be made of such material and in such a 
manner as to be entirely unaffected by the weather. 

. (c) That the tanks be so ventilated that they will not take 
m rain or snow and yet may relieve themselves from moisture 
and gases. 

(d) That idle units be heated sufficiently to avoid their being 
at a temperature lower than the atmosphere. 

I want, in closing, to say a word of caution with reference to 
the needless use of outdoor installations. Some people are 
anxious to use the latest thing, whether it is best for their 
conditions or not. It should be borne in mind that however 
well the apparatus may be designed for outdoor service, it can¬ 
not be quite so safe or convenient when so installed as if it were 
protected from the weather, consequently the lower cost of in¬ 
stallation and possibly a little less fire risk are the sole reasons 
or outdoor installation, yet I have seen such installations right 
beside large stations that had and probably always will have more 
than ample space for the transformers inside. In such cases 
considerable extra expense had to be incurred in carrying both 
high-and low-tension wiring, already inside of the building 
out to the transformers and back. Such an installation made 
simply to be in style is certainly not good engineering. 

Allen M. Rossman: ^ Mr. Kruesi asked the reason for putting 
the transformers in various substations above the ground. With 
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reference to the substation shown in Mr. Perry’s paper, there 
were two considerations which led to this design;—one was to 
keep the 33,000-volt wiring up out of the way; the other was to 
provide, within the structure, a housing for the low-tension 
(2300-volt) meters and switches and for an arc lighting trans¬ 
former, if needed. Consequently, the whole substation is self- 
contained. 

I might say, regarding the cost of this particular substation, 
that the structural steel as shown, together with the fuses, horn 
gaps, choke coils and disconnecting switches complete—the 
structural steel being galvanized—cost very little more than 
would a first-class 33,000-volt oil switch, and it is only by reason 
of this low first cost of substation that an extensive 33,000-volt 
distribution system supplying a large number of small scat¬ 
tered customers is possible. 

J. C. Smith: We have had very little experience with the large 
outdoor type of substation around Montreal, and in other sec¬ 
tions of Canada, probably because the use of an outdoor substation 
would involve the use of naturally cooled transformers. We 
could not use water-cooled transformers on account of the tem¬ 
perature conditions. For example, at our power plant, for the 
last four weeks the temperature has not risen above zero, so that 
you can imagine to take care of water-cooled transformers would 
be quite a difficult task. So that while we have done consider¬ 
able calculating on the subject, the matter always resolves itself 
into the fact that it would be necessary to put in, at very consid¬ 
erable extra expense, means for protecting the apparatus from the 
cold, and we have not yet had enough confidence in the oil 
switches to feel that we could operate them successfully under 
these very severe climatic conditions. 

P. W. Sothman: I think I will have to agree with Mr. Smith 
in his remarks on this matter, as to the reason why it was decided 
that Ontario was not the place for the outdoor substation. I 
believe we would have had to spend more money for heating up the 
system, than for keeping it cool. In a general way I think the 
matter of outdoor substations should be dealt with on its merits. 
I think, without any question, there is a big field for the outdoor 
substation. On the other hand, I think there are many places 
where the outdoor substation is not the one which is'needed. 
The comparison of cost, between the outdoor and indoor sub¬ 
station, may play, to a certain extent, some part in the matter, 
but I think, from the operating standpoint, we should be very 
careful to draw the line between saving a few per cent and then 
running a risk of destroying the necessary continuity of the service 
which is essential above all things. 

When we look over the liabilities which a public service cor¬ 
poration assumes, when we look at the mistakes which have been 
made in certain sections of the country by the saving of a few 
cents, and thus weakening the guarantee of a fairly good service, 
due to not properly protecting the system, or some part of the 
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system, we soon come to the conclusion that such a policy is 
very bad engineering. I think the motto should be, first of all, 
continuous sendee, if possible, within commercial reason. If we 
are guided by this consideration, and in addition give proper 
attention to the climatic conditions, I think that will tell us 
where an outdoor substation should be built and where an 
indoor substation should be built. I think also we will see, 
to a certain extent, the combination some day of the indoor- 
outdoor substation even in big cities. 

J. Edward Kearns: A careful analysis of this subject will 
re s °iv e itself into two factors: first, that representing continu- 
i service > and second, the question of cost, including not 
only nrst cost but maintenance and depreciation. 

With respect to continuity of service, the principal point, 
or course, is to be careful to select apparatus best suited for 
local conditions and that which will eliminate, as far as may be, 

a i ^ s ^ ut "down. When we come to the question 

ol first cost, a careful comparison has been made of several out¬ 
door substations and indoor substations, which shows that the 

nf 1 onnrf about 10) per cent to 15 per cent cheaper, in sizes 

ot -UUU to 5000 kv-a. Now, perhaps, the main reason why the 
cost ot the indoor substation exceeded that of the outdoor sub¬ 
station has been due to the type of building and other archi¬ 
tectural features brought into the construction of the building. 

1 personally feel quite positive that if more of our smaller in¬ 
door substations were built with a very cheap sheet metal build¬ 
ing, we would find that the general comparison would be about 
equal, particularly if we keep in mind the fact that it is always 

nf To nnn^ h %nnn 1 attendan . t wh ^n large outdoor substations 
of 10,000 to 20,000 kw. are installed, and, under these latter 
conditions, I believe it will be found that the general result will 
be very much m favor of the indoor type of substation. 

nother important subject that has been brought out in the 
discuss 1011 , m addition to these two, is the question of climatic 
n ^ 10ns ; and large installations to date indicate that less 
trouble may be experienced with outdoor substations in southern 
climates than those m the northern or cooler climates, with the 
result that many operating companies in the North are not 

ou . tdo ° r substations, but are considering instead a 
very cheaply housed substation. 

, ?• c - Randall: The very pronounced increase in the reli- 
m general, especially that which is involved 
m outdoor mstahations, has contributed immensely to the practi- 
cability ° f , tlie ° u ^ door station. Transformers and breakers 
have been simplified, strengthened and made more substantial 
and reliable, with more permanent factors of safety, so that now 

i°ee taX te l0 ° ked UP ° n “ '“ gely 

As an economic problem, there is no doubt that good con¬ 
sideration is required to determine definitely the justification 
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of the outdoor station, or, so far as that is concerned, ° 
indoor station. It is also possible that fashion may hav 
brought outdoor stations into being when the indoor station 
might have been better, but the same can be said of the indoor 
station. Probablv there are few men with experience who can not 
recall instances where the outdoor station would have been a 
better proposition than the indoor station which was ui * 

Terminals for apparatus and station outlets are so thoroughly 
developed, that very little or no trouble is encountered from 
those of best design. These were the original stumbling blocks 
when the outdoor apparatus for heavy potentials was first 
undertaken. Terminals that will stand 300,000 volts m a 45 
deg. precipitation of | in. per minute are m use and are entirely 
practicable. Terminals for all lower voltages and current 
ratings have been developed with equal success. 

The first 100,000-volt transmission in this country, whose 
transformers were built under my direction, operated without 
lightning arresters entirely successfully with a grounded over¬ 
head line wire extending but a few miles from the stations where 
the transformers were installed. This was some years ago. 
There is no doubt that transformers of today are equally reliable, 
which means that the necessity for repair is remote. The same 
applies to switching apparatus and therefore, in general, the out¬ 
door equipment is not likely to demand much attention. 

Five vears ago this subject was presented before the Institute, 
and it was then suggested that the outdoor station would have 
a place under some conditions but that no general rule could 
be stated for determining when the outdoor station would be 
justified. The four papers presented today have shown that 
there have been applications for an outdoor station which have 
been justified, for it is not reasonable to assume that all, or even 
many, having made these installations have been wrong m 

their judgment. _ f 

It is, therefore, gratifying to me to have this confirmation ol 
the opinion then expressed. At that time many doubted, accord¬ 
ing to their discussion, and even today the same attitude would 
seem to prevail in some places, although the practicability and 
desirability of the outdoor station have been thoroughly con- 


Hen'son E. Bussey: We have quite a large number of out¬ 
door substations. The capacities of these outdoor substations 
run from 20,000 to 80,000 kw., but it has always been an open 
question with me as to whether or not there was not a little 
bit of stampeding in building outdoor substations in our climate. 
A great many people seem to think that the South is a partic¬ 
ularly good clim ate for outdoor substations. I do not think 
so, for the reason that very frequently we have rainfall at the 
rate of as much as three to four inches an hour, and at the same 
tim e extremely high winds, and if transformer tanks and switch 
tanks are not absolutely tight, then undoubtedly trouble 
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is going to develop. _ As to whether or not that trouble will 
develop, it is a question of simply waiting to see. It has not 
developed so far. 

. seems to me that the relative advantage of outdoor versus 
indoor substations for any climate lies in the question of the 
first cost, as has been brought out, and in the reliability of 
operation. The question of the first cost is something which 
the companies which have been building these substations can 
very materially assist in settling. I would like to know whether 
or not the outdoor substations are really cheaper, considering 
the same class of installation, than the indoor. I very seriously 
doubt it. I know of one case of a 20,000-kw. outdoor substa¬ 
tion five of them, in fact, which were built on the same system, 
where the people who had charge of the building stated that 
it worked out in advance very much cheaper than would have 
been the case had they used indoor substations. After they 
had been built, I found that they worked out nearly fifty per 
cent in excess of the estimates, and now it is a question whether 
or not they are cheaper.. It is safe to say that they could have 
built the indoor substation as cheap, if not cheaper. 

The character of the building is an important factor, but I 
am firmly convinced if we could get some data from the opera¬ 
ting companies and the people who are constructing the build¬ 
ings and substations, the point will be settled once for all. 

. E * f* Lof: One point that must be given considerable atten- 
connec ^ on with outdoor substations is the protection 
of the transformers, both from the extreme heat in summer 
and from the cold ^in winter. While the former can be readily 
obtained by providing sunshades, in certain instances very 
good results are obtained, as stated by one of the authors, by 
simply painting the tanks white. 

It is, however, more difficult to provide for the cold winter 
temperatures, especially with water-cooled transformers. With 
the transformers in service there seems to be no danger of 
freezing, and for this reason the transformers should be con¬ 
nected to the circuit and thus energized even if they do not 
carry any load. Some sort of heating grids can also be readily 
provided m the bottom of the tanks. The main difficulty lies 
m the formation of moisture which takes place when the tem¬ 
perature of the transformer is allowed to fall below that of the 
surrounding air. This applies equally well to indoor trans¬ 
formers, and precautions must therefore always be taken to 
prevent this. Much may be accomplished either by reducing 
the water rate at times of cold weather, or by using the cooling 
water over and over again. 

There are a number of other points which should be given 
consiaeiation in the construction of the outdoor substation. 

1 he line wires should be securely anchored before entering the 
station structure, and no unnecessary strains should be per¬ 
mitted m the wires inside the structure. Consideration should 
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be given to deflections resulting from different pulls on the con¬ 
nections, and also to unequal settlement of supporting towers 
which may readily cause excessive stresses and insulator break¬ 
ages, resulting in sendee interruptions. The spacing of all the 
conductors, as well as that of apparatus, should be liberal, but 
not excessive. 

The transformers and switches should be placed on concrete 
foundations of a sufficient height to be clear of water, and the 
station should furthermore be well paved and drained around the 
apparatus. Transfer tracks with a truck will also be found 
very convenient when moving the apparatus. Cement walks 
should be laid on that portion of the ground where the operator 
is most apt to pass in his inspection trips and work about the 
place. The oil piping to the transformers and switches, and the 
water piping, if water-cooled transformers are provided, should 
be so arranged that connection can be made or broken for any 
unit without disturbing the operation of the other. 

Farley Osgood: In New Jersey we have no outdoor type of 
substation as described in these papers. We do not get the iso¬ 
lated conditions in our territory, which warrant such an instal¬ 
lation, and the service is so congested, and in New Jersey is 
coupled together with railway service, demanding so much con¬ 
tinuous switching, that it is questionable if the outdoor type of 
substation left a good deal by itself would work with us. The 
New Jersey territory, generally speaking, is a well solidified 
field of operation, with a good many substations, not very far 
apart, and the demands of combined sendee require so much 
personal attendance, that it is very doubtful, except in develop¬ 
ing the outskirts of the territory, if anything but the indoor type 
of station would be installed. Our problems are simple, because 
our voltage is 13,000. 

Dugald C. Jackson:. I want to express this proposition as one 
that runs through my mind—and I think it is pretty definitely 
fixed there—that in the case of large substations on which a 
great deal depends, reliability becomes a matter of the very great¬ 
est importance, and under these circumstances the cost of the 
building is so small a factor of the total investment cost for the 
distribution system, and converting apparatus and real estate, 
that the saving of 20 per cent, or even 50 per cent, of the cost of 
the building alone may not be a factor to be considered, and con¬ 
sequently large substations, especially those serving cities, 
should ordinarily be housed under the very best conditions of 
fire-proof construction. 

But there is a different condition to be considered, and that 
condition is well illustrated in Mr. Perry's paper, also in Mr 
Fullerton's paper, and to some degree in Mr. Hunt's paper. 
It would be again illustrated if we had a paper from the Rocky 
Mountain region. There one has vast areas—the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain region is sparsely populated, the same is true of parts of 
the prairies of the Central West; and it is even true, in part, of 
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the state of Massachusetts, which, next to Rhode Island, is 
on the average the most populous state in the Union per square 
mile, yet there is a good part of Massachusetts in which the popu¬ 
lation is very sparse—this is also true of the states of New Hamp¬ 
shire, Vermont and Maine. In such sparsely populated ter¬ 
ritory, there is here and there a customer who should be provided 
with power, or a small village which should be provided with 
power, where, perhaps, in the past they had a small electric 
lighting plant of their own, but have been seeking better 
service afforded on a more favorable basis. 

These needs of isolated individual customers and small vil¬ 
lages of the Far West, of the Central Western prairies, probably 
the South, and of New England, can be served by outdoor sub¬ 
stations, or, perhaps, by what have been called outdoor-indoor 
substations. Mr. Fullerton describes the latter fully and ad¬ 
mirably. The latter development is one wthich seems to me to 
possess great economic possibilities for electrical engineering, 
because it may aid in the making of another step toward putting 
power transmission into the same category of comprehensive 
usefulness and importance as transportation and the transmission 
of intelligence. 
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Introductory 

I T IS not intended that the following article shall completely 
cover the very broad subject of transmission of electrical en¬ 
ergy, but only outline some of the more important ] >n >blems which 
have to be considered when building and operating high-voltage 
lines. Such data as are contained herein have been supplied by 
the members of the sub-committee with the idea of furnishing a 
basis for discussion, for it is recognized that the principal value 
of a paper of this kind lies in the discussion which it may elicit. 

Some of the topics of particular interest at this time have been 
treated in short special articles which are published as appendices 
to this report and which appear under the names of their respec¬ 
tive writers. 

R 111IIT - O F - W A Y 

In sparsely settled countries then* is generally no trouble 
in securing as much land as may be needed for the erection 
of the transmission and telephone lines, and the only point to 
bear in mind is the choice of route involving the least construc¬ 
tional difficulties, such as the crossing of mountain ranges and 
streams or the avoiding of locations which make pat rolling and 
maintenance unduly expensive. If a restricted locality were 
known to he particularly subject to lightning storms, this would 
naturally be avoided, if possible. 

On the other hand, in districts like the East where the land is 
already fully occupied and sometimes quite valuable, the right- 
of-way problem is often not an easy one, and the question arises 
as to whether it may not be advisable to obtain easements, 
giving the company the right to erect and maintain its lines 
across the lands of the owners. Tower lines may even cross 
fields under cultivation, causing practically no inconvenience to 
the fanners, who have been known in many eases even to plow 
and grow grain between the legs of the towers themselves. For 
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convenience in patrolling and the making of repairs, the route 
should, as far as possible, be chosen alongside of highways, re¬ 
gardless of whether the right-of-way is purchased outright or 
not. The width of right-of-way is an important consideration, 
as well as the minimum clearances which should be allowed above 
ground. 

There are cases in which it may sometimes be advisable 
to utilize the right-of-way of an existing steam or electric railway, 
provided a suitable agreement can be reached between the re¬ 
spective parties. This arrangement has been objected to at 
different times by laymen because of the alleged danger to the 
traveling public. That this objection is groundless, we all know, 
and decisions have been rendered by at least one State Public 
Service Commission to this effect. Objection to this practise 
has also been made by the telegraph companies occupying the 
same rights-of-way, on account of the inteiference which may 
be set up in such circuits because of the proximity of the power 
lines. By the use of proper care these troubles may. be re¬ 
duced so as to become unimportant, so that this objection also 
is overcome. 

Under this heading may also be included the constructions 
necessary for the crossings of railways and other circuits. There 
is at present no generally recognized type of crossing protection, 
and whatever kinds are used are usually subjects for agreement 
between the parties concerned. Certain protection from falling 
wires or cables is desirable, but we feel that the matter has been 
carried to extremes in many instances. * If two power companies 
adopt elaborate and expensive means for protecting their respec¬ 
tive circuits where crossing one another, when an ordinarily 
substantial construction of the lines themselves would suffice, 
how can they object if the telephone and telegraph companies, 
whose lines they have to cross, insist that an equally elaborate 
protection be installed for their crossings also? This shows 
the need for an intelligent agreement upon the subject and for 
a code of rules or specifications, preferably bearing the sanction 
of the Institute, which will be accepted by all parties. Such 
specifications should allow a certain latitude in the construction 
so as not to inflict unnecessary hardships upon small power com¬ 
panies operating at comparatively low voltages, or those located 
in unsettled districts. 

Towers 

The selection of the type of tower depends upon the number 
- of circuits to be carried, line voltage, whether suspension or 
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pin type insulators will be used, the physical characteristics of 
the country through which the line will pass, and also upon the 
climate. It is generally agreed that the square or four-legged 
tower is more efficient in the use of material than the three- 
legged tower and the latter is seldom seen nowadays in new work. 
The flexible type of tower has also been used to some extent with 
good results, but it is necessary to place rigid towers at frequent 
intervals along the line to act as stays, from which the flexible 
towers are more or t less supported by the overhead ground 
wires and also by the power cables when pin insulators are em¬ 
ployed. It is too early to say what success will attend the flexible 
tower when used in connection with long suspension insulator 
strings, and until more data are available upon the subject it 
is advisable to proceed with caution when considering the adop¬ 
tion of this construction. 

Where suspension insulators are employed, it has been found 
that it is not good practise to place two or more conductors in a 
vertical plane, especially where snow and ice are liable to collect 
upon the cables. When this load breaks away it very seldom 
does so uniformly and the cables are in great danger of coming 
into contact. This phenomenon has been quite fully treated 
in a recent paper. It might be added that it has been observed 
in the East that ice seems to collect to a greater extent at the 
centres of the spans than near the towers, which should be taken 
into consideration. 

The method of calculation of tower designs should be stand¬ 
ardized, and the constants for such materials as copper, alu¬ 
minum and steel used for conductors should be taken at some ac¬ 
ceptable figure such as 30,000 lb. for copper, and 14,000 lb. for 
aluminum, as representing the elastic limit of the material. 
The design should be calculated so that when the loads estimated 
are all on, the structure will be stressed to the elastic limit. The 
factor of safety is therefore in assuming excess loads over those 
which are known to be liable to happen. 

Ordinarily towers should not be calculated, but they should 
be specified to stand certain loadings, and should be tested for 
these figures. 

Foundations. It is very important in the use of rigid towers to 
see that the foundations on which the tower stands are all at 
the same height, and therefore, it should be specified that the 
foundations of the tower should have their tops within 1/10 of 
an inch of the same height. 
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Minimum Thickness of Material. In the construction of towers 
no material should be used less than 3/16 in. (4.7 nun.) in 
thickness. 

Bolted Connections . It is recommended that the minimum 
number of bolts in any connection, be not less than two. 

Strength of Members. It should be kept in mind in the design 
of the towers that men are likely to climb up and down the towers 
on the angles, and therefore, one of the limiting conditions is 
to see that no members are used which would be bent by the 
weight of a man in so climbing a tower. 

Movement of Wires. It would seem advisable to increase the 
customary figure of 45 deg. used for angle of deflection of the in¬ 
sulators to 55 deg. or 60 deg. from vertical, under the worst 
wind conditions. 

The effect of ice and sleet should be considered, and this from 
the point of view of now uniform loading. The structure should 
be so designed as to permit the loading of one span with the two 
adjacent spans not loaded, and still have sufficient clearance 
between all. the wires so that under these conditions there would 
not. be probable contact due to wind conditions. 

Amount of Sleet. Not. less than :} in. (19 nun.) of sleet or ice 
for the northeastern part of the United. States and the eastern 
part of Canada should be allowed for. 

Wind Load. The wind load is heaviest at limes <4* sleet, and 
it should be recognized that the sleet does not form uniformly 
around the wires, but that the section of the ice is more or less 
elliptical. 

Wind Pressure. It would seem advisable to increase the 
amount of wind pressure for the eastern part of Canada and 
the United Slates to about; 15 11). (6.8 kg.) pressure per sq.ft, 
(0,09 sq. m.) on the round surface. 

The usual method of erecting towers is to assemble them 
lying on the ground and then tilt them into place, which is apt 
to induce, faults in them, hence it is very necessary that a care¬ 
ful inspection be made of them after erection, with a view to 
tightening up the bolts and examining the various members 
to see whether they are distorted, 

In many cases towers have been provided with insufficient 
means for supporting and firmly holding the ground cables. The 
ground cable clamps should be quite long and have not less than 
four bolts so that the cables cannot possibly slip, allowing them 
to sag down in contact with the power conductors. 
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Galvanizing and Fainting. From reports received from various 
quarters it appears that the galvanizing of steel towers is generally- 
preferred to painting. Probably the manufacturers themselves 
differ more on this point than the users of towers. One manu¬ 
facturer advocates painting because of the simplicity obtained 
in erection by having the sides of the towers assembled complete 
and riveted in the shops, only the cross members requiring to 
be bolted together in the field. Large pieces assembled in this 
manner cannot well be galvanized and painting must be resorted 
to. 

Paint affords a good protection if the structures are periodically 
gone over and carefully scraped and cleaned before the paint 
is applied. It is very difficult, however, to reach all small in¬ 
terstices and pockets and these are the places where rust is most 
apt to occur. Superficial inspection frequently will not disclose 
rusting which may be occurring beneath the paint coating. There 
is no doubt that periodical repainting is more neglected than 
otherwise. 

Galvanizing, on the other hand, practically eliminates worry 
and expense for maintenance, as it is electro-positive to iron. 
The galvanized coating has two functions to perform. In 
the first place, it is designed to keep the surface of the steel from 
coming into contact with water and the atmosphere, and secondly, 
it protects the iron whenever water and oxygen finally succeed 
in breaking through. 

If the galvanizing is properly done, it may be relied upon to 
be in good condition at the expiration of 12 or 15 years, whereas 
painting cannot be depended upon much longer than two or three 
years, especially where the atmosphere contains sulphur or other 
fumes. 

Footings extending into the earth may be galvanized with good 
success in most soils, although there are earths where asphaltum 
paint coating is more durable. In cases where extreme acidity 
or electrolytic action is expected in the soil, it is more economi¬ 
cal in the long run to provide a concrete footing thoroughly 
encasing the steel. 

Conductors 

The relative merits of copper and aluminum conductors have 
been discussed quite often and it is not our intention to open 
the subject again at this time. A thorough understanding of 
the different qualities of the two metals should be had by en¬ 
gineers designing transmission lines, especially where suspension 
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type insulators are considered, in order that advantage can be 
taken of these qualities. There are certainly places where 
aluminum should not be used for power conductors, but on the 
other hand, there are quite often cases where it might be used 
to better advantage than copper. 

Experience has shown that hard-drawn copper cables should 
not have hemp centers, for an action partly chemical and partly 
mechanical is set up which sooner or later weakens the strands 
and causes the cable to part. 

In order to secure a greater strength and also partly to add 
weight to the cable a steel core has been inserted in some of 
the aluminum cables recently manufactured. While it is claimed 
by the makers that such cables are as durable as the ordinary 
aluminum cables and free from electrolytic corrosion, conclusive 
proof upon this is still lacking. It is understood, that steel cores 
in aluminum cables are not considered satisfactory by English 
cable manufacturers. 

For long spans where great strength is required, wires and 
cables made of steel having a coating of copper (copper-clad 
steel) arc available, which give very good results. These wires 
are still too high in cost to be used generally for power conductors. 
They are coming into use to a certain extent, however, for tele¬ 
phone and telegraph lines. 

In passing, it may not be out of the way to remark that there 
are several formulas in existence, all more or less tedious in their 
application, for the calculation of cable sags, taking into account 
temperature changes as well as spans and tensions. The majority 
of these are adaptations of the parabola formula and will give 
sufficiently accurate results so long as the spans and sags arc 
moderate. We would suggest that some simple method, such 
as a set of curves, be evolved, based preferably on the catenary, 
from which the sags may be quickly and accurately determined 
for all possible conditions. 

Ground Wires. It is generally agreed that overhead ground 
wires are beneficial as a protection against lightning. Just how 
much protection is actually afforded, however, is still a mooted 
point. A report given below, on this subject, from one of 
the large companies in the West, well illustrates the feelings 
of a majority of operating engineers. 

This company has about 450 miles (724 km.) of 60,000-volt pole line 
without overhead ground wires, and about 100 miles (160 km.) with the 
overhead ground wire. 
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In the case of one particular branch about 42 miles (67.5 km.) long, 
running northerly, we feel that we have had reliable and conclusive 
evidence that the overhead ground wire does protect. We have had 
a number of thunder storms cross this line at right angles, and while 
lightning would sometimes cause the automatic oil switches to open 
at the power station, yet no real damage occurred to either the line 
conductor or insulators, neither were the poles split by the lightning 
discharges. In other words, service could be re-established at once. 
On the other hand, these same storms would sometimes destroy pin 
type insulators and pole tops, on lines not protected with the overhead 
ground wire, and the general opinion has therefore been formed that the 
overhead ground wire does protect against material of the line being 
destroyed. However, we do not have either the number or severity 
of lightning storms that a large portion of the states do. We have, 
on all new work permitting the expense, equipped our lines with the 
overhead ground wires. 

We might add, however, that the testimony is not altogether in one 
direction. While we have had very good direct evidence of the useful¬ 
ness of tlie ground wire in one line, on another line we have had several 
insulators shattered, notwithstanding two ground wires on the top of a 
steel tower transmission line. These troubles, however, have been due 
to what we are quite sure have been direct strokes of lightning. 


Insulators 

Reports received from various parts of the country indicate 
that the suspension insulator as usually manufactured, in the disk 
type with metal caps and pin, is quite satisfactory when new, ac¬ 
complishing the purpose for which it is intended, up to voltages 
of at least 150,000. The fly in the ointment, however, is that 
after they have been a year or two in service, failures begin to 
occur, and as time goes on a large number of the sections have 
to be replaced. To insure steady service on the lines the in¬ 
sulators have to be inspected at frequent intervals to weed out 
any that have become faulty. This trouble is not confined 
to any make of insulator nor to any section of the country. 
Extracts from reports from several companies are given here¬ 
with which will serve to show how prevalent the difficulty is and 
the means employed for inspection. The first report deals with 
conditions encountered on the lines of two or three companies 
in the South. 

The Carolinas experienced very severe lightning during the past 
summer. Following repeated failures of insulators in a limited portion 
of a certain line, under the writer’s observation, it was believed that there 
might exist insulators which were punctured, but of which no external 
signs were visible. 

The line in question consisted of a single and double circuit steel tower 
line, equipped with suspension insulators and one ground wire. 
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It was accordingly determined to see if it was possible to locate any 
such punctured insulators by means of a megger. 

A megger was secured, giving 500 volts, and reading 1000 megohms* 
The method of procedure was as follows: 

On a single-circuit, tower line a party was organized consisting of 
engineer in charge of megger, and six linemen, working in pairs. One 
pair would proceed to ground the line on a certain tower and hold the 
leads of the megger, which consist of about 100 ft. (30.4 in.) of standard 
lamp cord, to the individual disks in the strings of insulators, by means 
of two wood handles. The readings would then be taken, whereupon 
the megger would be taken to the next tower, on which another pair of 
men were ready to go through the same procedure. With this arrange¬ 
ment about four towers per hour could be tested, each tower being 
provided with eighteen disks. 

On a double-circuit line about 20 towers were covered in ten hours. 

The following results were obtained: 

On a total of 2100 disks under observation, 14 of this number were 
found defective. 

Twelve disks had defects invisible from the ground, and in two disks 
the defects were visible from the ground. 

Of the twelve invisible from the ground, two of these could be noted as 
defective from the tower, four could be detected by very close inspection, 
after taking down, and six showed absolutely no defect. 

One of these disks, the defect of which was entirely invisible, measured 
300 megohms, two measured 250 megohms, and the balance were less 
than live megohms, which was the lowest point; on the scale. Good 
disks were considerably over 1000 megohms. 

Insulator failures with reference to their location on line, and relation to 

ground wire: 

On a 100-kv. line, protected by ground wire, of a total of 94 failures 
of disks, it was noted that 28 were on the top wire, 25 on the middle wire, 
and 40 on the bottom wire. 

Insulator failure's in reference to steel towers vs. wood poles: 

Insulator failures were compared on the following basis: 

100-kv. tower line. 35,770 disks 

Failures. 94 u 

(Wires arranged vertically, single and double circuit, one ground 
wire) 

00-kv. tower lines. 2440 disks 

Failures. 4 “ 

(Wires arranged horizontally, single circuit, one ground wire) 

00-kv, wood pole line. 14,850 disks 

Failures. 4 “ 

(Wires arranged on right triangle, single circuit, one ground wire) 
6Q : kv. wood pole line, using pin type insulators. 5718 insulators 

Failures...... 1 insulator 

(Wires arranged in right triangle, single circuit, no ground wire.) 

The suspension disks are 10-in. (25.4 cm.) corrugated, single piece 
porcelain. The pin types are four-part, 14 in. (35.5 cm.) diameter, 
121 in. (31.9 cm.) high. 

In connection with these failures it should be noted that the 100-kv. 
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line is equipped with six disks per string and the operating voltage is 
between 95 and 100 kv. The 60-kv. lines have three disks per string 
and operate at from GO to 65 kv. The pin type insulators operate at 60 
to 62 kv. 

Probably one-third of the failures on the 100-kv. line occurred when 
the line was dead and the two ends of the same grounded. Of the four 
failures, uii the 60-kv. wood pole line, using suspension insulators, three 
of these occurred while the line was temporarily operating at 22,000 volts. 
The pin insulator failure occurred while the line was dead and all three 
wires grounded at one end. The question arises, after considering these 
failures, whether there is any use ill having more disks than are required 
to give a reasonable factor of safety on insulators, and also whether wood 
crossarms on steel towers should not be seriously considered. 

Next follows a report from a California company. 

Regarding the experience of the Southern California kdison Company 
with high-tension transmission lines, this company built a transmission 
line of 70,000 volts and about 120 miles (193 km.) long. 

The towers are of steel, and a pin type insulator was used, being IS in. 
(45.6 cm.) in diameter. These insulators were carefully tested out in 
the factories in the hast, and were of three different makes. 

These insulators gave absolutely no trouble for a period of at least 
one year, and the only line trouble experienced was due to eagles grounding 
the wire to the steel towers. However, after the second year had passed 
we began to experience considerable puncturing of insulators, and a caieful 
inspection disclosed many insulators which were honeycombed with 
minute cracks. The line was very carefully gone over, each insulator 
being struck with a piece of hickory wood; this being the method used 
in testing fine porcelain ware in the china shops. All defective insulators 
were carefully culled, every one not ringing true being at once removed. 
We sometimes found indications of cracks on the rim of the insulator, 
but as a rule on one or the other of the petticoats. During the past five 
years, I have brought this matter energetically to the attention of the 
'porcelain manufacturers, and have always insisted that the porcelain 
of the insulator shows an apparent aging, the cause of which we have 
been unable as yet to determine. This may be due to the extreme changes 
of temperature, to the continual vibrations of the wire, or perhaps a 
combination of the two; at any rate the aging of these insulators is 
going on with increasing rapidity, and every inspection of the line means 
the finding of hundreds of defective insulators which were in good shape 

the year previous, . . x . N 

Iri changing these insulators over (which work is going on at present) 
all a ,re being replaced, both good and bad, with the suspension type. 
We have endeavored to use a few of these large 18-in. (45.6 cm.) insulators 
on some of our local 33,000-volt lines, with the idea that they would be 
serviceable in sections where the salt from the sea rapidly encrusts them; 
but even at this low potential we have had many of them break down 
electrically, showing that the insulators which originally stood the test 
for 100,000 volts were rapidly becoming wholly unfit for any of the mg - 

potential work. , « 

Our experience with the suspension type insulator has been too limited 
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to warrant us in giving an opinion as to their superiority over the pin 
type, but on our 60,000-volt line, four insulators in series, extending from 
Long Beach to Colton, a distance of approximately SO miles (128.7 km.), 
we have discovered a great many broken insulators; especially when 
used as strain insulators. These were evidently broken by extra mechan¬ 
ical strain, and showed no exterior indication of injury. We, however, are 
watching this very closely, and have gone to the expense of changing 
the sets of insulators, taking the old ones back to our laboratory for test. 
As stated above, there appears to be a continual aging of all porcelain 
insulators going on, and they seem to be short-lived. Whether this is 
due to the combination of electrical and mechanical strain, I am unable as 
yet to say. 

The following report by another engineer is along the same 
lines. 

Experiments in the method of eliminating defective insulator sections 
by tests of insulation resistance with a megger have been conducted on 
the 100-kv. lines of the Yadkin River Power Company in North Carolina 
and upon new insulators in Utah intended for erection on the 130-kv. 
lines of the Utah Power & Light Company. 

The Yadkin River Power Company operates 96 miles (154.4 km.) of 
double-circuit 100-kv. line from the Blewett Falls generating station to 
Raleigh and connecting through to the Southern Power Company at 
Durham, and also a 56-mile (90.1 km.) single-circuit line from Blewett 
Falls to Lumberton. This latter line is supported in part by single¬ 
circuit towers and in part by double-circuit towers carrying also a 22-kv. 
circuit. The conductor is three-strand No. 1 B. & S. copper. There 
is one overhead grounded cable and the insulators consist of six 10-in. 
(25.4 cm.) disks of the usual type. This line traverses a district sub¬ 
ject to lightning storms of unusual and even extraordinary severity. 
During the past summer, the first lightning season of the line’s service, 
there have been numerous cases of insulator trouble. Nearly all of the 
trouble has been experienced over a short section of about six miles 
(9.6 km.) length. The section is in open country and contains no angles 
or special features of construction, and no explanation of its especial 
susceptibility is obvious except that the storms appear to be of greatest 
severity in this vicinity. Failures have occurred usually on insulators 
supporting the top or the bottom conductor. The top conductor changes 
to the bottom at a transposition point in this trouble section. 

The failures have been almost all of the same character; a disk will 
be punctured through the head, inside of the cap, the puncturing will be 
accompanied by an explosion which will blow considerable porcelain 
from the cap, causing the disk to separate and allowing the line to drop. 
The disk usually affected is the lowest of the string. 

The load at Lumberton is mainly cotton mill power and no power is 
taken on Saturday afternoon and Sunday. On Saturday and Sunday, 
August 16 and 17, megger tests were made of all of the disks on 28 towers', 
covering between three and four miles of the section which has been 
experiencing trouble. 

On the 28 towers were 94 strings of six disks each, or 564 disks. The 
disks were tested one at a time. Thirteen disks or 2.3 per cent were 
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found to be defective, the 13 disks occurring in 12 strings. Of the 13 
punctured disks, two would have been apparent from the ground, since 
the disks were broken; six could have been discovered by close inspection 
after climbing the tower, since there were cracks in the metal insulator 
cap; three could not have been observed from the tower but would be 
apparent after taking down the insulator; and in two eases the disks did 
not show any visible evidence of having been punctured, although the 
megger showed them to have no insulation value. 

Although these tests were on a very small scale and there has been no 
subsequent opportunity for continuation of them, yet they indicate that 
frequently a string of insulators will fail gradually, one disk at a time, 
and that a considerable measure of protection may be secured by periodic 
elimination tests with a megger, provided lines may be taken from service 
for the tests. 

In Utah experimental tests have just been started on insulators not 
yet erected. The first reported test was as follows: 

A. 400 10-in. (25.4-em.) disks were tested and found good. 

B, 100 l()du. (25.4-em.) disks of another make were tested and 

found good. 

e. 204 pillar insulators each consisting of three 10-in. (25.4 cm.) 
disks were tested; 20 insulators contained one bad disk each 
and two contained two bad disks each, a total of 12 per cent 
bad insulators or 4 per cent, bad disks. 

The insulation resistance of the defective disks ranged from 550 megohms 
to a value below the scale of the megger, which was one megohm. 

I). 12 pillar insulators of another make, each consisting of eight 

Mdn. (35.5mm.) disks, were tested and one disk found bad. 
The insulation resistance of this disk was about 2a megohms. 
Tim defective insulators had been subjected to a factory high-potential 
test before shipment. 

Three of the low-resistance 10 in. (25.4mm.) disk:; in the pillar in¬ 
sulators mentioned above were subjected to a high potential test and 
all failed, although at such voltage values, as to make it seem possible 
that some would have stood up lor a considerable period iu service 
before actually puncturing. In the case of two others ol the low-resist¬ 
ance disks, the metal caps were drilled off, but no crack:; or visible defects 
were* found. In general, it seems probable that clean insulators which 
have the, low values of insulation resistance noted above will not stand 
high-potential service, owing to the local heating which would inevitably 
result. 

These Utah tests are being continued with a view to determining the 
advisability of making such tests of all of the insulators on hand before 
putting them into service. 

It is planned to incorporate a megger test in the specifications for all 
future insulator orders. 

At voltages around 110.000 and even somewhat higher, there 
seems to be no reason for providing protection for the end units 
of suspension insulator strings to equalize the voltage gradients 
over t he whole. There will doubtless come a time, with higher 
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voltages, when such protection will be needed, and experiments 
have been made which demonstrate the efficiency of end shields 
for this purpose. These shields act simply as electrodes for 
equalizing the electrostatic field in the region occupied by the 
insulators. Shields should present smoothly rounded surfaces 
and edges and need be no greater than 12 to 14 in. (30.4 to 
35.4 cm.) in diameter to produce good results. With these 
shields may be mounted arcing rings or tips to keep arcs away 
from the insulators, as found necessary. 

Clamps and Fittings 

There are several types of clamps on the market intended to 
secure the line conductors to suspension and strain type in¬ 
sulators. These all perform this function very well insofar as 
they do not allow the conductor to slip. Some are so severe, 
however, that the cable is mashed and unfit for taking strains 
if the sags ever have to be readjusted , by no means an uncommon 
occurrence. Practically none of the damps are designed with 
smooth outlines or with an idea of avoiding more or less sharp 
projections which cause static discharges at t he higher voltages 
and which concentrate the electrostatic field in that vicinity. 

Notes on Station Apparatus 

Rapid improvement has been made in the design and construc¬ 
tion of transformers since the advent of the higher voltages. 
It was a comparatively simple matter to build a transformer 
for 60,000 volts which would stand up under all manner of severe 
service without ever giving any trouble, even when used with 
a large generating capacity back of it. Transformers built 
along the same general lines with more insulation were then tried 
at 110,000 volts, but trouble developed almost at once, sometimes 
through the short-circuiting between turns of the windings or 
else at tap points, and quite often by the distortion of the coils 
under short-circuit conditions. It was then recognized that 
because of their different physical constants, the higher voltage 
transformers were, so to speak, much more susceptible to line 
disturbances such as switching, etc., than those for lower voltage, 
and the designs have been changed accordingly, much attention 
being given especially to the bracing of the coils. The greatly 
improved results which have been obtained since these changes 
have been carried out, testify to the soundness of the principle 
of strengthening apparatus against failure rather. than the 
spending of large sums on protective devices of various kinds. 
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An important problem for distribution companies serving 
sparsely settled districts, especially those in the West, is that 
of securing small high-voltage transformers, three-phase or 
single-phase, which will stand up under the line switching, 
surges, etc., which occur in ordinary operation of a large high- 
tension system. The companies must generally reach out for 
all possible load wherever it may be, and it is of prime importance 
that this subject of small high-tension transformers should re¬ 
ceive the greatest possible consideration, as the services usually 
secured by their use pay the highest price for energy, making 
it possible for any company to extend its lines to be ready for 
the business as the country develops. Such transformers only, 
will make it possible to serve the farming community, which, 
it is claimed by some, offers the most attractive income now in 
view for operating companies, because of the fact that once the 
farmer is connected to the lines, he will remain a customer 
with increasing energy consumption, with good load factors, 
and furthermore, the general expense of service, such as collec¬ 
tions, moving meters, etc.,' is very much reduced with this 
class of service, in contrast to the floating population of a great 
many cities. 

Oil circuit breakers are becoming more reliable for high po¬ 
tentials and heavy service, but it is still unwise to attempt to 
rupture short circuits close to the generators when their com¬ 
bined normal capacity is much greater than 50,000 kw. 

While it is generally believed that the electrolytic lightning 
arresters, as at present developed, are the best in their line that 
the art affords, it is still quite difficult to make any definite 
qualitative statements in respect to the protection, they actually 
affc>r< 1 agai iist 1 iglitning or other disturbances. CVrtainly no 
one would care to take the responsibility of operating stations 
without arresters, for they are considered to be a form of in¬ 
surance against trouble; but it would be desirable to have more 
light on the subject. 

Interferences with Telephone and Telegraph Lines 

This is a subject which has been given but little attention, 
although the problem is a very important one. Nearby tele¬ 
phone and telegraph lines are sometimes made inoperative when 
any disturbance exists on the transmission line. 

A good part of the trouble of the telephone service is due 
to insufficient insulation, Some of the lines, before long-distance 
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transmission was inaugurated, ran through and touched the 
branches of tree tops, which caused leakage in wet weather, and- 
hence unbalanced the wires. 

With the troubles due to poor insulation overcome and the 
transmission line well balanced, no further trouble was en¬ 
countered except at times of disturbance or interruption on the 
transmission line. With grounded systems this resulted in the 
burning out of telegraph relays and blowing fuses on the tele- 
phones. 

A much more difficult matter to deal with is the making 
of the transmission company’s own private telephone to operate 
at all times. Usually the telephone line is needed the most 
at times of trouble and this is just the time when it is out of 
service, having been put out of commission by the trouble itself. 

When providing protection for a recent telephone line parallel¬ 
ing a high-voltage system for a distance of some 300 miles (482.8 
km.), it was found that there is no protective apparatus on the 
market capable of handling the large induced currents which 
are always present on such lines. 

Thus the apparatus had to be built, and -was of a very substan¬ 
tial character. The basic principle which was worked upon was 
to make the line subject, in the first place, to as little trouble 
as possible by carefully insulating and balancing it with respect 
to the transmission line circuits. This meant that transpositions 
had to be placed at frequent intervals. Furthermore, no twigs or 
other objects were allowed to come into contact with the wire. 
The usual grounding coils, but designed specially for this purpose, 
were cut in at each station. By these means alone the line was 
rendered quiet, even though within 60 ft. (18.2 m.) of the high- 
voltage wires, and conversation could be carried on over a distance 
of 125 miles (201 km.) with greater satisfaction than over the 
parall eling co mm ercial circuits. Much heavier fuses were used, 
for it was not permissible to have them blow out when the circuits 
were needed most. Discharge gaps were provided, some of these 
being in vacuum, which gave very good results. The other 
protection consisted of condensers and choke coils for absorbing 
the smaller disturbances which would make conversation more 
or less unsatisfactory. It must not be understood, however, 
that any or all of these means can be guaranteed to produce 
a quiet working line, for each case must be studied by itself and 
methods adopted to meet the conditions. 
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APPENDIX I—DETERIORATION OF PORCELAIN 
INSULATORS IN SERVICE 

BY J. A. BRUNDIGE 

While it has been recognized practically since the inception 
of the electrical art that the commoner insulating materials, 
such as rubber and compound treated fabrics, are subject to 
more or less rapid destruction when under the influence of con¬ 
tinued electrical stress, the more solid insulating bodies, like 
glass and porcelain, were looked upon as being permanent in 
their characteristics and it was considered that they could be 
relied upon indefinitely to perform their functions. This idea 
in the minds of engineers has persistently held, even though 
a few pioneers a number of years ago suggested that it was not 
impossible that glass and porcelain might be subject to a mole¬ 
cular fatigue when acted upon by electrical forces for long 
periods, similar to that exhibited by metals under repeated 
mechanical stresses. Now it is safe to assume that the majority 
of operating engineers, having to deal with higher voltage trans¬ 
mission lines, have had experiences which lead them to believe 
in the theory of electrical fatigue in porcelain. Whether this 
comes about solely through the continued application of the 
normal operating voltage or whether it is due to the transient 
overvoltages which are unavoidable on any line, is hard to say, 
but the existing evidence points to the latter conclusion. 

It must not be understood that all or even the greater por¬ 
tion of the failures experienced with suspension type insulators 
are due to molecular deterioration of the porcelain. A large 
number of the failures have been traceable to improper design 
of the insulator parts or to an unsuitable porcelain body. 

It has been the experience of a number of transmission com¬ 
panies to have practically no insulator trouble for the first 
couple of years of operation; then the insulators began to fail 
in increasingly greater numbers, for no apparent reason. Closer 
examination, however, sometimes revealed the fact that minute 
checks had formed all over the surface of the porcelain, and 
that the failure had been due to a crack extending clear through 
the shell. This behavior of the porcelain has not been con¬ 
fined to any kind or type of insulator nor to any one manufac¬ 
turer’s product. 

The principal requisites for a good porcelain for high-voltage 
insulators, are high dielectric strength and mechanical tough¬ 
ness. These two qualities are somewhat opposed to each other 
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in i Ik* actual manufacture, for when a hiyh dieleetric sfremnh 
is obtained, tin* porcelain is apt to Ik* brittle like plans. It is 
possil»le, however, to arrive at mixtures which exhibit bulh 
j>ro]u*r{iei to a n arkrd rxtcni when tin- firing lias barn properly 
den s % nil 1 h »ut,h it i.s lYyivn al T- ! Iiat. some so- called hiylvv* It are 
porcelains appear !•' be taekine m both ot these pn »j hti ier. 

This am in* b» t a-r uin lets 1 *h> d when it i learned iiial- ilia 
mixt ures used be two prominent. manutaefurn : , airli polling 
out a produel which i accepted as reasonably t oud, vary areally 
in ilia proportion of inyivdicnts employed, Whin- I ha felspar 
<'oniruts of the two mixtures ara of ilia aum- order, ».me has 
twiaa as much Hint as tha other, and lias quantities ot hall 
alay and ahiua alay vary as- muah as three to one. Ml tha. 
different manufacturers re card flair mixiny formula':-; av trade 
secrets, and lha propurl,ions aiv relhdously followed down to 
truths of tilia per rant . This latter is doubtless dour tor the ;aka 
of uniformity of product, which is. important, hut until tha 
mixtures more urarly approarh a iveoymsed taudard, if ay 
paars. that mora or lass, trouble may ha expected with hiyh ■ 
tension insulators. 

i)oubt less, tha furfur huviny mora to do with tha lailmv 
of in. ula.fors, than I hr poraalaiu body is. tha drsiyn; or in other 
worthy not only must tins electrical characteristics of tha in¬ 
sulator, s.uali as. puucturiuy and flash -over values, bot h ot wiiirh 
are hiyhly important, ha considered, but also fha sme and Tape 
of Ilia parts as wall, With certain pin lypu insulators, especially 
thosa mounted on mafal pins, cracks have Imam obsarvad in 
quite a number of the petticoats. Tit* .a wefe evideitth r,X 
pardon eliVcix due to temperature chances, Tins same effects 
have been noticed to a yrea..n*r extant with tha ew.pt nsion type 
insulators provided with metal eaps and pins. We have hare 
purerlain, cement mid iron, assemble*l toyet.her, the e**rffieieuts 
of temperature expansion of the three beiny quite di . huilar, 
In this latitude file temperature variation between summer 
and winter days is well in excess of IOC) dey. fains, and b van be 
appreciated that enormous internal strains must hr set up in¬ 
side of the caps. The porcelain beiny the least, aide to with¬ 
stand these forces, is the part that suffers and cracks, with the 
attendant electrical punctures eusuiny. In the ea ;e of an 
insulator desiyned for hiyh mechanical sUvnyth in tension, 
which necessarily means a rather hiyh cap with eurre .pond- 
inyly lony pin, the temperature changes cause a marked var 
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iation in the length of the pin which is in contact with the por¬ 
celain through means of a layer of cement for a distance of some¬ 
times 2\ to 3 in. (6.3 to 7.2 cm.) along its length. 1 he great 
strain to which the porcelain is subjected is then apt to produce 
cracks perpendicular to the axis of the pin, which has actually 
been found to be the ease in a large number of instances. 1 hose 
cracks, however, arc mostly very minute and can hardly be 
detected by the eye if the cap and the cement have been care¬ 
fully removed. A line of ink drawn over the surface of the 
porcelain, however, will nearly always disclose the cracks, as 
the ink will be drawn along them by capillary action. 

The method of failure of suspension insulators with metal 
caps and pins is often quite characteristic. Cracks de¬ 
velop at some point inside the cap, and. when the anient 
leakage through them is sufficient, a path is fused through the 
porcelain by the intense heat generated. If the heating takes 
place relatively slowly, a hole is apt to be fused through the cap, 
through, which gases and melted porcelain are forcibly expelled, 
but, the insulator usually holds together and continues to support 
the cable. With a large amount of power back of the break, 
which may act in the nature of a short circuit inside the insu¬ 
lator, caps have been known actually to explode, m which event, 
the line conductor is allowed to fall. Before the burning ot 
the caps can take place, it. is necessary that several of the units 
of an insulator string be bad, and instances have been observed 
where all the caps of ten-unit insulators have been so affected. 
With the better methods for locating cracks and imills as soon 
is they have developed, such as the high range megger, the 


pyrotechnic displays above described have become lewei. 

Because of several instances of trouble ot this character 
having recently been observed in connection with suspension 
type insulators, some engineers have been led to believe that 
they are unsuccessful, which conclusion is wholly unwarranted. 

The high-range megger has proved to he an extremely useful 
instrument for'the locating of insulator faults undiseoverahle 
<;o far as ordinary means of inspection are concerned, tests 
made on a large number of units later cheeked tip by Wst,s 
with a high-tension transformer, have shown that, the megger 
can he absolutely depended upon if reasonable care is used to 
sec that there is no leakage in the conducting leads. To show 
the sensitiveness of the megger, the two elect rodes can be placed 
within i in. (6.3 mm.) of each other on a glazed porcelain sur- 
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face or upon a fractured surface where there is no glaze and the 
reading will be practically infinity. By blowing the breath 
upon this surface even when the porcelain is at a moderately 
high temperature, the moisture so deposited will, be sufficient 
to give a comparatively low reading on the needle. When a 
crack occurs in the porcelain up inside the cap there is always 
sufficient moisture present in the cement to give an indication 
on the needle, which need not be confounded with surface leakage, 
if the insulator is at all reasonably clean. If the insulators 
are so dirty that surface leakage is marked, they should be 
cleaned before the megger test. Certain insulators may give 
a reading of from 40 to 100 megohms, and if later tested with 
a high-tension transformer they will not fail immediately upon 
the application of voltage, but may hold up until 30,000, 
50,000 or even 60,000 volts is reached before puncturing. Those 
which show a zero reading on the megger will stand no voltage 
from the testing transformer. 

An interesting experiment was recently made by immersing 
a batch of insulators in water at ordinary temperature and 
slowly bringing them up to the boiling point. Twenty insu¬ 
lators, some two or three years old, were tested in this manner 
and every one was found to be ruined by the time boiling point 
was reached. These were from two different manufacturers, 
one of whom has previously delivered batches of insulators 
where bringing them to the boiling point of water was one of 
the routine requirements before the insulators left the factory. 
Other similar tests made on new insulators of the same design 
did not produce failure, except in a few units. "Hie probable 
explanation ot this is that in the new insulators the cement 
had not yet attained its ultimate* hardness, and allowed the ex¬ 
pansion to take place in the pin without cranking the porcelain. 

The data at hand upon insulator failures arc* unfortunately 
very incomplete, and until these arc* collected and have been 
studied, all. designs brought forward must necessarily be lacking in 
some respect. Enough is already known, however, to indicate 
the general direction which the new designs will follow, and it 
may be confidently predicted that the troubles experienced will 
be materially lessened in the immediate future. 
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appendix it-radius of influence of a direct 

LIGHTNING STROKE 

BY L. C. NICHOLSON 

A lightning stroke to earth at some point adjacent to a high- 
tension transmission line induces voltages and frequencies in 
the transmission conductors of sufficient magnitude to alteet 
the insulation of the line, causing either spill-overs or punctures 
of insulators. The question often arises as to how near the lme 
lightning can strike without affecting its operation. The answer 
to this question can never be definite, since not only do trans¬ 
mission lines vary in degree of both insulation and lightning 
protection, but the character and severity of lightning strokes 
undoubtedly vary between wide limits. General atmospheric 
electrostatic conditions also have an effect.. _ _ 

Through continued personal inquiry it is possible P> arrive 
at a general estimate concerning the radius of influence of a 
direct lightning stroke. By noting objects which have been 
struck by lightning adjacent, to transmission lines and compar¬ 
ing the operation of the line at the time the object was probably 
struck, an opinion can be arrived at, which is applicable to a 
particular transmission line located in a given lightning belt. 
Such an opinion undoubtedly would have to be mollified con¬ 
siderably to apply to transmission lines of different insulation 
characteristics and lightning protection and exposure. 

Observation and inquiry lead lo the following general con- 


elusions on this subject. 

1. It is doubtful if any degree of insulation in use at present, 
with or without the ordinary protective measures, will with¬ 
stand the effect of a direct stroke of lightning on the line. In 
such a ease the electromechanical forces acting on the porcelain 
are very high, usually causing insulators practically to explode. 
It is not unusual in such eases to find insulators shattered into 
small fragments, many of which are thrown as far as 100 ft. 
(30.4 m.) from the line. Furthermore, a duvet stroke usually 
envelopes all the conductors of a line and sometimes envelopes 
several lines located relatively close together. This would 
indicate that the area of the stroke itself is large, or that it. has 
numerous prongs. Observation of burn marks on conductors 
which were struck when there was no power on the line indicate 
by their distribution and extent that the diameter of the stroke 
was approximately 20 ft. (t> m.) Such being the ease it is not 
surprising that one or more overhead ground wires cannot 
always intercept direct strokes. 
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2. Induced effects from strokes at some distance from the line 
may, on medium-voltage lines, be of sufficient magnitude to 
cause flash-over or puncture of insulators. Extended, obser¬ 
vation of the operation of 60,000-volt pin type insulators, un¬ 
protected by overhead wires, leads to the estimate that the 
radial influence of direct strokes is rarely in excess of 2000 ft. 
(609 m.) and may be less than 100 ft. (30.4 m.). These are 
rather wide limits, but the most definite evidence available 
indicates their probability. It appears that strokes of great 
severity, 2000 ft. (609 m.), and more in extreme cases, from the 
line, produce disturbances of operation, while strokes of less 
severity may occur at 100 ft. (30.4 m.) from the line with¬ 
out- producing such results. These last are, however, in our 
opinion, rare, and a stroke at less than 2000 ft. (609 m.) from 
the line is apt to cause trouble. 

In more highly insulated lines the danger zone apparently 
decreases substantially, and in the most highly insulated circuits 
at. present in operation it is probable that the large majority 
of induced effects are insulated and protected against, leaving 
only direct strokes on, the line itself to be taken. 

Careful numerical tabulation of lightning effects indicates 
that direct strokes on the line constitute approximately 1.0 per 
cent of all lightning disturbances on 60,000-volt pin type cir¬ 
cuits located in New York State. 

APPENDIX III* TRANSMISSION LINE PROBLEMS IN 

THE WEST 

BY P. M. DOWNING 

The different power companies operating on the Pacific Coast 
have done a great deal in the way of pioneer work in the transmis¬ 
sion of power over long distances at high voltages. This was due, 
l.o a considerable extent, to the fact that there is an abundance 
of water available for the hydroelectric generation of power, 
and also to the fact that the cost of fuel is very high as compared 
with that further east. 

The first long-distance transmission to be put into successful 
operation on this coast, if not the first in the United States, was 
that of the San Antonio Light & Power Company in southern 
California, at what is known as their Pomona plant. This 
transmission was for a distance of 30 miles (48.2 km.) at 10,000 
volts. 
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Transformers were at that time not manufactured for such high 
voltages, and it was necessary to connect in series ten 1000-volt 
transformers for stepping up. The low-tension windings were 
connected in multiple. 

The first polyphase installation was made in 1893, at Mill 
Creek, and furnished power to the. city of Redlands. 

The success of these undertakings gave a great impetus to 
the hydroelectric industry, and inside the next live or six years, 
there were several different, companies operating at voltages as 
high as 00,000. 

The climatic conditions of the Pacific Coast, and particularly 
of California, are most favorable to the operation of high-voltage 
lines. Except in the higher mountain districts, there is practi¬ 
cally no snow to contend with, and there are hut. very lew places 
where lightning ever causes any trouble. Some operating com¬ 
panies have installed lightning arrester equipment, but it is 
not common practise to do so. The well-kmiwn horn gap arrester, 
one side of which is connected directly to ground without re¬ 
sistance, has in many instances been used to advantage, moie as 
a voltage-limiting device than as a lightning arrester. These 
have proved quite satisfactory for this work. Ground wires 
strung above the line wires have been used to some extent, but 
there is so little trouble from lightning that engineers have never 
been able to decide as to whether or not there is any advantage 
in using them. 

Very seldom, it ever, is it possible to find where an iusuletoi 
has been punctured due to lightning, this is, possibly, due to 
the fact that the high voltage dissipates itself over the surface of 
the insulators. Many instances are known where lightning 
striking the line has burned off one or more wires between 
poles, and gone to ground without in any way damaging the in¬ 
sulators, and only slightly damaging the wood poles. 

The greatest trouble on lines using the ordinary four-part, 
M in. {Hf>.r> cm.) pin type insulators at voltages around fit),OIK) 
is that due to leakage over the insulator. The climate, of this 
coast, is peculiar in that there are two seasons, one being dry 
and lasting for six months, the other being wet. During the 
dry season, and particularly in the sections near the coast, dust 
and salt fog accumulates on the insulators to such an extent 
that leakage eventually burns off the pole, and sometimes the 
line wires, without damaging the insulators. 

Different ways of overcoming this trouble have been tried. 
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Cleaning the insulators does some good, but does not entirely 
eliminate the trouble. After the first heavy rains come on in the 
early winter, the insulators are washed off and less trouble is 
experienced during the rainy season, than at other times. 

Ungrounded metal pins connected together electrically give 
very much less trouble than where they are not so connect ed, or 
where wood pins are used. Grounding the pins has been tried 
with unsatisfactory results because of arcing over the insulator. 
When once so established the arc will hold until the vol tage drops. 

The regulation of voltages on a high-tension network is not 
always an easy problem. No one particular point can be se¬ 
lected at which voltage can be kept constant, but it is necessary 
to keep it as nearly uniform as possible over the entire system. 
Ibis is accomplished by the use of synchronous condensers lo 
cated at the more important, distributing ('enters. 

I be sc condenser regulators can be made automatic bv using 
contact-making voltmeters, relay switches and motors to con* 
tiol the field rheostats; in other words, by tin* use of auxiliaries 
similar in every respect to those used in connection with the well 
known automatic induction regulator. A number of such in 
stallations have been in satisfactory operation for several years. 

I he first high-voltage oil switches wore constructed and 
put into operation in California. The same general type and 
design that was originally selected as being suitable for *10,000 
volts is, with slight modifications, still being used on 110,000 
volt lines. In this particular switch the circuit is opened at two 
or four points, depending on the voltage and load carried. The 
contacts are made by rotating blades moving in a, horizontal 
plane. 1 he separate oil containers lor each leg of the circuit 
are insulated from each other and from the ground by means 
of properly designed porcelain bushings or insulators. 

Another very successful design of switch for the same character 
of service is that using a pantograph arrangement of links 
carrying contacts, thus giving a break in a vertical plants Both 
of these types of switch have for years been in successful opera- 
lion under all conditions of load. They have a weakness common 
to all oil switches, in that when operated under heavy short 
circuits they will at times throw oil out of the container. 

Outdoor oil switches, either automatic or non-automatic, 
are being used very generally for branch lines, or for sectional wing 
trunk lines. For economic reasons the automatic switches arc 
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very often operated by means of a solenoid placed directly in 
the main line. Such an arrangement does away with the use 
of current transformers, but has the objection that the connec¬ 
tion from the movable plunger to the relay, or trip, must stand 
the entire voltage from line to ground. 

As the sensitiveness of the trip is, to a considerable extent, 
dependent upon the weight of the moving parts, the importance 
of keeping this weight down to a minimum is apparent. Well- 
treated rods of sufficient length have been used to make the con¬ 
nection from the plunger to the trip, or relay, but they have 
not been entirely satisfactory, because sooner or later the leakage 
burns them off. 

Transformer designs have more than kept pace with the ait 
of long-distance transmission at high voltages, and it is now 
possible to get satisfactory apparatus for any voltage that can 
be handled on the lines. 

One thing, however, that some manufacturers have failed to 
give proper attention to is that of supporting the windings to 
prevent injury or distortion due to mechanical stniins set.up 
when short circuits occur. In units of large capacities and high 
voltages, the coils are generally built of strap coppei, using one 
turn per layer, these turns being separated, by one or more 
thicknesses of insulating material. Obviously, with, such a 
construction, the turns will be easily displaced, unless they are 
well supported on both sides. 

A number of failures have recently occurred where straight 
vertical separating strips have been used in assembling the 
coils, thus leaving the turns between these separating ships un¬ 
supported throughout, their entire length, and allowing them 
to be displaced when short circuits came on. Shorter strips 
placed diagonally across the coils, or wave-shaped strips, which 
will allow a free circulation of oil, will entirely overcome this 
trouble. 

APPBNDIX IV—SWITCH 1 NO 

BY G. FACCiOU 

Switching produces, in general, an abrupt change in the value 
of the electromotive ioree and ol the current of the circuit, or 
of either of these quantities, and therefore it produces a sudden 
change in the amount of energy stored in the circuit, with the 
result that oscillations are produced. 

The severity of these oscillations depends on the difference be- 
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tween the running conditions before and after the switching is 
done. For instance, if a dead line at zero potential is suddenly 
connected to an alternating-current generator, the oscillation 
produced will be most severe when the switch makes the con¬ 
nection at the instant at which the electromotive force has its 
maximum value. Likewise, if a short-circuited line is discon¬ 
nected from an alternating-current generator, the oscillation is 
most severe when the circuit is broken at the instant at which 
the current passes through its maximum value. 

The oscillations are of two kinds: They may occur between 
inductance massed at one point of the circuit, and capacity 
massed at another point of the circuit, as, for instance, when a 
dead line which acts practically as a condenser is connected to 
a generator which acts practically as an inductance, or when a 
line (capacity) connected at one end to a step-down transformer 
(inductance) is disconnected from the generating system. 

They may also occur between the distributed inductance and 
capacity of a part of the circuit, as, for instance, when a line is 
disconnected from a generator and the energy stored in the line 
gradually dies out, changing from electromagnetic energy stored 
in the distributed inductance of the line, to electrostatic energy 
stored in the distributed capacity of the line and vice versa, or 
when an unloaded step-down transformer is disconnected from 
the line, its windings acting similarly to a line. 

These oscillations do not, in general, constitute a great danger 
to the circuit if the contact in the switch is made once, positively, 
for every switching operation. 

However, if each switching operation is accompanied by arcs, 
so that the circuit is repeatedly closed and opened, then the pres¬ 
sure rises may become dangerous, and destructive cumulative 
oscillations may be set up in the apparatus. Furthermore, at 
the instant at which contact is made, traveling waves are sent 
out from the point of switching along the line in both directions. 
These traveling waves with steep fronts follow, naturally, the 
well-known rules of reflection and refraction, and whenever 
they strike a localized oscillatory circuit, they excite in it os¬ 
cillations at its natural period. 

For instance, if a dead line is suddenly connected to a live 
line having the same constants, a “ wave of charge,” equal in 
value to one-half of the potential of the live line, starts along 
the dead line from the switching point. If the dead line is open 
at the far end, the “ wave of charge ” is reflected back at double 
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potential, etc., etc. At the same time a “ wave of discharge ” 
starts along the live line from the switching point with a value 
equal to one-half of the original voltage of this line. If the 
live line is connected at its origin to transformers, this “ wave 
of discharge ” is reflected back with double voltage and may 
excite local oscillations in the transformer windings or in the 
circuits of the power house, etc., etc. 

These traveling waves are a source of danger and obviously 
the danger is increased when sparking and arcing occur in the 
switch. 

It is seen from the above that high-tension switching, which 
has lately gained so much importance in the art, should be done 
very judiciously and only when necessary, unless special pre¬ 
cautions are taken to avoid the disturbances resulting there¬ 
from . 

As a rule, low-tension switching is preferable, as this avoids 
steep wave front phenomena. 

For instance, in energizing a line, it is preferable to connect 
the dead line to the dead step-up transformer and then connect, 
by low-tension switches, the line and transformer to the genera¬ 
tor, rather than connecting the transformer alone to the genera¬ 
tor and them switching the line onto the high-tension winding of 
the transformer. Of course, in this case it. would be still belter 
to connect the line and the step-up transformer and the generator 
together while the whole system is dead and then bring it, up 
gradually to full potential by the excitation of the generator. 

Fuses act. similarly to switches, except that the former open 
under load, while switches arcs as a rule, operated at approximately 
no-load. The sudden interruption of large amounts of current 
results in considerable over-tensions, and this is the danger that, 
usually accompanies the blowing of fuser*. 
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PRACTICAL OPERATION OF SUSPENSION INSULATORS 


BY H. W. BUCK 


Abstract of Paper 

The paper describes some of the mechanical and electrical 
problems which have been experienced on high-voltage transmis¬ 
sion lines equipped with suspension insulators and points out some 
of the principles involved and some practical methods for guarding 
against the troubles. Figures are given showing the deflections 
which will take place, for various sizes of aluminum and copper 
conductors, at the insulators, under the pressure of maximum 
probable wind velocity. 

T HE APPLICATION of suspension insulators to high- 
voltage transmission lines, since their first introduction 
in 1905, has been very general on all lines operating at voltages 
over 50,000, and the results obtained have been in most cases 
very satisfactory. The change, however, from the rigid pin 
insulator to a construction involving the free and flexible sus¬ 
pension of the conductor in space is a radical one and the change 
in practise has taken place with considerable abruptness, so 
that it is not surprising to have experienced a new class of line 
troubles. It is the purpose of this paper to point out a few of 
the difficulties which have been experienced, with the hope 
that a discussion of the subject may lead to improved stand¬ 
ards of construction for such lines. 

In the pin insulator line the conductor is held rigidly at every 
insulator, consequently lateral and longitudinal movement of 
the conductor is resisted at every point of support. Suspen¬ 
sion insulators, however, except at dead-end connections, are 
free to move in all directions. The result is that high winds 
occasionally cause displacements which are electrically and 
mechanically dangerous to the operation of the line. De¬ 
flections of suspension insulators from the vertical position 
result also from other causes, which will be discussed later. 

Large angular deflections of suspension insulators require 
large clearance spaces, which necessitate long crossarms and 
increased cost of tower. Consequently it is desirable to limit 
the deflection as far as possible. A 60-deg. angle from the ver- 
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tical is assumed to be the maximum allowable under extreme 
conditions. 

In order to show how nearly the above limitation can be 
attained in practise, Table I is given, indicating the deflections 
caused by wind pressure on various sizes of conductor, at the 
insulator. The wind pressure assumed in the table is 15 
lb. (6.8 kg.) per sq. ft. (0.09 m.) of projected conductor area, 
which is taken as the maximum. Wind pressure deflections 
are practically independent of span length, since wind pressure 
per span and the force which resists the wind pressure, 
namely, the weight of the conductor, both vary directly with 
length, in the same proportion. 


TABLE i 


A 

Size conductor 

B 

Wind pressure 

C 

Angular deflection 

D 

Auxiliary 

weight : 

4 

Stranded 
15 lb. 

Copt- hr 

50 deg. 

0.041 lb. 

3 

15 * 

63 

4 

0.028 

44 

2 

15 “ 

60 

u 

0.0 

M 

1 

15 4 

58 

“ 

0 , 0 

4 

0 

15 4 

55 

4 

0 . 0 

a 

00 

15 4 

52 

4 

0.0 

* 

000 

15 4 

49 

“ 

0.0 

tt 

0000 

15 “ 

45 

“ 

0.0 

* 

2 

Stranded 
15 lb. 

Aluminum 

Hi deg. 

0,150 1b. 

1 

15 4 

79 

4 

0.101 

4 

0 

15 “ 

78 

4 

0.171 

* 

00 

15 “ 

77 

M 

0,182 

H 

000 

15 4 

75 

“ 

0. ISO 

4 * 

0000 

15 * 

71 


0 190 

44 

250000 

15 4 

72 

« 

0.190 

44 

300000 

15 4 

71 

41 

0.177 

* 

400000 

15 * 

68 

« 

0.158 

4 

500000 

15 “ 

00 

« 

0.125 

Ik 


Experiments have shown that the weight of the string of 
suspension insulators themselves will not act to resist wind 
displacement of conductor, since the exposed surface of the in¬ 
sulators is sufficient to cause their deflection by wind pressure 
without the attachment of the conductor. Neither will the 
deflection vary appreciably with the size and design of the 
insulators, since a heavier insulator ordinarily exposes a larger 
“sail area.” The wind displacement of conductor can there¬ 
fore be assumed to be independent of the number of insulators 
in the string, and of their particular design. 
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Table I indicates approximately the wind deflections which 
will take place for various sizes of conductor under a stress of 
wind equal to 15 lb. per sq.ft., as above. Two tabulations are 
given, one for copper, and the other for aluminum. 

In Table I, column A shows the conductor size in B. & S. 
gage. Column B gives the assumed wind pressure in pounds 
per square foot of projected cable area. Column C gives the 
angular deflection of the insulator from the vertical, due to the 
assumed wind pressure on the conductor, assuming that the 
insulator itself deflects independently and neither increases 
nor decreases the displacement of the conductor. Column D 
shows the amount by which the weight of the conductor would 
have to be increased in order to reduce the deflection of the in¬ 
sulator under the assumed conditions to within the 60-deg. limit. 

It will be seen from an inspection of the table that all sizes 
of copper except the smallest sizes listed, namely, No. 4 and 
No. 3, will ballast the insulators sufficiently to keep the wind 
deflection down to within 60 deg. A line of No. 4 B. and S. 
wire, it will be noted, is deficient in weight to the extent of 0.041 
lb. per ft. and No. 3, 0.028 lb. per foot. 

On the other hand, all the sizes of aluminum cable listed will 
allow deflections in excess of 60 deg., and especially among the 
smaller sizes, objectionable displacements will occur. Under 
these conditions one of the chief supposed advantages of alumi¬ 
num, namely, its lightness, becomes its disadvantage, and the 
actual ballasting quality of copper due to its higher specific 
gravity and smaller size is a distinct advantage. 

The larger sizes of conductor are more stable mechanically 
against wind deflection, since their weight in proportion to the 
surface exposed to wind is greater than in the small sizes, the 
weight increasing as the square of the diameter, whereas the 
wind pressure is only directly proportional to the diameter. 

Fig. 1 shows a method for reducing deflection which has been 
adopted on an aluminum transmission line in the South, about 
200 miles (321.8 km.) in length, which has produced satisfactory 
results. The line is of No. 0 B. & S. aluminum cable, with 
an average span length of about 300 ft. (91.4 m.). An auxiliary 
weight made of cast iron is attached to the lower side of the sus¬ 
pension clamp at every insulator. It is consequently placed 
at a point where it is most effective as ballast. This arrange¬ 
ment results in very satisfactory stability of the line under 
all conditions. 
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Column D, Table I, shows the auxiliary weight which must 
be added at each insulator for the proper stability, expressed 
in pounds per foot of span. In the opinion of the writer, aux¬ 
iliary weights of this kind should be provided on all aluminum 
lines using suspension insulators and on all lines where the smaller 
sizes, of copper are installed. The auxiliary weight not only 
stabilizes the line against wind pressure but improves its opera¬ 
tion in many ways, such as in resisting longitudinal movement 
of insulators under unbalanced pull due to a breakage some¬ 
where along the line. It also improves conditions where a 
gust of wind strikes a single span independently, in reducing 
the slack which can be taken from adjacent spans due to un ¬ 
balanced pressure. 

A curious and unusual phenomenon has been experienced 
on at least one suspension insulator transmission line known 
to the writer, and is illustrated in Pig. 2. A severe sleet storm 
had occurred along the line during the night and all tin* con¬ 
ductors were covered with a heavy coating of sleet. When 
the sun came out in the morning the sleet started to melt, but 
it did not, naturally, fall off all spans of the conductors simul¬ 
taneously. The condition illustrated in Pig. 2 occurred. Sleet 
has melted and dropped off spans B x and jJ a , leaving span B% 
loaded and all other conductors in normal position, either sleet- 
covered or otherwise. Span B, will then sag down, taking slack 
from adjacent spans, and will come in contact with conductor 
causing a short circuit. Such a combination of circum¬ 
stances, although unusual, might happen on any suspension 
insulator line where the conductors are disposed in the vertical 
plane, and should be guarded against. 

On long tangents on a suspension insulator line where there 
are no dead-end connections installed, il a very high wind strikes 
the line at an angle of about 45 deg., cumulative waves like the 
waves on the surface of the water have been observed to travel 
along the conductors of the line, causing a whipping action at 
all suspension insulators, the waves finally “breaking” as on 
a beach at the first dead-end connection met. This phenom¬ 
enon cannot occur on a pin insulator line, since the line is eom- 
fined at every crossarm. Tins trouble can he prevented by 
dead-ending the line at frequent intervals. 

The methods of dead-ending suspension insulator lines us 
at present practised cannot be considered satisfactory. There 
is a wide margin for improvement in the design of the mecham 
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ical fittings used for the purpose, especially in providing means 
for preventing the lateral swing of the jumper connection. 
Here, too, some form of ballast weight might be used to ad¬ 
vantage. 

In the experience of the writer the suspension insulator 
units which have given by far the best service over a long period 
of time are those of the simple general form shown in the as¬ 
sembly in Fig. 1. The design of these disks is entirely free 
from corrugations, flanges, petticoats, etc. While such devices 
increase the resistance of the insulator to surface leakage and 
surface arcing, the complexity of form seems to introduce in¬ 
ternal shrinkage stresses in the process of moulding, firing and 
cooling, which in time, due to sudden temperature change or 
mechanical shock, will develop into puncturable faults. The 
insulator of simpler form is cheaper and more can be installed 
in series at the same cost and with the same electrical factor 
of safety as with a fewer number of disks of a more elaborate 
and expensive design. 

In general, most of the troubles which are being experienced 
in the various suspension insulator lines built to date can be 
overcome by the following precautions: 

1. Provide liberal clearance between conductors and between 
conductors and supports. This should be considerably more 
than good practise would require in a pin type insulator line. 

2. Install the lightning ground wire, if used, high above the 
conductors, so that no combination of gusts of wind can whip 
the conductor into it when suspension insulators are deflected 
to the maximum angle. 

3. Place auxiliary ballast weights at every suspension in¬ 
sulator where aluminum cable is used and with the smaller sizes 
of copper. 

4. Design the jumpers and fittings at the dead-end connec¬ 
tions so that the jumpers cannot possibly become displaced 
and come into contact with the crossarm. 

5. Draw the conductor up reasonably tight throughout the 
line. A too conservative allowance of slack to guard against 
possible mechanical stresses in the conductor will cause more 
trouble than it will prevent. 

The insulating properties of suspension insulators have proved 
adequate for all line voltages so far attempted up to 150,000 
volts, and the satisfactory results have been attained within 
reasonable mechanical dimensions of insulators. The insulating 
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units shown in Fig. 1, which are about as small as any made, 
electrically or mechanically, being merely 10 in. (25.4 cm.) disks 
of plain surface, will arc over “dry” at about 80,000 volts and 
“wet” at about 50,000 volts. The arc-over voltage is well 
under the puncture voltage. Insulating units of more elaborate 
design will withstand considerably higher voltage tests. Mechan¬ 
ically, such insulators will withstand tension stresses of at least 
5000 lb. (2268 kg.) 

In determining the proper number of disks to be strung in 
series it is advisable to install the number required for the 
desired factor of safety and then to add at least one disk for 
reserve against breakage. In other words, the insulator should 
have a sufficient number of disks in series so that in case one 
or more are broken or punctured the remaining intact disks 
will afford a sufficient margin of insulation for safe operation 
until such time as the broken disks can be replaced. 

On this basis, assuming an insulation factor of safety of two, 
an 80,000-volt; line would require four of the disks of Fig. 1, 
100,000 volts, five disks, and so on for higher voltages. These 
results arc interesting for comparison with the probable cost, 
mechanical dimensions and strength of a pin insulator which 
might give equivalent results. 
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Discussion on Sub-Committee Report on “ Problems op 
High-Tension Transmission Lines ” (Sothman and 
others), and “ Practical Operation of Suspension 
Insulators ” (Buck), New York, February 26, 1914. 

H. W. Buck: I want to corroborate what has been said in 
regard to the sag table. It is one of those engineering problems 
which are worked out in the office in accordance with certain 
theoretical laws which are apt to be more or less disregarded in 
the field. There are many such phases in engineering, and there 
are some good reasons for disregarding the exact science of such 
deductions in field work. A sag table is worked out usually for 
level country, with a few cases given as exceptions to apply to 
certain typical points on the line where the profile varies from 
level. With a line crew out in the mountains under severe stress 
of weather, working as best they may, possibly at low tempera¬ 
ture and with high winds, it is absolutely impossible to get con¬ 
struction men to pay attention to such refinements as are usually 
given in sag table calculations. 

The point of this is that we should not rely too much on theo¬ 
retical data of this sort. We should give our instructions in 
such form and should make our designs with sufficient margin so 
that results can come within the scope of action of the average 
construction crew, and not make the operating success of a 
transmission line dependent upon the fulfilment of all of the exact 
theory exemplified in a sag table. 

F. W. Peek, Jr.: It requires a certain energy concentration 
to rupture insulation, break down insulators, etc. Such energy 
concentration may result when sudden changes are made in the 
stored energy of the system. These sudden changes may result 
from internal conditions or by energy impressed from external 
sources, such as lightning. The results during such changes 
are called transients. In modem high-voltage engineering the 
term “ transient ” has become a common and important word. 

In order that energy may be transmitted from one point to 
another point to be utilized as useful work, energy must be 
stored in the space surrounding the conductors, in two forms— 
dielectric and magnetic. Energy is stored in the dielectric 
circuit with increasing voltage and delivered back with decreas¬ 
ing voltage. Energy is stored in the magnetic circuit with in¬ 
creasing current and delivered back with decreasing current. 
With transients, as with all electrical phenomena, there are three 
constants with which the engineer must deal: with resistance, which 
causes the absorption of energy somewhat analogous to friction; 
with capacity and inductance, which act as energy storage res¬ 
ervoirs. 

The energy stored in the magnetic field is 

i 2 L 


2 
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The energy stored in the dielectric field is 

e 2 C 
.2 

When the current is zero, all of the energy U stored in the di¬ 
electric. ... 

If i is suddenly changed, after a given time the circuit grad¬ 
ually assumes a new e and i. The transient occurs between the 
initial and final values of i. During this time energy is trans¬ 
ferred from one form to another at a given definite frequency 
called the natural period of the circuit: 

f = _ l = 

4 7T Vi c 

The resistance of the circuit acts as a damper and gradually 
dissipates this energy. 

For example: suppose a switch is suddenly opened when all 
of the energy is stored magnetically, i is suddenly reduced to 
zero. The energy must be changed to dielectric energy or the 
voltage must first be increased to a sufficient extent to store this 
energy in the capacity; thus e becomes 

e- C _ e l L 

~ 2 ~ = 2 . 




C 


iZ' 


The term V ~ 


tints acts somewhat as in impedance and for this 


reason is called “ surge impedance.” When energy changes from 
one form to another in this way at regular time intervals and no 
energy is transferred along the circuit, it, is called a “ free oscil¬ 
lation.’ The oscillation continues until the energy is dissipated 
by the resistance. 

When an oscillation is impressed upon a circuit which has no 
definite relation to its natural period, it is called a u breed oscil¬ 
lation.” 

If electrical energy from some external source-- such as light¬ 
ning—is suddenly impressed upon a transmission circuit, it travels 
along the circuit with the velocity of light and if is called a 
“ traveling wave.” The energy stored magnetically is equal to 
the energy stores! dielectrically. The traveling wave may thus be 
thought of as being made up of a voltage wave and a current 
wave in phase. 

In a standing wave the voltage and current are at 90 deg. 
(and not in phase as in the traveling wave), as in this ease no 
one gy transfer takes place* 

These various transient phenomena are all subject, to a certain 
extent, to calculation, but experimental work is necessary to 
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determine their cause and the means for their suppression. 
The effects may be quite different, depending upon the apparatus. 
For instance, low-voltage high-frequency forced oscillations may 
be impressed upon a circuit without damage, except in certain ap¬ 
paratus containing inductance and capacity, w T here very high local 
over-voltages may be built up. A single impulse of very steep 
wave front may be applied to an insulator. The voltage of this 
impulse may be many times the 60-cycle puncture voltage of the 
insulator. Flash-over results. During the flash-over, which 
requires a very small but definite time to start, this insulator is 
strained and small local cracks may result. A sufficient number 
of these impulses will cause breakdown of. the insulation. If 
two gaps of differently shaped electrodes are spaced so as 
to spark over at 100 kv. at 60 cycles, and these gaps are then 
placed in parallel and an impulse of steep wave front is applied, 
discharge will take place across one gap and not the other, even 
though the non-sparking gap is greatly decreased in length. The 
voltage is high enough to spark over either gap. It therefore 
goes over the gap requiring the least time to rupture. It may be 
interesting to note that a traveling wave 1000 ft. (305 m.) long 
passes a given point on a transmission line in approximately one 
millionth of a second. It can be seen that the experimental prob¬ 
lem is a difficult one. 


From the protection standpoint, oscillations must be absorbed 
and dissipated by resistance or the wave front of traveling waves 
modified by the two other circuit constants. 

Spectacular “ high-frequency ” tests blindly made on appara¬ 
tus are barbarous. Tests of this sort should never be made 
unles thoroughly understood. Rupture does not take place 
at a lower voltage at high frequency (where heating does not 
result) but generally a higher voltage is required to accomplish 
the same destruction in the limited time. Damage results from 
the enomious local concentration of voltage. 

. Certain phenomena which always exist go unnoticed in en¬ 
gineering until the energy involved becomes great enough to 
make them problems. The turning-point may be quite sudden, 
and it often appears as if new rnd mysterious factors enter.* 
Such, in a way, was the case of corona on transmission lines. 
Up to 80,000 volts or so the conductors were sufficiently large 
so that dielectric flux concentration was not great enough to 
cause rupture. In order to keep the same amount of copper and 
transmit greater energy, the voltages were increased. This 
increase of voltage was just sufficient to bring the dielectric 
flux density past the rapturing point. Corona phenomena 
changed from those of a few brash discharges at rough points on 
the conductors to complete breakdown of the air around the con¬ 
ductors. Corona thus became a problem, and the laws of corona 
loss were determined. A similar turning-point has just been 
passed in sohd insulation. The insulation problem has changed 
from a mechanical problem to a problem of the dielectric circuit 
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Charles E. Waddell: I am inclined to think a right-of-way 
easement is to be preferred to ownership in fee. Usually an 
easement is cheaper to acquire; and when containing a proviso 
for ample clearing of timber an easement will serve every pur¬ 
pose. The length of the span determines the width for timber 
clearance, and while the right-of-way strip may itself be of in¬ 
considerable width it may be very necessary to clear high stand¬ 
ing timber to quite a distance from the line, as high winds fre¬ 
quently blow the line far out of plane. 

As to the question of grounded steel towers versus wooden 
supports, I confess that at the present stat 1 of the art I am lean¬ 
ing back toward wooden pole construction with wooden arms 
and non-groundcd fittings. I have in mind a line where a steel 
tower line is paralleled by a wooden pole line, both 60,000 volts, 
from the same transformers. The wooden pole line is of standard, 
conventional crossarm construction, with pin type insulators. 
The steel tower line is equipped with suspension insulators. 
The interruptions on the suspension insulator line have been too 
numerous to count, while the wooden pole line has yet to have 
its first interruption. 

A point brought out by Mr. Buck is the question of line bal¬ 
lasting and the effect of swinging of insulators. It seems to me 
that it is desirable to suspend the insulators so that they have 
infinite latitude to swing with the line, making a hinge for that 
purpose, but that the movements across the line be restricted to 
the lost motion in the joints themselves. With a wind blowing 
across the line, the swinging is restricted to the individual span, 

.—the line as a whole is not deflected outward. # This prevents a 
wave starting that may ultimately end in the line rotating, with 
the result in some cases of wrapping the conductor around the 
ground wire. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Buck as to the wisdom of using a 
number of small, single-piece, inexpensive disk insulators. ^ I 
believe these are to be preferred to the use of the two-part in¬ 
sulator with its greater surface and greater first cost. 

I cannot say that I agree with Mr. Buck on the subject of 
ballasting the line, however. It seems to me it might be a very 
excellent, desideratum where some emergency condition had to 
be met, but in designing new work I think that a lower voltage 
and larger wire, a more carefully graded line, and closer tower 
or pole spacing, would meet the same ends without introducing 
the added weight on structures and stresses on the insulators. 

Reference was made in Mr. Brundige’s paper to the fatigue 
of porcelain. I want to suggest that this fatigue, perhaps, is not 
due alone to the electrical stresses, but to a combination of 
electrical and mechanical stresses. The majority of insulators 
strung up and sustaining only their own weight successfully 
withstand lal x>rat<>ry test f< it flash-over and puncture. The same 
strings of insulators when placed on the line and supporting the 
weight of the conductor, which may be 1000 lb. (453 kg.) or 
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more, break down under a very slight rise in voltage. The only 
conclusion I have been able to reach in the matter is, that, due 
to some obscure phenomenon, the dielectric strength of the in¬ 
sulators is weakened, and that if the mechanical stresses were 
removed the insulation would in all probability be as high as 
when actually tested. 

Of the types of conductor mentioned in the committee \s 
report, the one that particularly appeals to me is the steel-cored 
aluminum. I built an experimental line of this material in 1910. 
The line was seven miles (11.3 km.) long and of three conductors, 
equivalent in carrying capacity to No. 0 copper. The wire had a 
breaking stress, I believe, of some 6000 lb. (2720 kg,), and an 
elastic limit of some 4000 lb. (1815 kg.). The cables were drawn 
with a dynamometer to about one-fourth the ultimate strength* 
approximately 1500 lb. (680 kg.) The topography of this 
particular line indicated that some such conductor was 
suited to the particular need. The spans varied from 
proximately 200 ft. to 2400 ft. (61 to 730 m.), 

. 1 have had this line under critical and constant observawuxi 
since it was built, and have no fault to find with it whatever. 
Due to bad judgment on my part, the wires were placed too close 
together, and the high winds have occasionally swung them to- 
gether; and when the bum is sufficient to fuse the a’hmiitnnn 
it is found that the steel core sustains the strain, and further' 
that the aluminum under the stress unwraps and frays, making it 
easy to locate the place by observation from the ground. 

Another reason for using it, a reason which 1 think is a good 
one, is that, assuming the life of the cable is short, sav twenty 
years for example, the saving over the cost, of copper for such a 
line is ten per cent to fifteen per cent; and if the line is completely 
destroyed within the twenty years, the material has justified 

Percy H. Thomas: The most important topic brought un 
it seems to me, is the matter of the so-called deterioration of 
porcelain. It has developed to a critical point during the last 
yeai m many different parts of the country and with many dif¬ 
ferent kinds and makes of insulators. The deterioration 11L < - 
veioped, sometimes, where it could not possibly be due to elec¬ 
trical causes; and sometimes it is an open question whether it 
is not due to electrical causes. The problem is to find nut what 
it is, and how to overcome it. 

I think we can conclude that it is not due to the deterioration 

riffiato1s m there" e ’ ^ takfal S the worst eases of breakdown of 
“° S ’ there ai ' e many insulators which are, apparently 
absolutely uninjured, and moreover, in any which are injured’ 
much material is good. It is, in my opihion tluTetorn 
deterioration of the porcelain per xe. It is further not 'ihv*«e« 
due to the presence of olcctrkjl po « n -dl 

probabrhty a great deal of the dtuirioraUon “duVto I no' 
that happen during the processes of manufacture When vit'i 
lemember that the material at one time is in a plastic state, 
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and that when it is burned it has to shrink into a semi-crystalline 
mass, keeping every portion intact, you can see that, during the 
forming, the pressing and the twisting it gets, somewhere on the 
interior there may very readily occur a slight plane of weak¬ 
ness or -an actual separation. The edges may be daubed over 
and adhere, yet this fault will never be corrected. . There may 
be enough good porcelain to hold the potential during the test, 
while the insulator is new, before the faults develop, but after 
repeated heating and cooling or strains produced by expansion 
of other parts, there may be further development of the me¬ 
chanical fault. I think ‘the evidence of the general situation 
points to this conclusion. 

You cannot exactly blame the manufacturers for it, as they are 
doing the best they can, and there is no one manufacturer who 
has all the trouble. It is a problem which we must work out 
with time, and meanwhile we must find some way oi: detecting 
the bad insulators. That can partly be done by tests, but we 
need a few new tests. 

If we can assume that the difficulties in high-tension insulators 
are, most of them, due to defects depending upon the history of 
the individual insulator, that immediately puts a premium on 
the two-piece insulator with two shells independently made, and 
put together. For if one shell is defective there will not be, in all 
probability, another defective shell along with the first. But 
with the two-piece insulator the flash-over voltage should be 
so low that a single piece of porcelain will be sufficient to with¬ 
stand the full strain and prevent a puncture. If reliance is 
placed on one shell when the other is injured, that shell alone 
must be able to take care of the flash-over. This double-piece 
insulator has a great advantage, considering incidental mechani¬ 
cal strains, in that, if due to expansion, or heavy stress, there is 
a small cheek on the inner petticoat, due to mechanical reasons, 
there still remains the outer shell intact. The mechanical 
strains on the outer shell are far less, on account of the larger 
dimensions. 

R. J. McClelland: As to tower specifications, I am thoroughly 
in agreement that in all tower calculations the figured ultimate 
strength of the structure should be determined by the^ elastic 
limit of the steel; also that at least one of each type <>t # tower 
should be tested to failure and the working loads for which the 
tower is to be used checked against the actual ultimate strength. 

With regard to the term “ factor of safety/* I am of the opinion 
that the use of this term as applied to a transmission line tower, 
as a whole structure, is misleading and should be abandoned, 
and that the!term “ margin of safety ” should be adopted in its 
stead. The^erm 44 factor of safety ” should be used then only 
with reference to the unit stresses of the individual members of 
the structure. 

The term “ margin of safety ” indicates the relative excess 
strength of the built-up structure, and has no direct relation 
to the unit stresses in the members. 
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When writing specifications for towers one should consider 
the specified test loads as being practically the ultimate strength 
of the structure. The working loads should then be specified 
with an ample margin of safety, and these working loads should 
be put in the specifications for field use, instead of the test loads. 
In this way, the tendency of the construction men to consider 
the tower good for all loads that do not exceed test loads will be 
avoided. 

With regard, to tower footings, it would be valuable to receive 
data from various engineers as to the comparison of steel footings 
in earth with similar footings encased in concrete. In some earths 
and localities a standard type of concrete footing can be installed 
as cheaply as a safe earth footing and gives much better con¬ 
struction, w 7 hile in other situations the earth footing is amply 
safe and much cheaper. In the case of towers with- concrete 
footings, I consider it well to make a substantial earth connection. 
This is a feature that has been neglected on many of the earlier 
lines. 


It would be valuable to possess reliable data on the action of 
alkaline soils on steel or concrete tower footings and on the effec¬ 
tiveness of concrete_ waterproofing methods, either integral or 
external, in preventing this action. When earth footings are 
used in acid or alkali soils, we w r ould recommend protection of the 
stubs either by the application of coal tar or other suitable paint 
for perhaps two feet (60 cm.) below and one foot (30 cm.) above 
ground level, or by a concrete sleeve cast in a hinged sheet steel 
or other form covering the same portion of the steel stub, 
hsoth methods leave the towers well grounded through the steel 
grillage of stubs and provide additional protection at the point 
where corrosion is likely to be most active. 

Taking up the question of the arrangement of conductors 
with regard to the “ staggering ” of conductors in vertical ar¬ 
rangement, it would be interesting to learn from the engineers 
who have used the extended middle arm construction if this has 
given the desired freedom from “ sleet jump ” troubles. Has it 
been proved that 2 to 3 ft. (60 to 91 cm.) horizontal offset in a 
span of over 1000 ft. (305 m.) gives satisfactory operating condi- 
tions at voltages of 60 kv. and over? 

protectlon against severe wind conditions only, the verti- 
cal arrangement of conductors is the better, whereas the horizon- 

sSet toSs ° f COnductors is better for Protection against 


wW , T construction, an interesting expedient 

has been used to guard against excessive sag produced in one span 

A fev^TS 1 otfTr 0f Sleet 0Ve? the a djacent n &pans! 

t every third or fourth suspension tower a special “ semi- 

siSstrinT? t0r iT Stl;UCti0n iS US6d; that is > ^tead of one 
single string of insulators m suspension which allows the conduc- 

.°i°™ Ve “ th ® direction of the line, as much as 14 in. (35 cm) 

th Case of extreme uneven sleet load, two strings have been 
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used, attached to the tower at an angle of 45 deg. like an inverted 
V. Under normal conditions a tower with this construction 
is practically a suspension tower, and the conductor runs straight 
through without a sudden change in direction, such as occurs at 
a tower equipped with tension insulators and a jumper; hut 
whenever unequal .sleet loading takes place, the tendency ot the 
heavily loaded span is to rob the adjacent spans ot. their sag, 
and this is opposed by one of the “ semi-tension ” strings acting 
more as a tension insulator. I understand that sand-bag load¬ 
ing tests have indicated this construction to be effective.unci.the 
application of this idea might prove of benefit for existing lines 
in the heavy sleet territories. This installation will be watched 
with interest. . 

It may be noted that I have used the term 11 tension insulator 
in place of the usual ct strain insulator,” as the former designation 
would seem more closely descriptive of the actual working con¬ 
ditions of the insulator. 

As to railroad and telephone crossings, during the. past year 
we have installed a modified type of crossing protection on our 
lines in various parts of the country, that has met with the a]rproval 
of the railroads and the signal companies. This, construction 
consists of two parallel strings of standard suspension insulators 
spaced 15 in. (38 cm.) apart in the direction of the line, suspended 
from the ends of a Z bar rigidly secured at right angles to the axis 
of the crossarm, and the suspension clamps positively spared at 
the conductor end by a malleable cast iron bar; the latter serves 
as the clamping piece in both suspension clamps, and has pro¬ 
jecting ends which act as arcing tips.* Standard lowers designed 
for use with either suspension or tension insulators are used at 
each end of the crossing span, this span being somewhat reduced 
in length compared with the normal span. The main considera¬ 
tions leading to the adoption of this construction were as follows: 

(1) That of increasing the safety of the crossing span by the 
use of an extra string of suspension insulators to support the 
conductor in case of mechanical failure of one string, 

(2) The elimination of tension insulators, which, in our 
opinion., do not increase the safety of the crossing span as regards 
the falling of conductor, and are, moreover an extra hazard to 
the operation of the line. 

(3) The desire to obtain satisfactory results without going 
into elaborate constructions, which in themselves are frequently 
more of a hazard than otherwise. 

It is the experience of our companies that a large proportion 
of troubles originates from insulator failures rather than from 
mechanical failure of the conductors, and in this double suspen¬ 
sion construction we have worked on the principle of increasing 
the margin of safety in the insulators supporting the conductor. 

With the rapid advance into higher transmission voltage 
the present crossing specifications providing the same construc¬ 
tion for all voltages of 5000 or over have become inadequate 
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to meet all the conditions involved, and in order to cover logically 
the wide range embraced there seems to be a distinct demand for 
subdividing into at least two classes, perhaps at about 15,000 
volts. This would require a separate complete specification em¬ 
bodying simpler, but effective, types of construction for the lower 
or distributing voltages, and another specification suitable for 
the higher or transmission voltages. 

Concerning transmission line hardware, for all heavy service 
I have found it desirable to eliminate malleable east iron hard¬ 
ware, and it would be well if structural or pressed steel fittings, 
or mild steel castings, were developed for this service, on account 
of the increased reliability that would be obtained thereby. 

On certain recent double-circuit tower line construction our 
company has equipped both suspension and tension clamps of 
all insulator strings of one circuit with discharge horns, leaving 
the other circuit with discharge horns on tension clamps only. 
It will be interesting to compare the performance of these two 
circuits in service. 

V. Karapetoff: I wish to take exception to the statement 
No. 5, in Mr. Buck’s paper, where he says, “ Draw the conductor 
up tight throughout the line. A too conservative allowance of 
slack to guard against possible mechanical stresses in the con¬ 
ductor will cause more trouble than it will prevent." I am 
afraid this statement, coming from such anauthority as Mr. Buck, 
will cause us more trouble than it will prevent. Several eases 
came to my attention not long ago where considerable trouble 
was caused by the conductor being drawn too tight, without 
reference to the stresses in the winter or during high winds. 
By interviewing the line superintendents, I found out that it is 
difficult to force the construction gangs and the foreman to con¬ 
form to the tables of sags and also to use the dynamometer where 
the sag is determined by sighting the line. I wish very much that 
Mr. Buck would modify his statement so as to remove the im¬ 
pression that he does not believe at all in the correct calculation 
of sags and stresses, but simply advises us to draw up the lines 
as tight as possible. 

P. M. Lincoln; Mr. Faccioli does not approve of switching on 
the high-tension sides of lines. Personally, l must say that i' do 
not agree entirely with that position. Practically, I have 
never seen any bad effects from switching on the high-tension 
side, and theoretically I have always taken this position, namely, 
that although I am ready to admit that switching on the 
high-tension side does give rise to surges, these surges which il, 
gives rise to are so small, compared to the .surges which come from 
other operations, particularly from lightning, that if the appara¬ 
tus is not capable of withstanding all the surges which arise from 
high-tension switching it surely will not stand the surges which 
arise from lightning. 

I would like to make a statement in regard to the point just, 
raised by Mr. Karapetoff. I am inclined to believe that Mr. 
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Buck is quite correct in the way he puts it. I do not believe 
that any great difficulties are to be anticipated from drawing 
lines too tight. I think the tendency is in the other direction— 
to allow them to become too loose. If a line is put up too tight 
and cold weather comes along, it may possibly strain the material 
of the line above the elastic limit, but what is going.to hap¬ 
pen if it does? It simply stretches a little, and when the warm 
weather comes along the stretch will result in a little more sag 
than before, but to stretch the material of the line above the elas¬ 
tic limit is not necessarily going to hurt the material. The mater¬ 
ial, in the course of its manufacture, has been strained above its 
elastic limit continuously, and if it is strained above the elastic 
limit after it is in service it is not by any means fatal to the line. 

Farley Osgood: I think the manufacturers of our various 
lines of materials are doing about all that can be expected of 
them in the way of investigation for improvement. I do not 
think that the operating engineers, as a whole, are doing their 
share of investigating work. I think that it is up to the operat¬ 
ing engineers to plan to spend sufficient money for proper test¬ 
ing schemes and devices, in order to help the manufacturers 
and designing engineers in the field, so that they can test in 
actual practise. 

A point which has brought this matter vividly to my mind 
within the year has been our own considerable expenditure 
toward the investigation of the effect of high frequencies on 
the insulators and lines, and we found that insulators which had 
behaved reasonably well, as we thought, broke down very 
quickly under our high-frequency test. 

Mr. Faccioli brought out clearly that the difficulties from 
voltage can be reasonably well cared for, and the difficulties 
from short circuits can be reasonably well eared for, particularly 
by means of reactance, but I do not agree with him at all that 
we should keep away from frequent switching. It cannot be 
done, in a complicated, busy territory. In our large power 
stations, with a heavy service, we will switch, for one cause and 
another, twenty to sixty times a day. It cannot be stopped. 
It has to be done. The engineers have to meet these conditions. 
I entirely agree with Mr. Lincoln that if the apparatus will not 
meet the service requirements it must be made to, ^ 

In my opinion, the difficulties from high frequencies are not 
well enough understood. The reason they have not been given 
careful study previously is because we have been so busy elim¬ 
inating the difficulties from short circuits, high pressures, etc. 
Having eared for these, we can now take up the study of the 
effects of high frequencies. If we had done this before, many 
of our present difficulties would not have been known to us, 

J. A, Sandford, Jr.: Mr. Brundige has suggested that en¬ 
gineers put into every insulator specification a description of 
the materials to be used. I do not believe that is a possibility. 
| had occasion to look up not long ago the chemical analysis 
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as laid down for what we call ball clay, or kaolin, from Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Georgia, one or two places in England, and 
one in France. You could la}^ these in a row here on this table 
and label them, and then take the labels off, and change them 
around, and you would never know which applied to which, 
they are so nearly the same. The great difference between 
the various clays used seems to be in their plasticity, but no 
one can tell what plasticity is or what causes it. Therefore, I 
think Mr. Brundige’s suggestion would prove impracticable, 
particularly at the present time, with our limited knowledge 
of such things. 

^ Second, on the question of-fatigue of porcelain. I think 
that if a piece of porcelain is absolutely vitrified there is abso¬ 
lutely no fatigue. To my mind, what has been called fatigue 
of porcelain is simply the gradual giving way of porcelain that, 
in the first place, was not perfect, either through flaws, or from 
the vitrification standpoint. 

To refer to a different matter, I think that a large percentage 
of the insulator failures on transmission lines would have been 
eliminated if, every time the patrolman went out to change 
an insula t or—*-t his has reference particularly to suspension type 
insulator lines—he had taken down the complete string of 
insulators and substituted a complete string of new insulators 
which he was sure w r ere good. If you go out and look at a 
string of insulators on which you know there is trouble, there 
may be two or three disks that you can see are no good, and 
there may be two or three that look as if they are all right, 
and they may or may not be so. 

There is one point Mr. Sothman brought up today, which 
was referred to here last winter, which I would mention again 
now, and that is the desirability of having at some place or 
other a laboratory where just and accurate comparative work 
on insulators and other similar devices can be done. The 
insulator manufacturers have done, as some one has said, about 
all they can do. It seems to me if the plan of having such a 
central testing laboratory could be carried out, either with or 
without the sanction of the Institute, it would be a great thing. 

^ u R d ~T re . cht: 1 notice ^ Mr. Sothman’s paper, “Problems 
ot High-Tension Transmission Lines/’ the following statement, 
relative to the crossing of high-tension lines—“There is at 
present no generally recognized type of crossing protection.” 

Did not the High-Tension Committee of 1911, together 
with the committee appointed by the National Electric Light 
;^ e y ican Electric Railway Association, and 
the Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents, prepare 
P^S?i nS l° r 0 yerhead Crossings of Electric Light and 
tt iaes, which were accepted by the various associations? 
Have these specifications stiff the approval of the Institute? 

Tft£ cover the r f T °^ nized of crossing protection? 
H they do, why did not Mr. Sothman mention them? If not, 
^hat parts should be superseded, and by what? 
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The installation of proper crossing protection constitutes 
a part of mv duties, and I am very much interested to know 
just how the Institute as a whole regards the speeihcatmns 
mentioned, and also, if the present High- ension C ommittee 
recommend their use, and if not, whether they have; any plans 

for revising them. , , 

William L. Puffer: I am very much interested m wliat Inn. 
been said concerning the life, deterioration ot and failure oi 
the several types of insulators in common use, because ot an 
investigation of mine into the cause of undue leakage over 
the busbar cell-work and insulations of a moderately tension 


sunion. , , , • t ■ f 

In this station it was known that there was some knit ot 
ground or similar trouble, because at times tiny sparks had 
been noted at the heads of bolts and washers used in assembling 
the insulating slabs, and several disagreeable shocks had been 
received by attendants. As soon as possible a section was cut¬ 
out of service and the parts dismantled, and to my smpnst 
there was found a large collection of wet green paste on the 
copper bolts and studs. Chemical examination proved the 
presence of nitric acid, water, nitrate of copper and several 
sub-nitrates. The surface of the porcelains and all pores and 
cracks were wet with nitric acid of sufficient strength to destroy 
organic washers that had been used to distribute the pressure 
between the porcelain and the clamping nuts and bolts. _ 
Further examination proved the presence of nitric acid m the 
cracks of both wet and dry process porcelain bushings, on t he 
surface of the insulating coverings of the busbar cables and on 
the porcelain bushings used to support the cables where they 
passed through walls and barrier. , . 

I was able to prove that all of the trouble originated m the 
small air spaces where the potential gradient was high enough 
to produce light and minute sparks of the type called “ static 
First there was produced ozone, then nit ric arid and then action 
on the copper with the lorniation ot nitrates. Similar action 
was found about some iron washers and bolts used in the con¬ 
struction of switches and the switchboard. 

These results were not a matter of conjecture but of actual 
chemical proof obtained while the parts were alive and carrying 
current, and it. certainly suggests that it a tWWIl)-1.1,2(10 v*tit system 
can be subject to as great action as 1 found, there is ample room 
for thought as to what must lie the conditions around the in¬ 
sulating parts of the highest tension lines now in use. 

Whenever and wherever an insulating support shows a glow 
with l'ttle sparks in it. there is likely to be the formation of ozone, 
and if a little moisture is present there will next, be nitric acid. 
The wind may blow it all away, or a porous porcelain may 
slowly absorb it, with gradually lessening resistance, leading 
finally to a puncture and a short-circuit. 

Ernest V. Pannell: Mr. Rothman's suggestion as to the 
establishment of constants to cover the commercial properties 
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of aluminum and copper is one well worth acting upon, and it 
would afford the manufacturer some idea of what he would have 
to work on and would give the engineer figures upon which to 
base his calculations. At present there is no recognized standard 
for these properties, and specifications are different all along. 
In particular reference to aluminum, the specification of elastic 
limit should have; some reference to the size of the wire, as 1 have 
found on test that the elastic limit varies from 10,000 tip to 20,(1011 
with decrease in the gage._ The new German rules, it. is interest 
ing to note, do not specify elastic limit for conductor material, 
but only elasticity, and give a maximum figure of 10,000 lb. 
per square inch for the stress in aluminum. This latter practise 
is to be deprecated, as it does not offer the same encouragement 
to the manufacturer to produce material of extra high grade as 
when the working tension is specified at so much per cent on the 
elastic limit. 

Of methods and charts for determining tension and sag we 
have had rather a plethora, and if the Institute were to stand¬ 
ardize one set of curves for both copper and aluminum, the result 
would be worth the. trouble expended. The Vnr'ui I>mts,hrr 
Elektrotechniker went into this subject very thoroughly last 
year and their recently published hand-book of standards for 
overhead lines is a model of conciseness. 

Regarding steel reinforcement for aluminum cables, I he Hrit ish 
manufacturers do not view this practise with disfavor so much as 
being an unnecessary innovation. We can point, p, spans in 
Europe of 700ft. (213 in.) and up to 2000 ft. (tilt) mV) bHnf run 
by aluminum without steel centers, so there docs not appear to be 
any crying need for reinforcement where the highest, posable 
grade of aluminum is used. A composite cable made up of two 
materials, one of which, lias three times the specific extension of 
the other, seems to add just a little unnecessary complexity, 

Julian C. Smith* 1 think operating men who have had * x 
penencc in operating transmission lines of 50,000 volts and up 
wards, with pin type insulators, realize there has been a decided 
deterioration in the pin type insulators. The fact that it is 
edsiei to find the deterioration in the suspension type insulator, 
easier to replace the defective parts, would by no means indicat e 
that the suspension type, per se, is any worse than the pin type 
I his is the more evident when you consider that practically all 
suspension type insulators are operating with one end grounder!, 
whereas a relatively small number of pin type insulators sub 
jected to the same voltage, are operating under these conditions 

Ihcrc is one point in Mr. Buck’s paper to which 1 take ex¬ 
ception, and that is the number of units which would be put. on 
very important transmission lines. It seems to me that the num¬ 
ber of units should be fixed by the climatic conditkms < >r 1< »eal eon 
ditions rather than the operating voltage. 

E. A. Lof: Mr. Sof,liman suggested that the clearance be¬ 
tween the transmission wires and the ground should be in a rer- 
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tain relation to the transmission voltage. So lai as 1 can see, 
this has nothing to do with the voltage, whethei it is aO,000 or 
150 000 volts. We must string the wires high enough to protect 
human life and to allow certain vehicles to pass underneath. 

I would like to get Mr. Sothman’s views on the necessity ot 
grounding steel towers when provided with concrete foundations, 
and his views on the mounting of grounded wires on wooden 
ooles. If the ground wire is not grounded at every pole, should 
it be supported on an insulator there, and if so, for what voltage 

should it be insulated? r 

C. O. Mailloux: One of our distinguished members, tau. 
Ing Guido Semenza, of Milan, Local Honorary Secretary oi 
the A. I. E. E. for Italy, has recently published a comprehensive 
set of charts containing in graphical fonn all the information 
needed for running overhead lines; i.e., giving the sags and stiesses 
that occur in overhead conductors of different sizes, m spans ot 
different lengths, at all temperatures, and under all conditions of 
extra loading due to ice and wind. By means of these charts 
all determinations of sags and stresses for any set or conditions 
can be made in most simple manner by the man in charge of the 
work of constructing the line. It is probable that an English 
edition of this work will be brought out before long. . 

E. M. Hewlett: Mr. Buck has explained that if an insulator 
is designed with a petticoat so short that the flash-over point is 
much lower than the puncture point, normally, under both dry 
and wet conditions, the insulator will be less severely strained 
and will not be subject to as rapid deterioration as has been 
shown by some of the insulators used now. A number of the 
recent insulators have too great a diameter oi petticoat, so 
the flash-over is too close to the puncture voltage.. 

Then, again, if you insulate your line for lightning con¬ 
ditions, as suggested by one of the last speakers, it will also 
be necessary to protect or insulate the transformers, lightning 
arresters, switches and everything else for the same conditions. 
This is a most important consideration. 

Also, in the matter of mechanical strength, the distortion in, 
design of the insulator to give great strength often works against 
the electrical characteristics. You thus handicap yourself 
when you ask for strength greater than is i ccpt.it ed. 

In reference to the fatigue of porcelain,! have not seen the protit 
that well-vitrified porcelain undergoes fatigue, unless fwerstramea. 
From anything we have seen so far, I believe that what is known 
as fatiguing is largely the result of flaw oi some description or of 
incomplete vitrification. That is, when not properly vitrified, 
the insulators will eventually absorb moisture. The gla&e will 
protect the insulator for a time, but gradually deteriorates and 
then absorption through the porcelain begins and the unbaked 
porcelain gradually absorbs moisture and breaks down. # 

EL W. Buck: I am glad that Dr. KarapetofI has raised the 
question covered by Paragraph 6 in the conclusions at the end 
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of my paper, for it offers air opportunity to accentuate the 
point which I desired to cover in this paragraph. Most trans¬ 
mission lines are too slack, and during the past year reports 
have come in from, all parts of the country giving instances of 
short circuits resulting from conductors swinging together 
under wind stress, even where liberal clearances' were allowed 
between conductors. 

It has become customary to assume a heavy loading of sleet 
and the simultaneous action of wind velocities up to 100 miles 
(161 km.) per hour, allowing slack for these conditions, and then 
in addition to throw in a little for good luck. On top of till 
this slack, after the line has been in service for a few months 
the natural stretch which takes place in all conductor materials 
before a condition of permanent set has been established, still 
further increases the sag of the spans. The result of this is 
that many transmission lines are a series of festoons between 
tower supports, with all the lack of inherent stability which such 
a condition gives rise to. 

I cannot see any reason for modifying this statement in regard 
to drawing the wires up tight, unless by supplementing it. with 
a statement that the towers must be made strong enough to 
withstand the strain. The first line of the paragraph in question 
should of course be read in connection with the following three 
hnes, which qualify it, I believe, sufficiently. 

K. C. Randall: Mr. Rushmore has pointed out that insula 
tors have not been developed along the lines of exact science 
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like other pieces of electrical apparatus. This comment seem- 
is*con C erned° Unded S ° *** “ the avura ^* commercial insulator 

During the past five years considerable investigation <m the 
proper design of insulation has been carried on, in the enure 
of which the influence of shape as well as dimensions has been 
better understood. As a striking illustration of this, tin, I„. 
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stitute is considering the standardization of a spherical or ball 
gap, because of its dependability, as a successor to the previous 
needle gap, so notoriously variable. 

In March, 1913, Mr. C. Fortescue presented a paper before 
the Institute bringing out a considerable amount of the data 
obtained in the investigations I refer to, and, based on such 
data, two designs of insulators have been proposed which are 
based on truly scientific lines, and what is more striking, they 
are made up largely of metal. Fig. 1 illustrates a type quite 
like the ordinary suspension insulator, the petticoats of which, 
however, are metal and will certainly not crack off, as is com¬ 
monly experienced with the porcelain type. As a form of pin 
insulator, Fig. 2 illustrates a design also based on scientific 
principles, whose dimensions for any service can be definitely 
and closely calculated, and whose breakdown tests can be pre¬ 
determined. 

It is suggested that further development along these lines 
will probably be very fruitful of progress, which today’s dis¬ 
cussion has pointed out as much needed. 
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THE ECONOMICAL CAPACITY OF A COMBINED HYDRO¬ 
ELECTRIC AND STEAM POWER PLANT 


BY CARY T. HUTCHINSON 
Abstract of Paper 

This paper develops a general method for determining the 
economical capacity of a combined steam and hydroelectric de¬ 
velopment. „ U rv 

The method involves the use of two curves—one, the per¬ 
cent-Deficiency,” giving the stream regimen, the other, the 
1 Percent-Load,” giving the characteristics of the load. 1 he 
first curve gives the percent-deficiency of the water lor any 
stream-flow, and hence fixes directly the deficiency m eneigy 
■which must be made up by the steam plant, I he second 
curve shows directly the proportion of the total energy ol the 
load that is included above any proportional part of the maximum 
power, and fixes the capacity of the steam plant required to 
supply that part of the load which cannot be supplied by the 
stream. The use of these two curves differs for plants with pond¬ 
age or without pondage. , . , 

The capacity and output of the steam plant being thus de¬ 
termined, its total annual cost is determinable and with tin; 
annual cost of the hydroelectric plant, fixes the total annual cost 
of the combined plant. This is done for the range of stream-flow 
by means of numerical examples. 

Introductory 

IT IS the object of this paper to outline a method of determin- 
1 ing the point of economical capacity ol. a hydroelectric plant 
on a variable stream, when developed in connection with an 
auxiliary steam plant to supplement the deficiencies of the water 
supply. This question arises whenever a hydroelectric develop¬ 
ment is undertaken, and many ways of answering it are current; 
but they are practically all engineer’s guesses, or are cut-and- 
try ” methods. As far as I know no direct method of handling 
the problem has been pointed out.* 

The question presents itself in two forms: First, in the case of 
a proposed new development on a variable stream, for what 

* Since the presentation of this paper, my attention has been culled to 
the fact that Dr. Adolf Ludin had previously treated this general subject 
in a similar manner in his book entitled, Der Ausbau der Niedudruck- 
Wasserknifte nach wirtschaftlichen Grundsatson. > Dr. Ludm s woxR 
forestalls mine by several years and he is entitled to priority in the goneial 
manner of handling the subject, but he has not developed the percent- 
load curve ” with the theorems attached to it, as I do on pages Urn “tt 
seq. This is the only novel element in my paper; the remainder is simply 
a new use of old material, such as the well known duration and 
“ deficiency ” curves.—C. H, T. 
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stream-flow shall the development be made? Second, assuming 
a plant already in operation, to what extent shall an auxiliary 
supply be provided in order to convert the “ variable ” supply 
into a “ continuous ” supply? Both cases involve a determina¬ 
tion of the total annual cost of an auxiliary supply adequate to 
supplement the deficiency in stream-flow. In one case, the sell¬ 
ing price of the combined hydraulic and auxiliary supply is 
to be determined and the development fixed for such stream 
flow that at this price the supply can be sold, in the given 
market. In the second case, the question is the determina¬ 
tion of the cost of the auxiliary supply for various degrees of in¬ 
surance and the comparison of this cost with the additional 
earnings that can be obtained from the sale of a “ continuous ” 
supply as compared with a “ variable ” supply. The two cases 
really merge into one, since both involve the determination of the 
total annual cost of the auxiliary supply, under the prevailing 
conditions of the power load and for the hydraulic characteristics 
of the particular stream. 

In the case of a new project, the cost to build the hydraulic de¬ 
velopment per kilowatt is less as its capacity is increased, since a 
large proportion of the total cost is practically independent of 
the capacity of the equipment. In this case, an increase in the 
annual cost per kilowatt of the auxiliary steam plant is accom¬ 
panied by a decrease in the annual cost of the hydraulic plant, 
and a point may be reached at which the sum of the two is a 
minimum. This would fix the most economical capacity of the 
development and hence the point of greatest profit for a given 
market price of energy. But it does not follow that it may not 
be desirable to develop the plant for a greater output, even if 
the profit per kilowatt is less. The limit to the development 
will, in all cases, be that at which all profit disappears. 

The* crux of the matter then is the determination of the cost 
of the auxiliary supply (hereafter referred to as the “ steam ” 
supply, although the argument is the same for any other kind 
of auxiliary plant) for the hydraulic characteristics of the stream 
in question, and as applied to the particular conditions of power 
load prevailing in the market in question. As a solution of 
this problem, I have devised a new form in which to present 
the hydraulic characteristics of the stream, which I call the 
“ Percent-deficiency ” curve, and a new form in which to present 
the characteristics of the load, which I call the “ percent-load ” 
curve. The use of these two curves, the one summarizing the 
stream-flow data, the other the conditions of the load, makes 
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the determination of the total cost of the steam supply for 
any conditions of load, for any particular stream, a simple 

matter. 

It may be worth while to call attention to the many assump¬ 
tions that arc made by engineers and others m the determination 
of the stream-flow for which a development shall be made. 
Some of the criteria that have been used are given in Table I, 
which shows various data of the Susquehanna River at McCall 
Ferry, for the period of twenty years from 1891 to 1910. 

TABLE I. 

Susquehanna River at McCall Ferry for 20 years, 1891-1910. 
Drainage Area 20,000 s q. miles. 


Basis of Flow 


See.-ft. Relative 
Flow 


1 . Lowest day in the period. ._. 

2. Average for lowest week in the period.- • 

3 Average of the two lowest 7-day periods in 

each year, for 7 years (1904-1910).* G > 300 2 ’ H/ 

4. Average flow for the lowest week of the lowest 

month of the six highest months for each 

year of the period (1904-1910). 20,0 « 9.10 

5. Average of annual one-day minima . >>,“00 i.st 

6. Nine-months flow for lowest year. ‘’dOO -•*«> 

7. Six-months flow for lowest year . V»,000 

8. Nine-months flow for average year. U,0W >>••' 

9. Six-months flow for average year. ho,000 U.au 

The differences in the choice of the basic stream-flow are great, 
bringing out clearly the fact that they are little more than guess¬ 
work; all are obviously deficient, inasmuch as they leave out 
of consideration the market for power. It needs no argument 
to prove that where power can be sold at a high price anil con¬ 
ditions arc favorable, the development can be carried to a higher 
point of stream-flow than where the opposite conditions pre¬ 
vail. Referring to the Table: No. 1, the absolute minimum, 
may be called the banker’s or layman’s criterion; it is this that 
tlic engineer is often confronted with, and has to explain away. 
Nos. 3 and 4 are assumptions of a basis of estimating power 
by a bureau of the Federal Government; the others are engineer s 


Putting guesses aside, the determination of the question de¬ 
pends upon two principal factors: 

1. The hydraulic characteristics of the development, and 

2. The characteristics of the power market. 

The treatment of the hydraulic problem is different in the case 
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of (a) hydraulic plants with pondage, and of (b) hydraulic plants 
without pondage. With pondage, the hydraulic energy during 
the periods of low stream-flow should be used to supply the peak¬ 
load, as far down as possible; on the other hand, without pond¬ 
age, the hydraulic energy should be used to supply the base¬ 
load, during the periods of low stream-flow; in both cases the 
hydraulic energy is thereby utilized most advantageously. 

By pondage is meant only sufficient reservoir capacity to 
permit using the daily inflow of the stream at any rale of outflow 
from the water wheels; that is, it assumes regulation of daily 
load only, and does not extent! to weekly or seasonal regulation. 


RiCGIMEN OF THE STREAM 

1 he fundamental data of stream-flow are usually given in 
the form of the hydrograph, Fig. 1; the ordinate gives stream 
flow and the abscissa the days ot the year; the area of the curve 
up to any point gives the total run-off up to that, point. Prom 
the hydrograpli, Fig. i, is deduced in the usual way, the “ Dura¬ 
tion ” curve, Fig. 4, giving the different values of sf ream-flow 
from Fig. 1 arranged in order of magnitude, without regard 
to calendar order; the resulting curve shows the number of days 
in the year, regardless of order, for which the stream flow does 


not exceed any particular value. 

1 gives the hydrograpli for the Susquehanna for the 
year 1896, which chances to represent very closely the average 
regimen of the 20 years, 1891-1910. Fig. 2 gives'for the same 
year, the low discharges, such as would be useful for a power- 
development; all flows greater than 1.0 see-ft. per sq. ,„i. arc 
omitted from this figure. Fig. 3 gives the low discharges for 
1909, the lowest year; from these hydrographs the duration 
curves of Fig. 4 for the years 1909 and 1890 are deduced. 

Ihe duration curves of Fig. 4 are very irregular and arc of 
little use in this particular form. If the curve for a certain year 
must be used, a smooth curve should be drawn representing 
as closely as may be the stepped curve of Fig. 4. The inherent, 
uncertainty in gage readings and measurements of stream-flow 
makes it probable that a smooth curve drawn through the points 
will represent the actual conditions fully as well as the stepped 
curve itself. 


. T , he duration curves of Fig. 4 as well as all the hydrographs 
used as illustrations are for the Susquehanna at McCall Ferry 
where the drainage area is approximately 26,000 sq mi The 
stream-flow has in all cases been reduced to flow per sq. ml 
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This is done for the sake of greater generality and to make easier 
comparisons with other streams. It should he understood in 
what follows that the specific flow is in all cases In he multi¬ 
plied by 26,000 to get the discharge at the point in question. 

The average duration curve for the 20-vear period is given 
in Fig. 6. The curve is drawn to follow the points quite closely 
and is somewhat irregular; it represents accurately the average 
regimen of the river for the 20-year period. 

From the “duration” curve, hy integration, I deduce the 
“ percent'-deficiency ’’ curve as shown in Fig. f>, for 1806 and 
1900, the ordinates of which represent, in per cent, the amount 
that must be added to the flow to bring the minimum How up 
to any assumed value; for example, in Fig. f> for 1806 for a flow 



see. n-.Fi n ■ so. mu i 

Fig. 4 —Duration Curves of tub Susquehanna River at MtCau. 
Ferry for mkio anu lKiiii. 

of 0.45 see-lt. the deficiency is 8 per cent; this means that a 
quantity of wafer, 8 per cent, of 0.15 u.nati q, f„ r t |„. 
cntiie ycai, would have to lie added to the stream flow to firing 
the discharge up to a minimum of 0.15 see- ft. < n henvise slated’ 
a total quantity of water equal to 0.086 see ft, for the year, or 
0.086 X 8760 X 8600 cu. ft, added to the st ream (from a reser¬ 
voir, say,) at the needed times and in proper amounts, would 
maintain the minimum flow at. 0.45 see-it. This amount, would 
level up the valleys of the hydrograph, Fit*. 2, to a uniform height 
of 0.45 aec-ft. 

The “ percent-deficiency ” curves for 1909, the lowest year 
and for 1896, representing closely the average year of the 20* 
year period are given in Fig. 5;'the actual 20 year average is 
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given in Fig. 6, which shows also the average ” duration ’ 
curve for the period. 

I have found the [< percent-deficiency ” curve In be the mos 
convenient form for the use of stream-flow data; by assigning 
suitable values to the efficiency, the deficiency can be u- cue. 
to the wheel shaft, to the power house busbar, to the substation 
busbar or to any other point of the power system l he energy 
to be supplied by the auxiliary plant is deduced direct h imm 
this curve by using the suitable efficiency; as, for example, assume 
the efficiency from the water to the substation busbar to be 
65 per cent, then for a stream flow of 0.5 see-11. per «}• »»■ 
and a head of 60 ft. the power at the substat ion busbar will be 
1.65 kw. The deficiency, Fig. 6, being 10 t per cent will equal 
0.17 kw. average for the year, or 1500 kw hr. it the deficiency 
at the power house busbar is to he determined, tin- envoi eih 



Fig. 5—Pkkcent-Dekicikncy Curves m till*; Susquehanna Fiver 
at McCall Ferry lor UK)9 anj> Isvr», 

ciency would be, say, SO per cent, and the energy dHiei vmy 
would be increased in the ratio of t in* eflivieneies and would 
become 1850 kw-hr. 

As Fig. 6 shows, the average duration curve is nearly a straight 
line, and as an approximation, a straight line may be assumed. 
Fig. 6 a shows the points determining the average duration curve, 
together with a straight line drawn to suit these points as closely 
as possible. The lower values of stream flow and the higher 
values are given less weight, the line luring drawn through the 
intermediate values, since the intermediate values are of more 
consequence for a power development. 

For the purpose of determining the energy deficiency when 
there is no pondage, in the manner explained below, this approxi- 
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mation is sufficient. In all cases where the approximation will 
suffice, the deficiency in stream-flow, is calculated as follows: 
Let 

Q = any stream-flow. 

<2o = minimum stream-flow. 

D = days from duration curve. 

d — a constant,—the number of days required to in¬ 
crease the flow by one sec-ft. 

Then 

<2 = < 2 « + D/d (l) 

and percent-deficiency = 100 - ^ — . D /365 Q 



The percent-deficiency curve fixes the increased cost per 
kilowatt-hour of the total combined hydraulic and steam supply, 
for plants with pondage, when the total cost per kilowatt-hour 
of the steam supply is a constant amount, as for example, if 
it is obtained by contract at so many mills per kw-hr. Assume 
the total cost per kilowatt-hour of the steam supply to be 10 
mills; then, if the hydraulic development is carried to the point 
at which the percent-deficiency is, say, 12 per cent, then 12 
per cent of the total output is supplied by the steam plant, and 
therefore, the cost per kilowatt-hour of the combined supply 
is increased by 12 per cent of the unit cost of the steam supply. 

This is sufficiently obvious, inasmuch as the added annual 
expense, on account of the steam plant, is equal to 12 per 
cent of the total output multiplied by the cost per kilowatt- 
hour of the steam supply. In other words, the steam supply 
increases the over-all cost per kilowatt-hour by the amount 
which is given directly by the percent-deficiency curve, when 
the cost per kilowatt-hour of the steam supply itself is a constant 
unit price. This is not true when the cost of the steam supply 
is an amount proportional to its capacity plus an increment pro¬ 
portional to its output; this, the general case, will be discussed 
below. 

This curve, therefore, determines one of the principal factors 
that fixes the economical size of the auxiliary plant. As an 
illustration, assume that in the given market the “ continuous ” 
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supply can be sold for 2 mills per kilowatt-hour more than the 
variable supply will bring. Allowing a certain margin an addi¬ 
tional cost of the total supply of 1.5 mills per kilowatt -lmm may 
be justified, thus leaving a margin of 0.5 mills lor pn> i ■ K 



Fig. 6—Average Percent-Deficiency and Average Duration 
Curves for the Susquehanna River at McCai.i. Perky for 
Twenty Year Period 1891-1910. 



development should then he fixed at such a point that the burden 
of the auxiliary supply when spread over the total output will 
amount to not more than 1.5 mills per kilowat t-lumr. Assume 
also that it is known, from the conditions of operation, that the 
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total annual cost of the auxiliary supply will be* 10 mills per 
kilowatt-hour; then the hydraulic plant should be developed 
to the point where the deficiency is 1.5/10 or 15 per cent of I he 
total output. Fig. 6 shows at once that this deficiency, for this 
stream, is reached at a stream-flow of 0.015 sec-ft.; the plant 
then should be designed for 0.645 seofl. 

This brings out clearly the great importance of tin* cost of the 
auxiliary supply. If, instead of 10 mills the cost, is 7.5 mills 
per kw-hr., then, other conditions being the same, the plant 
should be developed for a stream-flow giving 1.5/75, or 20 per 
cent deficiency and Fig. 6 shows this to correspond to a stream- 
flow of 0.815 sec-ft., an increase of 26 per cent in economical 
capacity, due solely to the change* in the unit cos! of the steam 
supply from 10 to 7.5 mills per kw-hr. 


TABLE IL 


Showing Increased Cost Due to Auxiliary Seamy, i-ok Skvhkai, 
Bases of Development: Plants with Pondage. 


1. Basis of development.. ..seedt. per sq.mi. 

2. Assumed head...ft. 

3. Efficiency to substation.per cent 

4. Power at substation..kw. 

5. Annual energy output.. .thousand kw-hr. 

6. Percent deficiency for average year (Pig. 

6).per cent 

7. Percent-deficiency for lowest year (Pig. 

5) ♦ ... per cent. 

8. Assumed total cost of steam supply per 

kw-hr. mills 

9. Increased cost of total supply per kw-hr. 

for average year.mills 

10. Increased cost of total supply per kw-hr. 
for lowest year.. .... , .mills 
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Table II gives data of this kind, for the stream in question, 
on four assumptions as bases of a development , viy.., 0,25, 0.5 
0.75 and 1.0 sec-ft. per square mile. In order to make the case 
concrete a head of 100 ft* is assumed. The other data of the 
table follow diiectly from these assumptions and from the curves 
already given. Item 6 gives the percent-deficiency in the aver 
age year, and from what has been said above, it. follows at onee 
that the increased cost per kilowatt-hour of the total supply 
is directly proportional to these figures, when the unit cost of 
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this supply is constant; for a 10 mill cost the increment costs 
are given by item 9, for the average year. In the long run, the 
costs for the average should be controlling, but it is well to know 
what would be the operating results in the lowest year. Item 
7 from Fig. 5 gives the percent-deficiency for the lowest year 
and item 10, the increased cost per kilowatt-hour for the lowest 
year. It will be seen that on a basis of 0.5 sec-ft. per sq. mi. 
the increase for the average year is only 1.05 mills, but for the 
lowest year this increased cost runs up to 2.89 mills. In other 
words, in the lowest year the operation of the plant would be 
conducted at a loss; this would be offset by the good years, 
when the increased costs would be practically nothing. 

For the sake of comparison, the percent-deficiency and dura- 



Fig. 7 — Average Percent Deficiency and Average Duration 
Curves for the Potomac River at Aqueduct Dam for the 15-Year 
Period 1897-1911. Drainage Area 11,400 Square Miles. 

tion curves of the Potomac at Aqueduct Dam for the 15-year 
period, 1897-1911, are given in Fig. 7. These curves bring out 
the material differences in the hydraulic characteristics of these 
two streams, occupying adjacent drainage areas. 1‘or a flow 
of 0.6 sec-ft., the Susquehanna shows a deficiency of 119 days 
and 13.5 per cent; whereas the Potomac shows a deficiency of 
184 days and 21.7 per cent. If then, plants were developed at 
those streams for a flow of 0.6 sec-ft., the cost of the steam reserve 
for the Potomac would be materially greater than that for the 
Susquehanna, as 8.2 per cent more of the total energy would 
have to be supplied by steam. If the total cost of the steam 
supply were 10 mills, then for the Potomac the addition to the 
hydraulic cost would bo 2.17 mills per kw-hr.; whereas for the 
Susquehanna the addition would be only 1.35 mills. 
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Another way to consider the relative value of the two streams 
is to determine the development for which the percent-deficiency 
will be the same. For the Potomac the deficiency of 13.5 per 
cent corresponds to a stream flow of approximately 0.46 sec-ft. 
That is, based on equal energy deficiency and consequently, 
the same size and output of steam plant, when operating on the 
same load curve, the economical development for the Sus¬ 
quehanna would be 30 per cent greater than for the Potomac. 
The difference is really greater, since a hydraulic development 
for greater capacity will generally mean a reduced unit cost. 
The plans under consideration for the Potomac at Great Falls 
are for a development at 0.6 sec-ft. 

For plants without pondage it is necessary to consider the 
shape of the load curve in determining the deficiency. This is 
gone into further on. 


Characteristics of the Load 


It remains to consider the other factor in the determination of 


the economical limit of the development, that is, the character¬ 
istics of the load supplied. In any consideration of this kind, 
assumptions must be made in respect to the form of the load 
curve. Usually, so called representative load curves are made 
by averaging the loads for different months of the year and the 
average results represented somewhat as shown in Fig. 8, which 
represents a combined lighting and traction load of a large 
city. This curve is plotted with the maximum power as 100 
instead of in kilowatts: that is, the ordinates are reduced to a 
percentage basis. This is done to give greater generality, just 
as the hydraulic curves were plotted in sec-ft. per sq. mi. 

From the usual load-curve shown, there is derived a curve 
that I call the “ percent-load ” curve, for want of a better 


TT'" bIluwn y Kruji, rig. 8. The ordinates of 

this curve give the relative power, with maximum power at 100, 
and the abscissas give the “ peak-energy ” expressed in terms 
of the total energy as 100. Referring to Fig. 8, the abscissa 
UK of the point P gives the percentage of the total energy 
that is included above the power line N QP U. The co-ordi¬ 
nates are then “*peak-energy ” and ■“ base-power.” “ Base- 
energy 7 5 and “ base-power ” might have been used, but the 
choice made simplifies the use of the curve. “ Base-energy ” 
is given by the abscissa measured to the left from X, that is 

base-power ” is K. P and u tt v. a i ,! 

A7 T , .. x dJlu uase-energy K X: peak-power,” 

N Y, and “ peak-energy,” N P . ’ 


IW 
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This curve is made up of two parts a straight Hue from X 
up to the point L of minimum power, M S L, an. a (m t.u - 
"e nt to this straight line XL at the point L. Hus part A L 
is straight, because energy and power are directly propmtiona 

un to the point of minimum power. 

This “percent-load” curve possesses several interesting 

Pr i P ^tangent at the point L, that is, the line X L continued, 



PONDING TO IT. 


intercepts the 7-axis at the point b\ and 0 /<’ is the load-factor 

of the total load. . 

2. A line drawn from Y through any point / will intersect 

the X-axis at point T, and the load-factor of the peak load 
above P is equal to the load-factor of the total load 0 /• mul¬ 
tiplied by 0 T or 0 F. 0 T. 

3. A line drawn from X through the point F intersects the 
7-axis at the point G, and the load-factor ot the base-load is 
0 F/0 G. 
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These theorems can be proved in a simple manner. Consider 
any two points P and R on the “ percent-load ” curve; the en¬ 
ergy between them is proportional to the difference between 
the abscissas of the two points, that is to P Q: the power is pro¬ 
portional to the differences between the ordinates, that is to 
R Q: the load-factor of the load between these two points is 
then proportional to PQ/RQ, that is to the tangent of I In- 
angle QRP. The load-factor is then equal to the tangent of 
this angle multiplied by a factor of proportionality. 

Consider now the points Y and A', that is, the total load: 
the load-factor is here proportional to the tangent of the angle 
OYX multiplied by the same factor; but the tangent () Y .V 
is unity, hence the load-factor, “/ ” of the total load is t he factor 
of proportionality; the load-factor of the load between P and R 
is then equal to/tan Q R P. This is the general theorem and 
the others are special cases; they are deduced as follows: 

Consider the peak-load above P; the load-factor is equal 
to/tan N Y P = / tan 0 Y T; that is = / () T. 

Again, consider the load below P; the load-factor is equal to 
/ tan K P X = / tan 0 G X = f/OG. 

Consider, further, the point “ the load-factor of the base- 
load is f/OP; but L being the point of minimum load, this load 
factor is unity. Hence 0 F = /. That is, the loud-factor of 
the total load is represented by the intercept on the T axis made 
by the tangent to the curve at L. 

Otherwise stated, (see Fig. 9), 

1. Load-factor of total load = 0 F 

2. “ “ “ peak-load = 0 F. 0 T 

3- “ “ “ base-load = 0 F/O G 

4 . “ “ “ load be¬ 

tween P and R = 0 F tan Q R P 

his curve enables one to determine at once the capacity of 
the steam plant required to meet any assumed conditions of 
the hydraulic development, for plants with pondage, In fact, 
the curve itself gives the capacity of the steam plant fur any 
ratio of minimum to rated stream-flow. This can be seen 
by reference to Fig. 9, on which is reproduced the percent 
load curve of Fig. 8, for the sake of elearnuss. The abseis.su 
of any point of the curve is the ratio of peak-energy to total 
energy. It therefore represents, for plants with pondage, the 
ratio of minimum stream-flow to rated stream-flow, since the ratio 
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of stream-flow is the ratio of hydraulic energy available for use 
to total energy required by the load, and the hydraulic energy 
is used for the peak-load. The ordinate of the point represents 
base-power, which is the portion of the load not supplied by the 
hydraulic plant and which must be supplied by the steam plant. 
Tn other words, this curve represents, for plants with pondage, 
the relation between the ratio of minimum flow to rated flow 
and the capacity of steam plant required, m per cent of maxi- 


£ bo 1 
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FUJ o .Percent-Load Curve or a Laugh City Showing the Combined 

Power, Huut.ng an.. Traction Loads, 
ordinates: Base-Power 
Abscissas: Peak-Energy 

mum power. For instance for a minimum flow of 20 per cent 
of the rated flow, the capacity of the steam plant required is 
t ' md 0 f the maximum power; for a ratio of minimum flow 
to rated flow of 50 per cent, the capacity of the steam 
nuired is 35 per cent. This load-curve then gives at once the 
S^ty Of till! steam Plant required for the «tee ranee of 

“’’^f^rSout ,«,mlaee. the ercatest proportion rf the 
possibli oncrey of the sttoam-flow, under low water cond.t.ons, 
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can be made available by supplying the base-load from the stream 
up to its power capacity. If the flow is 20 per cent of the rated 
flow, then the steam plant will have a capacity of 80 per cent of 
the maximum. It should be noted also that the rated-stream 
flow, for plants without pondage, is equal to the rated flow for 
plants with pondage multiplied by 1//, assuming the same load 
curve, i. e ., the maximum in one case, the average in the other. 

The determination of the energy deficiency for plants without 
pondage is less simple than in the case of pondage. This is 
due to the fact that without pondage a portion of the hydraulic 
energy is wasted. Referring to Fig. 8, when the stream-flow 
corresponds to 0 N, then all the energy represented by the hollow 
of the load curve below the line N Q P is wasted. It is clear 
that it is more economical to supply the peak-load from the 
steam plant and the base-load from the stream. If when the 
stream-flow is, say 0 N or 41 per cent, the peak-load is supplied 
by the stream, only about 19 per cent of the total energy comes 
from the stream. If on the other hand, the stream supplies 
the base-load up to the 41 per cent point then, as Fig. 9 shows 
60 per cent energy is utilized. As the size of the steam plant 
will be the same in both cases, that is, 59 per cent of the peak, 
it is clear that the hydraulic energy should be used for base¬ 
load. 

To calculate the energy-deficiency in this case, assume, for 
example, that the maximum power corresponds to Q m = 0.5 
sec-ft.; then when the stream-flow is equal to Q m , the steam plant 
will be called on for no energy; when the stream-flow is 0.8<2w 
the steam plant will supply the peak above 80 per cent or 4.0 
per cent of the energy (Fig. 9). The average duration curve, 
(Fig. 6) shows that for 96 days of the year the flow is less than 
0.5 sec-ft. and for 73 days less than 0.4 sec-ft.; that is, for 23 
days the flow will be between that required for maximum power 
and 80 per cent power. The steam plant will be supplying, 
during these 23 days, energy varying from nothing to 4 per cent, 
an average of 2 per cent; the total output of the steam plant for 
this period will then be proportional to 23 X 2 per cent. This 
procedure, carried out step by step and the results summed up 
and averaged, will give the energy to be furnished by the steam 
plant during the low-water period, for the load curve used. 

But this method is somewhat tedious and the data is not suffi¬ 
ciently accurate to justify any refinement; hence an approxima¬ 
tion is developed, based on the assumption that the average 
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duration curve may be represented sufficiently well for this pur- 
pose by a straight line. r i v a straight line is 

straight line are shown; the equation of 

<2 - < 3 . + DU (3) 

Q - 0.08 + 0/220 !3al 

This equation means that any fixed increase or 4 wnm* ■» 
the flow will am! ii.8 sec-a: 

As the stream-flow is directly lhl .' ra „ stral i„„, 

that the number of days used .as the " in ter- 

1, the same for all parts of the percent-load cure e, w nen 

val in stream-flow , and consequently in 

energy supplied by the 

Of days. Similarly between 
e»t -d 20 per cent the energy supplied is the average 

try flip noint of low-flow considered. 

T o durflion in days corresponding to a fixed percent dflfcrcnce 
i hi. duration u y (Hm -tly proportional to the 

m power, as 10 per cun,, is ■> ■ __ a ( )st>c .f t . 

flow corresponding to maximum power, (>«, if - _ _ 

,, 10 ocr cent power corresponds to 0.1 set -ft., ai **" - ‘ 

then 10 per cent w fl ^ thon in per cent power 

from eq. (3a). Bui it ( ™ cntTiry 

* n n r > cooft * and to 11 days. I no pci ant t m.iuy 

» >'«■ .. . 

Q ~U can easily he shown that the energy delieieney in per cent. 


100 Qr, 




'Area above P a 


10 4 


*) 


( 4 ) 


As 10 4 represents the area of the square enclosing the curve 
YR.PL X, the ratio of the areas is shown 
the number of days to increase the flow by one scc-f C » • 
rsm-rpsnnndine to maximum power. 
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The practical way to calculate this deficiency is to take the 
abscissas of the average power interval, add them up, multiply 
by the corresponding number of days and divide by 365, thus 
getting the average per cent deficiency. 

For example: 

Q m — 1.0; 10 per cent power intervals; days corresponding 
to 10 per cent = 22 
Qo = 0.2 sec-ft. 

Calculate the average peak-energy for each step of 10 per cent 
of the power down to the minimum power, 20 per cent, as follows: 

Average peak-energy be- 


tween power values of 

Per cent 

100-90 

0.5 

90-80 

2.5 

80-70 

6.8 

70-00 

14.0 

60-50 

23.7 

„ 50-40 

35.0 

40-30 

47.5 

30-20 

61.5 

Sum 

191.3 


Henee average percent-deficiency = 191.3 X 22/365 

= 11.5 per cent. 

If Q m had been 0.5, then the number of days corresponding to 
the 10 per cent power interval would have been 11 , and the per 
cent-defieiency would have been 11.5/2 = 5.75 per cent. 

It is simpler and sufficiently accurate to take the abscissa of 
the average power ordinate for each step, instead of the average 
of the abscissas of the two limiting power values. 

Tyimcai. PkrcenT' -Load Cukvhs 

This completes the consideration of necessary capacity of 
the steam plant and its output, for hydraulic plants both with 
and without pondage, and for any stream flow corresponding 
to the rated capacity. 

The method then depends upon the use of three curves; the 
“ percent-deficiency ” and the “ duration ” curve, characterizing 
the hydraulic features of the development and the “ percent 
load ” curve, characterizing the power load. It remains now to 
show how the results so far arrived at, can be applied to de¬ 
termine the increased cost of the auxiliary supply and conse ¬ 
quently the economical point of the development, considered 
in the light of the,actual conditions of the power market. 
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Before doing this, however, some examples of percent-load 
curves will be given, in order to bring out the variation of these 

curves with different conditions. . + .. 

Fig 10 gives the percent-load curve of a medium size traction 
system with some light and power service, in an eastern city; 
the maximum power of this load was approximately 15,000 lew. 
The curve is that of a single day, not an averaged curve. Fig. 
11 (fives the curve for a traction system of a western city, the 
maximum power being approximately 7000 kw. An exarnma- 


1001 
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Fk; jo —Percent-Load Curve ov Medium Size Traction System 
in an Eastern City. 

tion of these two curves shows that of Fig. 11 to be a more peaked 
curve For instance Fig. 11 contains less than six per cent of 
the energy in the 30 per cent peak, whereas Fig. 10 shows 10 
per cent Fig. 11 shows 21 per cent of the energy for the 50 per 
Lit nook whereas Fig. 10 shows 28 per cent. The total 
load-factors do not differ greatly, being 54 per cent m the one 
AAop (li ner coivt it'i the other, 

" pdgs. 12 and 13 show the percent-load curves for the^ same 
system, Fig. 12 being the averaged curve o 
curves, one for each month of the year, and lug. 13 the averag 
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curve of the twelve succeeding Mondays. These show well the 
difference in the characteristics of the load of the same system 
for different days. This difference would be reflected in the 
capacity of the steam plant required for reserve. With a stream- 
flow of 20 per cent of the rated flow, (with pondage), the load of 
Fig. 12 would require a steam plant of 50 per cent capacity, 
whereas, the load of Fig. 13 would require only 44 per cent. 
For a 10 per cent ratio, Fig. 12 requires 70 per cent and Pig. 
13, 59 per cent. 


loo 
90 
H0 
70 

s 60 
£ 
o 

n- 50 
10 
ao 
20 
10 
0 

Fig. 11—Pkrcknt-Load Curve of a Medium Size Traction System 
in a Western City. 

Fig. 14, is to show the difference in capacity of steam plant 
required for loads having the same total load-factor, but differ¬ 
ing in shape. The four load curves shown, all have a total load- 
factor of 40 per cent; but with a ratio of low flow to the rated 
flow of 25 per cent, as indicated by 0 7\ the steam plant capacity 
required will be 33, 42.5, 54 and 59 per cent of the maximum 
respectively. The percent-load curve therefore, brings out 
clearly the fact that the total load-factor is not the determining 
factor in fixing the capacity of the auxiliary steam plant. 

Pig. 15 gives the “annual percent-load ” curve of the - light - 
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Fig. 12-—Percent-Load Curve of the Average Saturday Load of 
a Medium Size Light and Power System. 
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ing system in a western city. This curve is made up from a large, 
number of representative curves for different periods of the > a 
as for instance, one load curve being taken to represent each 
week; the maximum annual power is taken at °^‘ 1 ^ 
the maxima of the load curves representing the cliiicH t 11- . 

of the year at their appropriate values. l<rom these a ve. the 
energy above any particular value of the powei is u . « _ 

for each curve and the different amounts summed up to give the 

—> «**• ‘""."SXS 

In other words, this curve represents, with the year .is th 
of time instead of the day, the relation of peak-energy and pouei. 
Curves of this character should be used to determine t he sU an 
reserve when plants with large reservoir capacity, as distinguish" 
from pondage, are under consideration; the 
methods will apply to such a problem as to those I have u mi - 
ered, but it is not my purpose at present to consider this pm > 1 
further than to give an illustration. „ 

Suppose that the load represented by the. curve ot I Mg. 1« 
is to be supplied and that a reservoir capacity of different 
amounts can be obtained at increasing expenditures.. II a reser¬ 
voir capacity equal to 10 per cent of the energy is available 
a steam plant of 38.5 per cent will be required. II a reservoir 
capacity equal to 20 per cent is provided, the steam plant capac¬ 
ity is reduced to 30 per cent. That is, 1 >y d<milling the. reserviin¬ 
capacity, the steam plant capacity is reduced from 38.5 per cent 
to 30 per cent of the maximum load and the question to be de¬ 
termined is whether the additional annual cost of the double 
reservoir capacity or the additional annual cost, of the steam 
plant and its operation will be greater. 

The duration and the percent-load curves so far considered 
have been for the entire year; such curves can, however, be com¬ 
piled for each month of the year and with percent load curvet, 
representing the load for each month, the determination of the 
steam plant capacity can be made tor each month. Where 
conditions are known with sufficient, accuracy, the consideration 
of the monthly regimen of the stream may be justified. 1 he 
method to be used does not differ in any respect, from that 
discussed. It becomes merely a question of considering, say, 
twelve sets of curves instead of one set. The act ual use of these 
curves is so simple that the additional labor required is negli¬ 
gible. 

The minimum flow of the stream to be used may be the ub- 
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solute minimum, the minimum of the average year, the average 
minimum, or some other value oi low discharge of the stream. 
The selection of the particular value to be used depends upon 
the degree of insurance of the continuity of the supply that is 
justified by the conditions. The added cost ot the insurance 
of the supply should he equated to the losses, direct and indirect, 
sustained by failure of the supply. If it is planned to secure 
absolute continuity, in as far as stream-flow is concerned, it 
will be necessary to use the absolute minimum of the stream 
and to use it in connection with the maximum load that, can occur 
upon any day when 1 he stream-flow may he !< nvest. This degree 
of insurance is seldom necessary; usually it will be sufficient to 
use the stream-How which can be depended on tor, say four years 
out of five; in oilier words, to eliminate the extraordinarily low 
discharge which will occur once in every five to ten years. But, 
on this point, as in all others in connection with the matter, the 
decision depends upon the experience and judgment, n} the en¬ 
gineer, and no hard and fast rule can be laid down. One kind 
of load demands the highest degree* of insurance, whereas loads 
of a different character may be satisfactorily served with a 
less degree of insurance. 

Cost of Hvdhokukctkic Plants 

This completes the description of the method of determining 
the capacity and. output of the auxiliary steam plant required 
for any conditions of load and stream flow. It, is seen to depend 
on the use of two curves, the percent-deficiency curve and t he 
percent-load curve. For plants with pondage, t he ratio of low- 
flow to rated-flow fixes the capacity of the steam plant, through 
the use of the percent load curve, and its energy output is de¬ 
termined by the pereentHlefieieney curve. For plants without 
pondage, the capacity of the steam plant is fixed by the ratio of 
the low-flow to rated How and its output is determined by the 
1 >creent-load curve. 

The application of this method depends upon the dvt.ermina 
lion of the cost of an hydroelectric development at any given 
site over a range of capacities. The cost per kilowatt for the 
development for low stream flow will obviously be very high, 
but will decrease as the rated flow of the development increases. 
In order to use the method, it is necessary to know the annual 
cost of the hydraulic development per kilowatt, of its capacity 
throughout the range* of capacities under consideration, inasmuch 
as this cost added to the annual cost of the steam plant gives the 
total annual cost of the combined plant per kilowatt. In 
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any specific case detailed estimates of the total cost of the hy¬ 
draulic development for the range of capacity should be 
used, but in order to discuss, the matter «««-■!al .y ‘ 
assumption must be made covering the cost per u own •; " ‘ 
hydraulic development at a given site, for several capcuit ■ 

equipment. . , ^ t 

The cost of any hydroelectric development is mate up <> 
certain items that are independent of the capacity of the equip¬ 
ment installed and others proportional to the capacity; m most 
hydroelectric plants, the fixed costs arc materially greater than 
the variable costs. The relative amounts of these two items 
vary with the different character of plants, but within a reason¬ 
able range of capacity, the assumption that total cost is a con¬ 
stant plus an amount proportional to capacity is sufficiently 
true to serve in a discussion of this kind. In any concrete case, 
the accurate method to determine cost for various capacities is 
to make detailed estimates for the several projects. 

TABLE III. 

Relative Cost of Some ^vdroei.ectrh: Plan is. 

Proportion of Total Cost that is 
Plant No. Fixed Variable 


1 . 

.. ,. 70 per cent 

30 

per cent 

2 . 

72 “ 

28 


3 . 

. . .. 40 

60 

a 


72 u 

28 

u 

5 . 

72 “ 

as 

H 

(*> . 

.... 58 “ 

42 

U 

7 . 

.... 67 

33 

It 

g . 

.... 68 “ 

32 

u 

9 . 

.... 77 4 

23 

« 

10 ... 

.... 76 " 

24 

li 

11 . 

.... 77 

23 

1* 

12 . 

.... 68 14 

32 

n 

Average. 

.... 68 [H*r f tmi 

32 

per * rut 


Table III gives the division between the fixed portion of 
the cost and the variable portion tor twelve diliereni plants, 
covering high head, medium head ami low head plants, some with 
flumes, canals, or pipe lines, and others with heavy eonuUt 
dams and no water-ways. The data of this table are taken bom 
a number of sources; several are my estimates, some an* bom 
the reports of other engineers and others are from published 
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statistics. In some cases, detailed estimates have been piepaied 
by the engineer for several different capacities; in others, the 
items of cost as given for the normal development are divided 
into an assumed fixed part and a variable part; the variable part 
is then taken to be proportional to the capacity. 

The data of this table may be somewhat surprising. One 
would probably think that the cost of an hydraulic plant for 
high head with flume lines, canals, penstocks, and . without 
storage, would be in greater part proportional to capacity, than 
would a plant with a large concrete dam and no waterways. But 
the preliminary costs, riparian rights, removal of railroads and 
roads, real estate, right-of-way for transmission line, charters, 
legal expenses, banker’s expenses, and various items that «ue 
not directly dependent upon the capacity, together with that 
part of the cost of the equipment which is in itself not directly 
proportional to capacity, make up a large part oi. the total cost, 
even in such cases. 

For want of a better generalisation covering the cost of an 
hydraulic development, it will be assumed that the total cost is 
composed of a fixed portion plus a portion proportional to the 
capacity; it being always kept in mind that this is done simply 
to illustrate the method described and not as an attempt to 
formulate a general rule. The results from this assumption 
cheek well, in certain cases, with detailed estimates based on 
actual figures of cost of developments at the same site, for 
various capacitics. 


TABLE IV. 


Values of k r « (a/r + b) 


--- 

a = 0.75 

a =s 0.67 

a ™ 0.60 

a m 0.60 

r 

b » 0.25 

b = 0.33 

b = 0.40 

h « 0,50 

0.5 

1.75 

1.67 

1.00 

l. 50 

1.0 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

L00 

1.5 

0.75 

0.78 

0,80 

0,88 

2.0 

0.63 

0.67 

0.70 

0.75 


Let, then, 

a = the part of the cost of the plant, in per cent, that tloc 8 
not vary with the capacity, 
b = the part that is proportional to capacity, 
r as the ratio of the capacities, taking some intermediate 
capacity of plant as unity, in order that the range in 
capacity may be kept as narrow as may be. 
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Then the ratio of total cost of plants for various capacities is 
represented by (a d* r &) 

and the ratio of the cost per kilowatt of capacity is 

k r =(a/r + b) ( 4 ) 

For plants both with and without pondage, the ratio of capac¬ 
ity is the ratio of rated stream-flow, since the same load curve 
is assumed for the several capacities, that is the same power 
market. 

If then, Qi is the stream-flow for the basic capacity, x.e. for 
r = l and Q, is for any other capacity, 

then r = Qt/Qi- 

The annual charges on a hydroelectric plant are practically 
independent of the energy output; this is strictly true for the 
fixed charges, such as interest, depreciation, insurance, taxes, 
etc., and is approximately true for the cost of management. . In¬ 
asmuch as the investment cost per kilowatt of the combined 
plants will vary over a wide range, profit must be included with 
fixed charges in order to determine the economical development. 
It is assumed that there is market at a known price and the 
question is to determine at what price energy can be sold from 
the various developments; therefore selling price and not cost 
must be determined. In what follows, I take for the. fixed 
charges for the hydroelectric and steam plants the following. 


TABLE V. 


Interest and profit.* • * 

Depreciation and obsolescence.. 
Insurance and taxes.. 

TMT fl ft 

Hydroelectric 

10 per cent 
.. 2 
.. 1 
.. 1 

Steam 

10 per cent 
7 “ 

2 * 

1 




Total.. 

,. 14 per cent 

20 per cent 


Depreciation in a hydroelectric plant affects only a small 
portion of the total development, the equipment; whereas m 
a steam plant practically the entire plant is subject to deprecia¬ 
tion. Similarly, obsolescence due to changes in the art is prac¬ 
tically non-existent in an hydroelectric plant, since the plan can- 
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not be changed in any reasonable way in order to obtain a higher 
efficiency, whereas with a steam plant it is well known there is a 
constant change due to the improvements in the economy of 
machines. The fundamental reasons lor the greater permanence 
for the hydraulic plant is the tact that the efficiency ot the con¬ 
version of energy in this case is high, say 80 per cent, whereas 
with a steam plant it will not exceed 12 per cent. The margin 
for possible improvement is then very small in the one case and 
very great in the other. Further, the hydraulic plant, once 
built, cannot well be radically changed, even though the efficiency 
of the waterwheels should be made greater, and it such changes 
could be made they would not be economical, owing to the great 
cost of changes in the entire construction of: the plant. 

Insurance and taxes are less for the hydraulic plant on account 
of the different character of the property, and also due to the 
fact that the plant itself is usually in a country district where 
the tax rate is lower than in a city. 

The cost of operation and maintenance of a hydroelectric 
plant is practically independent of it.s output,, and only in pari 
proportional to its capacity. It is, however, relatively to fixed 
charges and profit, so small that no error of moment will be made 
by assuming it to be proportional to capacity. 

The total annual cost will then be as follows: 

Let 

4 = the sum of all charges and profit, in per cent 

Ch = the capital cost of the plant per kw. of maximum 
capacity at basic rating, i.e. for r I, 

Oh = the total operating and maintenance cost per kw. for 
basic capacity, 

k r = a/r + b = the ratio of cost per kw. to basic cost. 

Then will 

Total annual cost per kw. = Ah = 4 Ay C \ + (h Ay 

= Ay (4 Ch + (h) *6) 

Annual Cost of Steam Plant 

To this annual cost must be added the total cost of the steam 
plant, determined for the conditions of operation fixed by the 
“ percent-deficiency M and the “ percent-load H curve. This 
is done as follows: 
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JU/Vy u 

C = the annual fixed charges in dollars on the steam plant 
per lew. of its own capacity, including interest, profit, 
depreciation, taxes, insurance and pay roll for the term 
during which the plant will be in commission, usually 
for 7 to 10 months, and also including a certain portion 
of the fuel, that part required to bank fires, or to keep 
the plant ready for quick operation. 
m = the increment cost of energy production in mills per 
kw-hr. This will include only fuel and minor supplies. 
p t _ the percent energy deficiency for the average year under 
the assumed conditions. 

p c = the relative capacity of the steam, plant required to 
meet the assumed conditions. 

h - the number of hours equivalent to the load-factor, 
from the percent-load curve, divided by 1000, t.e. 

= f X 8760/1000, where / is the load-factor. 

Then the annual cost of the steam plant per kw. of total load 

is As — c p c + h m p e ( 7 ) 

A, is the increased annual cost per kw. of total load, which 

is imposed by the steam plant. 

From this, the increased cost in mills per kw-hr. of the total 
output due to the. addition of the auxiliary steam plant is 

As/h = c pc/h + m P* ^ 

The selling price is then given by 

S = Ah + A s ( 9) 

Examines of Use of Method 
The application <>f this method to certain assumed conditions 
is given in the tables following. Example I gives the total annua 
cost, for the Susquehanna for developments rated at 0.2o, O.o, 
0 75 and 1.0 sec-ft. per square mile for a plant with pondage 
and for a load having a high load-factor of 64 per cent. The 
results arc first calculated for an investment cost of $100 per 
kilowatt for the hydraulic plant, when developed for a rated 
flow of 0 5 see-ft., and for an annual cost of $10 per kilowatt, cover¬ 
ing the fixed charge* of the steam plant, —spending to an 
investment cost of $50 per kilowatt, it 20 per cent be taken or 
fixed charges. An addition is then made to the figures thus 
obtained to cover an investment cost of the byname p an - o 
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$150 per kilowatt and also to cover fixed charges at $15 per 
kilowatt for the steam plant. The annual cost for four different 
conditions is then given in the table; that is for hydraulic cost 
of $100 and annual steam cost of $10; hydraulic cost of $100 
and annual steam cost of $15; hydraulic cost of $150 and annual 
steam cost of $10; hydraulic cost of $150 and annual steam cost 
of $15. Throughout, the increment operating cost of the steam 
plant is taken at 3 mills per kw-hr. 

EXAMPLE I: Plant with pondage: 

Load of Fig. 9, load-factor 64 per cent, h — 5500/1000, 

Assume 

k r = 0.67/r -f 0.33: Q r = 0.5, for r =1; minimum flow Qq = 0.1 
Ch = $100, Oh = $1, h ~ 14 per cent. 

Hence 

(4 C h + 0 h ) = $15 = A h /k r ; A h = $15 k r \ 

Also c = $10, m « 3 mills; m h p e = $16.50 p e . 


TABLE VI. 


1. 

Rated stream-flow, Q ri sec-ft. 

0.25 

0.50 

0.75 

1.00 

2. 

Ratio of capacity, Q r /0.5 . 

0.50 

1.0 

1.50 

2.0 

3. 

Percent-deficiency, p e , (Fig. 6). 

2.7 

10.4 

18.1 

25.4 

4. 

Minimum/rated-flow, 0.1 /Q r . 

0.4 

0.2 

0.13 

0.10 

5. 

Steam plant capacity, p Ci (Fig. 9)... 

0.41 

0.58 

0.65 

0.69 

6. 

Hydraulic cost ratio, k T (Table V). .. 

1.67 

1.00 

0.78 

0.67 

7. 

$10 X pc (line 5). 

$4.10 

$5.80 

$6.50 

$6.90 

8. 

$16.50 X pc (line 3). 

0.45 

1.72 

2.95 

4.20 

9. 

A s = (7) -f (8) = Steam cost. 

4.55 

7.52 

9.45 

11.10 

10. 

Ah = $15 k r = Hydraulic cost. 

25.00 

15.00 

11.70 

10.00 

11. S = A t -f- Ah = Total cost. 

The increment to be added to line (11) for 

$29.55 

$22.52 

$21.15 

$21.10 

12. 

Ch — $150 is. 

$11.70 

$7.00 

$5.48 

$4.70 

13. 

c = $15 is. 

And therefore for 

2.05 

2.90 

3.25 

3.45 

14. 

Ch = $100 c = $15, 5 is. 

31.60 

25.42 

24.40 

24.55 

15. 

C h = $150 c = $10, 5 is. 

41.25 

29.52 

26.63 

25.80 

16. 

C h = $150 c = $15, 5 is. 

43.30 

32.42 

29.88 

26.25 


Example II embodies the same data as Example I, except 
that a load having a medium load-factor of 42.5 per cent is taken. 
Example III is the same as Example I except that a load having 
a low load-factor of 32 per cent is taken. 

EXAMPLE II: Same as Example I, except that load-curve of Fig. 12 is 
used. Load-factor 42.5 per cent: h = 3700/1000 

mh p t — $11.40 p e . 
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_ TABL E VII 

1. Rated stream flow, Q r , see-ft. 

2. Ratio of capacity, Q r /O.B . 

3. Percent-deficiency, p e , (Fig. 6). 

4. Mini mum/rated-flow, 0. l/Qr . 

5. Steam plant capacity, pc (Fig. TZ ).. - 

6. Hydraulic cost ratio, k r (Table V). .. 

7. $10 X Pc (line 5). 

8. $11.40 X pe (line 3). 

9. A 9 = (7) 4- (8) = Steam cost. 

10. A h = $15 = Hydraulic cost.... 

11. 5 = Am + Ah = Total cost. 

The increment to be added to line (11) for 

12. C h = $150 is. 

13. c = $15 is... 

And therefore for 

14. C h = $100; <; = $15, S is. 

15. C h = 150; 6'= 10, S is. 

16. C h « 150; c — 15, S is. 


0. 

,25 

0. 

50 

0. 

75- 

l . 

00 

0. 

5 

1. 

0 

1 , 

50 

<) 

0 

2. 

7 

10. 

4 

18. 

1 

25, 

4 

0, 

4 

0. 

2 

0. 

13 

0. 

10 

0. 

29 

0. 

51 

0 

03 

0 

7! 

1. 

07 

1. 

00 

0. 

. 78 

0. 

, 07 ^ 

$2, 

90 

$5. 

to 

$0. 

,30 

7 , 

, ID; 

0. 

30 

1. 

15 

*> 

.00 

*■> 

,82 

3, 

20 

0. 

25 

8. 

, 30 

9 

92 

25. 

00 

15. 

00 

11, 

70 

10 

, 00 

$28 

. 2o!$21 . 

,251 

$20 

. 00 

$19 

. 92 

$11 

, 70 

: $7, 

. 001 

i $5 

, is 

i 

.70 

I 

. 45 

2 

. 55; 

; a 

15 

3 

. 55; 

29 

. 05 

23 

,m\ 

23 

.21 

28 

, 47 

89 

. 90 

: 28, 

, 25 i 

25 

.54 

24 

. 02 

41 

. 35 

30 

, 80: 

28 

., 09 

28 

■ 1: 

pt that 

load 

cu 

rve * 

4 F 

V,- I 

5 i * 


Load-factor, 32 per cent, 
m h p c =* $8.40 p e . 


2800 1000 , 


TABLE VIII. 


1. 

Rated stream flow, Q r , see-ft. .. 

0.25 

0. 

50 

0. 

75 

1 , 

00 

2. 

Ratio of capacity, () r /0.5 ... 

0.5 

1. 

00 

1 

50 

2 

u 

3. 

Per cent-defieiency, p e (Pig. 6) . 

2.7 

10 

4 

is 

1 

25 

4 

4. 

Minimum/rated-flow, 0.1 /Qr .* 

0.4 

0 

•> 

0 

13' 

1 , 
0, 

10 

5. 

Steam plant capacity, p c (Fig. 15). .. 

0.21 

0 

80 

0 

85 

39 

6. 

Hydraulic cost ratio, k r (Table V). .. 

t . 07 

1 

00 

0 

7 s 

0 


7. 

$10 pc (line 5). 

$•2, 10 

$3 

00 

$3 

50 

$3, 

90 

8. 

$8.40 p„ (line 3). 

0,22 

0 

87, 

1 

52- 


23 

9. 

At = (7) H- (8) =» Steam cost. ...... 

2.82 


87 

5 

02; 

0, 

13 

10. 

Ah = $15 k r = Hydraulic cost. ..... 

25.0O 

15 

00 

n 

70 

10 

00 

11. S =* A, + Ah Total cost........ 

The increment to be added to line (11) for! 

$-27,:«5M7 

87 $10 

7 2 

$10 

13 

19 

r. — «1 rj\ . 

$11,70 

$7 

00 

$5 

48 

14, 

70 

13. c =a $15.... : 

And therefore for 

i. 05 

t 

50 

1 

75; 

1 

115 

14. 

C h = $100; c = $15, S is. 

$28,37 

20 

37 

18 

47 

1H, 

us 

15. 

Ch 385 150; c »■ 10, S is. ........., 

39,02 

25 

.87- 

22 

, 20 

20 

78 

16. 

C h =» 160; c *• 15. S is. 

40 07 

' 27 

37 

23 

95 

; 22 

83 


The results from these three eases are mnmnumed in Table 
IX, which gives the total annual cost per year per kilowatt of 
combined hydraulic and steam plants, tor the tour conditions 
of investment and operating costs stated above. To this is 
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added a column giving the annual cost of an “ all-steam ” 
supply under the same conditions of load. The cost of the steam 
supply imposes an upper limit to the permissible cost of the 
combined hydraulic and steam plants, as it is obvious that it 
would be bad business to develop the combined plant unless 
a material saving in the total annual cost is thereby obtained. 


TABLE IX. 

Total Price per Kilo watt-Year—from Tables VI, VII and VIII— 
_and Price for an 14 All-steam ” Supply. 


ft =. 

I For ft = $100: c = $10 

0.25 

0.5 

0.75 

1.00 

All 

Steam 

1 Load-factor 64 per cent.. 

$29.55 

$22.52 

$21.15 

$21.10 

$26.50 

2 Load-factor 42.5 per cent 

28.20 

21.15 

20.06 

19.92 

21.10 

3 Load-factor 32 per cent 
II For ft = $100: c = $15 

27.32 

18.87 

16.72 

16.13 

18.40 

1 Load-factor 64 per cent 

31.60 

25.42 

24.40 

24.55 

31.50 

2 Load-factor 42.5 per cent 

29.65 

23.80 

23.21 

23.47 

26.10 

3 Load-factor 32.0 per cent 
III For C h = $150: c = $10 

28.37 

20.37 

18.47 

18.08 

23.40 

1 Load-factor 64.0 per cent 

41.25 

29.52 

26.63 

25.80 

26.50 

2 Load-factor 42.5 per cent 

39.90 

28.25 

25.54 

24.62 

21.10 

3 Load-factor 32.0 per cent 
IV For C h = $150: c = $15 

39.02 

25.87 

22.20 

20.78 

18.40 

1 Load-factor 64.0 per cent 

43.30 

32.42 

29.88 

29.25 

31.50 

2 Load-factor 42.5 per cent 

41.35 

30.80 

28.69 

28.17 

26.10 

3 Load-factor 32.0 per cent 

40.07 

27.37 

23.95 

22.73 

23.40 


Table IX shows that for a hydraulic cost of $100 and an 
annual steam cost of $10, the development must be carried be¬ 
yond 0.5 sec-ft. per square mile, for any load-factor except the 
64 per cent. That is to say, that a development for a stream 
flow of 0.5 sec-ft., under the assumptions made, can not com¬ 
pete with the steam supply, at any except a very high load-factor. 
If, however, the annual charges on the steam plant are taken at 
$15, then the development of 0.5 sec-ft. is cheaper than the 
steam plant at all of the load-factors, the point of equal costs 
being somewhere between 0.25 and 0.5 sec-ft. 

If the hydraulic cost is assumed at $150 and the fixed charges at 
$10 then no hydraulic development is economical up to 1.0 
sec-ft., with the possible exception of a load-factor of 64 per cent 
with a development of 1.0 sec-ft. which gives the total cost sub¬ 
stantially the same as the steam cost. If, however, the hydraulic 
cost is taken at $150, and the annual steam cost at $15, the 
combined development might be economical at 1 sec-ft., but 
not at the low discharges, generally speaking. 

The gist of the matter is that on the assumptions made, which 
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are, as far as I am able to tell, reasonable, the hydraulic develop¬ 
ment must be carried to a very much higher point of stream-flow 
than is usually assumed and with a greater percentage of reserve 
plant, in order that the combined plant shall show any savings 
in comparison with the steam supply. 

These three examples are all for plants with pondage. To 
show the difference when there is no pondage, Example IV is 
given, the same general assumptions are made as in Example II, 
the intermediate load-factor being taken. The cost of the 
hydraulic plant is taken at $100 per kilowatt of maximum capac¬ 
ity, as in Table II; this corresponds to $100 per kilowatt for a 
development of 

Q m = 0.5/0.45 = 1.18 sec-ft. as maximum flow. 

With these assumptions, Tables X and VII are directly com¬ 
parable; the difference in total costs is due entirely to the lack 
of pondage and consequent increased cost of the steam supply. 
For example, for 0.25 sec-ft., the cost of the steam supply with 
pondage is $3.20 per kw., without pondage $8.96, making a differ¬ 
ence of $5.76 per kw. For 0.75 sec-ft. the difference is $3.94 
per kw. The difference in cost increases as the cost of the steam 
supply increases. The percent-deficiency is calculated from the 
percent-load curve, in the manner explained above. 

EXAMPLE IV: No pondage. Load curve of Fig. 12. Same data as 
Example II except that Ch = 8100 for Qi = Q.5/0.425 = 1.18 sec-ft. 
That is, the cost per kilowatt of plant capacity is taken the same, 
viz. $100, for the same maximum power. 


TABLE X. 


1. 

Flow for average power, Q m X /, sec-ft. 

0.25 

0.50 

0.75 

2. 

Flow for maximum power, Q m . 

0.59 

1.18 

1.77 

3. 

Ratio of capacity, Q m /1.18, =. 

0.50 

1.0 

1.50 

4. 

Ratio minimum/maximum-flow, 0. l/Q m • • • • 

0.17 

0.085 

0.06 

5. 

Steam plant capacity, p Cj {1.00 — (4)} .... 

0.83 

0.915 

0.94 

6. 

Per cent-deficiency, p e , . 

5.80 

15.5 

25.5 

7. 

$11.40 X i>e . 

$0.66 

$1.77 

$2.90 

8. 

$10 X pe . 

8.30 

9.15 

9.40 

9 

A a — (7)-+ (8) = Steam cost. 

8.96 

10.92 

12.30 

10. 

,4./* = $15 kr = Hydraulic cost. 

25.00 

15.00 

11.70 

11. 5 = A, + A h = Total Cost. 

The increment to be added to line (11) for 

$33.96 

$25.92 

$24.00 

12. 

Ch = $150 is. 

$11.70 

$7.00 

$5.48 

13. c = $15 is. 

And therefore for 

4.15 

4.58 

4.70 

14. 

Ch — $100 : c = $15, 5 is. 

38.11 

30.50 

28.70 

15. 

C h = $150 : c = 10, Sis. 

45.66 

32.92 

29.48 

116. 

Ch — $150 : c = $ 15, 5 is. 

49.81 

37.50 

34. 18 
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Example V shows the effect on tin- total cost: <d a different 
division between the fixed and variable portion of the hydraulic 
cost. The tables above were based on a division of 117 and Ti 
per cent; but Table XI, tor the saute data aExample II, as¬ 
sumes a division of 50 and 50 per rent. Tins champ- increases 
the total cost for flows greater than the assumed basic flow of 
0.5 sec-ft. and diminishes it for flows less than 0.5 sec-11. 

EXAMPLE V: To show the effect different ratio.; oj fixed to variable 
cost of hydraulic plant. Data of Example 11, Imt asmimini* 

k r 0i 0 5 

This change docs not in any way affect the stc.m; us,cm: costs and is 
independent of the load curve. 


TABLE XI. 


1. 

Qr, sec-ft. 





0 

2b 

e 

;a i 

e 

7 b ; 

1 

ee 

2. 

Or/o r, 

r. . . 




u 

a - 

1 

e 

1 

b ; 

* > 

e 

3. 

k r for a 

0. f 

:■ . , 



1 

be 

1 

tie 

u 

s;t 

e 

75 

4. 

SI5 k r for 

a — 

0 

. 5,. , 


'$22 

be $ 

lb 

ee < 

U2, 

ie i 

511 

2b, 

5. 

S l«) kf for 

a — 

0 

07 r 

fable Vile 

2 b, 

I HI 

lb 

, ee 

1 1 

70 

10 

ee; 

0. 

Difference 

: (•!) 


(5) . 


"2. 

bU;' 

0 

e 

e 

70 

i 

25 


This amount is to lie added to the costs .4 i 

Tabic VII for Ch ■' IKK). j 

7. For Ch *» $15t), there is to he added 

■[ — x («) I’. *:«•«« U Si <W 1 Hd 

( 15 > 

For Qr - ‘ 0,25, am! all flmva Irv; (halt 0 b, t.hr »Uth*rnm:»! hi 
negative, to be subtracted. 

Example VI shows tin* elt’eel on the annual eo:;f u{ dilierenecs 
in the hydraulic eharaeierkaieof tie* stream; it give.-; a rum 
parison betaveen the Potomac, lor which \ hr promt, dHieiewy 
curve is given in Pig. 7 and the SusrjuchaHns, a: applied to a 
load of CM per cent load Tartar. Tie 1 !,d*Io djmv:; that the coats 
for the Potomac an* $1 to 12 per kilowatt mote tlian the Sus¬ 
quehanna under identical condition';, e>„erjd in tv *p»vt to stream 
flow. 

EXAMPLE VI: Condition;; of Example I. Applied t>* lltr Potomac, u?» in 
Fig. 7. The only difference is that for any given Iknv the deficiency 
is greater for the Potomac:, which means more energy toon Urn steam 
plant. 
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TABLE XII. 


1. Q r . sec-ft. 

0.25 

0.5 

0.75| i.oo: 

2. Percent-deficiency, Susquehanna, 



i i 

i 

(Fig- 6). 

2.7 

10.4 

18.1 : 25.4 1 

3. Percent-deficiency, Potomac, (Fig.7) 

2.7 

16.6 i 

| 28.2 , 37,8 1 

4. Difference (3) — (2). 

0 

6,2; 

1 10.I 12.4 

5. Difference in cost, for Fig. 9....... . 

0 

$ 1.02 

i $1.67 $2.05 


That is, these sums added to all the cost of Table VI will give the cost 
for the Potomac, for the same assumptions of costs of plant and operation. 


Example VII shows the method of calculating the cost of 
providing a reserve plant down to different assumed conditions 
of low discharge. The rated capacity of the development is 
taken at 0.75 see-ft. and the total annual cost for a steam 
plant insuring the delivery down to 0.1, 0.25, and 0.5 see-ft. 
respectively is given. Tin’s brings out the heavy cost of the 
steam reserve for the last few per cent of the power deli rieney, 
A difference of $3.10 per kilowatt between the cost for steam 
plant down to 0.25 see-ft. and down to 0.1 see-ft. means a cost of 
3.1 cents per kw-hr. for the energy delivered by that portion of 
the plant necessary to insure this deficiency. It may well be 
that the penalties incurred by failure to make delivery between 
these limits would be much less than the cost of insuring it. 

EXAMPLE VII: Cost to provide steam reserve for various assumed mini* 
mum flows. 

Load-curve of Fig. 12: with pondage. Development for 
Qr =* 0.75 see ft. 



TABLE 

XIII. 




1. 

Reserve plant, down to flow Qo 

.1 0 1 

0 

25 

0 5 

2. 

Ratio, (V0.75. . .. 

.! o i.i 

ft 

83 

0 67 

3. 

p„ (Fig. t». 

. ,. , , , o on 

.# 

7 

10 4 

4, 

p» for Q = 0.75 see-ft. 

. ! 18 | 



5. 

Difference (4) - (3),, . .. 

IK I 

15 

u * 

7 7 

6, 

pc, (Fig. 12) for Qo /0.75 .... 

.. .... 5 0 63 

0 

85 

0. 17 

7. 

111.40 X (5) -•>. 

..! $2. no 

$1 

76 

$0 88 

8. 

*10 x Pc ciine (!). 

..1 6.30 

{ 

3 

. 50 

1 70 

9. 

A, = Cost of steam reserve, (7) 

| ■> r & ..•.•.. . 

i (H).| *0.30 

$5 

26 

12 58 

10. 

Ah, from Table VII. 

.1 11.70 

t 

11 

70 

11.70 

11. 

Total ,1. |-,1* -S ., ,, 

120 00$tfi 00 *14.25 


Increased cunt to carry reserve down m 0 1 from 0 25, 

■at * 

•ft.: 



I Alien; nee in A $ ^ ST 10 

Energy supplied, 2.7 per emit X 3700 •* MM> kw hr. 
Cost per kw hr,, 3. 10 rents. 
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These examples are given merely to illustrate the application 
of the method to different conditions of stream-flow and load 
curves. It is not pretended that the results given are applicable 
generally and the object of the paper is not to give conclusions 
but simply to develop a method of handling the problem and 
to give certain illustrations based on reasonable data. I believe 
that the examples shown will be sufficient to enable any engineer 
to follow the method substituting the data of his own case for 
those given. I hope also that I have taken at least one step 
toward a logical method of procedure for the solution of this 
problem. 



Presented at the 2nd Midwinter Convention of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
New York, February 26, 1914, under the auspices 
of the Electric Power Committee, 

Copyright 1914. By A.I.E.E. 


THE COST OF ELECTRICITY AT THE SOURCE 

BY H. M. HOBART 

Abstract of Paper 

1 he Stott-Gorsuch method is applied to the determination 
of the cost of manufacturing electricity in a 60-cycle station 
of 100,000 kilowatts installed capacity. The results correspond 
to the assumption that such a station is capable of delivering 
from 350,000,000 to 700,000,000 ketvins per annum for load 
factors ranging from 0.50 to LOO. For unity load factor the cost 
of three-phase electricity at the outgoing cables ranges from 0.65 
cent per kolvin with coal at $5.00 per ton, down to a matter of 
0.20 cent per kelvin for fuel of negligible cost. A method is 
indicated for tracing through the increase in the cost of the 
electricity at later stages of its journey from the source to the 
consumer. 

B Y THE time electricity is delivered on the premises of small 
consumers such considerable costs will have been incurred 
that the price admitting of any profit can rarelybe less than some¬ 
where from two cents to eight cents per kelvin 1 . The original 
cost of manufacturing in bulk, however, is a far loss amount. 
It is desirable that this should be more generally realized, as it 
indicates the great field for electricity for large manufacturing 
enterprises which can be located near the source of electricity sup¬ 
ply. Under favorable conditions electricity can be manufactured 
in bulk at a cost of the order of 0.21) to 0.40 cent per kelvin. 

In an address delivered by Ferranti 2 in 1010, the proposition 
was formulated that, on certain assumptions, a station equipped 
with ten 25,000-kw. generating sets could be built at a total 
cost of £7 ($35) per kilowatt. I have made estimates which 
indicate $35 per kilowatt to be sufficient for a 100,000-kw. station 
equipped with five 20,000-kw., 1800-rev. per min., steam-turbine- 
driven, three-phase generators and all the machinery required in 
such a plant. As a matter of interest it may be stated that the 
outlay for the turbo-generators, cables, exciters and switchgear is 
covered by 30 per cent of this $35 per kilowatt. (In and near large 

1. In this paper the term kelvin is employed instead of the term kilo- 
watt-hour. 

2. Jour, Inst . Elec, Engrs Vul 46, pp, 6. 
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cities this sum would be insufficient, since the outlay for land 
and buildings would then usually be at least $10 per kw.) 

The following estimate for the cost of electricit y when manu¬ 
factured in such a station, will be based on the Stott Clonmeli 
method, 3 in accordance with which the total cost is considered 
as made up of three components. These three components are: 

1. Production Costs. 

2. Investment Costs. 

3. Administration Costs. 

I shall divide the Production Costs into two items, A and B. 

Item A 4 relates to all components of the Production Costs 
except fuel. Item B relates to the cost of fuel. While A will 
vary by a small amount with the load factor, I shall neglect 
this variation and take: 

Item A = $700,000 6 

Item B: In estimating the annual outlay for fuel we must, 
first have data for the over-all efficiency of the slat ion. Pn an an 
examination of the thermal efficiencies of turbo generating rets 
and steam raising plant, one would be led to expert over all 
efficiencies from the coal to the outgoing cables ranging' from at 
least 18 per cent for unity load factor down to at least Hi per cent 
for a load factor of 0.50. But reasoning from the results actuallv 
obtained in practise, it is not considered that it would be eon 
servativc to take values higher than the following: 

Load Over all 

factor Hltrumey 


1.00 15 per rent 

0.75 14 " 

0.50 13 *■ 

Assuming the maximum load from our 100,000 kw. station 

to be 80,000 kw., the annual output for these three rases is: 

Load Annual output m 

factor mega kehunx. 


1.00 700 

0.75 525 

0.50 350 


V Trans. A. I. K. IS., VoL XXXII, 1013, p, MU9. 

4. Item A covers wages, repairs, lubricants, water, supple s, > f . 

5. It is believed that an analysis will show this value m he h 
representative for Item A and that in so far a ; it errs it is in the direction 
of being conservative. It will cover any investment costs associated 
with the water supply, such as cooling towers when required, 
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The energy in the coal consumed per annum amounts to: 


Load 

Mega-kelvins of 

factor 

energy in the coal 

1.00 

4660. 

0.75 

3750. 

0.50 

2690. 

The estimates may be based 
12,000 B.t.u. per pound. 6 

on coal with a calorific value of 

1 kelvin equals 3411 B.t.u. 
ton of coal contains 

Consequent! y each (2000-lb.) 

IZ° x -0 

= 7000 kelvins 

The quantity of coal burned 

per annum is as follows: 

Load 

Quantity of coal 

factor 

burned per annum 

1.00 

667,000 tons 

0.75 

535,000 « 

0.50 

384,000 * 


In the following table are set forth the outlays for fuel on the 
basis of 50 cents per ton and $5 per ton. 


Load 

Annual Outlay for Fuel j 

factor 

50 cents per ton 

$5 per ton 

1.00 

$334,000 

$3,340,000 

0.75 

208,000 

2,680,000 

0.50 

102,000 

1,020.000 


The above amount represents Item B, the fuel component 
of the Production Costs per annum. We have already stated 
that for the remaining component of the Production Costs, (Item 
A), we shall take the constant value of $700,000. 

9. The results of this investigation are presented in such form as to 
permit of ready modification to correspond to the use of fuel of other 
calorific values than 12,000 B.t.u. per pound. 
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Adding A and B we obtain tin? total Production Costs set 
forth in the following table. 


Load Factor 


[*««'! at It 0 ct’o v ,r| ‘ too 


Fuel at. $f» per t 

II .U-MUIUO 
a.Msn.utin 


I a terms of cents per kelviu, the above I*r« » luet if m (\ >si i 


ivtr, t mt% prv trivia 


Lou*! Factor 


l ‘i'liil Hi bit > ?■ j « t ttiJi 


We now come to the seeunri component of the total cost, 
namely the Investment Costs, At $Ha per kilowatt the initial 
cost of ttic 100,000'kw, station is; 

SJi .500.IK Ml. 

This is suflieient to rover rngiwrriup supervi arm and eontin- 
geneies. 

On the basis of; 


Interest .. 

Rates, taxes ami insurance 
Amort i/.iitinu.. 


a a jmt 
\, 0 art' 


'Tot al annual ehargrs »m invest mrutC IC. 0 per ■ ut, 
we arrive at an Investment Cost, per annum of 
0.120 X VriMMHK) SCI 1,000. 

In terms of cents per kelvin the Investment ( *«»j . are 


Lead I nvesUnejil • ?«.? 

factor per lad via 

1,00 tMWa mst 

0.7 5 0.0HI 11 

o.no u 120 « 

7. For other capital costs per kvv, ami for other rate, atet other depuv 
ciatlon assumptions the corresponding annual investment cost ; are readily 
deduced. Those adopted in this investigation would appear representative 
for such a station. 
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As to the final item in the total cost, namely the Administra¬ 
tion Costs, let us distinctly limit this item to the bulk manufac¬ 
turing undertaking. Let the marketing of the electricity be 
separately handled by another undertaking. With this under¬ 
standing, an allowance of $100,000 per annum is reasonable 
for the Administration Costs. This provides for an adminis¬ 
trative organization simply concerning itself with manufacturing 
the electricity and delivering it at the outgoing cables. 

Per kelvin, this amounts to: 

Load Administration Costs 

Factor per kelvin 


1.00 0.014 cent 

0.75 0.019 “ 

0.50 0.029 “ 

The Total Costs are worked out in the following table, in which 
Production Costs are indicated by I, Investment Costs by II, 
and Administration Costs by III. 


Load. Factor 

Component and Total Costs in Cents per kelvin | 

Coal at 50 cents per ton 

Coal at $5 per ton 

1.00 

I = 0.148 cent 

11 = 0.063 “ 

III = 0.014 “ 

I = 0.576 cent 

11 = 0.063 “ 

111=0.014 '* 


Total = 0.225 cent 

Total = 0.653 cent 

0.75 

I = 0.184 cent 

II = 0.084 “ 

III = 0.019 " 

I = 0.645 cent 

II = 0.084 “ 

III = 0.019 “ 


Total = 0.287 cent 

Total = 0.748 cent 

0.50 

I = 0.254 cent 

II = 0.126 “ 

III =0.029 “ 

I = 0.750 cent 

II = 0.126 “ 

111= 0.029 “ 


Total = 0.409 cent 

Total = 0.905 cent 


These total costs are plotted in Fig. 1 with cost of coal as ab¬ 
scissas. They are plotted in Fig. 2 with load factors as abscissas. 

For water power stations, if there is no charge for the water, 
and if the total investment can be kept as low as $35’ per kilo¬ 
watt, the lowest curve in Fig. 2, (i.e. the curve for fuel at a neg¬ 
ligible cost per ton) may be taken as affording a fair indication 
of the cost of electricity at the source. 
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This investigation has been based on the assumption that the* 
electricity delivered from the station is of unity power factor. 
For lower power factors the total cost of the electricity will be 
higher. Professor Arno of Italy has devoted a great deal of 
study to the influence of the power factor on the cost of electricity 
and has arrived at the conclusion that for practical purposes 
the cost may be taken as proportional to two-thirds of the 
true output, plus one-third of the apparent, output (■/>., the 
true output divided by the power factor). Thus if we take the 
ease of our 100,00Q-kw. station when the load factor is 0.50, 
we have seen that the cost, with coal at 50 cents per ton, is 



0.409 cents per kelvin for unity power factor. If the load is of 
0.80 power factor the cost by the Arno rule will be: 




o.:s:m 
0.80 / 


X 


0,409 = 0.444 cent per kelvin 


Prof. Arno’s rule may be regarded as a useful approximation 
for representative conditions. The application of the present 
method of analysts to outputs of different power factors would 
show that no such simple rule would suffice. The influence of 
the power factor would for instance be much affected by the ratio 
of the cost of fuel to the total costs, and would be different with 
different load factors. 
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Indeed, a similar general criticism applies to Mr. Stott’s never¬ 
theless useful approximate rule that the Production Costs may 
be taken as inversely proportional to the fourth root of the load 
factor. There may be wide deviations from such a rule occasioned 
by extremes in cost of fuel and in other conditions. 

Furthermore the costs which we have worked out have re¬ 
lated to delivering 60-cycle three-phase electricity at the pressure 
at which it is generated, say 10,000 volts. If it is to be stepped 
up to, say, 100,000 volts, to be transmitted in bulk to a distance, 
then the cost at the high-pressure side of the step-up transfor¬ 
mers may be obtained as follows: 

Let us take the case of a load factor of 0.50 and coal at 50 
cents per ton. Let the power factor be unity. The cost under 
these conditions has been estimated to be 0.409 cent per kelvin. 
We shall require to provide step-up transformers with an ag¬ 
gregate capacity of 100,000 kw. Their cost would, be of the order 
of $2.70 per kilowatt, making a total outlay of $270,000. The 
annual outlay for interest, rates, taxes,insurance,amortization, 
repairs and attendance may be taken as 

0.15 X 270,000 - $40,500. 

The annual output from the station when the load factor is 
0.50 has already been estimated to be 

350 mega-kelvins. 

'Faking the annual over-all efficiency of the transformers as 
97.5 per cent, the output from the transformers is 

350 X 0.975 = 341 .5 kelvins. 


Therefore the step-up transformer costs, per kelvin delivered 
from them, are 


4,050,000 
341,500,000 


0.012 cent 


The total cost per kelvin delivered from the step-up transfor¬ 
mers is 

S-?-? X 0.409 + 0.012 = 

341.5 

0.419 f 0.012 ~ 0.431 cent. 


Tims the cost has increased5. 5 percent by the time the pressure 
lias been stepped up. This paper is entitled H The Cost of Elec- 
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tricity at the Source.” By similar processes, however, the in¬ 
creases in cost can be traced right through to the consumers' 
premises. 8 But the reasoning becomes very involved when 
we arrive at the stages where the electricity is no longer carried 
in bulk. At these stages questions relating to appraisements 
of value, diversity factor, ethics and commendable sentiment 
render it impossible to arrive at any precise method which can be 
conclusively demonstrated to provide for equitably distributing 
the total costs amongst the various consumers. 

8. In a paper entitled “ The Relative Costs and Operating Efficiencies 
of Polyphase and Single-Phase Generating and Transmitting Systems,” 
Hobart, Trans. A. I. E. E., Vol. XXXI, 1912, p. 115, the author 
has applied this method of studying in a certain case the growth of the cost 
of electricity, commencing with the outgoing cables from the generating 
station and concluding with the cost as delivered from the distant sub¬ 
stations. 
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Discussion on “The Cost of Electricity at the Source” 
(Hobart), New York, February 26, 1914. 

J. W. Lieb, Jr I am sure that under the conditions obtaining 
in our larger cities the figure given by the author, of $85 per kilo¬ 
watt of capacity, will not cover the real estate and buildings of a 
character to satisfy local conditions. The sum of $35, even if 
otherwise adequate, which I doubt, would allow the merest shell 
of a building rather than such a structure as it would be necessary 
* to provide to house a plant of the capacity indicated by the 
author. 

H. R. Summerhayes: I ask Mr. Hobart how many days' 
coal storage is provided for under his plan. In these days of 
coal strikes and interruptions to transportation it seems necessary 
to provide a large acreage of land to store a large amount of coal. 
Such a station ought to require quite a large area for that pur¬ 
pose. 

H. W. Buck: There is one advantage which the steam plant 
has in this comparison. As a rule, the water power plant is 
many miles from the point at which the power is applied, and the 
cost of transmission lines, substations, etc., must be added. On 
the other hand, the steam plant, as a rule, can be located prac¬ 
tically at will, and as near as possible to the center of load. This 
also applies to operating costs on the transmission system, which 
the steam plant will not have to so great an extent. 

Frederick A. Scheffler: I hope that the author of this paper 
will be more specific in giving us exact data as to how he arrives 
at $35 per kilowatt for the cost of constructing a complete 
100,000-kw. station. 

I would like to know what size boiler units he proposes to use, 
whether he will use steam turbines, and if so, what size units, 
working steam pressure, superheaters, if any, and degree of super¬ 
heat, at what rating the boilers will be operated and what kind 
of stokers will be used, whether under-feed or otherwise, and 
whether the cost covers economizers. 

I have in mind a plant which is being constructed in the West 
at the present time, of an ultimate capacity of 120,000 kw. The 
company which is building this plant feels that if it can construct 
the station, using six 20,000-kw. turbines and twelve 2400-h.p. 
(nominal rating) boiler units, with superheaters for 200 deg., 
and operating the boilers at 200 per cent of rating when neces¬ 
sary, and the cost does not exceed $55 per kilowatt complete, it 
will have a very reasonable and inexpensive station, considering 
its construction, which is to be of the very best throughout. 

H. L. Wallau: I have only one criticism to make of this 
paper, and that is the figure of $35 per kilowatt. That figure 
has been qualified in this discussion, and it has been 
qualified as presented by Mr. Hobart. However, in a city 
such as Cleveland is, the tendency will be for the engineers of 
the municipality to say, just as soon as a figure of $35 per kilo- 
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watt is published in an Institute paper, that it must be pretty 
close to the actual cost. Apparently the way they figure cost in 
Cleveland in a municipal undertaking, is to take the figures, for 
instance, published in the Institute Phocekdinp.s for a 300,001)- 
kw. plant, and say, “ If they can do that in a 300,000-kw. plant 
we ought to be able to do practically that in our 15,0()0*k\v. 
plant”, and as a result they have published a schedule of rates, 
with a maximum rate of three cents and a minimum rate of one 
cent. I believe on last Tuesday they got ready to pass a maximum 
rate ordinance of three cents, to which they expect us to conform. 
I think for these reasons, when a statement is made, ami a figure 
is published, that it should be carefully qualified, because the 
tendency towards municipal ownership is growing rapidly in 
this country, and the analysts are, I believe, making some very 
grave errors in their calculations. 

H. B. Alverson: The load factors given are too high for the 
usual existing conditions, and while it may not be the intention 
in the paper to give exact figures, I believe the load factor which 
will occur in practise will be nearer to 35 or 40 per cent than to 
50 per cent. In such cases the cost per kilowatt-hour would rise 
somewhat higher in proportion than the figures given. Without 
going into the calculation of the proportion of costs based on the 
load factor, I think the average experience is that it is very much 
higher than that which is given in the pa i >er. 

0. K. Harlan: Regarding the matter of depreciation, it might 
be of interest to note that a few weeks ago, before the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, a paper was girt* 
sented giving something of the life history of quite a number of 
the old electric lighting steam-driven plants in this city, and 
the matter of depreciation was dealt with in that paper. It 
traces the history of the very earliest installations, including the 
first steam-driven electric dynamos which were operated in' the 
city. Oneof the old ones is in the Mills building, and a number 
of others are down-town, near it. The depreciation was shown 
to be quite a variable factor; of course, some generators will 
deteriorate faster than others, and the matter til economy and 
efficiency is quite an item also; that is to say, some of the more 
recent generators may be of so much higher efficiency that it is 
worth while to discard a really good working maehine*m order to 
put in a more modern machine of higher efficiency. However, 
this paper shows that a number of these earlier plants have had a 
useful life of twenty years; some are really working today, which 
were installed twenty years ago—but the matter of depreciation, 
while it is a very interesting subject, is really somewhat intricate 
and there are a good many factors entering into the final decision. 

H. C. Abell: If Mr. Hobart means the $35 to cover the cost 
of machinery, water facilities for a plant of that size, storage 
requirements, working capital, supplies, cost of financing the 
undertaking and all the incidental expense, I think unuuctstiou- 
ably he used the wrong multiplying factor to arrive at the figure 
given, which I consider too low. 
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Another thing which attracts one’s attention is the five per 
cent interest figure used by Mr. Hobart. I do not know of any 
money source which could be induced to provide funds for a 
power-generating plant on a five per cent basis. 

I suppose amortization placed at 4.6 per cent is a depreciation 
fund, for a power plant is usually not amortized, but is a con¬ 
tinuous business where the owners have to provide funds con¬ 
tinuously for new construction after the plant once starts. 
Amortization is entirely different from depreciation; the two terms 
should not be confounded. 

A. H. Kruesi: With regard to depreciation, I believe obsoles¬ 
cence often cuts a much larger figure than depreciation due to 
wear and tear. I am associated with a large steam-turbine 
power plant built eleven years ago. The stokers and their 
auxiliary equipment are now being scrapped because they are 
obsolete, though not worn-out. A number of boilers installed 
seven years ago are also being scrapped because they are of a type 
no longer manufactured and the allowable working pressure has 
been reduced, so that they have become unsuitable to their pur¬ 
pose. The entire switching equipment is being replaced after 
eleven years’ use because the plant has grown and it is no longer 
adequate for the amount of power behind it. I agree with the 
criticism of Mr. Hobart’s paper, on the score of his capital cost 
charges. I do not see how they could possibly be figured at less 
than 15 per cent. 

V. Karapetoff: Mr. Hobart’s paper has been criticised on 
account of the specific numerical data given in it. I know from 
certain experiences in court testimony that outsiders are only too 
liable to ascribe to the Institute any data published in its Pro¬ 
ceedings, in spite of the well-known fact that the Institute is not 
responsible for opinions expressed by its individual members. 
To me, personally, Mr. Hobart’s paper is exceedingly interesting 
and instructive in giving a concrete method of calculation. If 
he had chosen to use letters, instead of numerical values, I am 
afraid the paper would be exceedingly difficult to follow, but then 
it would have been of greater general interest, as any one could 
substitute numerical values for his particular problem and the 
above criticism would be obviated. 

I was surprised at the statement that the outlay for the turbo¬ 
generators, cables, exciters, switch gear, etc., amounts to only 
30 per cent of the total cost of the generating station. . It seems 
to me that engineers in this country ought to be more interested 
in the Thury system of generation, which, so far, has been mainly 
applied to hydroelectric stations, but lately was chosen in London 
for underground distribution from a steam plant. The principal 
advantage of the Thury system is that not only the cables them¬ 
selves cost much less, but also the generating station is lower in 
cost; while the generators themselves are more expensive, the 
cost of auxiliary apparatus is much lower. If one goes into a 
station like the Northwestern station in Chicago, it is the auxil- 
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iaries which strike one’s eye, and it is the auxiliaries which occupy 
the most room and apparently seem to cost the most. 

G. L. Knight (by letter): The author of this paper states t hat 
a 100,000-kw. steam station, consisting of five 20,000-kw., 
60-cycle, 1800-rev. per min., three-phase turbo-generatc>rs, 
together with all the apparatus, both steam and elect ric, required 
for the operation of such a plant, can be built in this country 
for an over-all charge of $35 per kilowat t. 

This paper, being presented before the A. i. li. E., presupposes 
in the absence of contrary statement that the figures given 
represent American practise, but in replying to the discussion 
on his paper in the meeting of February 26, M r. I lobarl defended 
his estimate by the following figures taken from estimates of 
plants constructed in England: 

Turbo-generators, including exciters and switch 

gear.$10.50 jmt kw. 

Steam raising plant. s 5o « « 

Condensing equipment. . . a ,00 11 “ 

Building. K.00 « “ 


$•12,00 pn* kw. 

This leaves only $3.00 for the rest of-the charges, which must 
include land, general engineering and construction expense other 
than that included in the items as given, also all overhead charges 
during the construction period. 

In place of the figures set down by Mr, Hobart, 1 would give 
the following as minimum values, and" while they will vary greatly 
according to the conditions a plant must, meet,* the total cost per 
kilowatt will be often much nearer $75.00 than the fhmre riven 


Building. 


$10 

.00 

Turbo-gcnera U >rs, induding exei t t-ro. 

$12,50 



Switch gear.. 

5.00 





15 

50 

Steam plant 




Boilers. 

ft.no 



Stokers. 

2.50 



Flues and piping.. . 

2.(!() 



Coal and ash handling equipment 

1,50 



" 


12 

no 

Co nd ensi ng eq u i pm en l 



Condensers and pumps. , , 

5,00 



Condensing tunnels. 

2.00 




Engineering, drawings, su porvisi o n 
and other overhead expenses, 15 

per cent.. 

Allowance for piecemeal construction 
and contingencies, 15 per cent. 


$ 55,20 
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To those of us in the employ of public service, companies this 
paper seems at least ill-advised. Regulating bodies and the 
advocates of municipal ownership are constantly challenging our 
capital costs, and when a company’s books show a cost of $50 
to $75 per kilowatt for a new plant (and older ones will be even 
higher), papers such as this are quoted in attempts to prove such 
costs excessive. 

In such cases it is assumed, by those who do not know the 
Institute rule, that having accepted such a paper for presentation 
at a meeting, the Institute must have passed on it as being rea- 
sonable. 

I think Mr. Hobart should have stated that his whole case 
rested on English figures, and I am inclined to believe that even 
in England no plant has ever been completed which, when all 
charges were accounted for, came within his figure at $35 per 
kilowatt. 

Frederick G. Strong (by letter): Permit me to say a word 

in behalf of our water powers; they seem to have very lew friends 
among those who have discussed Mr. Hobart’s paper. 

I remember a paper by Dr. Emory, in which the general 
statement was made that where the cost of water power develop¬ 
ment exceeded $150 per horse power a steam-driven plant 
would be advisable where good coal could be obtained at about 
$4 per ton. We have heard, periodically, that a slight increase in 
efficiency or a slight decrease in the cost of steam-driven machin¬ 
ery, would cause the water powers to be abandoned, or left 
undeveloped. 

Wc have seen a marked increase in steam efficiency in the past 
ten years and a marked decrease in cost per kilowatt, due to 
increased size of units and increased speed and activity of ma¬ 
terial, but the water powers are still in use. None have been 
abandoned, and plans are being formulated for the development 
of many more. 

The theory that water powers should be abandoned, or left 
undeveloped when they show a greater cost than equivalent 
steam-driven stations, does not seem correct, and I believe the 
time is not far distant when we will develop every available water 
power, to the end that the coal supply may be conserved as much 
as possible. 

Undoubtedly the water powers at Holyoke, and Lowell, and 
Lawrence, and Manchester have cost, far more than equivalent 
steam power, but if those investments were annihilated, does 
any one believe that the power would he left undeveloped? 

In the energy of falling water Nature has not by any means 
given us something for nothing, but it is doubtful if we may 
expect a nearer approach. 

H. M. Hobart (by letter): I shall deal with the contributions 
to the discussion of my paper in the order in which they were 
made. 

As to the first comments which were made by Mr. Lieb, it 
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would appear that his intention is to supplement my paper and 
emphasize the importance that it should not be construed as 
applying to stations located in or near large cities. It was clearly 
shown in my paper that I referred to a station located with 
especial reference to low cost of land, abundance of circulating 
water and low price for fuel. This necessarily locates the station 
at some situation where architectural effect is absolutely out of 
place. In the recent report made to the London County Coun¬ 
cil by Messrs. Merz and McLellan, it is pointed out that in mod¬ 
em plants “ the power house tends more and more to become a 
metal structure for housing the machinery rather than an actual 
building in the usual sense.” The savings which can be effected 
under the conditions which I describe for my plant are inapplica¬ 
ble to a power house located in our larger cities, and I am glad 
that Mr. Lieb took the occasion to emphasize this point. Fur¬ 
thermore, in city plants supplying electricity for all sorts of pur¬ 
poses to a large community there must be large investments for 
duplicate switch equipments and for supplying large numbers of 
feeders. This inevitably runs up the cost, as it does also the 
need for economizers, which are justifiable under these circum¬ 
stances, since the price of fuel is relatively high. It was expressly 
stated in my paper that no outlay for transformers was included, 
and further, that the estimates related to 60-cycle generating 
sets. These sets were only five in number, of the most modern 
type, and were for a rated speed of 1800 rev. per min. In city 
stations it is often necessary to supply, not only 60-cycle 
electricity, but also 25-cycle electricity, and furthermore, the 
stations will usually be found to be equipped with more than one 
size of generator. Moreover, the average rating of all the genera¬ 
tors in the station is usually much below that of the 20,000-kv-a. 
units on which I based my estimates, and they are driven at 
lower speeds, as a consequence of which they are larger, more 
expensive in first cost, more wasteful of fuel, and a greater 
outlay is required for the attendance upon them. When a given 
aggregate output is delivered from ten small units, as against 
five large units, the outlay for wages in the station is decidedly 
greater. Mr. Lieb considers that the real estate and buildings 
for a station in our larger cities would not be covered by $35 per 
kilowatt of capacity. Taking it at $40, and including an appro¬ 
priate allowance for the increased outlay for switch gear and for 
economizers and transformers, then, with an allowance for en¬ 
gineering and contingencies amounting to 10 per cent of the total, 
we arrive at over twice the capital outlay per kilowatt installed 
that would have been necessary on the same scale of prices for 
a station complying with the conditions set forth in my paper. 

In the matter of Mr. Summerhayes’s suggestion that in these 
days of coal strikes and interruptions to transportation, it seems 
necessary to provide a large acreage of land to store a large 
amount of coal, I would point out that with such locations as 
that clearly contemplated in my paper, the land could not rea- 
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sonably be taken as costing more than $200 per acre. On this 
basis, the outlay for a site of 50 acres would only amount to 
$10,000, which is less than three-tenths of one per cent of the 
total capital outlay for this 100,000-kw. generating station. 
Mr. Summerhayes evidently also had in mind^ the conditions in 
large cities, far away from the mines, and I quite agree with him 
that under these conditions the point which he mentions would 
be one requiring careful attention. 

I fully agree with the point which Mr. Buck makes that the 
steam plant has the advantage over the waterpower plant, that 
it may sometimes be located quite near to the center of the load, 
thus minimizing the costs in transmitting the electricity to the 
customers. However, I dealt with “ The Cost of Electricity 
at the Source M and pointed out that by locating a generating 
station where the conditions as regards fuel and water supply and 
cost of land are favorable, electricity can be manufactured for a 
low price and that industries, the cost of whose product 
depends largely on the outlay for electricity, would be well 
advised to realize and take advantage of such possibilities, 

I am pleased to be able to comply with Mr. Bchefller’s request 
for more specific data as to how I arrive at the cost of the com¬ 
plete 100,000-kw. station. This is set forth in the following 
table: 

Five 20,000-kw. 
units 

I—Turbo-generators, exciters, cables and switch gear, but exclusive 

of step-up transformers....$10.f>0 

II—Boilers, superheaters, furnaces, and stokers,but exclusive of econo¬ 
mizers, pumps and piping.... b .00 

III— Condensers, exclusive of pumps, piping and tunnels, ... 2,50 

IV— Pumps, piping, tunnels, valves and traps. .. t. 50 

V-—Land and all buildings and structures, including machinery 

foundations, stacks, bunkers and conveyer:;, .. 8. (HI 

VI—Engineering and contingencies (10 per cent), .. 5,50 

Total cost per kilowatt... .$'15.00 

Mr. Wallau also points out how important it is that the condi¬ 
tions under which such figures can be reached slumld be clearly 
stated. I welcome Mr. Walkings assistance in helping me to 
point out the distinction between plants of the size and character 
which I am discussing in the paper, and such relatively small 
plants as those to which he refers. 

Regarding Mr. Alverson’s comments, I show in the curves in 
Fig. 2, on page 396, the cost of electricity for all load factors 
down to 0,30. It may, however, be of interest to point out that 
the application of electricity to chemical and certain other in¬ 
dustries often permits of much higher load factors than have, 
until recently, been at all customary, and that decided commer¬ 
cial importance attaches to a knowledge of the costs under such 
conditions of high load factor. Such applications are usually 
only practicable when the cost of electricity is very low, and in the 
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near future we shall certainly set* such industries jmrpuvrl\‘ lu 
cated where conditions arc favorable as regards plentifubit'c 
of water and low cost of fuel and land, 

Mr. Harlan makes some interesting su^.ycslinns, He calls 
attention to 20 years as a reasonable life for electrical machinery 
in many cases. My figures for the investment cost, arc ha cd *m 
an equivalent life of 15 years. 

The next two contributors to the discussion of my paper were 
Messrs. Abell and Kruesi. It is tin* opinion of both of these 
gentlemen that my investment costs arc a little too low. Mr, 
Abell's criticism being that funds can rarely he obtained fora 
power generating plant at so low a rate of ‘interest as five per 
cent, and Mr. Kruesi emphasizing the importanee of the obso¬ 
lescence factor. All engineers realize the difficulty of equitably 
assessing the investment costs, owing to the impoj ihiliU of 
predetermining the obsolescence factor and the great difference 
in the financial standing ol. companies embarking upon elect licit y 
supply enterprises. I believe, that the ft gmvs on which I have 
based the annual investment charges are representative t.u the 
case under discussion, but it is obviously important, to apply a 
safety factor which should lie inversely proportional to tin- 
financial standing of the companies. 

I am interested in Prot. Kurapetolt's suggestion that my paper 
would have been of greater general interest, had 1 chosen to cm 
ploy letters instead of numerical values. My mvn experience is, 
however, that the paper would not have attracted attention, 
It is my experience that, papers rarely fulfil any useful mission 
unless they stimulate discussion. 

Mr. Knight puts forward an interesting alternative estimate, 
regarding which I should like to offer the following comment;,. 
For turbo-generabirs, ineluding exciters,” Mr. Knight allows 
$12.50 per kilowatt. For “turbo-generators, exeiters, ruble-, 
and switch gear ” J gave the figure of $10.50 per kilmvat f. For a' 
city station with its more elaborate provision for switch gear and 
•fiTn *’ 6 nu ™l >er feeders, the equivalent allowance would be 
$11.00 per kilowatt were live 20,000 kw., ti()-eyele, IKOO rev. 
per mm., unity power factor turbo-generators' to constitute 
the equipment. If we turn to Fig. 17 In Messrs. Stott, Figott and 
(jorsuchs paper* entitled Present Status of Prime Movers, pre¬ 
sented at the Detroit Convention, June, 1014, we find $7.f»tl per 
kilowatt taken as the ‘ average ” cost of a 20,000 kw., 00 cycle, 
1800-rev per nun. turbo-generator. This would seem to indicate 
that my figures arc conservative f< »r large 5 dants favi md dy lora f ed. 

As regards the other items, Mr. Knight’s estimat es do not differ 
materially from my own, except that he allows 20 per cent for 
engineering, drawings, supervision and other overhead expenses 

a^"of e u) <X n" SkrUCt f°P U11 u < ' <,, 1 !' i, 4 Tiieies ” as against my allow' 
ol 10 4 ? ! CCn i fc - tor t!ngmecrmg and contingencies.” 1 

for each SUC>h l t( r mK niay ruu u i> to large values and that 

for each case they must be separately considered 

See Part II of this volume of Transactions. 
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The last contribution to the discussion is by Mr. Strong and is 
to the effect that waterpower should—and will—be developed 
irrespective of the relative capital and operating costs of the in¬ 
vestment, as compared with the equivalent undertaking em¬ 
ploying turbo-driven generators. One of the objects which I 
had in view in writing my paper was to call attention to the lia¬ 
bility of misapplication of capital. Large amounts are often 
invested in waterpower developments running much above $100 
per kilowatt installed and in some of these cases it could be demon¬ 
strated that the greater capital charges more than offset the 
elimination of fuel costs. Often a steam-turbine station at a favor¬ 
able site would represent a better investment. But there is 
the liability that any consideration of a steam-turbine station 
will be dismissed after very superficial calculations, in the mis¬ 
taken belief that the investment for the steam station will 
necessarily be excessive. Fifteen years ago (before the advent 
of the steam turbine) the case was much more favorable for 
waterpower as compared with steam. 

It is equally desirable to call attention to the related danger 
that the high efficiency of the internal combustion engine will 
attract capital, notwithstanding that the generating sets alone 
will cost at least $60 per kilowatt and even the fuel cost will be 
as great with the internal-combustion engine as with the steam 
turbine with oil at 2| cents per gallon and coal at $3.00 per ton.* 
The outlay for attendance, lubrication, and repairs will be much 
greater with the internal combustion installation. The mis¬ 
direction of capital in this way would be checked by the more 
general realization of the low investment cost associated with 
steam turbines. 

In conclusion I should like to take the opportunity to discuss 
briefly the factors which have contributed to the rapid progress 
which has been made toward decreased cost of electricity. 
There has been of recent years rapid progress in the direction of 
increased efficiency of prime movers. This has been accelerated 
by the use of individual sets of very large capacity. Not only 
have these sets relatively high efficiencies, but the investment 
cost per kilowatt is relatively low. It is well known that the 
steam consumption of modern steam tubines is much less than 
ten years ago, consequently a given capacity of steam raising and 
condensing plant will now provide steam for a station of much 
greater capacity than formerly. The methods of firing steam 
boilers have simultaneously undergone radical changes, so that 
in addition to the lower investment cost, due to the decreased 
total capacity of steam raising plant required, there is the fur¬ 
ther investment gain due to the more intense utilization of the 
plant. In view of these considerations, there will be no difficulty 
in realizing that a given outlay for buildings and machinery will 

*This is explained in my paper entitled “The Cost of Manufacturing 
Electricity”, page 617 of the General Electric Review for September, 1913. 
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be adequate for delivering much more ehvt rid l y per annum than 
formerly. 

At the same time it must be recognized that in and near large 
cities there has been a counteracting tendency to require much 
liner buildings with much greater attention to architectural 
effect, and since, as Mr. Lieb has pointed out, the cost of land and 
buildings may easily he the largest item for such undertakings, 
any lower investment cost per kilowatt, for maehinery permits of 
a much less percentage decrease in the total cost than is obtained 
hi the ease of such plants as those to which my paper had specific 
reference. My paper dealt exclusively with plants of enormous 
capacity (in this ease 100,000 kw.) located under such conditions 
that the outlay for machinery constitutes much the largest item. 
Under such circumstances the contrast between a modern plant 
equipped with machinery purchased at modern prices and the 
best plant which could be put down ten years ago and which 
would be of much smaller total capacity, owing to the then 
relatively small demand for electricity, is marked. 

It should, in conclusion, again Ik* emphasized strongly that 
my estimates do not apply to plants located in or near large 
cities. On the first page of my paper 1 called attention to “the 
great field for electricity for large manufacturing enterprises 
which can be located near the source of electricity supply, M 
I expressly stated that my costs applied to the manufacture of 
electricity “ in bulk ” and “ under f Rvorabli* conditions " awl J 
was very precise in pointing out that my costs did not apply to 
electricity manufactured in and near large cities. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY 

REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE ON DISTRIBUTION 
P. JUNKERSFELD, CHAIRMAN 


I N THIS report your committee has submitted an outline 
of what it believes to be good engineering practise in 
the distribution of electrical energy for various purposes and 
under various conditions, which outline it is hoped will 
encourage and direct further attention to this vitally important 
matter. 

The distribution of electrical energy in a given area, like the 
distribution of any raw or manufactured product, any com¬ 
modity or utility, depends fundamentally upon the density 
or number of points of consumption or of use within the par¬ 
ticular area. Other things being equal, any given method of 
distributing electrical energy should afford better results, re¬ 
liability and economy, in the denser of two equal areas. 

In practise, all other conditions, as well as areas, vary widely, 
because electrical energy is used for so many different purposes 
and in such rapidly increasing quantities. Electrical energy 
should be distributed in such form and at such voltage as will 
produce the best final result, all things considered, and each 
given proper weight. A full consideration of best final result 
immediately involves economic questions beyond the limits 
of this report, including the generation of electrical energy for 
practically every purpose by interconnected power houses 
under unified operation. The advantage of unified operation 
of power houses has, however, been thoroughly demonstrated 
and is quite generally recognized in this country and abroad. 
In all such cases most of the electrical energy required in a 
given area or community is usually generated in relatively 
large economical power houses and, to secure the best result 
in distribution, in such form as will best lend itself to meet the 
predominating demand in that community. 

Such unified operation or centralized generation of electrical 
energy has so far usually been limited tojpower houses, and in 
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some cases includes the transmission to substations. In a few 
cases this centralization has recently been carried a step further 
to include the substation. In one of these eases, very large 
amounts of electrical energy had been supplied by the electric 
power company to each of two competing metropolitan railway 
systems, one elevated and the other operating on the street 
vSurface, both serving the same territory (the north and west, 
sides of Chicago) and each operating its own substations in¬ 
dependent of the other railway system. Supplementary con¬ 
tracts have recently been made under which th e power company 
leased all of the substations of the elevated railway svstem and 
then contracted to exchange conversion service with the surface 
railway system. The power company also agreed, with twees* 
sary limitations, to build new substations when* needed to dr- 
liver 600-volt direct-current energy to either of the above two 
systems. 


As a result, the elevated railway system in this territory will 
be supplied very soon from 13 distributing substations in¬ 
stead of seven as formerly, and the surface railway system in 
this territory from 18 distributing substation; instead of 10 as 
formerly, lhe average feeding distances arc thus even at. 
the start almost cut in half and make possible very large sav- 
ings in distribution. Four ol the .additional substations are 
owned by the power company and will be also used for distri¬ 
bution of electrical energy to its general lighting and power 
customers, thus making a further saving in distribution invest¬ 
ment and operating expense in that; eonnmmit v. 


m one ot the cases above mentioned, a single substation 
with 4000-kw. synchronous converters supplies 600 volt direct 
current to three different railway systems, where under former 
methods three separate small substations would have been neces¬ 
sary. In another, direct current, at. 2f»0 volts to a three wire 
Edison system and at 600 volts to surface railway systems, 
is delivered from one substation instead of two. In both cases 
the investment in high-tension cables from the power house, 
m substation land, building and equipment, was about one- 
half what it would have been if the two or three separate sub 
stations had been built in each case. 'Phis reduction in invest 
ment results from: (1) less reserve high-tension cable; (2) less 
land and building for one large substation than for two or three 
smail ones; (3) less cost per unit of substation equipment be 
cause of larger units; (4) less cost per unit of demand in kilo- 
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watts on one substation than on two or three, because of con¬ 
siderably lesser amount of spare capacity in kilowatts to give 
equally reliable service. 

The operating expense for the one large substation was prac¬ 
tically no more than the operating expenses for each of the two 
or three small ones, thus reducing these expenses one-third 
and one-half, respectively, in the two substations referred to. 

In the above cases the high-tension supply to the substa¬ 
tions was all at 25 cycles. Almost the same possibilities for 
economy exist in many cities where the general supply is at 
60 cycles, as 60-cycle synchronous converters have now been 
developed to a point where in all except possibly the very larg¬ 
est units they are comparable with 25-cycle synchronous con¬ 
verters. 

This tendency toward utilizing as many substations as possible 
for distributing all electrical energy (of whatever form or volt¬ 
age) required within the economical radius of each substation, 
must result in large savings in future. Especially is this true 
when we realize that today only about one family out of four 
in this particular territory of rapidly growing population is 
enjoying the use of electric service. The possibilities in demand 
for electrical energy in transportation and industrial work in 
this particular territory seem equally promising. 

The great importance of the subject of distribution of elec¬ 
trical energy is further indicated, by the fact that in the average 
centralization system in a large city the fixed charges and 
operating expense of the distribution system are nearly three 
times the fixed charge and operating expense of the power 
house. This includes all equipment and conductors between 
power house switch gear and the customers’ premises and refers 
to kilowatt-hours sold for general light and power, exclusive 
of bulk supply. 

All expenditures of every kind for electrical energy for every 
purpose in any community should be viewed from the stand¬ 
point of such community, because that community in the end 
reaps most of the benefits, if any, and suffers most of the losses, 
if any, that result from the particular manner in which elec¬ 
trical energy is generated and distributed in such community. 
The advantage of centralization in generation of electrical 
energy is generally recognized, but the advantage of some 
centralization in transmission and in the substations is not so 
well understood. 
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In addition to the centralization of electric power gener¬ 
ation, the centralization of distribution, at least the* trans¬ 
mission to substations and the conversion therein, should al¬ 
ways receive the most careful consideration. 

The use of a single substation building for distributing elec¬ 
trical energy reliably and economically for general lighting 
and power, for surface railways and for elevated railway trains, 
has already been demonstrated. It is only a small step) farther 
to distribute 600-volt direct current for steam railroad terminal 
operation from the same substation. If necessary, 1200- volt 
instead of 600-volt direct current could be distributed from 
the same substation and still effect a considerable saving if enough 
foresight and breadth of view is exercised by all parties inUuvsted. 

Beyond the substation it is also very desirable to have cen¬ 
tralization, at least to the extent of a single system for all general 
supply. The wastefulness of two different systems of mains 
for general supply overlapping in the same area, is quite generally 
appreciated. Different systems have, however, been well 
standardized for different conditions as, for instance, the fidison 
three-wire system for the denser portions or business districts 
of large cities, and the alternating system lor practically all 
other general supply. In addition, there are various problem)* 
in distribution that arc peculiar to the particular purpose for 
which the electrical energy is used, 

In the following sections several of the most important prob* 
iems in the distribution of electrical energy have been treated 
by members of the Committee who have had particular ex¬ 
perience in these problems, which are as follows: 

Three-wire d-c. distribution, by l\ Torohio. 

Alternating-current distribution, by 11, B. Gear. 

Ihe relation of consumers’ apparatus and wiring to dis¬ 
tribution, by H. Goodwin. 

D-c. distribution for surface lines, urban service, by R, If, Rj 4H * # 

D-c. distribution for underground and elevated railways, by 
E. J. Blair. 

Txr^ C ^ dl f nbutlon for interurban ail(1 stom railroads, by 
W. G. Carlton. ' 

xxA” C ; distribution for in terurban and steam railroads, by 
W. S. Murray. 

The relation of distribution problems and switching equip¬ 
ment, by E. B. Merriam. ' 

Distribution for street lighting service, by P. M. Lincoln. 
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This report, including the sections and references therein 
to other contributions on the distribution of electrical energy, 
is supplemented by a list of references to such contributions 
from American and foreign authors as have been put into 
book form or have not been presented before the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. This list, of references on 
the subject of distribution of electrical energy it is hoped will 
supplement to some extent the recently published Index 
to the Transactions of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers—1884 to 1910 inclusive. 
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road in the Vicinity of New York City. William J, Wilpus, Pnu minigr 
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Island Railroad. W.N. Smith, Electric Railway Journal t June 9, Hi, 1900. 
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W. N. Smith, Electric Railway Journal, June 23, IHi. 
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Surb urban Lines of the Southern Pacific Company, El a hu Rnikvax 
Journal , October 21, 28, 1911. 

The New York Tunnel Extension of the Pennsylvania Railroad: Station 
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Engineers, May, 1911. 
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Railway Journal, April 19, 1913. 
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Journal , July 16, 1910. 
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Various Kinds of Subway Ducts used in Manhattan and Methods of 
Installation. E. R. Quimby, Electrical World , Vol. LVII pp. 1293-97. 

Substations and Storage Batteries 

Comparison of Rotary Converter and Motor-Generator Set Effi¬ 
ciencies. F. W. Farmer, N. E. L. A. 

Apparatus for Continuous-Current Substations. E. W. Allen, Elec¬ 
trical World. Vol. LI I, 1908, pp. 1071-73. 

Some Controlling Conditions in the Design and Operation of Rotary 
Converters. B. G. Lamme, Association of Edison Illuminating Com¬ 
panies, 1912, pp. 44-67. 

Methods of Deriving the Neutral for Direct-Current Three-Wire 
Systems. J. R. Werth, N. E. L. A., 1910, pp. 752. 

Association of Edison Illuminating Companies: Manual on Storage 
Batteries. 

Advanced Information Regarding Developments in Storage Batteries, 
Joseph Appleton, N. E. L. A., 1909. 

APPENDIX I. THREE-WIRE D-C. DISTRIBUTION 

BY PHILIP TORCHIO 

The modern three-wire d-c. distributing systems consist 
essentially of a three-wire network of distributing mains fed 
by a multiplicity of cable feeders delivering current at different 
points of the network of mains, and a system of substations 
supplying the current to the feeders. 

With the exception of the former low-tension d-c. generating 
stations, which have been replaced by the modern substations 
receiving high-tension alternating current and transforming 
it into low-tension direct current, the complete three-wire dis¬ 
tributing network of over 25 years ago is still giving in every 
respect its full 100 per cent service alongside of all subsequent 
additions. This is almost a unique instance of permanency 
of usefulness of electrical apparatus used by central stations. 

Feeders and Mains 

The current was formerly distributed underground by Edison 
tube feeders, but in the last 15 or 20 years the cable system 
has superseded the former tube systems. For feeders, con¬ 
centric cables with pressure wires arc often used, they being 
either armored and laid in the ground, as is done mostly abroad, 
or being drawn into subway ducts, as in this country. In 
other cases single-conductor cables are used with pressure wires 
in the main cables or separate pressure wires outside. The 
network of mains consists of three single-conduct or cables, of 
equal copper cross-section, drawn in distributing ducts in the 
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streets near the curb line or sometimes under the sidewalk. 
This system of mains is interconnected at each street crossing, 
thereby making a solid meshed system. Feeders, winch are 
laid from the station to a number of suitable points, end at a 
junction box into which enter the feeder cable arid pressure wires, 
and from which issue the main cables tying t <> the network oi mains 
meeting at that intersection of the street. The junet inn box may 
be installed in the manhole or just outside in tin* street . The 
neutral main cables are spliced together and grounded at fre¬ 
quent places; in addition, there are neutral feeder cables start¬ 
ing from the substation and going to different points on the 
system with frequent grounds and taps to ramifications and to 
the neutral mains. The total amount of eopper for neutral 
feeders is about one-twelfth of that for positive and negative 
feeders. 

Tn a large system the amount of copper for feeders and mains 
in per cent of the total is as follows: 


Feeders, positive and negative.58 A) per cent 

Feeders, neutrals. 4,8 * 

Mains, positive and negative. 24.2 * * 

Mains, neutrals. 12,1 * * 


Subway Ducts 

Fig, 1 shows an arrangement of manhole, feeder junction 
box, trunk duets and distributing duels with a service handhole. 
Handholes are placed at convenient places along the distribu¬ 
ting duets and service connections an* made to the adjoining 
buildings by tying service cables to the mains as indicated in 
the drawing. 

These service cables are drawn in an iron or fiber pipe laid 
in the ground and ending in the basement or cellar of flu* build 
mg to be supplied. 

Stamen Connections 

At the customer’s service the supplying company place , a, 
disconnecting switch and protective fuses and its current reg¬ 
istering and metering devices. 

Fig, 2 illustrates a type of modern service connection for 
lighting and power, consisting of specially designed porcelain 
blocks, which are equipped not only with fuses and all the eon 
neetions to the wat t-hour meters, but also with clips, bv means 
of which the testing of the watte hour meters on the customer's 
premises ran be readily accomplished by inserting, a plug with 
connections to the testing apparatus, thereby avoiding inter* 
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ference with the supply of current to the customer while the 
test is being made. 

All of these appliances are enclosed under covers which are 
locked and sealed. From this point the customer derives his 
supply, three-wire for lighting and two-wire for power, which 
services are usually metered independently. 

Standard Voltages 

The usual distributing voltages used in this country are, 
2 X 110 = 220 to 2 X 120 = 240 volts, though in a very few 
instances 2 X 220 = 440 to 2 X 240 = 480 volts are used. 



Fig. 1 


If the multiple tungsten lamp eventually encroaches into 
the field of the arc lamp, the advantages of first cost and greater 
radius of the higher voltage systems would assume greater 
prominence than heretofore. 

Substations 

In general the full double voltage is generated by the con¬ 
verters or the motor-generator sets at the substation and the 
neutral of the system is secured by several means, among which 
are storage batteries, balancer sets, derived neutral from trans¬ 
formers, and other means. 
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Fig. 3 gives a diagram of the principal elements of a sub¬ 
station. The leads of the positive and negative connections 
are brought to separate boards. The neutral connections are 
made not at the board, but in the basement of the substation 



or in the cable vault. Each of the two separate positive and 
negative d-c. boards is equipped with multiple buses, and all 
the feeder switches are selected to connect to any of these several 
buses. By this arrangement, according to the load requirements 
different machines can be operated on different buses at dif- 
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ferent voltages, and the shorter feeders can be connected to 
the low-voltage buses and the longer or more heavily loaded 
feeders to the higher voltage buses, thus securing voltage reg¬ 
ulation throughout the network. 

Fig. 4 illustrates the type of these selective switches. used for 
converters and feeders, and the method of installation. By 
means of this edgewise system, the space occupied by the d-c. 
switches is reduced to a minimum, so that amounts of power 
as large as 30,000 kw. at 240 volts can be distributed from one 
substation. 

The references give valuable material on the modern tend¬ 
encies in substation design and equipment which cannot, be 
treated fully in a brief review of this kind. We may mention, 
however, a few features of the latest developments which made 
possible large improvements in economy and simplicity of 
station. Among them stands foremost the development of 
the commutating-pole synchronous converter. This, in con¬ 
junction with graphite brushes with slotted commutators, and 
self-lubricating copper graphite brushes for the collector rings, 
has made the operation of synchronous converters practically 
independent of attendance, except for the starting up and shut¬ 
ting down and the periodic cleaning and setting after the ma¬ 
chines are shut down. Other important innovations have been 
the split-pole synchronous converter and the synchronous 
booster converter for obtaining regulation. 

The manufacturers have produced units as large as 4000 kw. 
and they are now prepared to furnish still larger units if desired. 
Converters are usually six-phase and have been in many cases 
operated with double delta connection, though from recent 
tests it would appear that diametrically connected converters 
will operate practically under the same conditions as a double¬ 
delta-connected machine, and still have the advantage of greater 
simplicity of connections between transformers and converter. 
The synchronous converters are usually started from the d-c. end. 

Air-blast transformers have been used most extensively and 
the practise of one large company is to have the blower motor 
connected directly to the secondaries of the transformers, so 
as to start it when the transformer is energized. 

Storage Batteries 

The installation of storage batteries at substations is a dis¬ 
tinctive feature and great progress has been made in the last 
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few years in the adoption of the stand-by batteries, consisting 
of very thin plates, similar to those used for electric vehicles. 
These bat.leries can give for a short period of t ins* large current 
discharges and often are designed to give, say for ten mi miles, 
the full out put. of the substation in ease of emergency. 

Material improvements have been made in the method of 
end cell switch controls and connections. 

Control 

In very large systems great can* is given to a number of such 
details, like the standard voltmeters for regulating purposes; 
the station lighting and power supply from duplicate sources; 
the telephone connections to the generating stations through 
independent lines and public telephone exchanges; and the 
emergency signals controlled from the generating station, giv¬ 
ing simultaneous instructions by code to all the substations 
on the system. 

APPENDIX II. ALTER N AT IN (d* ('UK KENT 
DISTRIBUTION 

BY 1L B. OKA It 

The distribution of alternating current, will be considered 
to include both bulk supply and general distribution . In the 
larger cities where the general distribution is made from sub 
stations, the bulk supply of energy is distributed by means of 
three-phase alternating current from the source of power to 
the points of distribution where it is converted to the form re 
paired for general purposes, for street lighting or for railway 
purposes. These lines are so numerous, and are so related to 
each other through tie lines, that they constitute a magnified 
form of distributing system with problems peculiar to therm 
selves, which require % consideration which might be lost sight 
of if they were classed as transmission lines. 

Bulk distribution systems will be considered without regard 
to whether the energy is used for alternating-current distri¬ 
bution, direct-current distribution, or eleetrie railway work, 
after its conversion. 

Bulk Distribution 

These systems are quite universally operated on the throe* 
phase system at 25 or (JO cycles ami at 0000 to 20,000 volts. 
The lower voltage is used where the radius does not exceed six 
miles (9.0 km.) and averages much less. In some systems the 
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longer lines have been raised to 20,000 volts or more, to handle 
the supply to suburban districts more flexibly. In the vicinity 
of Berlin there is an extensive 30,000 : volt cable system serving 
the outlying parts of the city and suburbs. The German and 
English cable manufacturers have apparently been very success¬ 
ful in the production of cable for voltages above 20,000 volts, and 
such transmission lines are placed underground much more 
generally in Europe than in America. 

The choice of frequency is fixed by the relative proportion 
of energy converted to direct current through synchronous 
converters. Where the direct-current load greatly predom¬ 
inates, 25 cycles is used and frequency changer sets furnish the 
alternating-current supply at 60 cycles. Where the alternat¬ 
ing-current distribution predominates the power supply is often 
generated at 60 cycles. In several cases both 25 and 60-cycle 
generating systems are maintained, reserve capacity for each 
being secured through frequency changers. 

Bulk supply systems have been developed in America chiefly 
on the principle of radial lines. A radial system is built up 
by the use of direct lines from power station to substation, 
one such line usually being sufficient to carry the load when 
the substation is established. The reserve source of supply, 


which is imperative, is usually secured by a tie line from another 
substation', or, in case of a small substation, by tapping anothei 
direct line at a convenient point. These conditions are illus¬ 
trated in Pig. 5, which shows methods of supplying three sub¬ 
stations of moderate size. In the three cases here shown it is 
assumed that the direct lines have a capacity of about 3000 
kilowatts. 

In eases A and B the failure of either direct line is provided 
for through the reserve tie lines. In ease B a tap connection 
to one of the direct lines is used to save unwarranted cable in¬ 
vestment. Either of. the direct lines carries the entire load in 
conjunction with the tie lines in case of the failure of the other. 

Case C shows the development of case A after the combined 
load of the three substations exceeds the capacity of a single line. 

The ring system of case A may be used to take in any number 
of industrial power consumers up to the capacity of the cable, 
the substations in this case being on or very near the customer’s 


premises. 

The transmission system of one of the large companies m 
America has been developed on the principle of duplicate lines 
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arranged with substations in tandem. The converting units 
in each substation are divided into two sections so t hat an inter¬ 
ruption on either line interferes with only one-half of the capac¬ 
ity in operation. These lines are protected by overload cir¬ 
cuit breakers actuated by definite time-limit relays, so set that 
they will operate in tandem; that is, only that part of the service 
is interrupted which is beyond the fault in the cable. 

As the loads increase and require more lines, the importance 



700 K.W. 



10(10 K.W. 



rvofi k.w. 
turner tuif . 


Pm. r> 

of having a diversity of routes to guard against the failure of 
two or more cables to the same substation becomes apparent. 
This condition is illustrated in Pig. (k The congestion near 
the power station must be guarded against by limiting the size 
of duct runs and providing several separate* conduit routes. 

As substation loads increase, the percentage of reserve in¬ 
vestment becomes smaller, as one reserve line Is sufficient for 
the three substations. Thus the reserve investment is about 
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one-eighth of the total in Fig. 6, 
cent in Fig. 5. 

It is usual to provide a 



into a standard duct. 

The following table gives 


whereas it is about forty per 

transfer bus at substations so that 
any line can be connected to 
either tie line or to any con¬ 
verter. 

A large proportion of the lines 
making up bulk supply systems 
in large cities is placed under¬ 
ground in lead-sheathed three- 
conductor cables drawn into 
ducts. The most economical use 
of capital is made when such 
cables are as large as can be 
properly handled. The kilowatt 
capacity of a high-tension cable 
at a given voltage increases 
more rapidly, with increasing 
sizes of copper, than the cost of 
the cable. The most, econom¬ 
ical cost per kilowatt, therefore, 
requires the use of as large a, 
cable as it is practicable to draw 

the maximum sizes of three-core 


cable which arc installed at the present time and their approxi¬ 
mate continuous capacity at various voltages: 


Volts 

Size of 
each core 

Amperes 

Kv-a. 

0,000 

350,000 

200 

3,200 

0,000 

350,000 

200 

4,500 

13.200 

250,000 

! 220 

5,000 

20,000 

1 50,000 

145 

5,000 


The current values are taken for average conditions. They 
are somewhat high for situations where the facilities for heat 
radiation are poor, or where there is a considerable number of 
other cables liberating heat in the same duct line. These 
amounts of power could also be exceeded for a lew hours during 
a peak load, without risk of injury. 

Previous to the last two or three years it was not always 
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satisfactory to operate high-tension lines in parallel at t he sub¬ 
station end, since a fault in either of the cables supplying a 
substation is likely to open the circuit breakers of cables not 
affected, thus shutting off the entire supply. This was due to 
the absence of reliable reverse-power relays which would per¬ 
mit the most satisfactory parallel operation. 

Prior to the development of the commutating-pole converter, 
the largest unit which was considered advisable had a capacity 
of 2000 kw. These machines wore designed to carry 2500 to 
3000 kw., however, for about two hours. It therefore became 
common practise to have a line for each 2000*kw, converter or 
for two machines where 1000-kw. units were installed. Thus 
the average load per cable was about 2000 kw. under normal 
operating conditions, and as the cables used had a capacity of 
3000 to 4500 kw,, there has been an accumulation of surplus 
cable capacity amounting to from 50 to 80 per cent of the maxi¬ 
mum substation load. This is particularly true of substations 
having loads above 4000 kw. The situation is such that t hen* 
is, at the present, time in (treater New York and Chicago, not 
far from $1,000,000 worth of surplus cable investment whirls 
could have been saved if means for parallel operation of cables 
and larger converting units had been available prior to 1010. 

The introduction of converting units of 3000 to 4000 kw. 
capacity for direct-current work and three-phase transformers 
of almost any desired capacity for alternating current distribu¬ 
tion has done much to improve this condition in recent years. 
These units permit the use of cables at a. point near t heir full 
safe carrying capacity and make possible large savings in future 
cable investment. 

Another source of relief has appeared in the development of 
protective relays designed to permit lines to be operated in 
parallel. The Mcrz-Price system has had large and successful 
application in the north of Kngland in a field where its value 
is greatest; that, of the distribution of industrial power in blocks 
of 200 to 1000 kilowatts by means of a high-tension network, 
This system unfortunately involves the use of pilot wires which, 
not being included in existing cable systems, make its intro■ 
duction more expensive and difficult than a system of reverse- 
power relays. (An interesting modification of the M or/.-Price 
system, in which so-called “split conductors’ 1 render tmneees 
sary the use of pilot wires, has been developed in Hngland; 
but so recently that little definite experience is available.) I low 
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ever, it is probably the most reliable means at present known 
of guarding against interruption of service by cable faults. 

Modified forms of reverse-power relays have been developed 
within the past two years, some of which are under trial at the 
present time. The performance and further development of 
these devices will be watched with the most sympathetic in¬ 
terest by all who are interested in getting high-teirsion cable 
investments down to a basis of economy comparable with other 
reductions made in plant costs in recent years. 

Alternating-Current Substations 

The alternating-current substation, in its simplest form, 
consists of a set of transformers with a minimum of switching 
equipment and auxiliaries mounted outdoors. After the load 
has grown so that two or more distributing feeders are necessary, 
circuit breakers, potential regulators and instruments must be 
added if first-class service is required. These require a build¬ 
ing, the character of which is dependent upon the location and 
relative importance of the substation. 

In substations of 1000 kw. or less it is usual to find oil-cooled 
single-phase transformers. With larger sizes, air- or water- 
cooled units are more economical. In three-phase systems 
three-phase units are often employed in sizes of about 750 kw. 
and upward. In two-phase systems which are operated in 
connection with three-phase transmission lines, single-phase 
transformers are selected for the Scott connection. 

When the power supply is generated at 25 cycles the fre¬ 
quency-changing motor-generator becomes a factor. This 
usually involves synchronous motors and introduces exciters, 
starting compensator and necessary accessories in the way of 
switchboard equipment. Motors of frequency changers are 
usually wound for the transmission voltage to save transformer 
investment, where the transmission voltage is not above 15,000. 
Induction motors are used in some eases to secure greater sta¬ 
bility at times of system disturbance. 

The induction type regulator has largely superseded the trans¬ 
former type. The superior results secured from automatically 
controlled regulators in the regulation of pressure have made 
them standard for important lighting service. The details of 
line drop compensators, contact-making voltmeters, and motor 
control have undergone a steady evolution in the right direction 
in recent years. The adjustment of springs and condition of 
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contacts, however, still require periodical inspection ami Tieek 
ing of pressure at feeder ends. In (Ticagn if is fuimd necwary 
with some 200 sots of equipment to cheek each of them at Tnc 
once in three months by the installation of recording volt 
meters for a few days at. the feeder end. 

The improvements in transformer design, by which w« - i: in . 
and costs per kilowatt of capacity have been reduced, and the 
increasing requirements of good service, have made some UiL 
ing changes in the cost, of transformer substations. The fra ire 
formers, which one ordinarily thinks of as the chief item, con¬ 
stitute less than one-third of the cost of a modem but a 1 !, v. 
substation, housed in a fireproof building and equipped with 
the required quota of oil switches, automat it* regulators;, du 
plicate buses, instrument and control panels, etc. The auf * niiaHe 
regulators, feeder switches and distributing buses make up 
about half the total cost. A large part of the faetlifir of a 
modern substation is necessary for the safely of operation and 
construction men whose duties must, be performed without 
accident to themselves, to the service or to the equipment . 

G IS NHKAJ, DlSTKlHlTlo N 

The distribution of alternating current for general eoiunu octaS 
purposes is accomplished in America almost universally by 
2200-volt mains supplying step-down transformer,; It Mmted 
near groups of consumers whose premises are served in .;* oosid 
ary mains at 110-220 volts. There are a few installation': of 
low-tension alternating-current feeders on the Kdisun >,y a, rut 
at 110-220 volts in business districts, ami some installation, 
of 220-440-volt mains have been made where ii was desired to 
avoid primary lines. 

Lighting is quite generally served single-phase; while p*nwr 
service is given from two-phase or three phase mains. Two 
phase systems are in use chiefly where this met hod of dim nhu 
tion was established in the early period of development a 1 id is 
too extensive to warrant changing to the three-phase system 
Three-phase systems are standard for all new iusLilhitiims 
where polyphase supply is desired for general power service, 

Single-phase distribution is cheapest for lighting and mnall 
power mains at the load densities usually found outside of 1 nisi 
ness districts, as the smallest sijse wire which should be used 
for mechanical strength is ample for ordinary loads. Three 
phase, three-wire primary distribution is preferable in cities 
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where substation loads do not exceed 1000 to 2000 kw., but 
four-wire distribution is most economical for larger loads and 
the greater distances which usually go with them in the large 
cities. The four-wire system—being a 2300-4000-volt system— 
permits the supply of larger power users at outlying points 
more economically than by three-wire, 2300-volt systems. 

The ability to regulate pressure independently on the dif¬ 
ferent phases with greatly unbalanced loads makes possible the 
use of single-phase lighting distribution without sacrificing the 
advantage of three-phase transmission on the feeder. 

The supply of power service in manufacturing districts is 
sometimes accomplished by the use of separate power feeders, 
the lighting being carried on other circuits. In other cases the 
light and power are combined. The use of separate power cir¬ 
cuits tends to produce a duplicate distributing system and re¬ 
quires increased feeder capacity on account of the lower power 
factor, while with combined service the lighting tends to keep 
the power factor up. The diversity of demand between power 
and lighting loads also makes possible a considerable saving in 
feeder capacity where the lighting load in a given district is 
of the same order of magnitude as the power load. 

Thus the policy of a combined feeder system is preferable from 
the standpoint of both feeder and main investment, in most eases. 

With, modern pressure regulating apparatus there are not 
many situations where the lighting service cannot be made 
what it should be, when power is served from the same primary 
mains. 

The primary main system cannot be interconnected as the 
mains in a low-tension system, because it. is impracticable to 
provide fuse protection in such a way that it will isolate a sec¬ 
tion of main which is in trouble without simultaneously blowing 
other fuses through which, the energy is supplied. Thus the 
primary system loses the advantage of parallel feeding, and 
requires that the feeder end be located as nearly as possible at 
the electrical center of the district, which it serves. The ar¬ 
rangement which gives the best distribution of pressure thus 
naturally takes the form of a (‘enter of distribution with radial 
mains. These centers of distribution should be chosen so that 
the drop on the primary main will average about 2 per cent 
from feeder end to transformers. This limit is not always com¬ 
mercially feasible in the case of lines to outlying districts where 
the load is not yet large enough to justify the cost of extending 
a feeder. 
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The usual form taken by single-phase circuits laid out in 
this manner is shown in Pig. 7. 

In cases where a feeder follows a main thoroughfare along 
which most of the load is located, and the side branches are 
short, the tree system sometimes is used. This tends to give 
high pressure at the near end and low pressure at the far end 
but saves the cost of a “back feed” main. 

In three-phase, four-wire systems a modified form of the 
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center of distribution plan may lie used, as shown in Fig k, 
The center of distribution of each phase is located with refer¬ 
ence to the electrical center of the single phase load carried by 
that phase. Since each phase can be regulated for pressure 
separately, this gives a good distribution in scat tered districts, 
and permits feeders to be loaded more heavily than is possible 
when the load is distributed from a single center. In the denser 
business districts it is possible to pick up enough load for a 
feeder within a small radius, and a single center is adeouate 
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The separated renters of distribution can bo used in two-phase 
systems but do not work out well for three-wire, three-phase 
circuits, since the line drop compensators cannot be set to take 
care of drop in the single-phase branch after it leaves the other 
phases, 

Kmkkgkncy Switching Points 
W here portions ol the primary system are underground and 
where mains ol adjacent feeders come together it is important 
that suitable facilities be provided by which the mains of the 
two circuits may be joined together in emergencies. Cable 
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repairs require a considerable time and if service is to be resumed 
promptly such emerycncy connections must be provided in 
sufficient number to permit Hu* minimum interruption of ser* 
vice, limeryeney switch my points arc also necessary as a 
means of fail liny sections of cable out of service while new cable 
taps are beiny cut in. The safety of linemen and continuity 
of service laryelv depend upon the facility with which sections 
of the primary main system may be controlled. Outdoor types 
of oil switches are used to some extent on important branches, 
i he disconnect iny t vpe of porcelain puthead is found well adapted 
to this work, particularly at cable poles. 
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An arrangement of two adjacent feeders with mixed under¬ 
ground and overhead lines provided with facilities for emergency 
switching appears in Fig. 7. In case of the failure of any sec¬ 
tion of cable main, service maybe resumed as soon as a repair 
man can open the potheads on the cable poles connected to 
that main, and close the emergency connection separating the 
overhead branches from the adjoining circuit. 

Secondary Main Systems 

The arrangement of secondary mains depends largely upon 
the density of the load. In outlying districts where the load 
runs from one to ten kilowatts in each block the size of secondary 
wires is comparatively small and the distances between trans¬ 
formers are such that the interconnection of adjacent secondary 
mains is not commonly considered desirable. The geographical 
arrangement of such mains tends to follow principal streets 
with few important mains intersecting. The failure of a trans¬ 
former fuse under these conditions throws an overload on the 
adjacent transformers and the entire interconnected main is 
likely to be put out of service. 

In the denser parts of a city where business buildings are 
served, a cross-connected network may be developed. This is 
less likely to cause trouble, as the load of any transformer in 
trouble is usually divided between more than two transformers, 
and the danger of blowing other transformer fuses is lessened. 

The secondary system may be protected against trouble 
originating in the transformer by the use of “network pro¬ 
tectors. In New York City it is customary to operate the larger 
transformer secondaries in parallel, using such a device quite 
generally. The “network protector” consists of a small trans¬ 
former having the same ratio as the main transformer. The 
primary and secondary leads of the main transformer are carried 
through the protector in series. In case of a defect in the trans¬ 
former the fuses of the protector quickly open the connections 
to the network and thus prevent the current from blowing the 
fuses of other transformers. 

The interconnection of secondary mains has the advan¬ 
tage of permitting the use of spare capacity, where available, 
to take overloads on adjacent transformers. The diversity 
factor between different groups of customers may thus be util¬ 
ized to make a reduction of transformer investment in some 
cases. 
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Motors cannot usually be served from lighting secondaries 
(except in the smaller sizes) without interfering with lighting 
service, on account of the fluctuations of pressure caused by 
starting currents. Where the requirements of lighting service 
are high it is therefore necessary to install separate transformers 
for power customers having motors of five h.p. and upward. 
In scattered residence districts it is often necessary to put motors 
of one h.p. and larger on separate transformers. 

In alternating-current distribution in congested business 
districts where a network may be developed underground with 
loads of 75 kw. and upward in each block, it is very desirable 
to be able to serve light and power from one system except, 
perhaps, for users requiring about 20 h.p. and upward. The 
problem has been met in several instances by retaining the 500- 
volt direct-current distribution and establishing a three-wire 
Edison alternating-current network for the lighting and mis¬ 
cellaneous small power in the congested business portion of 
the city. 

The secondary network of mains may be supported by trans¬ 
formers in vaults with primary feeders or by low-tension feeders 
from a centrally located substation. The primary feeder supply 
is the more usual as it follows the natural course of development. 

As the load density increases the difficulties of getting ven¬ 
tilation and adequate space for the vaults multiply. The in¬ 
stallation of a substation, centrally located, with alternating- 
current, low-tension feeders at the proper points, finally becomes 
the most economical and practical plan. About enough is 
saved in the cost of the vaults and transformers to offset the 
extra cost of feeders. 

Where there is no direct-current power system provision 
must be made for alternating-current power service. In smaller 
cities this is provided for by separate transformers for the 
elevator service and for the larger general power. This per¬ 
mits the lighting to be served by single-phase, three-wire second¬ 
ary mains. 

In cities where lines are underground in the business dis¬ 
trict it is very desirable to be able to serve all customers from 
one set of mains as far as possible. This may be done by the 
use of four-wire, three-phase, 115-200-volt secondary mains 
supported by transformers and primary mains, or by low- 
tension feeders. 

The proper distribution of lighting load between phases must 
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be maintained in order to avoid the effects of unbalance. The 
odd voltages of this system are a bar to its adoption if any con¬ 
siderable number of 220-volt motors is already in service, or 
if the lamps are rated lower than 110 to 112 volts. 

When the load rises above 150 kw. per block, the problems 
of carrying large volumes of alternating current in lead-sheathed 
cables multiply, and a condition is reached where direct-current 
distribution seems to be a practical necessity from the cable 
standpoint, and the importance of the service requires the pro¬ 
tection of the storage battery. 

Transformer Selection 

The determination of probable maximum demands of a user 
or group of users is of much importance in the selection of trans¬ 
former sizes. Information based on experience and analysis 
of demands of different classes of users is necessary to avoid 
excessive investment in line transformers, as well as unneces¬ 
sarily large core losses. 

The systematic checking of transformer loads by the use of 
a suitable demand instrument is an important factor in keep¬ 
ing transformer investment within proper limits. This practise 
is followed by the larger central station companies quite gen¬ 
erally. The practise of making contracts' with large users on 
the basis of a demand measured by recording types of demand 
meters is of great assistance, as the maxima may be kept track 
of from month to month through the year and added load dis¬ 
covered as soon as it materially affects the demand. 

The diversity factor in a group of consumers is so great 
in some cases that the demand of the group is very diff erent 
from the demand of the individual users composing the group. 
The diversity factor is greater for residence consumers and sim¬ 
ilar classes whose use varies with their habits of living, than 
for commercial users whose requirements are fixed by more 
uniform conditions and whose demands individually are a larger 
proportion of their connected installation. 

The following table represents average experience in the de¬ 
termination of demands of individual consumers and groups 
of consumers: 
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TABLE OF MAXIMUM DEMAND FACTORS 
Classes of Users Single Group 


Houses and Apartments, 

Offices. 

Small Stores... 

Hotels... 

Churches... 

Hospitals. 

Manufacturing. 


Lighting Service 

.55 per cent. 

.72 “ 

.75 " 

.55 “ * 

.50 “ 

. 60 * 

.70 “ 


Less than 5 h.p... 

0 to 10 h.p. 

11 to 20 h.p. 

Over 20 to 50 h.p. 


Power Service 

. 86 * 

. 66 * 

... 65 * 

.55 * 


20 per cent. 
60 * 

60 * 


70 * 

62 - * 

03 - * 

45 - * 


The demand is given in this table as a percentage of the con¬ 
nected load. 

Construction 

The construction of alternating-current, distributing lines 
for general service is very largely overhead. The use of under¬ 
ground work is necessarily limited to districts where the load 
density is such as to warrant the increased expense. In general, 
underground construction costs from three to five times as much 
as overhead work, where the load density is such as to require 
a 2200-volt main system. 

Feeders and primary mains are sometimes placed under¬ 
ground on main thoroughfares, leaving the transformer second¬ 
aries and services overhead. This eliminates much of the risk 
incident to heavily loaded pole lines and avoids putting the more 
expensive part of the distribution underground. 

The cost of distribution systems is materially increased by 
the necessity of doing the work piecemeal. The plant invest¬ 
ment must be made with relation to the income which is likely 
to he derived within the period immediately following construc¬ 
tion. The lines are therefore extended a block or two at a time, 
as the city grows, and the demand tor service increases. I he 
feeder system must he reinforced as may be necessary from 
time, to time, to carry the. added load. This involves re-arrange¬ 
ment of connections of primary mains and many complicated 
“cut-overs” which add to the expense very materially. 
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APPENDIX III. EFFECT OF CONSUMERS’ APPARATUS 
AND WIRING ON DISTRIBUTION 

BY H. GOODWIN 

It is a comparatively simple matter to lay out a system of 
wiring a building, distribution lines and station apparatus 
which will give perfect service for any given combination of 
loads, but the duties of a distribution engineer are to make the 
best use of the lines available for supplying any proposed load 
without involving such cost as to make the proposition pro¬ 
hibitive from a commercial standpoint or without putting the 
consumer to such great expense for interior wiring as to make 
the service undesirable from his point of view. 

■\\ hen public electric service was first started it was for light- 
ing purposes only. The service was generally only half night 
service; interruptions were frequent and voltage regulation 
was comparatively poor. 

Conditions have changed and continuous good service has 
become in many cases a necessity. 


1V1UTOK service 

. The use of current for lighting was soon followed by the use 
ot current for motors. These motors were at first small, and 
on account of the general irregularity of service no great trouble 
was caused by them. The power business has since become 
very important. The multitude of uses for small motors has 
also contributed very largely to obtaining many consumers 
° r ,' la ®‘ ^ nce tl* e introduction of electric current for power 
and lighting have gone hand in hand, it is natural that often 
a single service has been run for supplying both the light and 
the power and the consumers’ wiring has been simplified as much 
as possible by the combination of lighting and power loads with¬ 
out regard to interference with service to one by the other. 

from^rti T t0rS f! aim0t bS Start6d without a greater demand 
from the lines than is necessary to run them after starting, 

the Trt n deViCeS have been introd uced to minimize 

tiie starting current. 

ti^lSr TT COmpanies em P lQ y polyphase genera- 
latter for IDht P ° lyphase and single-phase distribution, the 
^ l SmaU m0t0rS ' In such cases it is neces- 

toW f S T T t0r US6rS aS a Wh0le and to the company) 
to have some fixed rule as to size of motor above which no single¬ 
phase service will be rendered and below which no polyphase 
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service will be rendered. This size varies from 1 h.p. to 7.5 h.p. 
with different companies, depending upon local conditions. 

The polyphase motor means a lower initial and a lower main¬ 
tenance cost for the user; and for the power company it means 
lower and better balanced starting currents and less interference 
with lighting service of other customers, but on the other hand 
polyphase motors mean greater line and transformer expense 
(except in large sizes) and greater metering expense. Such a 
rule as to maximum size of single-phase and minimum size of 
polyphase when once established in a community should be 
strictly adhered to, in order to save money both for the company 
and for the small polyphase motor user when he moves from 
one street to another. 

In order to cut down the starting current, the general practise 
is to require auto starters on single-phase motors from two h.p. 
up and on polyphase motors of live h.p. and up. 

Many central stations are apparently satisfied to accept, an 
installation with an automatic starter while others require 
that the starting device shall limit the current, to a. certain num¬ 
ber of times the running current. Elevator and hoist motors 
are sometimes allowed a higher starting current, than mot 01 s 
for general factory uses. 

Recently automatic self-contained starting devices for motors 
have been marketed and have several obvious advantages and 
prevent unnecessary blowing of fuses. 

The. objections are that, there is no adjustment by which the 
starting current can be reduced for classes of service where the 
starting torque may not be as heavy as the a vet age and lot 
which the motor must be designed in order that it may lie adapt¬ 
able to all purposes. 

The general requirements for elevator motors are that they 
must lie of the wound-rotor type. The device for cutting out 
the resistance is often mechanical and independent of the cur¬ 
rent drawn from the line instead of being directly dependent 
upon this current. It is very generally of a dash pot type which 
in use wears and works more and more easily, so that the motor 
is ultimately thrown across the line before it has reached sliced 
at all. 

In order properly to limit the starting current of an elevator 
motor cutting out the rotor resistance should be controlled 
by a device dependent upon the reduction of the current, in the 
feed wires. 
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Summary of Motor Situation 

In this motor situation it might appear that the manufacturer’s 
point of view is diametrically opposed to that of the central 
station. The manufacturer can sell more motors if they can 
be made cheaper, but all the devices which the central station 
desires to protect its lines from occasional excessive currents 
cost much more. However, a broad view would indicate that 
the electrical art and industry will develop most rapidly and 
permanently by assisting in keeping as low as reasonably pos¬ 
sible the rates for electricity, which cannot be done if central 
stations are put to excessive expense on account of the poor 
characteristics of the apparatus used by consumers. 

Miscellaneous Apparatus 

The question of allowing miscellaneous apparatus other than 
motors on lighting service still seems to be open and governed 
largely by local conditions. Rectifiers, cooking stoves, medical 
apparatus and the like are usually allowed on the lighting sys¬ 
tem, except where their use makes trouble. Wireless apparatus 
is generally classed as the most undesirable on account of the 
high frequency going back over the lines and burning out 
meters. It is generally required that this apparatus be sup¬ 
plied from a separate transformer. 

Various electric welding and riveting machines are in use. 
Where the primary lines have a capacity of above 100 kw. these 
welders or riveters when used singly do not seem to cause much 
disturbance. 

Consumers 5 Service Wiring 

The effect of having to provide for the excessive current 
required for starting motors is that the consumer must wire, 
for all apparatus other than lighting and above \ h.p.,an in¬ 
dependent service. 

This service is connected to power mains which are standardized 
at 220 volts. This then makes it necessary to require that all 
motors of \ h.p. and above be made 220-volt. 

In places where practise has not advanced so far as to require a 
separate power main, it is also found well to require that all 
motors of § h.p. and over be made 220-volt, in order to minimize 
the starting current and its effect on the light. 

Emergency Service 

The necessity Jor emergency supply for industrial service is 
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a matter on which there is much diversity of opinion. In 
general, some emergency supply is justified when the load factor 
and demand are large enough to bring the investment and 
operating costs below the average. Unusual restrictions are 
placed upon services for fire pumps by the underwriters, based 
apparently upon an assumption that electric service is not de¬ 
pendable in an emergency. Continuity of service is now so 
well established that it would seem to be time for a readjust¬ 
ment of these rules. 

U N Uli KG RO U N D S Ii R VIC K 

The policy of introduction of underground service from 
underground lines by the central station company seems to 
be uniform. There is still, however, a divergence of opinion 
on the question of introduction of underground service from 
overhead lines. Some companies require lead-covered cable 
while others are satisfied with rubber-covered wire. However, 
the best practise would seem to be that the service be installed 
by the company. The expense must be borne by either party 
accord i n g l.o ei ro u i) i sU oh vs. 

Relation ok Consumers’ Apparatus to Charges for 

Service 

It is proposed to consider the effect of consumers’ apparatus 
on the charges for service. Rates are often based upon a chat ge 
for kilowatt-hours with a minimum charge and discounts for 
greater use. This minimum is usually based on the rated 
h ()rsc power connected to the service or on demand measure- 

meat, , , 

'Hie use of the Wright, demand meter makes it an advantage 

to the consumer to have apparatus ot high power factor, since 
the meter registers maximum amperes. 

There is on the market a motor which gives unity power 
factor and thereby improves the general power factor of the 
system. Where such a motor is available arrangements could 
be made which would either reward the consumer for buying 
apparatus of good power factor or penalize him for buying ap¬ 
paratus of poor power factor. 

I t would seem to lie well if some system could be woikcd out 
for basing the minimum charge on the starting current of a 
motor instead of on the horse power rating. 
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If a system of charges could be instituted which would pen¬ 
alize the motor with heavy starting current or exempt in some 
degree the motor with small starting current it would appear 
to be a great advantage to both the central station and the 

customer. 

Summary 

Generating and substation service has now reached a very 
high plane of excellence. Small details of distribution tend to 
interfere with the regulation and service at the critical point where 
it is supplied to the consumer. 

The solution is the placing of proper limitations on, and re¬ 
quiring the proper arrangement of, consumers’ apparatus and 
wiring. There is a wide diversity of rules on this subject at 
the present time, but even the best leave something to be de- 
sired. 

Therefore, let us look for improvement in these rules so that 
they may call for what is vital in this matter, which affects not 
only the procuring of new customers but the giving of good ser- 
vice to all. 


APPENDIX IV. DIRECT-CURRENT DISTRIBUTION 
FOR SURFACE RAILWAYS—URBAN SERVICE 
by r. h. rice 

Electric railways very frequently have energy furnished to 
them over high-tension alternating-current transmission lines, 
and m this section of the report the substations are included 
m the distribution system. The component parts of the dis¬ 
tribution system for urban street railway service are then: 

;• J he converting equipment in the substation; 

‘ The positive system from the substation switchboard to 
the car, including feeders and trolley wires; 

3. The negative system, or returns, which’complete the elec- 

inoldUf A T r t0 the substation negative bus and 
include the electrical features of the track. 

• The usual city street railway system is characterized by hav- 

loads w short feedin g ^stances, large and rapidly fluctuating 

hours rf th A de “ 10n m energy requirements at different 

upon auick 6 Ah Ut>IlC demand is increasingly insistent 

and tht ren, ^ SCrViCe ’ better light and more heat, 

the^distributV> reS * F** “ n0uat ° f energy to be cared for in 
distribution system, and greater reliability in its operation. 
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Substation Equipment 

Substation equipment has become quite standardized and 
various installations differ chiefly in arrangement and in minor 
details. The equipment in a modern substation is housed in 
a well-lighted and ventilated building constructed for this pur¬ 
pose. It should be so arranged as to leave ample space for mak¬ 
ing repairs, and for installing or removing parts as may be neces¬ 
sary. A traveling crane is usually provided to facilitate such 
changes, but is now frequently omitted as the standard modern 
machinery is so reliable that it is rarely necessary to make re¬ 
placements of parts requiring the use of a crane. Not only is 
there a saving in the investment for a crane but the building 
may be made lower and the side walls somewhat lighter, thus 
making an additional saving. Frequently no heating plant is 
installed, as the waste heat energy from the machines is sufficient 
to give a comfortable working temperature. 

The supply of energy to a substation is almost universally 
from three-phase high-tension lines, and for railways is of 25 
cycles. For city service such high-tension lines should be, and 
usually are, underground, to ensure more reliable service and 
to prevent danger to the public from exposure to high voltage. 
Conversion to direct current in the substations is by the univer¬ 
sally accepted machine, the synchronous converter. It is de¬ 
sirable to have a separate high-tension line to serve each con¬ 
verter when the machines are of large capacity, and used in 
important city service. Switching arrangements are made to 
use any converter with any incoming line, so while the normal 
operation on the alternating-current side is by independent 
units of high-tension line, transformers, converters and other 
apparatus, emergency connections may be made as desired to 
interconnect the units. On the direct-current side the convert¬ 
ers are operated in parallel, being connected to common pos¬ 
itive and negative buses. 

The synchronous converters used for railway purposes are 
600-volt direct-current, compound-wound, and the later machines 
have commutating poles. Just a few years ago a 2000-kw. 
unit was the limit in size, but 4000-kw. machines are now in 
service. The cost of these large machines is less per kilowatt 
and they occupy but little more space in the substation, mak¬ 
ing the area per kilowatt much less than formerly. It is pos¬ 
sible to place a 4000-kw. machine on the same foundations 
formerly occupied by a 2000-kw. unit. Care in design has 
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made this improvement possible, and the later machines con¬ 
tain numerous refinements in design which in the approbate 
improve this class of machine very materially. 

Switching is performed by motor- or solenoid-operated oil 
switches controlled from the main switchboard, ami energized 
from a, low-potential storage battery circuit. This battery 
circuit also provides current for the switchboard and station 
emergency lights. 

An effort is made to keep the power factor of each station 
unit as near 100 per cent as possible. The rotary shunt field 
and the reactance are so adjusted that with a given high tension 
line voltage ami direct-current voltage the converters will 
operate with 100 per cent power factor when fully loaded, If 
the converters are operated under overload conditions there 
will then be a leading power factor* and if operated under less 
than full load there will be a lagging power factor. Most rail- 
way substations ran operate very near to 1(H) per emit, and this 
is usually desirable when energy is purchased from a central 
station company. In some cases a penalty is attached, in the 
way of increased power cost, when the power factor deviates 
from 100 per rent .* 

Tim Posmvu IT:mum Systkm 

There is not much variation in practise among companies in 
positive feeder distribution, in general the trolley line is sec¬ 
tional! zed by line breakers or section insulators* placed as 
desired, and each section is fed from a separate feeder panel in 
the substation. This feeder is very often composed of several 
cables running by different routes and tapping in at different 
points to a distributing cable running along the street;* from 
which feed taps are made to t he trolley wire. The above 
“radial” system of distribution is not so economical of copper 
as a “network” system in which all of (he trolley wires form a 
continuous network and the feeders furnish energy to selected 
points of the network. As the load shifts from point to point 
all of the trolley wires and distributing cables act as equalizers 
anil feed current to the point needed. It is difficult to locate 
trouble in an extensive network of this kind and also difficult 
to isolate the portion in which the trouble occurs, so that this 
method is not in common use. Some effort has been made to 

*See “ Power Factor Control by Rotary Converters/' Na-lmias Stahl, 
Electric Journal , December, 1013. 
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utilize the advantages of a network with the radial system by 
joining adjacent trolley sections through fuses or circuit breakers. 
Such a method has not been found satisfactory because it was 
impossible to adjust the connection so that it would distin¬ 
guish between a heavy transfer of current from one section to 
another due to shift of load, which it should allow, and a heavy 
flow of current into a section due to short circuit, which it was 
not intended to permit. As a result these section connections 
usually became so unreliable that they could not be depended 
upon and were abandoned. A common practise at present is 
to provide knife switches, mounted in a pole box, which ate 
normally open, but which may be closed on each end of a sec¬ 
tion if for any reason the leaders to this section become disabled. 
Such a plan provides a, quickly operative and convenient device 
for ensuring continuity of service, as it is quite unlikeK that 
the two sections adjacent to a disabled section would also lx 
out of service. 

The feeders may be underground or overhead. In the 
largest cities, and in many of the smaller ones, the municipal¬ 
ities require underground distribution at least in the central 
business district. The underground cables are installed in tilt 
ducts and at frequent intervals lateral connections arc made 
between these cables and the trolley wire overhead. A topical 
lateral connection consists of a tile duct, or itbre-lined iron pipe, 
running from a manhole to an adjacent trolley pole, and con¬ 
necting with a vertical fibre-lined pipe clamped to the pole. 

This vertical pipe should be at least 10 It. («it)t m ) high, and 
just above its upper end a switch box and lightning arrester 
arc attached to the pole by means of brackets. The lateral 
underground cable is run from the manhole to and up the pole 
and connected to the switch. Between the top of the pipe 
and the switch the cable should be stripped ot its lead sheath, 
taped and painted with an insulating paint, anti the top ot the 
pipe should be capped with a split, wood plug which is cored to 
fit the size of the cable used in the lateral. 1 his should be 

done to keep snow and rain out ot the pipe. 

The lightning arrester is attached to the rises* trom the switch- 
box and the ground ware passes down through the pipe to a 
ground rod in the floor ot the manhole, or is attached to the rail. 
The mode of grounding the lightning arrester is a disputed 
point to -some extent, but undoubtedly a good connection to 
moist earth is preferable to grounding to the rail. Running 
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The detailed method for computing the feeders necessary 
for a city system has been fully described by the writer in ;t 
paper published in the Journal of the Western Stole! y of En¬ 
gineers of June 1910, and in the Second Annual Report of the 
Board of Supervising Engineers, Chicago. Briefly, the method 
is to determine from the proposed operating schedules the total 
number of cars required during the “rush hours,” and plot 
them upon a skeleton map of the system, thus making a "spot 
map.” The afternoon maximum period is usually the heaviest 
service period, so that the car distribution for t wo hours of what 
is styled the “p. m. rush" is used on the map. On another 
map the trolley sections are indicated and t he number of cars 
in each section determined from the spot map. This number 
of cars is then multiplied by the prevent dy determined amperes 
per car, Riving the current load tor each section, which is placet) 
at the center of load o( that section, The required number 
of am]teres per car should be determined in all eases by tests 
upon the particular equipment used and service demanded, 
llris map is the “load distribution map” and shows very clearly 
the energy requirements of the system. 


A study should then be made of the proper location of sub 
stations. Ihe best probable locations and trolley sections for 
each station are selected and a graphical calculation of load 
c.entei for each station is made by finding the combined center 
of gravity of the loads about each station. If the station 
locations chosen are not the most economical for distribution 
of copper, studies are made of comparative costs for other 
locations where the company may have property or where real 
estate may be obtained to advantage. After 1 he .-.tat ion 1..cations 
are definitely settled and shown upon this "station load center 
diagram and the sections to lie fed from each .station an* de¬ 
cided upon, light radial lines are drawn on the "load distribution 
map - from each station to the center of load of each section, 
which shows at a glance just what streets are fed from any given’ 
substation. Because of its appearance this modified “load 
distribution map” is known as the “spider diagram.” 

The most desirable routes for the cables are then determined, 
and the distance from the substation to the center of load of 
each section is measured on a large-scale map. After the com¬ 
putation of the cable necessary for each trolley section hits been 
made a “feeder diagram” is prepared. This shows, by a prop. 
«rly selected code, from which substation each trolley section 
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is fed, the number, size and route of all cables, and whether tire 
cable is underground or overhead. 

The calculation of the size of feeders to serve any given trolley 
section depends upon four elements: 

1. The load in amperes upon the section. 

2. The distance of the section from the station. 

3. The allowable drop in the feeders. 

4. The current-carrying capacity of the cables. 

It is desirable to limit the cables used to a few sizes only 
which may be kept in stock. The labor cost ot replacing cables 
is practically independent of the size, and the larger sizes tire 
thus more economical than the smaller. For underground 
cables the 1,000,000-circular mil size is a desirable maximum 
as it is readily installed in a standard 3 or 3i-in. (7.0 or h.'J-cm.) 
duct, in lengths convenient for handling. The current-carry¬ 
ing capacity of a cable does not increase as rapidly as its cross- 
section, because of the inability of the cable to radiate the heat 
developed. A great deal of study lias been made upon the carry¬ 
ing capacity of cables, but no very definite, knowledge has been 
obtained, or at least made public, upon the safe, capacity of 
cables of various sizes and kinds in duets constructed in ot di¬ 
nary street soil. A carefully conducted series of tests, having 
this end in view, would be very desirable. In overhead lines 
the maximum size of cables is determined almost entirely 
by the weight of cable it is convenient to pull over the cross- 
arms and to handle upon the poles. Probably the most common 
size in city service is 500,000 circular mils. 

The allowable drop in a feeder may be of any value desired 
and it is not usually fixed at the most economical value. For 
a city system subjected to large peak loads a small drop, even 
at peak loads, is desirable even though it is not economical with 
respect to feeder investment, because it is important to operate 
the ear motors at approximately their rated voltage, and the 
public requires good illumination in the ears, which cannot, be 
secured with a fluctuating voltage. A value of 10 per cent 
positive line drop under peak load conditions is not too good 
a standard to set, as this means a 00-volt drop on the common 
600-volt system. Even this is too large a drop to allow unless 
the negative return circuit is also designed for a small drop. 

The load on the trolley section, and the route of the cables, 
have been determined as previously explained. It is only neces¬ 
sary to measure the feeding distance on a large-scale map and 
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then the elements of the computation are all known. The 
first step is to select the size of cable necessary to carry the load, 
and then compute the drop. In general for those sections 
near the substation the cable size fixed by current-carry ins* 
capacity is the proper size to use, but for the more distant sec¬ 
tions the voltage drop limitation may require an increase in 
cable size. To make such calculations readily a chart may be 
used in which are curved lines of constant product, and super¬ 
imposed upon these are radial lines showing the relation between 
distance and drop for various sizes of cables. Numerous other 
means have been devised for making the same calculations, 
but unless there is a great deal of computation to be done at 
one time special methods are not needed. 


wnen a number of stations furnish energy to a city system, 
each station has a feeding district of its own and may operate 
independently of every other. But it is usually advisable to 
operate such stations in parallel so as to distribute the load 
and to have the benefit of assistance from other stations ad¬ 
jacent if any one is partially or wholly disabled. 

Theoretically, the best manner of accomplishing this is to 
provide direct equalizing ties between the positive buses of the 
stations just as machines are equalized in a station. Thu ob ¬ 
jection to this is the large cost of the cable which is necessary 
and which is not utilized directly in furnishing current, to the 
cars. Essentially the same result may be accomplished by feed¬ 
ing a number of the more important trolley sections from two 
separate substations m such a way that in ease of the shut- 
down of one station or of accident to one feeder, the ears on these 
sections could still be operated from the second station Thee 
are designated as “tie-sections,” and in addition to The T ‘,v’e 

onThT S fi S, l thC fe6derS arC S ° pr °P° rtiom!<l and calculated that 

stations^the c ^ ° f the ^ul»Umn of one or two 

from the t ° n 6 m0rC imporlant sectmiw can he operated 

tieTections ST 2 inkCTamTOati ng through these 

. * The amount of energy drawn over f Imei* * i * r 

is regulated both by the relative resistance of the calilw and bv 
voltage control in the stations. This tie line T o. h> 

in a measure the factor of safety no ™ 

tion. The number of such r Y y iuv KU( «essfui opera- 

Of the stations and the density of S? rtuw'T*' 
toons fed from them. Y the ‘"dividual sec- 
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The Return System 

The design, of any overhead trolley system naturally involves 
provision for as direct a return of current as possible to the 
negative station busbar. Practically all city railway systems 
use grounded return circuits, the negative side of the distri¬ 
bution system being connected to ground. Although utilizing 
the full carrying capacity of the track rails insures that the 
greater part of the return current will follow this path, a certain 
proportion may reach other metallic underground structures 
which happen to offer another return path to the locality of the 
substations. It is very desirable to limit these “stray currents’ 1 
to a small value in order to reduce the possibility of electrolytic 
damage to a minimum. Another decided advantage in mak¬ 
ing the return circuit very good is of course to reduce the energy 
losses. It, is too often the ease that the return circuits, except 
possibly for rail bonding, are almost wholly neglected, while 
the positive system is carefully planned and constructed. A 
poorly built negative system does not jeopardize life or cause 
delays to the same extent as similar neglect in the positive sys¬ 
tem would do, but elements of danger and loss are present 
which should under no circumstances he neglected. Negative 
feeders are unlike positives in that the cables form a network 
all connected to the tracks, instead oi. a group of independent, 
cables running to unconnected portions of the trollin’ wires. 
The earliest form of return circuit was the rails only, which were 
bonded at the joints, and later a connection was made at the 
power station between the rails and 1 In* negative bus. As the 
loads and distances increased the drop became excessive on these 
simple track circuits, and supplementary conductors were 
provided to reduce tin* drops. The simplest method of doing 
this is to provide return conductors in parallel with the rails, 
and in such sizes as to reduce the return drop to the repaired 
a,mount. As approach is made to the substation the current 
increases, due to the accumulated load, and in order to keep 
the return circuit from being overloaded the supplementary 
conductors must be increased more and more the nearer the ap¬ 
proach to the power station. The amount of such supplemen¬ 
tary copper necessary is computed from the allowable maxi 
mum return drop. 

It is difficult to make a calculation tor this supplementarv 
copper in the ease of a city system whose trucks form a rum 
plicated network of conductors. But it can be done bv a: sum 
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ing the load distribution as in the positive feeder calculations 
and applying Kirchoff’s laws to each element of the network- 
formed by the intersecting tracks. The track lengths, con¬ 
ductivity, and loading being known, the drops may be found. 
If the drops must be reduced, this may be done by reinforcing 
the track circuits by additional copper. 

In a grounded system, using the rails and supplementary 
copper for returns, in order to secure the full benefit of the sup¬ 
plementary copper it is necessary to connect the tracks fre¬ 
quently to this copper. This bond serves as an equalizer between 
tracks and enables the full track and cable conductivity to be 
utilized when the load is all on one track as well as when* evenly 
distributed. The supplementary copper should be run through 
all special work and directly to the negative busbar. Where 
two cables cross, as at intersections, they should be electrically 
connected so that their equalizing effect may be realized. All 
rails on straight track should be at least well bonded, and pre¬ 
ferably welded, so as to make the joint, as good a conductor as 
the stock rail. At track special work, such as intersections, 


curves or crossovers, it is not usually feasible to weld at the rail 
joints, and the special work may thus be cut. off from good elec¬ 
trical connection with the tangent track. To preserve the con¬ 
ductivity of the track circuit, special work cables are run through 
the special work and welded to the tangent; track at. each end. 
1 he value of the return circuit thus does not, depend upon the 
special work rails, which may Ire removed without, materially 
affecting the conductivity. Further details of such a system, 
and the results of tests on cable and bond terminals used as out ¬ 
lined above, may be found in the Third Annual Report of the 
Board of Supervising Engineers, Chicago, I!)()!). 

The insulated return system" is another method of con¬ 
structing a railway return circuit. In this the return current, 
is taken from the track circuit at various points, selected so as 
to maintain the track drop within any desired limits. The 
diop on the insulated cables may lie of any amount up to the 
value which will cause the current to etpial the carrying ra¬ 
pacity of the cable, and the drop may or ma y not be of the same 
value on all the cables. The tendency will' he for t he shorter 
cables near the substation to become overloaded and some¬ 
times a resistance must be inserted in these cables to limit the 
current and make the drop approximately equal to that, on the 
otier cables. It is possible to use negative boosters with these 
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insulated returns, hut they add much to the operating difficul¬ 
ties, and have found no favor in this country. The insulated 
return system has been used much more extensively in Euro¬ 
pean countries than here. Two papers* bearing especially upon 
this subject have been presented by Messrs. J. G. and R. G. 
Cunliffe and appear in the Journal of the Institution of Elec¬ 
trical Engineers. 

Numerous matters of interest have not been touched upon 
in this report, but an attempt has been made to cover the fund¬ 
amentals and to record good modern, practise. Some important 
matters-of design, such, as the most economical number of sub¬ 
stations, their location, and the maximum economical feeding 
distance, have not been discussed. Other matters of less the¬ 
oretical character offer equal opportunities for investigation— 
such as the possibility of using higher voltage in operation, and 
the use of some form of three-wire system. 

APPENDIX V. DIR EOT- C U R RE N T DISTRIBUTION 
FOR UNDERGROUND AND ELEVATED RAILWAYS 

BY 15, J. BLAIR 

The term “underground and elevated railways 11 used in the 
title of this report refers only to such railways when used for 
passenger service in large urban centers. The word subways 
may be substituted for “underground railways” to make the 
meaning more clear. 

The railways of this description at present in operation or 
under construction in the United States distribute direct-current 
energy at approximately 000 volts bus pressure, using in general 
a third rail for the working positive conductor and the track 
rails reinforced by other conductors for the return circuit. 
Therefore this type will be given specific attention, although 
before passing to the details, mention will be made of other 
methods of distribution. 

With the same type of distribution there is of course the 
possibility of increasing the potential. This would not seem 
desirable, thereby causing a departure from the established 
equipment standards, because for subways and elevated roads 
the density of loading will always be rather heavy on account 
of the class of service. This necessitates numerous distribu¬ 
ting points, and on the o ther hand the length of feeding will 

* " Electric Traction Vagabond Currents,” Vol. 43, Part 197 (1909), 
and “Tramway Feeding Networks,” Vol* 50, Part 219 (1913). 
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never be very long, so that 600 volts bus pressure can be ac¬ 
cepted as good practise and the advantage of higher pressure 
would not offset the disadvantages. For the same reasons, 
no time will be spent in discussing the matter of alternating 
current. 


Passing to other types of direct-current distribution, several 
modifications of a three-wire system are used in different parts 
of Europe. The most radical of these is the method used in the 
subway of the City and South London Railroad, which is a 
double-track tube using the third-rail conductors of the two 
tracks as the outside wires of the circuit and the running rail 
as the middle or neutral wire. This of course has the effect of 
minimizing the current flow in the track rail and thereby elim¬ 
inating trouble from stray currents. However, such a method 
is only possible with a small and simple system, wherein the 
current loads are practically balanced between the two tracks. 
Another similar method is that used in the Nord r Sud subway 
m Paris, where a third rail is used for one side of the circuit 
and an overhead trolley wire for the other side with 1200 volts 
between the two and 600 volts from either to the track rail. 
This method would seem to be preferable to that of tire City 
and South London, since it is not necessary to balance one 
tiack against the other. It also is used for the purpose of elim¬ 
inating stray currents from the grounded track rail, by reduc¬ 
ing the current in the track rail. 


In London in most of the subways and tubes a fourth rail 
is used for the negative conductor, placed on the opposite sick: 
of the track from the third rail or more generally in the: center 

track ‘ This schemc of course entirely eliminates the 
difficulties from stray currents from a grounded track rail, 
since both sides of the circuit are insulated. It introduces 
operating difficulties due to the addition of tlx: fourth rail 
especially when one side of the circuit becomes grounded as 
sometimes the results react upon .equipment at distant parts 
o the line. It also adds to the burdens of maintenance, and 
complicates construction, especially at cross-overs and switches, 
buch a system is quite necessary in London on account of the 
severe limitations of return circuit drop imposed by the British 
Board of Trade when grounded, conductors arc used. With 
ordinary care the drop in track rail return circuits in the class 
of service under discussion may be kept within such bounds as 
n0t Cause electr °lytic damage, and therefore to resort to 
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the fourth rail would not seem necessary unless municipal 
regulations exact it or unless for any given condition good en¬ 
gineering economy justifies it. However, in laying out a new 
system it would always be well to weigh carefully the merits 
and costs of the fourth rail system against the method of track 
rail return with its necessary auxiliary copper. 

The type of construction common in the United States, 
namely the third rail with track rail return, is the particular 
object of study of this paper, since it is most common and more 
nearly meets all conditions. Where traffic is so dense as to 
require the construction of an expensive subway or elevated 
railroad, then the distribution must be laid out in such a way 
as to fulfill the following conditions, namely: 

a. The maximum of reliability. 

b. Ability to care for peak loads out of all proportion to 
mean requirements. 

c. Heavy currents per train unit, and such close headway 
that extreme current densities obtain per mile of track. 

In laying out such a system, therefore, the problems of size 
and amount of conductors, etc., are the least difficult for the 
engineer to solve, and the most important feature to be consid¬ 
ered is that of simplicity and perfection of operation. The tend¬ 
ency has been to lay too much- stress on the former and not 
enough on the latter. The methods of computation for feeder 
sizes, etc., described in that portion of the report given over 
to surface car systems, may be applied to some extent to cal¬ 
culations for elevated, and subway work. In considering the 
operating features we find that the arrangement and division of 
the electrical distribution with respect to the track, or what is 
called sectionalizing, is worthy of the most careful attention. 

An elevated or underground railway is, generally speaking, 
not composed of the complicated network of tracks and line 
distribution that is found on a surface car system in a large 
city. In other words, the current is distributed from substations 
or power stations in a straight line on both sides of the station, 
whereas for surface car systems the distribution radiates in all 
directions from substations. The fact that we have no net¬ 
works to consider makes positive and negative distribution a 
much more simple task from the purely electrical engineering 
viewpoint, than is the case on surface roads. There seems 
to have been a tendency, however, to follow their precedents 
originally in methods of sectionalization, especially as to the 
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matter of connecting both tracks of a double-track road to the 
same electrical section. This scheme may have its advantages 
in economy of distribution, but its great disadvantages from an 
operating point of view more than outweigh such advantage. 
In effect it makes a single-track railway out of what should be 
a double-track road. 

Investigation has been made of several properties, each hav¬ 
ing different methods of sectionalization and all of them fairly 
typical of conditions throughout the country. One of the 
methods is that described above, namely, both tracks being 
tied together. In another case a large part of the railroad is 
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connected on one common system of feeders, and switches every 
few thousand feet along the track are employed for isolating 
parts that are in trouble. This system is even more difficult 
to operate than the other. Still another system, and the best 
of the three, separates the two tracks from each other and also 
breaks the system up longitudinally at intervals. This latter 
system employs practically no track switches and therefore 
puts all section circuit breakers and switches on the switch¬ 
board in the power house or substation. 

The diagrams shown in Fig. 9 typify these three systems of 
sectionalizing, with a fourth that is more nearly the ideal one. 
In each diagram a double-track road with no branches and with 
two substations is used to illustrate. 
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Fig. 9a is the system with the two tracks connected together 
on the same feeder cables and hence on the same circuit breaker 
or breakers in the substation. It is divided lengthwise at 
points opposite the substations and at a point half way between 
the two. At this latter location switches or circuit breakers 
are installed. Thus there are four sections shown. Of course 
in many instances there may be additional sections on the ends, 
with independent feeders. This system uses the conductivity 
to good advantage, but it is at once apparent that a short cir¬ 
cuit of either momentary or prolonged duration on either track 
affects the other track and causes operation in both directions 
to cease. 

Fig. 9b shows both substations feeding in on a common bus, 
that is, all feeder cables and conductor rails are connected in 
one general section. Tin's also is very economical of copper, 
but usually necessitates several circuit breakers being in parallel 
on the distributing board, a condition which in itself is undesir¬ 
able. To give an opportunity to isolate trouble, either track 
switches or track circuit breakers a,re installed at intervals of 
a few thousand feet. The track circuit breakers, to be effective 
quickly, both, on opening and closing, should be eon trolled 
from the substation. In either event, whether they are remote- 
control or simple circuit breakers, a large amount of mainten¬ 
ance is entailed on account, of the number involved, and the fact, 
that they are not under the eye of an attendant. It lias been 
found desirable on one road to eliminate the automatic circuit 
breakers and rely on switches only, liven with the circuit 
breakers, a heavy short circuit is apt to open the entire section 
at the substation. With such circuit breakers of the ordinary 
simple type if is also quite likely that one may open and leave 
its particular sub section dead until such time as some one 
closes it, which usually involves a little delay. All things con¬ 
sidered, it, is felt that such a layout is even less desirable than 
that shown in Fig. 9a, since there is no sect localization directly 
under the control of a. skilled attendant, unless the remote con¬ 
trol feature with its complications is resorted to. 

In Pig. 9c the tracks are separated from one another and each 
track is sectionalized longitudinally, opposite the substation. 
Additional division may be had at as many points as may be 
desired along the track, necessitating additional feeder cables 
and panels. However, the substations will usually he suf¬ 
ficiently near together to do away with the necessity for this ad- 
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ditional division. It will be noted that the sections between 
the two substations are common to both or are “tie sections.” 
This may be done either solidly or through switches or circuit 
breakers. This method is not as economical of copper as that 
of Fig. 9a or 9b, but is very satisfactory from an operating 
point of view. The only bad feature is the two substations 
feeding into the common sections, making it necessary to get 
both ends open in case of trouble. It has sometimes been found 
advisable, in order to secure better economy of distribution, 
to connect the two tracks together through equalizing circuit 
breakers. This, however, adds another complication when 
quick opening is desired. In general a system of this sort oper¬ 
ates very satisfactorily. 

Fig. 9 d differs very little from the scheme shown in Fig. 9c 
and is the ideal to be worked toward. The “tie sections” are 
connected through circuit breakers, preferably remotely con¬ 
trolled by one of the substation operators, or, if at a location 
convenient to interlocking tower or dispatcher’s office, by the 
attendant at such places. Sometimes the use of a circuit breaker 
with a no-voltage release is all that is necessary. It may seem 
that “tie sections” are not necessary, but in actual practise 
they are very desirable, since they permit of the shutting down 
of certain substations during very light load hours, and in 
addition they permit continuous operation of the road in case 
of accident to machinery in any one substation. 

Such a system may be amplified by the addition of track 
switches or even circuit breakers where sub-sections are de¬ 
sired. It is believed, however, that good results will be obtained 
without either and that the switches without the circuit breakers 
will usually be all that is necessary. With the system shown 
in Fig. 9 d in mind, it will be well to go into one or two general 
considerations. First, how big should such sections be? This 
of course will depend upon several factors, the first of which is 
the geographical layout of the railroad. This consideration 
has its effect on the location of substations and the consequent 
distance between them. Extremely large substations for 
elevated and subway work should be avoided and consequently 
this means numerous substations. This belief is founded more 
particularly' on return circuit conditions than on positive con¬ 
ditions. For a substation feeding two tracks and in two di¬ 
rections only, it would seem undesirable to go much higher than 
5000 kw. in capacity. Where the feed is in four or six directions, 
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as may readily occur at junction points, the capacity should 
not exceed 10,000 kw. This statement of course does not 
necessarily apply to what are called joint substations, where 
different classes of surface and elevated or subway loads are 
handled. Assuming a single line of double-track road served 
by 5000-kw. substations, it will readily be seen that in heavy 
elevated or subway service such stations will not be so far apart 
as to make “tie sections” very long. On the extreme ends of 
such systems single sections (not tie) should not be permitted 
to exceed two miles (3.2 km.) in length. This would mean a 
maximum of four miles (6.4 km.) for “tie sections.” Of course 
with the usual elevated and subway service the sections would 
be of much less extent, if the size of substations were restricted 
to 5000 kw. The other restriction on the size of sections is, 
of course, that of load. Each section should be served by only 
one circuit breaker per switchboard to give the best results, 
and it is not desirable in railway service to run circuit breaker 
sizes much above 4000 amperes, and 3000 is better. The 
former size will permit of an overload setting of 8000 amperes, 
which should be ample for any one section. 

To summarize, the single sections should be restricted in size 
to a mean load, during heavy periods, of 4000 amperes, and to 
a maximum length of two miles. 

With sections limited as above, track switches or track cir¬ 
cuit breakers would be necessary only when isolation of short; 
pieces of track is required. In subways this feature adds some¬ 
what to the factor of safety to the public, and is even further 
carried out by providing means so that any motornian or other 
employee can instantaneously cut off the power by pulling a 
nearby box or cord, Certain municipalities require sub-divi¬ 
sion into very short lengths in order fully to protect the public. 

In dividing a railroad up into sections, due regard must be 
given to the point of separation of sections. In general the open¬ 
ing between two sections should not be closed by a ear in pass¬ 
ing over it. That is to say, one collector shoe must not be 
on one section while the other shoe is on the adjacent section. 
With certain types of equipment when trains are “bus-coupled” 
it is impossible to avoid this. Where gaps between sections 
are apt to be “bridged” or closed by a ear or a train, it is quite 
essential to keep the voltage the same on either side of the gap. 
It is desirable so to locate the gaps between sections that they 
will occur at points where motormen are normally not draw- 
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Ing power. A little care in the selection of gap points will 
materially improve' operation of the car equipment. It is 
needless to say that from this point of view it is disirable to 
have as few gaps as possible. In sectionalizing, too much emphasis 
cannot be placed on simplicity in the switching arrangements, 
since this makes for speed in handling emergencies. 

Complicated track junctions can best be handled as individual 
sections from the substation. There is always a tower at such 
places which affords an opportunity to further subdivide the 
junction through circuit breakers, so that in case of trouble 
at any given point, the towerman can immediately isolate it. 
This is of course carrying out the track switch idea to a certain 
extent. 

Construction Methods and Materials 

Briefly stated, it is not good practise to use third-rail con¬ 
ductors that are too light in weight, since they are much more 
difficult to maintain in substantial fashion. Further, it is not 
good to have third rails that are not reinforced by auxiliary 
copper. There is a temptation to run up the weight and con¬ 
ductivity of the third rail and not add the copper on certain 
outlying sections. In such cases, wffiere breaks in the bonds 
around third-rail joints occur, it will be seen that without the 
copper to carry the current, a part of a section may become 
absolutely dead. So that, even if for regulation no auxiliary 
copper is required, it is a good thing from the emergency side, 
and even a small copper conductor will be worth while to insure 
reliability. If such a thing is not used an emergency switch 
to cut in and obtain a back feed from another section is many 
times quite worth wdiile. 

One of the distinct advantages to be .obtained from a system 
such as Fig. 9c which does not use track switches is, that all 
the conductivity of the third rail is brought into play as part 
of the feeder system. 

Substation construction for elevated and subway service is 
almost identical with that for city surface car lines. This has 
been covered in that part of the report dealing with the latter 
type of railways. 

Return Circuits 

This subject is such an important one that it hardly seems 
advisable to attempt to treat it as part of a general paper on 
distribution. Furthermore, it seems probable that more defi¬ 
nite conclusions on the subject will be arrived at, shortly, than 
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have been existent before, on account of the combined efforts 
of the various engineering associations. Suffice it to say that 
with grounded conductors such as are used in most of the pres¬ 
ent systems, great care must be used to keep within proper 
bounds the potential differences along such conductors. This 
is what makes it essential to resort, to small and numerous sub¬ 
stations. In most cases it is not necessary to insulate the neg¬ 
ative conductors, but with grounded conductors one good way 
to limit the drop is by the use of insulated negative feeders. 
Such an installation has a more direct application and is more 
necessary in subway work than on elevated lines. Certain 
it is that not enough attention has been paid to the negative 
circuit in past installations. 

APPENDIX VL DIRECT-CURRENT DISTRIBUTION 
FOR INTERURBAN AND STEAM RAILROADS 
m w. r», cAKi/roN 

Prior to 11)00, practically all direct-current operation on in- 
term*ban or steam railroads in the United States was at po¬ 
tentials of approximately 000 volts. In general, power was dis¬ 
tributed through an ordinary overhead trolley wire, this being 
reinforced by such additional feeders as were necessary. In 
a few cases power was distributed through third rails, the ar¬ 
rangement of third rail being practically the same as used on 
elevated and subway lines in the large cities. There was no 
electric operation of heavy trains on any of the steam railroads 
with the exception of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, at Balti¬ 
more, which operated trains through a tunnel at slow speed 
and for a short distance. 

In 1900 the New York Central Sc Hudson River Railroad 
and the Long Island Railroad began changing over from steam 
to electric service in and near New York City. The Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad began electric operation through its tunnels 
in. New York City in 1910 and about; the same t ime the Michigan 
Central Railroad began electric operation through its Detroit 
River Tumid. In all of these cases power was distributed over 
third rails at approximately 050 volts. 

The New York Central and Michigan Central Railroads 
used a suspended type of third rail, contact being made on the 
bottom, the rail weighing 70 lb, per yard. (28,5 kg. perm.). 
The Long Island Railroad used a top contact third rail, weigh¬ 
ing 100 lb. per yard, (40.8 kg. per tm), The Pennsylvania 
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Railroad also used a top contact third rail, but weighing 150 lb. 
per yard (61.2 kg. per in.). Where necessary, additional feeders 
were used to reinforce the third rail, and in some cases remote - 
control switching stations were installed for the purpose of con¬ 
necting parallel third rails and cables and still being able to 
disconnect them quickly in case of trouble. With the roads 
mentioned, power was distributed from substations located 
from four to eight miles apart. 

Railroads using the third-rail method of distribution have 
found it necessary for locomotive service to install a small 
amount of overhead third rail or trolley wire over long cross¬ 
overs. This overhead conductor is not necessary where trains 
of motor cars are used, as they will span the gaps in third rails 
at crossovers. 

The substation equipment for 600-volt service has not changed 
materially for several years, with the exception of the intro¬ 
duction of commutating-pole synchronous converters and gen¬ 
erators and the use of larger machines. Storage batteries are 
not being installed to any great extent, and for protection against 
interruption to service, ample capacity in substation apparatus 
and in high-tension lines between generating stations and sub¬ 
stations is relied upon. 

It is not probable that potentials as low as 600 volts will 
be used for electrification of steam railroads, with the possible 
exception of those in and near large cities. At the present time 
the tendency is towards the use of 1200 volts or higher,, not 
only for steam railroads but for interurban roads of considerable 
length. There are in the United States, 28 railroads operating 
or preparing to operate at 1200 volts or higher, the maximum 
voltage being 2400. For all of these roads, the distribution 
is by means of an overhead trolley, although one of them is 
using third rail for a portion of its work and a second road is 
preparing to do so. In general, the catenary type of trolley 
construction is used. 

Power for operation at 1200 volts is furnished direct from 
steam-driven generators in a few cases, but as a rule is furnished 
from synchronous converters or motor-generators, these being 
either 1200-volt machines or two 600-volt machines in series. 
The only direct-current 2400-volt road in operation at the pres¬ 
ent time uses motor-generators with two 1200-volt machines 
in series. 

The Butte and Anaconda Railroad installation is an example 
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of what can be done in handling steam railroad service. Direct 
current at 2400 volts is used. The trolley wire is No. 4/0 and 
but two feeders are needed, a 1,000,000-cir. mil for the positive 
side and a No. 4/0 for the negative side of the circuit. There 
are two substations 26 miles (41.8 km.) apart. In one direction 
trailing loads of 3400 tons are hauled, the maximum grade 
being 0.3 per cent. In the other direction trailing loads of 
1000 tons are hauled, the maximum grade being 1.0 per cent. 

The general problems of d-c. distribution for interurban 
and steam railway purposes are here omitted because, except 
for the weight of train units and consequent details of construc¬ 
tion, they are not essentially different from those discussed by 
Messrs. Gear, Torehio, Rice and Blair, respectively, in earlier 
appendixes of this report. 

APPENDIX VII. A-C. DISTRIBUTION FOR INTER- 
URBAN AND STEAM RAILROADS 

BY W. S. MURRAY 

In a number of instances attempts have been made to connect 
cities using direct current on their overhead systems by inter¬ 
urban lines using alternating current on their overhead systems. 
This necessitated great complexity in the design and control 
of the motive power equipment to perform the duplex opera¬ 
tion. The attempt naturally did not meet with success, as it 
was clearly an abuse of the application of alternating current. 
It may, therefore, be said: 

That the alternating-current contact wire in general has no 
application in the interurban field where the equipment must 
be common to city and interurban operation. 

Economies in steam railroad electrification may be looked 
for and secured by providing a high over-all efficiency from the 
terminal of the primary transmission system to the drawbars 
of the trains. Such a system is the one delivering high-voltage 
alternating current from a single overhead wire, which while 
doing this also possesses the greatest adaptability and elasticity 
under the onerous conditions imposed upon it by modern heavy 
transportation. 

By reason of the general acceptance and standardization 
of 25 cycles, such a frequency in a single high-voltage contact 
wire, while conforming to a periodicity generally in use, also 
permits all classes of equipment to operate beneath it, such, 
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for instance, as single-phase, split-phase, and, through the 
medium of a rectifier, direct-current motive power apparatus. 
Therefore, in the case of steam railroad electrifications, in virtue 
of the above-mentioned facts, it would seem reasonable to offer 
as recommended practise the use of a single overhead wire 
furnishing high-voltage alternating current of 25 cycles as the 
contact system for the motive power apparatus operated there¬ 
under. 

APPENDIX VIII. THE RELATION OP DISTRIBUTION 
PROBLEMS AND SWITCHING APPARATUS 

BY E. B. MERRIAM 

The principal problems in the distribution of electric power 
which are affected by switching and auxiliary apparatus may 
be classified as follows: 

1. Maintenance of continuous service supply. 

2. Protection against service interruptions due to faults 
in the distributing system and receiving apparatus. 

3. Safe interruption of circuits abnormally loaded. 

4. “Safety first” protection for all who come near the dis- 
tribution system. 

5. Operation of the distribution system at maximum ef¬ 
ficiency. 

Service Maintenance 

The maintenance of continuous service supply is usually ac¬ 
complished by feeding the distribution system from one of 
several sources of power supply through two or more buses or 
their equivalent. Connection is ordinarily made between the 
different parts of such a system by some form of switch in addi¬ 
tion to a circuit-interrupting device. 

For 250-volt three-wire Edison direct-current systems the 
switches are usually single-pole, single-throw, edgewise type. 
They are designed to be arranged in very compact form and 
economize space so that a large number of feeders may be con¬ 
trolled from a minimum size switchboard. For alternating- 
current and direct-current switching service at pressures up 
to 750 volts, it is customary to use the so-called knife blade or 
lever switch, mounted preferably upon slate and equipped with 
or without quick break features. 

Alternating-current systems operating at pressures above 
750 volts are equipped with plain lever switches furnished with 
detachable handles and usually some form of locking device for 
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retaining the blade in the closed position against the action 
of large magnetic forces which are often developed during short- 
circuit conditions. Up to 2500 volts, these switches may be 
mounted on marble bases, but above this pressure the best 
practise demands that the switches be mounted on porcelain 
insulators secured to iron or steel bases, and located remote 
from the switchboard. 

For direct-current systems above 750 volts, remotely con¬ 
trolled lever switches are becoming standardized. These are 
usually mounted on porcelain bushings set in slate bases form¬ 
ing part of the switchboard panels. 

In some cases, particularly in isolated plants, automatic 
devices are sometimes installed, to connect the house service 
system with the central station distribution system in case of 
failure of the isolated plant supply, but such devices have only 
a limited application. 


vSkrvu-jc Prgtisction 

A means of giving complete protection against service inter¬ 
ruptions due to faults which develop in the distribution system 
and receiving apparatus is now being diligently sought by 
manufacturers and operators. Their investigations have re¬ 
sulted in the development of numerous schemes for indicating 
the appearance of faults in the distribution system and for 
disconnecting faulty feeders without, disturbing the healthy 
ones. 

One of the indicating schemes depends for its operation on 
the unbalancing of the currents in the legs of a three*phase 
feeder caused by a. ground or other fault. The unbalancing 
induces currents in special series transformers connected to the 
feeder and gives a visual and audible indication of trouble by 
tripping a shutter covering the number of the faulty feeder 
and ringing a bell. 

Another scheme, originally developed abroad as a result of 
suggestions by Kail man and Andrews, depends for its operation 
on a difference appearing between the current entering at the 
supply end of the feeder and that leaving it at the receiving 
end when a fault develops. Until recently, it had not been 
considered for use in the United States because it requires the 
use of auxiliary wires to connect the devices placed at the ends 
of the feeders, and in some designs, special current transformers 
which may be balanced one against the other. Besides, under 
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some conditions, it gives no indication of failure of continuity 
of the auxiliary circuit, which thus renders the protective feature 
inoperative. It is very sensitive, however, and discriminates 
accurately between healthy and faulty feeders. It can also 
be so adjusted that it will disconnect a faulty feeder before the 
fault gives rise to dangerous circuit conditions. 

A modification of the above, which eliminates the auxiliary 
wires, has recently been developed. This divides each feeder 
into two parts, placing the parts in the same or in separate 
cables. The incoming and outgoing currents at the ends of 
the two parts of the feeder are then balanced through series 
transformers connected to them, and the secondary circuit 
arranged as before. 

A number of other schemes have been proposed and are in 
operation, which depend on various kinds of overload, reverse- 
power and kindred types of relays. The overload relays are 
usually made partially selective by some form of time delay 
whose value is in whole or part a function of the overload cur¬ 
rent. Three principal types of time delay schemes are now 
available. One depends on the retardation effected by an 
electrically driven gear train, the electric feature being actu¬ 
ated by the overload current. Another depends for its time 
delay on the action of a permanent magnet on a disk of con¬ 
ducting material rotated between its poles. A third depends 
upon the retardation effected by the expulsion of air from 
a bellows through a fixed orifice. 

The reverse-power relays depend primarily on a reversal in 
the direction of power flow. Numerous forms have been de¬ 
veloped in which the solenoid, dynamometer, and induction 
principles have been employed with more or less success. They 
all depend on the interaction between current and pressure 
coils and their range, is usually limited by the high minimum 
pressure at which they will operate without requiring excessive 
current flow. 

Circuit Interrupters 

The safe interruption of circuits abnormally loaded pre¬ 
sents one of the most difficult problems encountered in dis¬ 
tribution. 

For direct -current circuits up to and including 1200 volts 
the carbon-break circuit breaker is applied almost universally 
with eminent success. Above 1200 volts, however, it has been 
found necessary to adopt some form of magnetic blowout, 
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and reliable circuit breakers utilizing this principle have been 
developed for direct-current circuits up to 5000 volts. 

For all alternating-current circuits, with but few exceptions, 
the oil-immersed circuit breaker is now considered standard. 
It has been the object of considerable study and. research, 
with the result that its operating characteristics have been 
markedly improved. The design of contacts, characteristics 
and quality of the oil, and shape, ventilation and fastenings 
of the oil vessel have been given especial attention. Further 
improvements may be looked for in the direction of increased 
speed of break, better confinement of the oil in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the arc, and an increase in the number of breaks in 
series per phase. 

The duty demanded of oil circuit breakers has, however, 
been very rapidly increased of late due to the huge generating 
capacities now being concentrated in single units, and grouped 
in central stations. The stored energy of such systems has 
now become so great that it is no longer possible for the oil 
circuit breaker to dissipate it unaided. Various schemes have 
therefore been proposed, and adopted for assisting in the dis¬ 
sipation of Idris energy. The first one places mac 1, a nee in the 
generator or feeder circuits so as to limit the power which could 
be obtained on short circuit. This reduces the drain on the 
generating equipment and in. turn reduces t he effect of the ab¬ 
normal disturbance on feeders other than the faulty one. An¬ 
other scheme introduces reactance into the circuit to be inter¬ 
rupted after the abnormal disturbance has been manifested 
and before the oil circuit breaker clears the circuit. This 
scheme reduces the current that the oil circuit breaker must 
interrupt but does not limit the initial drain on the generating 
system or protect feeders adjacent to the faulty one. A third 
scheme introduces resistance into the circuit in shunt; with the 
oil circuit breaker during its operation. This scheme is the 
only one which increases the emjrgy-dissipating capacity of 
the modified circuit breaker and appears to represent the most 
efficient solution of the problem. 

Safety First 

The protection of attendants and others from injury caused 
by contact or otherwise with distribution systems is being 
daily given more attention. To meet this situation, manu¬ 
facturers have placed on the market lines of so-called “safety 
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first 55 apparatus. It has all of the live parts enclosed in iron 
or steel compartments to which entry is prevented, except 
when the circuits leading in have been disconnected from the 
distribution system. These lines include all forms of switch¬ 
ing devices from low-pressure, small-capacity, single-pole, single- 
throv T , fused lever switches to complete switchboards, for use 
on 15,000-volt high-capacity circuits. 

Operation Efficiency 

The operation of distribution systems at a maximum effi¬ 
ciency requires a minimum investment in feeders and depends 
for its accomplishment, among other things, on the ability 
of the various switching and auxiliary devices properly to 
perform their functions. These devices, together with their 
limitations, have been discussed elsewhere in this report and 
repetition here is deemed unnecessary. 

Conclusions 

It is seen, therefore, that a considerable number of important 
distribution problems depend for their solution on the charac¬ 
teristics and performance of switching and auxiliary apparatus, 
and that strenuous efforts are being made to improve the various 
devices so that they will satisfactorily perform all their functions. 

APPENDIX IX. DISTRIBUTION FOR STREET 
LIGHTING SERVICE 

BY PAUL M. LINCOLN 

The problem of distributing power for the specific service 
of street lighting is quite different from that of power distri¬ 
bution for commercial lighting and other purposes. There 
are two peculiarities which differentiate it particularly from 
the usual distribution problem. These are: 

1. That the area over which the power for street lighting 
must be distributed, must, at the same time, be served by an 
entirely separate general distributing system. 

2. That all of the power for street lighting service must be 
switched at certain predetermined periods of the day, being 
needed only in the hours of darkness. 

The fact that street lighting is required only at night makes 
it desirable that this particular service shall be fed by a separate 
distributing system, so that the powder for use thereon may be 
turned on and off at will from a single point. 

The alternative to the separate street lighting distributing 
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system is to use the same distributing system for street lighting 
as for other purposes and to have the street lamps switched 
off and on singly or in groups at a point near the location of the 
lamps. This latter alternative presents so many difficulties 
that it has been used only to a very limited extent, where 
groups of lamps are located in a small area such as a small 
park or playground. Where lines are all underground it is 
usually cheaper to give this service from the general network 
and switch it at various points by hand than to build separate 
circuits. 

The requirement for the simultaneous lighting and extin¬ 
guishing of all street lamps led to the development and con¬ 
tinued use of the so-called “series system.” In this system, 
all of the lamps of a given circuit are operated in series at a con¬ 
stant current. The amount of current used varies with the 
type of lamp, from a minimum of about four amperes, with 
some of the more recent types of lamps, to a maximum of 
approximately ten amperes, which was the standard when 
Brush brought out his first arc lamps. Ten-ampere series cir¬ 
cuits are also the standard current rating for long-burning flame 
carbon arc lamps, which have recently been developed and are 
being extensively used in this country. Approximately 20,000 
of these lamps have recently been placed in operation in Chicago. 
The voltage on a circuit varies, of course, with the number of 
lamps, reaching a maximum of 10,000 to 12,000 volts in some 
cases. There are, at present in use, two methods of securing the 
constant current required by series street lighting systems: 

1. The use of a constant-current generator, in which the volt¬ 
age varies with the load on the circuit. 

2. The use of a constant-current transformer, which re¬ 
ceives constant-potential alternating-current energy and de¬ 
livers constant-current alternating-current energy, the poten¬ 
tial of which depends upon the load of the circuit. 

The constant-current generator may be either direct-current 
or alternating-current, but practically all arc machines are of 
direct-current. type. It is noticeable, also, that practically 
the only type of direct-current arc machine that has survived 
is the so-called “Brush arc machine,” which is a direct de¬ 
scendant of the original machine designed by Charles F. Brush 
back in the days between 1875 and 1880. 

The ease of securing constant alternating current by means 
of the constant-current transformer, together with the general 
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adoption of constant-potential alternating-current systems 
for general power supply purposes, has made the use of a-c. 
constant-current arc service very general. The invention 
some ten years ago of the mercury arc rectifier has also enabled 
us to obtain constant direct current from the constant-current 
transformers, using, as a source of supply, the standard con¬ 
stant-potential alternating-current systems that have now 
become standard. Therefore, the use of such constant-current 
transformers in conjunction with rectifiers has largely taken 
the place of the constant-current direct-current arc machines, 
and, as time goes on, the displacement of the arc machine by 
the rectifier will probably become more and more complete. 

The advantages of constant-current operation, as compared 
to constant-potential for the operation of street lights, are 
numerous. They are so sweeping as practically to eliminate 
the constant-potential service for this purpose. They may 
be enumerated as follows: 

1. The lamps may be lighted and extinguished from the 
central station exactly on any predetermined schedule. This 
is the fundamental requirement that has made necessary the 
development of a special distributing system for this purpose. 

2. Constant-current circuits, as developed at present, have 
a relatively small ampere capacity (from four to ten amperes) 
and are available at a relatively high voltage (8000 to 10,000). 
Consequently, the investment in copper for distribution pur¬ 
poses is reduced to a minimum. 

3. The constant-current arc lamp system is inherently stable, 
whereas the constant-potential arc lamp must induce its sta¬ 
bility by means of a series resistance of considerable value. 
The amount of this series resistance is comparatively large in 
constant-potential circuits, since it is necessary to operate the arc 
on available commercial voltages wdiich are higher than required. 
Naturally, therefore, this excessive resistance decreases the effi¬ 
ciency of the constant-potential arc lamp. 

4. When metallic filament lamps are used instead of arc 
lamps on constant current, we also have important advantages. 
The filaments of the constant-current lamps are of larger dia¬ 
meter and shorter than those demanded by constant-potential 
lamps, and, as a consequence, the lamp is not only stronger 
and lessjiable to damage but also it is subject to smaller radia¬ 
tion losses on account of the smaller area exposed. This latter 
advantage is particularly noticeable in the “nitrogen-filled” 
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lamp which holds out so great promise of future developments. I 

A system of street lighting which is a compromise between 
the constant-potential system for individual lamps and the § 

constant-current system is one in which a series of lamps is opera¬ 
ted across a constant-potential circuit. In this system 2200 or 
other available voltage is used to operate a series of metallic 
filament lamps, each scries having a sufficient number of lamps 
to make the total voltage across the series the same as t hat of 

the line. _ | 

In order to prevent the breakage of a single lamp inter- | 

rupting service on the entire series, cat'll lamp is shunted by j 

a special reactance coil. This coil is so designed that it lakes 
but a small proportion of the total current of the system while 
the lamp is burning. If, however, the lamp filament should 
break, the entire current of the circuit passes through the re- ■ 

actance coil without danger to the coil. This characteristic 
is obtained by designing the iron circuit of the reactance coil 
so that if is operated above the bend of the saturation curve 
when passing the entire current of the, circuit. At the same 
time, it is possible to obtain a curve of regulation, so that a con¬ 
siderable percentage of the total number of lamps on the circuit 
may be out of service before the current on the whole circuit is 
reduced beyond allowable limits, in this system we may see 
a return to a system which was used at least t wenty years ago. 

The writer well recalls the use ol these identical dev ices in the 
apparatus that was built in 18t>2. 

This system has the material advantage that it dot's not 
require switching service for each individual lamp, hut that 
this service may be accomplished ai one point iur an entire 
series of 30 to 35 lamps. Also, it is quite possible to group 
the switches for a number of circuits at one point. By this 
means, therefore, the cost of switching may be reduced vastly 
below what would be necessary if each individual lamp re 1 

cjuired this service*. 1 
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Discussion on Sub-Committee Report on “ Distribtj'I ' 1 * 
of Electrical Energy ” (Junkersfeld, etc ) h T 1-: 
York, February 27, 1914,- ’ 

H. L. Wallau: The keynote of Mr. Junkersfeld’s paper 
centralization.” Lack of centralization means a partial ‘ 
total duplication of land, buildings, equipment and 
In the proportion that centralization is accomplished, dupl^ 1 ' 
tion is eliminated and further advantages accrue: (1) increase*, 
the capacity connected that may be served from given eq 1 - 1 ’' 
ment, due to increased diversity; (2) reduced investment I * 1 
kilowatt, due to the use of equipment of larger unit size, and 
reduced operating expenses. 1 

These benefits lower cost, and as a direct consequence, rates * * ^ 
reduced; and generally they also result in greater reliability 
service._ A reduction in rates is always followed by a heall 5 » 
growth in load, and increased reliability of service means much i 
permanently holding customers. 

Other things being equal, one kind of current at one volt** ?- 
supplied to all consumers would make for minimum cost TJ J 1 
consummation, however devoutly to be wished for, will probal >1 
never be realized, as each kind of current supply furnished has 
held of usefulness of its own. Improvements in apparatus, sti * * 
as the 60-cycle converter, will tend to broaden the field of 111 
various classes of service, but it is difficult to imagine the com ¬ 
plete elimination of all but one class. 

Total centralization up to and including the substation i 
feasible today. Beyond this point partial centralization nui H 
be our aim, and the nearer this can be made to approach unit '* 
the more perfectly we, as engineers, are serving our fellow-mot: 

In.Cleveland we have aimed to centralize as much as loon 
conditions would permit. The.transmission system to subst ;i 
tions is radial, with two substations in tandem. One cable i 
installed as a reserve between the generating station and the fir:-', 
substation, and also one between the first and the second sit! * 
station. Until recently the reserve cable was kept alive at tl 1 1 
supply end and the switch at the receiving end was left opCTt 
We are at present installing reverse-power relays of the selecti ve 
wattmeter type on the receiving end of the cables, and wit 
hereafter operate all cables in parallel. Tests show these rela.v; 
to be very effective, and remarkably free from the limitation j 
mentioned by Mr. Merriam on page 264. 

i n? Ur reserve capacity under the radial scheme varies froi i 
100 per cent, where one cable is sufficient to carry the total load 
to lb per cent, where four cables are required. 

. ^ n 11 0r< ^? r . to minimize investment, it has been the policy t * 
v 0 , the ^cond substation in the tandem grout’*! 
9 nnn 2 ^~k V " a ' c ^ e ? • When the load has increased beyon < 3 
2000 kv-a., a standard 4000-kv-a. cable is installed, and the 
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two original cables operated in parallel as one, through one oil 
switch at each end. 

In the matter of different classes of service, when possible, 
both a-c. and d-c. conversion apparatus has been connected 
to one high-tension bus, reducing the transmission capacity re¬ 
quired, because of diversity and improved, power factor. This 
scheme is also followed, as far as practicable, by having one a-t\ 
and one d-c. substation in tandem, reducing the investment in 
transmission between Liu* generating station and the first substa¬ 
tion even more than in the ease of two a-c. stations, due to the 
greater diversity. 

Power factor has also been improved by the use of synchronous 
condensers in substations and on consumers’ promises. 

The diversified routing of transmission lines has been touched 
upon by Mr. Gear. This is advisable whenever the investment 
in subway will permit, but care must be exercised to have the 
distances approximately equal in order that excessive loads may 
not be carried by certain lines, and underloads by others. 

In the matter of railway load, specific cables are furnished only 
from the power company’s nearest substation to the railway 
company’s substation. Centralization of these stations may 
come in the future, but the time is not yet ripe for this accom¬ 
plishment. 

General distribution is at 2200 volts, three-phase delta, with 
single-phase lighting mains radiating from the load center, and 
three-wire secondaries, 'f lu* large number of trees in u the forest 
city ” makes this system of distribution much more reliable 
than the four-wire system. 

Tests recently made on weather-proof insulation show that 
after a small amount of weathering the dielectric strength is less 
than 2200 volts, but deterioration from then on is slow, the wire* 
withstanding safely the Y voltage to ground. 1 fence, tin* lia¬ 
bility to electric shook is very much decreased, with the lower 
voltage. 

Small scattered power demands an* taken rare of by lighting 
feeders equipped with regulators. Large power is carried on 
separate power circuits, generally not regulated. The duplica¬ 
tion of circuits is not as great as might be supposed, as the fac¬ 
tory lighting is carried on the same transformer installation as 
the power (balance coils being used); and in the manufacturing 
districts there is relatively little residential or store lighting, 
so that a No. 0 primary lighting main will often suffice. 

Adjacent a-e, substations arty on Lite average, about 2 1/4 
miles (3.0 km.) apart. This compares very favorably with the 
distances between similar stations in oilier cities using higher 
voltages and generally the same size of copper in their feeders. 

The maximum 2200-volt load on these stations varies from 
1000 to 0000 lew., depending on the district served. 

The type of station now standardized is very economical in 
floor space. A two-story and basement building about 50 ft. 
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(15 m.) square is capable of distributing a load of 20,000 kw., of 
which 12,000 kw. may be distributed at 2200 volts and the rest 
to bulk customers at 11,000 volts. 1500-kw transformer banks, 
consisting of three 500-kw. self-cooled units, are used. I do 
not agree with Mr. Gear that, for substations of over 1000 kw., 
air or water-cooled units are necessarily most economical. 

Centralization is further carried out by serving, whenever 
economically possible, customers exceeding 300 kw. in demand, 
from 11,000-volt distribution cables with a single voltage reduc¬ 
tion at the customer’s premises. 

Mr. Goodwin has called attention to the equity of charging a 
lower rate for high power factor and a higher rate for low power 
factor. A contract has been in force in Cleveland for about two 
and a half years, which accomplishes this. 

Philip Torchio: I would like to ask Mr. Merriam if he can 
give us some of his actual past experience and data on the effect 
of the three methods of increasing the rupturing capacity of oil 
switches, by the use of reactance, especially, and the other 
method that he referred to, by using the resistance in shunt 
with the breaker. 


S, D. Sprong: I would like to inquire about the experience 
had with four-wire, three-phase primary distribution. In this 
system we have the elements of three single-phase distributing 
lines, and the fourth wire is necessary to maintain the stability 
of the system. T\' hat is the experience in every-day operation, 
as to the effect of interruptions and short circuits involving the 
fourth or center wire; as to the unbalanced pressure on the three 
single-phase systems; and also, in the case of an interruption 
to the fourth wire, how does that affect the relation of the phases 
and the circuit as a whole? 


D. W. Roper: As far as the short circuits involving the 
neutral are concerned, they give no particular difficulty. The 
circuit breaker on that particular phase wire which is involved 
opens, clears the short circuit, and the voltmeter compensators 
are adjusted so that they will maintain the proper pressure on 
the other two phases. There is a compensator on the neutral 
wire as well, so that the neutral drop is compensated independ- 
ently of the drop on the phase wires. 

On the question of the neutral opening near the station or 
some place so as to cause an unbalancing, I do not recall that 
we have ever had any case of that kind, that involved any 
great portion of the circuit. There have been cases occurring 
m the outlying portions of the circuit, which involved a few 
tuf°f° n y ’ b , ut ln general the neutral of the feeder, near 
cable™” 1 ’ 1S a lar2e Wlre and is general V an underground 


m/kkfnf que 1 stl0n of tl ' oubles involving short circuits and 
ofthAf’ We if ? recently" been trying a little heavier setting 
of the relays, that is, we have been abandoning the idea that 
the relays protect from overloads. We set the relays so that 
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they protect from short circuits only, and find that we give 
very much improved service, without any oil setting disadvant¬ 
ages. We have by the use of the heavier setting cut out such 
a large proportion, of the interruptions due to ordinary over¬ 
loads or to no apparent cause, that we have a fixed rule that 
when the circuit breaker opens automatically in the substa¬ 
tion twice or more in rapid succession, a patrolman is sent 
out to find the trouble, and in over seventy-five per cent o! 
the cases he finds the trouble. 

E. M. Hewlett: The question of relays has been eonsidered 
so generally that one might think they were all alike, hinny 
people seem to think that a relay, because it. is a, relay, will do 
whatever they desire it to do. Others, however, and partic¬ 
ularly those who have made tests of relays on electrical systems, 
realize that to get proper results from a relay it is necessary 
to have a rational piece of work tor the relay to do, to know 
the limits of its operation, what it is exported to.accomplish, 
and besides, to have no extra circuits that eoutlict with the 
regular operation of the relay and upset, the sequence of opera¬ 
tion. 

Then there are quite a number of systems which have been 
laid out with the expectation that relays would take care of 
all the troubles. Now, when the systems arc too complicated, 
that is, have too many side paths, it is difficult to obtain proper 
protection. A more direct study of the problems involved., ol 
the possible current (low in different directions, etc*., should be 
made in connection with all these relay problems. I believe most 
of thorn can be taken care of, but in cases where this cannot be 
readily done, the system should be changed so that it becomes 
a practicable system. Some systems are actually impossible for 
continuous operation, on account ol the connections, etc. 

In reference to oil switch capacity, which Mr, Merriam 
brought out, an oil switch can be made lor almost any 
duty, but it is, I think, rather, a question of the amount 
of energy which it is advisable to connect on anv given 
system. There are magnetic strains in the system which will 
draw the conductors together and cause numerous troubles, 
and it depends on how much of a strain you wish to design 
your system for, how high a duty switch you desire, and 
how much money you put in the lines or systems.^ It 
seems as though \ r >0,0()0-kw. sections would be about right, 
but you can run considerably above that with limiting react¬ 
ances and with feeders so arranged that the energy How under 
short-circuit conditions is reduced to a reasonable amount. 

I wish to make a point about the so-called 4< safety first ** 
movement. There seems to be a tendency in sonic quarters 
to go to considerable length to protect all circuits that are 
alive, irrespective of their location or the conditions under 
which they operate. Many people are of the opinion that 
all live wires should be covered and protected so that they can- 
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not be touched. Obviously this is going too far. While it 
is true that great attention should always be paid to the pro¬ 
tection of human beings from injury, this idea should not be 
canied to extremes, and before making blanket decisions in 
this matter, a careful study of the conditions should be made. 

In a manufacturing industry, for instance, there may be 
employed a thousand or more men to every thousand kilowatts 
of power used to operate the machinery, and practically none 
of the men conversant with the danger of touching live electric 
wires running to the various machines. Here the hazard is 
apt to be comparatively great, and it seems advisable to go to 
considerable lengths to safeguard against the hazard prevalent 
owing to the conditions. 


in a central station, however, or wherever the live circuits 
are accessible only to those expert in their use, and fully cog¬ 
nizant of die danger of contact with them, it appears rather 
unnecessary to introduce many detail or minute measures of 
saiety. In such an installation the ratio of men to kilo- 
watts may be only one to a thousand, and besides, the chance 
ot injury from accidental contact, in contrast to the manu¬ 
facturing installation, very small. It thus seems, then, that 
• f X f s Y ltcbbo ^ rds are under trained supervision and kept 
isolated from others, little further need be done to bring the 
degree of hazard much lower than it is now. 

In reference to 2400-volt d-c. circuit, breakers, etc., for rail- 
way work, the Butte and Anaconda line has been working quite 
a while now with a magnetic blow-out type of circuit breaker 
but wuh the magnetic fields on both sides. The same kind 

for^Stnch^r^l 30 bee " des \- d f ° r a 350 °- volt equipment 
for a French railway. Enough experimental work has been 

done on 5000 volts to show that the 5000-volt direct-current 
circuit breaker is also a practicable device 

Summerhayes: In Mr. Torchio’s paper it is stated 
mams m the Edison three-wire system are always 
made the same size. I would like to know if experience has 

sa^^mak^th^ 0 ™* °f bum -° uts > etc -> it is actually neces- 
f° H tbe ^ eutral the sa me size as the outside wires 
It is further brought out in Mr. Torchio’s paper that in sMte 

the m ^fcrem e eS U offh tlie Sa f e , S . ize f the outside in tbe mains, 
cmrem^ tT 2° ne * tra J ln the feeders is such that the 

ufq ™ + balanced, and the total neutral copper is onlv 

InMr "cl*’ agamSt 83 P6r C6nt f0r the outsidewires 7 
in Mr. Gear s paper some mention is made of systems per- 

H. paraM *> and 

1™ sa y that lf . a11 cables can be operated in pairs a bal¬ 
ance relay system is available which will in -eneral live very 

ISA ttZt 2 rs a Wge 

ass by auto - 
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Mention is also made in Mr. Gear’s paper of the three-phase, 
four-wire secondary network. This is used to a greater ex¬ 
tent abroad than in this country, but it appears to have certain 
advantages. I believe a study would show that it could be used 
to a greater extent here, to advantage. 

Philip Torchio: Where full main neutrals arc* used they serve 
as well as feeder neutrals. Besides, the size of the* neutral of the 
mains involves a question of securing a high degree <>i regulation. 
To explain: on the side where you have the heaviest load you have 
the heaviest drop, and, as the unbalanced load will come in on the 
neutral, if you make the neutral small you will exaggerate the 
drop on the loaded side. The Edison three-wire system of dis¬ 
tribution has been designed with the greatest degree of liber¬ 
ality. While on a railroad system a poorer regulation may be 
permissible, our system requires very close regulation and, 
therefore, justifies greater liberality in the use of copper. 

John B. Taylor: 1 ask Mr. Torchio just what, he has in 
mind in referring to difficulties with tin* diametrical connection 

of synchronous converters.the diametrical as distinguished from 

the double delta connection? This diametrical connection has been 
in regular use in railway service for the last ten or twelve years, 
and while I cannot speak so well for the lighting field, I know 
that it has been on lighting converters for at least eight or nine 
years. The advantages of such a connection are, u.t course 
as obvious now as they were at the time ol its introduction, 
and I do not see why there should be any special conditions 
in the lighting service that should delay for fen or twelve years 
the adoption of a connection which seems to possess such pro¬ 
nounced ad vantages over a connection that has been used largely 
as a matter of chance, I think, previous to that time. 

I should like to hear from Mr. Merriam regarding what is* 
perhaps, a misstatement as to the function of the oil switch in 
interrupting a circuit.. The switch is to interrupt the circuit 
and the idea is, in addition, to make a switch so that noabsorpt ion 
of energy by i t will occur. U nfort unatcl y, it seems to be true, wit h 
switches as they are eons true* ted, that it is impossible to 
avoid dissipating a certain amount of energy in the switch 
itself, but I cannot see that there is anything inherent that calls 
for the dissipation, of energy in the switch, nor why the switch 
cannot be so designed that the energy does not have to be dis¬ 
sipated there. A parallel ease is when you have water in a pipe. 
You may have any quantity of energy stored in your reservoir, 
back of the point in the pipe, where you wish to interrupt the 
flow, and the mere closing of a valve does not necessarily absorb 
any considerable portion of tin* energy thus available, and I 
think, at least cm paper, it should he possible to design a switch 
in which the energy absorbed or dissipated in t he switch, at the 
moment of interruption, could be negligible. Practically, I do 
not wish to say that we are anywhere near doing that, but it 
seems to me there is a proper distinction there winch should be 
kept in mind. 
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On the railway feeders, without going into details, it seems to 
me that the distribution network must meet two conditions. 
The first condition is that the railway trolleys, feeders, third 
rails, etc., must be more or less interconnected in order to work 
the conducting material at a fair economy, and also it must be 
possible to have them separated so that under operating condi¬ 
tions a short circuit at one point will not tie up things too exten¬ 
sively. This, of course, results in the various feeder systems, 
various devices for switching feeders, circuit breakers, etc., 
which must be placed along the line. 

I see no specific mention in any of these papers of the use of the 
so-called “automatic sectionalizing swatch 5 ' 1 —a device wdiich 
may be put on the line to tie together two feeders or sections of 
trolley wire or third rail, both of wdiich are alive. These switch¬ 
ing devices connect together two or more feeders, provided they 
are separately energized from the same or different substations, 
and in case of a short circuit, or in case of a desire to interrupt 
the powder, merely by interrupting powder supply to both feeders," 
at the substation or at the pow r er station, these disconnect them¬ 
selves, at wdiich time power can be restored on one without re¬ 
storing it on the other. Of course, this scheme is not universally 
applicable, yet there are so many cases wdiere it would effect such 
marked saving in copper that it would seem to merit more spe¬ 
cific mention. 

I w T ant to raise a question in connection with wdiat Mr. Murray 
has to say about the single-phase distribution. The principal 
point he mentions is the one-wire single-phase ra.ilw r ay trans¬ 
mission system. If we can believe the evidence of our eyes in 
riding over the New Haven road, it is clear that a change in 
that distribution system has been made, or is in the process of 
making. I trust Mr. Murray may have something to add 
on this point to reconcile the discrepancy betw r een wdiat is done, 
or done in part, on the representative single-phase road, and 
what he states is the desirable way of doing it. 

Mr. Lincoln, it seems to me, has missed the real reason for the 
series lighting system. I do not think that the desirability of 
throwing the switch on at the power house to turn on all the 
lights on the street is by any means the controlling reason which 
brought about the series system. The series system came about 
through the inherent characteristic of the carbon arc, the prop¬ 
erty which has been commonly called “negative resistan ce’ 5 , which 
meant that it was necessary to have controlling devices to keep 
the current within a proper value, and it was a much more eco¬ 
nomical proposition to do this either by the design of the machine 
at one point, or other controlling means, at a central point, 
rather than by individual steadying means at the lamps. Also 
we should remember that the arc light started as a d-c. instead 
of an- a-c. system, so that it w r ould have been out of the question 
to distribute at low voltage with an economical amount of copper, 
and out of the question to distribute at high voltage without 
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inserting the necessary transforming devices for in.Iivi.lual 
lamps. ' So far as the il-c. arc is concerned, I hose eon, lit tons seem 

still to control . . , . , 

The point 1 want to make is Mini the senes :A.-.lcui i .hi.< ******* 
good and sufficient reasons, which are other 1 han the desire 1 uli.y 
of turning lights on and oil at one time. 

At the'” present time, with the ability lo rim tungsten lamp/ 
of hiffii candle power on alternut mg current euvuiis quite as well 
as on direct-current circuits, it looks as iMhe separate sen, -, 
circuit with the separate cables or duels I n mi the geiieimm:. 
station had little excuse for emit mumg as the only stive, ay.e 

E. W.Trafford: With reference to Mr. Lmeulu s pa pet - -oat, 
lighting distribution, I want, to say that a few years ago. m a 
station which now has about 2000 are lights. I saw t oat vve w. r • 
filling our streets with a large number <>l small wire--, amt recog¬ 
nized the desirability of reducing the number of wire/-and usnw 
those of larger size.' A great many years ago a system w.t d* 
vised which made use of constant current distnrmting translor 
mere. I have used that system for the past three yearn with con¬ 
siderable success, with circuits ol 200 arc lights, ti'ing 40, -impel es 
constant current at-1000 volts. 

Instead of distributing current single-phase, a three-pna -e ?at 
connection witli scries l.ranslormers in each leg may be u .i d. m 
which case, with the same current and v ullage, Ihe circuit would 
he of 250 kv-a. capacity. Such a svslem has many ad*.'Ullage- 
with both overhead ami underground distrilmiion, perhap: m<»n 
noticeably for underground distribution, where a tew cable *>! 
convenient size can be placed in the dm n in pi.-me o! the nmiii 
plicity of small cables usually employed. 1 be system al o ■ •in i 
great"advantages in a mixed underground and overhead distr: 
bution. It. is easy with this system toinstall a tran lonm-rand 
drop iniderft round atany poim and opnaft* a sopnraje * ra * n 
emit of 1.1 it* desired voltaye and funvui. 

Instead of usine, constantrurtvui rwmlafor- nr uarenamor 
as they have heretofore been used, they may be employed rumviy 
as ret’itlalors in eonneetion wit h ordinary sta* ft* ?rumaormei"’. 
With a number of Iranslonners on a piveu liiu* it is improbable 
that all of the ,secondary eireuit would open at uir time and eon 
sequently the same percentage of regulator rapaeiiy r- n*-»'• 
necessary. By this means the power tael or of the system van be 
very mu el i i m i >rov« ».d. 

In the station the* substitution of a lew deview. ot moderate 
capacity in place of the multiplicity of small apparat us result- 
in a simplification of switchboards which is very apparent. In 
some eases, as in the one cited, tin* use of this system eliminate 
the necessity of a substation. 

Objection to such a system in the past was based on the fact 
that transformer design was not as well understood as if. is now, 
and that, upon the secondary eireuit- becoming open, a. lariu* rise 
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of potential would follow, causing burn-outs or establishing a 
dangerous condition upon the secondary circuit. But in these 
days of automatic ddvices it is very simple to arrange automatic 
switches which short-circuit the secondary, either upon a rise of 
potential occurring or upon the interruption of the secondary 
circuit. In the installation referred to, twenty-five transformers 
have been in service for about three years, without difficulty 
or the loss of a single transformer. 

With this system it is possible to run a few well-insulated 
supply mains throughout the length of a city, and at convenient 
points install transformers operating short series underground 
lines,. at moderate voltage, thereby making it commercially 
practicable to furnish underground street lighting service even 
in communities of moderate size. 

J. T. Kelly, Jr.: There arc one or two things which we are 
doing in Baltimore, that, from the standpoint of the operating 
engineer, may be of interest to some of you gentlemen. 

For the reason that has been mentioned several times, we 
are in the position of having to furnish as near absolutely per¬ 
fect service as possible. One of the troubles which we have 
experienced is that of feeder interruptions. The induction 
motors, even though the feeder may be restored in a very short 
length of time, will drop out and we have some complaints 
from customers on that account. It has been thought that if 
the feeder could be restored, to service cjuiekly enough, that 
trouble could be obviated. Experiments have been carried 
on with an auxiliary relay of the wattmeter type which operates 
to close the feeder switches as soon as they open, and it has been 
found that, with reasonable certainty, the switches can be closed 
within seven-tenths of a second from the time they start to 
open, or, putting it another way, on 00-cycle service, well 
within 40 cycles, and that there will be practically no rush of 
current to the induction motors, no interruption io the .serv¬ 
ice, and as far as the lighting is concerned, merely a very slight 
flickering This was the idea of our Mr. F, E. Ricketts, who has 
carried through the experiments and reached the point where 
the system is a^out to be put in operation in one of the prin¬ 
cipal substations. * 


. ti will also have a very important use in outlying substations 
m the suburbs at which an operator is not ordinarily in atten¬ 
dance. I ought to say, in that connection, that these relavs 
may be so set that they will close a circuit once, and if it, drops 
twn n gai /l’ re “P n out > or th °y may be set to close the circuit 

scr ■ or * m “ ,,y «“•* * ** *- 


ine question of locating faults on underground cables is al» 
ways a very troublesome one. It came to our attention through 

Jha't Teliifoi^ l0C 1 tdeph0nC - y«ar <u- inore agt! 

4B00 vnbt VS , frequency.changers, operating at, 2300- 
4000 volts, had such characteristics that there were present, 
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ie neutral, harmonics which caused a disturbance on the 
hone lines. A study was made, and it was found that the 
eenth harmonic was present to that extent, and steps 
taken to change the characteristics of these machines, 
idea occurred to some one, however, that that might be 
e use of in the locating of underground cable faults, and it 
been made use of. The method is to connect a machine 
ng this characteristic in a marked degree to a spare bank 
•ansformers, preferably of large capacity, and connect the 
,y cable in series with the neutral between the machine and 
tr ans former bank. If the cable is broken down between 
.uctors, a dead short circuit,two conductors may be used; 
is broken down to ground, one conductor and the lead sheath 
be used. Since we are trying to get rid of that character- 
in our machines, it was necessary to rig up a small set, of 
it 5 kw. capacity, lvhich we ordinarily use for that purpose 
l much success. 

he methbd of finding the fault after the connection is made 
Y means of a small finding coil in series with a delicate tele- 
ae receiver. It is only necessary to go into the manhole 
hold the finding coil close to the cable. If you are between 
station and the fault, the harmonic is present, and you readily 

• the tone in the telephone receiver, which is a very differ- 
tone from the general tone of the system, and readily dis- 
ible. The moment you get beyond the fault, you fail to 

• the tone. 

)hn Murphy : I have read of such a scheme being employed 
ierlin, and a friend told me that it was not necessary to 
x the manhole. The sound is detected walking along 
street. I would like to ask Mr. Kelly if he has heard of 
; system or used it. 

. T. Kelly, Jr.: On our distribution feeders we have adopted 
method of placing an expulsion type fuse between the 
n feeder and practically all the principal taps from the 
a line. These have the advantage of acting as disconnect- 
switches, if desired, as well as of clearing the main feeder 
rouble, instantly, when trouble occurs on one branch, 
ur company has spent considerable money to^ perfect a 
lem, both in the overhead and underground portions of the 
territory, of tying in adjacent feeders through oil switches 
,s many poinits as possible, within reason. We use oil switch- 
.n every case, properly phased out beforehand, and in con- 
don with this scheme we furnish each of our trouble men 
i a small pocket-size loose-leaf binder, carrying bulletins 
various information, and many other things, including dia- 
ms of the emergency connections of each feeder, so in case 
rouble it is not necessary to get hold of some one who may 
familiar with all these points, or may be^ familiar with the 
)rd of them. Each trouble man has in his pocket the spe- 
j direction which will enable him to restore service in the 
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shortest possible length of time. At frequent meetings the 
trouble men are coached and quizzed on these points to see 
that they are kept in mind. 

There is another point in connection with that—the tying 
in of feeders on the outside may be considered in the light of 
a station switch of which the station operator has no knowledge. 
We have found it a very wise thing in every case to advise the 
station operators, in advance, of such and such a switch, so 
they may know what to expect, otherwise the performance 
of their instruments, regulators, etc., may be very misleading 
to them. 


I notice the statement which was made in regard to the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, that in case of a short cir¬ 
cuit on^one phase the breaker on that phase will open and the 
other phases remain in operation. We have not been able to 
do that, with success, for the reason that we have a great deal 
of three-phase load on our distributing feeders, and we have 
found that, when we attempt to operate two phases of a four- 
wire feeder, the third wire being dead-grounded or short-cir¬ 
cuited with the neutral, we blow the fuses on our three-phase 
banks of transformers and get into a good deal of trouble. 
Our breakers are therefore locked so that they operate together 

H. B. Gear: Answering Mr. Kelly’s question, the diffi culty 
mentioned is avoided in the Commonwealth Edison system 
by not connecting the neutral of three-phase installations to 
the neutral of the system. When this is done trouble on one 
phase cannot be communicated through the transformers to 
the other two phases. This has entirely remedied this sort of 
trouble, m Chicago. 

Carl Schwartz. The distribution of electrical energy in a cer- 
am territory is a natural monopoly. Competition is bound to 
lead to a duplication of facilities, resulting in less density of load 
per unit and a less favorable diversity factor. This condition 
also suggests pooling existing facilities. Any wastefulness in 
this respect, as well as in the design or development of a distri¬ 
bution system will ultimately fall upon the public, either the 
company s stockholders or the consumer, who will have to pay a 
higher price for the product. When it is further considered that 
bom C ? S +i, 0f i >0 ^ rer i at the busban ? of the power station is generally 
-k t‘^ ed u hai ?i 6 ?’ °P eratm a and maintenance expense for 
its distribution, it will be seen that the economics of distribution 
deserve careful attention. 

\w v di f^ uti °n sptem of one of the railroad companies in 

cal Hr !n rk Cl hu was d ®? 1 £ n< r d after a complete analysis of practi- 
callj all possible combinations of feeder connections and distri¬ 
butions^! substations m order to arrive at the most reliable an d 
economical combination. The system can be briefly described 

alternatin s current at 25 cycles 
is distributed from two power stations at 11,000 volts to nine 
substations located from about 3.8 to 8.6 miles (6.1 to 13.8 km!) 
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apart, delivering direct current at about 660 volts to the third 
rail. Seventeen high-tension lines connect the two power sta¬ 
tions directly with the substations, the latter being intercon¬ 
nected by tie lines. 

All substations are supplied by not less than two independent 
lines and are equipped with three or four synchronous converters of 
either 1000, 1500 or 2000 kw. capacity, and in some cases, where 
continuity of service is of prime importance, with storage bat¬ 
teries. The direct-current feeder system connects the substa¬ 
tions to the third rail through circuit breakers under remote 
control from the substations. The third rail is sectionalizcd 
throughout by the circuit breaker connections, the breakers being 
installed in thirty-two separate buildings, located from about one- 
half to two and one-half miles (0.8 to 4 km.) apart throughout 
the electrified territory, which extends over a total distance of 
about 51 miles (82.2 km.). The fixed charges, operating and 
maintenance cost of this system, including storage batteries and 
third rail, are, with the cost of current at the power stations 
busbars, in the ratio of about 1.3 to .1, which shows that; this dis¬ 
tribution system for d-e. railroad operation is economically 
designed. 

The engineering features ol a distribution system are so closely 
related to the generating system and its location, and to the dis¬ 
tribution and character of the load, that a determination of the 
distribution system alone, without due consideration of all other 
portions, will lead to erroneous results. ()ne system may permit 
the general ioii < >f current more economically and with a greater de¬ 
gree of relial>ility than another. For instance, large quantities of 
electricity are produced and distributed under more favorable con¬ 
ditions in the form of three-phase current than in the form of 
direct current or single-phase alternating current. At the point 
of consumption alternating current may be acceptable under 
some conditions and not under others; for instance, dense city 
service for light and power practically demands the insurance of 
continuity of service by storage batteries. 

The efficiency of the distribution system alone, from an invest¬ 
ment, operating and maintenance standpoint is, therefore, not 
conclusive evidence ol the wisdom of its selection, as its advan¬ 
tages may be counterbalanced by disadvantages incidental to the 
generation and application of the product. Hence, a proper 
comparison can only be made by analyzing from the coal pile to 
the point of delivery, whether the ultimate form of power be light, 
a motor pulley, the drawbars of a locomotive, or something else. 

Appendix VI1, on a~r. distribution for interurban and steam 
railroads, differs from the others in that it does not illustrate 
present practise, but offers the use ol a single a-e. trolley wire as 
recommended practise. If this question was as simple and easy 
to answer as done in the paper, probably many of us would be 
thankful to M r. Murray for the relief from a good deal of work. 

The speaker does not. wish to he understood as wanting to 
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detract in any way from the merits of the system Mr. Murray 
advocates, as it may, under certain conditions, produce results 
equally as good as or better than others. It is noted, however, 
that in drawing his conclusions Mr. Murray omits any reference 
to the matter of current supply and its complications, and appar¬ 
ently overlooks the fact th,at other forms of current on a trolley 
wire will likewise give satisfactory results, and will even avoid the 
necessity of carrying some equipment of the distribution system 
on the locomotives. If Mr. Murray should ask for a quotation 
for the delivery of single-phase power for railroad service, he 
would probably find that he has to pay an appreciably higher 
price than for three-phase current. 

Mr. Blair refers to the important matter of electrolytic 
action. This question has been given very careful consideration 
by one of the railroad companies in New York City during the 
past few years. Exhaustive measurements of current and po¬ 
tentials have been made and recorded to determine the flow of 
current in steel structures, cable sheaths, pipes, etc. 

A system of protection was developed which has made the 
structures likely to be affected as free from electrolytic action 
as possible, and it has been determined by laboratory tests and 
field investigation that the slight amount of current flowing 
is either too small for any appreciable effect or it has been so 
directed as to be inactive. 

Insulated negative return feeders contribute to the prevention 
of destructive electrolytic action, yet, unless they are so connected 
as to produce fairly uniform pressures at the track, they do 
not bring about the desired result. To accomplish this, the loss 
in the feeders has to be balanced either by resistances or by 
boosters, and the cost of the insulated negative system thus 
increases rapidly with an increase in uniformity of pressure. 

The subject requires considerable study from case to case to 
determine whether this system, or other methods like the drain¬ 
age system, or a combination, is preferable. Structures can 
frequently be sufficiently protected by directing the flow of 
current so that they are negative to the running rail, and this 
method has, to a large extent, and successfully, been followed 
in the case to which I have referred. 
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RECORDING DEVICES 

BY CHARLES I\ STEINMKTZ 


Abstract of Paper 

The author calls attention to the importance of keeping records 
in electrical systems and points out that proper records can he 
secured only by automatic recording devices, largely because of 
the uncertainty of the personal element, in times of accident: or 
stress. The three types of recording devices in general use 
are "those having a revolving disk, those using an endless tape nr 
photo-film, and the multi-recording device, on which no record is 
made of normal operations and on which the record sheet moves 
only when a record of abnormal occurrences is being made. 

The revolving disk machine:; produce such condensed records 
that a sequence of rapidly fluctuating events cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished, while the curve-drawing instruments, if the tapes 
were run rapidly enough to show all the fluctuations, would 
produce records of such enormous length that t hey would be 
impracticable to operate commercially. With the multi* 
recorder the record is made in a very condensed ami handy 
form and its accuracy in res.peet to time is very high, so that 
the sequence of events recorded can be cheeked within a trac¬ 
tion of a second. The latter in:;trument, therefore, is adapted 
to produce minute and accurate records of all phases of station 
operation, 

W HILE tin* keeping of records is essential in any business, 
it is especially important in the operation of electrical 
systems, and thus records have always been taken of voltage, 
current, power, of the time of start ing or stopping generators, 
etc,, in electrical systems. 

Perfect reliability, however, can he secured only by automatic 
recording devices. 

For instance, where it is the duty of the station operator to 
keep constant voltage, the voltage record made by not ing down 
the voltmeter readings at constant periods of time would prob¬ 
ably show uniformity, while an automatic recording device may 
show bad fluctuation between these times, A protection 
against neglect or carelessness of taking records, and a check 
on the operating force, is afforded only by automatic recording 
devices. But especially when things go wrong, when accidents 
happen, and the necessity of action interferes with caretul ob- 
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servations, the human machine more or less breaks down and 
only automatic devices are reliable in recording the events. 

Automatic recording devices are therefore extensively used: 
Revolving-disk recording voltmeters, ammeters, thermometers, 
steam flow, meters etc.; curve drawing instruments; the oscillo¬ 
graph. 

In the revolving-disk recording meter, a 24-hour, or 12-hour 
record is made on a circular chart. The shortest time interval, 
which can, under industrial conditions, be accurately noted on 
these instruments is not much less than a quarter of an hour. 
Where the quantity changes slowly, as the temperature of a room, 
a clear chart is given. Where, however, more rapid fluctua¬ 
tions occur, as with current and often with voltage, the chart 
shows only a broad blur, and neither the individual variation 
nor the sequence of events can be seen, but merely the maximum 
and the minimum values estimated. 

Curve-drawing instruments, in which an endless tape moves 
with greater or less rapidity, in front of the recording pen, are 
used for records of more rapidly changing events, as current, 
voltage, speed, acceleration of a rapid transit train cycle, etc. 
But to take a continuous record of an interurban railway substa¬ 
tion by a curve-drawing instrument moving with sufficient rapid¬ 
ity to show all the fluctuations, would be feasible only in special 
investigations; but the enormous length of the record would ex¬ 
clude it in commercial operation. 

One of the most rapid recording devices is the oscillograph, 
and its use has been of material assistance in electrical develop¬ 
ment, for instance in giving information on momentary short- 
circuit currents of alternators, on the performance of circuit 
breakers and other problems, upon which information could be 
derived in no other way. But the taking of a continuous record 
of station operation by oscillograph obviously is out of the ques¬ 
tion. 

While automatic recording devices are necessary in the nor¬ 
mal operation of electric systems, they are still much more es¬ 
sential under abnormal conditions, when things go wrong, and 
accidents happen. Usually no serious difficulty exists in design¬ 
ing apparatus to operate satisfactorily under normal conditions; 
also no serious difficulty exists in operating a system under 
normal conditions, but to meet the abnormal changes of acci¬ 
dental conditions is the serious problem of the electrical designer 
and of the station operator. 
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We really know relatively little of the abnormal conditions 
which are met in electrical operation, and most of our knowledge 
is rather theoretical, representing what might happen; but exact 
information of what actually happens is extremely limited. 
When some accident happens, whether it In* the iailure oi 
a transformer, or the shut-down of a hi*.* system, usually an 
investigation is made, reports called ha, and the witnesses 
cross-examined. But. the information gleaned from these ex¬ 
aminations is practically always unsatisfactory and incom¬ 
plete. Frequently no trained observer was present, or so many 
things happened almost simullaneouxly, that most of them could 
not be observed. The eireumsianees are very unfavorable for 
exact observation. The necessity of immediate net ion ex¬ 
cludes close observation and almost always exclude.^ immediate 



noting of the observations, so that the record urns! he based 
on the memory oi the observer, which is not very reliable in 
times of excitement. The personal element also crimes in, the 
natural tendency toward avoiding personal responsibility for 
the accident. The sequence of the events, which is all-important 
for the understanding oi their cause, is rarely noted in the excite¬ 
ment, and tints such examination hardly ever definitely fixes 
the cause of the accident, without, the necessity of very extensive 
guessing of more or less quest ionable reliability. If is, however, 
of the greatest import a nee to the operator as well as the man¬ 
ufacturer of the apparatus, to know exactly what happened, so 
as to guard against its reewmmee, and to fix the responsibility. 

For instance; in a large high voltage transmission system, 
partly illustrated diagraiimiaiieally in Fig. 1, a big transformer 
T in the generating station, a higlr-tension switch S in the gen- 
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erating station, and a transformer T' / at the end of a branch 
line, are destroyed. At the same time a flash-over occurs on the 
transmission line L. 

Postmortem examination of the transformer showed numerous 
arc burns on coils and on the tank, and the coils badly deformed 
and bent out of shape. Questioning of the operators elicited 
the information that lightning had been frequent during the 
period preceding the accident. One operator believed he had 
noticed static in the station for some time before the accident. 
It is suspected that numerous short circuits have occurred in 
the lines during the weeks preceding the accident. 

This information is altogether too meager to find out beyond 
doubt what actually happened. We can only theorize what 
may have happened, for instance: 

1. An arcing ground occurred on the line L, producing moder¬ 
ately high frequency—a few thousand cycles. This lasted for 
some time, possibly hours, until the high frequency broke 
down somewhere, either by electrostatic heating of the insula¬ 
tion, or by the continual impact of the oscillation. It broke 
down to ground in the station transformer T, and thereby 
caused a short circuit through transformer T and line L. The 
high-tension switch S , in attempting to open this short circuit, 
failed, due to the excessive current and the superposed high- 
frequency oscillation, burned up and so created a dead short 
circuit at the transformer terminals. The mechanical magnetic 
forces resulting therefrom in the transformer, moved the coils. 
The shock of the short circuit broke down the transformer T f 
at the end of the branch line. 

2. Numerous flash-overs had occurred during the preceding 
weeks in the transmission lines, resulting in heavy short cir¬ 
cuits^ While the transformers were strong enough to stand 
occasional short circuits, the short-circuit stresses were so enor¬ 
mous, that continual short circuits gradually impaired and finally 
broke down a transformer T. This resulted in the destruction 
of the circuit breaker S } the failure of the second transformer 
T', etc. 

3. Lightning entering the line L started a high-frequency 
cumulative surge in the transformers, producing spark dis¬ 
charges between the coils. The same or another lightning 
stroke flashed between the lines, caused a short circuit, result¬ 
ing in the destruction of the circuit breaker. The spark dis¬ 
charge in the transformers finally led to short circuit, which 
distorted the transformer coils. 
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4. An internal oscillation in the transformer, title to entranre 
of high-frequency lightning, or resulting from an arcing ground 
on the line, caused spark discharges in the circuit breaker, lead- 
ing to its destruction. The short circuit rcsnlling llee-frrmg 
moved the transformer coils and brought them snOiehmtlv 
near to either end of the tank, to cause arcing, over, with tin* 
resulting destruction of the transformer. 

Numerous other combinations of the phenomena muld still 
be devised, to account for the accident, tor instance, u\r * ran-. ■ 
former T* at the end of the branch line may have broken down 
first, and the accidental are may have produced the he b Hr 
quency, which damaged the circuit 1 freaker and main '* 
former,and flashed over the transmission iimnehs Hu* / :- d r 
the trouble started with n high-frequency orrdkenc. a 
transformer, or resulted In*m a UighqMmvr mes crea, - 
from lightning, or from an arcing ground on i he in * ■ a 

a combination of two eases, as high -frequency ard 

short circuit, cannot be learned from t be n\ adabk «•* 

information, Neither can it. be determined, comber ‘ be "raws- 
former was rncehaniea.lly too weak to stand a. - hois vevne , • v 
whether it was weakened by frequent deal emeu* s rovebdwd 

with high.frequency dialurbance s It is, howeveig oh mp> cage' 

to the manufacturer to fix the lYupoir ibtli*v, and to know 
whether the trans,formers are merhaubufSv too weak and wend 
be made stronger, and correspondingly m**tv rs- ot,. a 
whether and what additional protective devin-s .dmuld Hr A- • 
vclopcd, And it is of still greater importance t.o ih* n.. * e? 
companies, to tala* such steps a,- will insure oseomaUe n b 
ability of operation. 

If automatic recording, devices would shine wfeP hapm"*"vd 
and the sequence of the happeniugs, whether the trouble -Varo 4 
with lightning, or with an aiving t.*n t he line, or a !ip«- -Jean eir • 
emit and flow this originated, or a traiisfnr tiier miing m the 
generating station or the branch line, etc,, then m most ea-.v , 
the phenomena. enuhl In* exactly determined, and with reason- 
able certainty precaution against their recurrence taken. Abo, 
less difficulty would usually be experienced in fixing the re¬ 
sponsibility on the manufacturer of the apparatus, or on the 
operating engineer, or on pis major, A ; it stands at present, the 
transformers are rebuilt with greater meehauieal 'hoigh, ,md 
dangling devices against transformer Mirge-, in ailed, and e 
is “hoped” fhal the phenomena against;, which these guard, 
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were the causes of the trouble, but we cannot possess the con¬ 
fidence that the same will not happen again, and if similar 
troubles do occur again, it merely means that some of the other 
various possibilities were the initial cause of the trouble, and 
that the remedy would lie in the installation of an arcing ground 


suppressor, or in grounding the neutral, or in disconnecting the 
grounding of the neutral, or in reducing the sag of long spans 
to eliminate the swinging together of the lines, or in adding 
another disk to the suspension insulators, or in better weeding 
out defective insulators by high-frequency testing, etc. 

Numerous such instances could be given. Thus, in under¬ 
ground cable systems, breakdowns occur frequently in groups, 
or practically simultaneously, and it is difficult to determine 


uliich cable started the trouble. For some time, often days, 
troubles with feeders may have preceded the breakdown, and 
if properly recorded, would explain its cause and so give a 
greater probability of guarding against its recurrence, etc. 

The difficulty or impossibility of getting complete and exact 
records of what happens in electrical systems, and of the se¬ 
quence of the events, is the most serious limitation, at present, 
to providing protection for such systems. 

Automatic recording devices thus are of the greatest im¬ 
portance for the safety of operation of a system, especially 
where reliability is important. However, in case of trouble, 
the sequence of events commonly is so rapid, within seconds 
or less, that such devices must be capable of recording within 
fractions of seconds. The dial instruments, like the revolving- 
chsk recording meters, therefore, are out of the question, as they 
s ow everything within a few minutes as simultaneous. Curve- 
drawing instruments would have to run the tape rather rapidly. 
If we assume that 50 records are needed, and allow between 
8 and ■$ m. per second as the minimum, about 15 miles of tape 
would be unrolled per day, and to look all this over to see the 
records, obviously is impossible, especially when it is desirable 
to go back for weeks to see what has preceded. With phe¬ 
nomena like lightning, where several strokes may occur in one 
minute, and then no record for weeks or months, obviously 
any recording device with continuously moving tape is im¬ 
practicable. Where records are made at more or less Se¬ 
quent intervals sometimes, as with circuit breakers, at fairly 
regular^intervals, and sometimes, as with lightning discharges, 

verj irregular intervals—an instrument in which the tape 
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does not continuously move, but, as in the typewriter, moves 
only when making a record, is essential. 

To give reasonably complete information on the station per¬ 
formance under normal as well as abnormal conditions, records 
are required of the closing and opening of every circuit breaker, 
of the operation of the lightning arresters, of the appearance 
and duration of high frequency in the lines, of grounds and 
short circuits, possibly of excess currents, of over-normal and 
subnormal voltage, frequency, etc., etc. Considering then, 
that even a small station may conncrt. two or three lines, and 
each line has three phases, and a separate record of each phase 
is necessary, it is obvious that, a considerable number of re¬ 
cords is needed. With a stationary record sheet, moving only 
whenever a record is made, f.O records can easily be taken on 
the same sheet, and a hO-point multi recorder thus appears as 
a convenient unit. In such a. device, a sensitivity of at least 
* 'i second ' s desirable, so that phenomena following each 
other at intervals of ,j second or more, are separately record- 
ing, while everything which occurs within J second appears 
as of the same time. Such high sensitivity is desirable to get. 
the sequence of events which to the observer may appear 
simultaneous, as the breakdown of a number of feeders, He. 
Af the same time, such great rapidity «.f anion requires a power¬ 
ful mechanism, and, considering that the operat-im' mech¬ 
anism must be capable of working, very tnattv thousand times 
without failure by wearing out, the problem in the develop- 
ment, of such an automatic multi-recorder was rather a difficult, 
one. Also, when a record comes in within less than } second 
from the preceding one, while the record sheet is still moving 
m receiving the previous record, the second record would blur 
and this difficulty thus has to be overcome bv retarding the 
second record until the taps have erne to rest. 

On such a. multi recorder print, one record point, should be 
reserved for recording standard time at fixed intervals, thus 
giving the time correction of the clockwork which operates 
the recorder, so as to make it. possible to record the sequence 
0 "vents occurring almost simultaneously in distant stations 
and noted on different, multi-recorders. 

M A description of this instrument is given l>v prof. If. R, j.\ 
Creighton, in the A. I. R. If. Transactions, Vnl. XXXI pno 

p. S2f>. ’ 
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Discussion 

Charles L. Clarke: Dr. Steinmetz has referred to the tak¬ 
ing of continuous records by the oscillograph or other curve - 
drawing instrument, in which a photo-film or a paper tape is 
reeled off at a constant speed to maintain uninterrupted the 
time-element of the record, and he has in general called at¬ 
tention to the obvious impracticability of using an apparatus 
of this character adapted for recording events that may happen 
at quite widely separate times, such, for example, as. the normal 
switching operations in an electrical system, and which, further¬ 
more, is adapted to record with sufficient accuracy as to time, 
a very rapid sequence of events, such as a succession of opera¬ 
tions by automatic switches brought about by. abnormal .or 
accidental circumstances, or which will at least give a definite 
indication as to which event happened before all the others 
of the sequence. 

We are, nevertheless, generally accustomed to curve-draw¬ 
ing instruments in which the time record depends upon the con¬ 
stant progression of a tape, or its equivalent in the form of a 
rotating paper disk. But in order that the record may not be 
of practically immeasurable size and commercially out of the 
question, sacrifice of close accuracy in the time record has to 
be made by running the tape at a very slow speed. Thus a 
rapid succession of recorded events is merged indistinguish- 
ably together as if but one event had happened, and naturally 
there is no way of finding out which occurred first. 

In the multi-recorder a radical departure from the old way 
of continuously recording time by constant motion of a tape 
and superposing thereon the happening of other events, when 
they happen, has been made, and in its place has been sub¬ 
stituted the method of simultaneously printing upon the tape 
when at rest, the occurrence of a particular event and the time 
at which it takes place, followed by a slight progression of the 
tape to receive the record of the succeeding event and time it 
occurs, and so on. 

This is all the record that is needed, when vital events to be 
noted are not of a continuous or flux character, but take place 
at definite and recurring instances of time, as, for example, in 
switching operations, for recording which the instrument be¬ 
fore us was primarily designed. The record is kept without 
the use of an inordinate length of tape and is in fact in a very 
condensed and handy form; nevertheless, accuracy in respect 
to time is insured to a very close degree. This is the funda¬ 
mental merit of the apparatus, which has in this instance been 
reliably put in practical form by skilful attention to mechanical 
and electrical details. 

The applications of the multi-recorder that are apparent are 
many, and numerous other uses for it will doubtless be found 
from time to time. 

In the paper describing the device, published in the A. I. E. E. 
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Transactions, Vol. XXXI, 1912, p. 825, abundant evidence is 
given of its value for recording switching operations in an electrical 
system. The record made under normal conditions is a watch 
over the proper performance of duty by the switchboard at¬ 
tendant, while under accidental and abnormal circumstances 
the instrument not only stands guard over the attendant to 
record his correct moves, or his blunders, but may lie adapted 
to pick up and record the shortcomings of the system in respect 
to the matters that are outside his jurisdiction, or his ability 
to control. 

Its action is so rapid that the sequence of operation of oil 
switches can be noted. Time-element relays can be cheeked 
to the nearest second. Duration of accidental short-circuits 
and surges can be recorded. It notes whether a, feeder is alive, 
and if so, the time when, and initially from which end, it, was 
energized. It may keep watch over the care of aluminum light¬ 
ning arresters in respect to charging them properly and at correct 
intervals, and that they are not abused by charging them for 
too long a time. The connections of the imiUi-reeorder can be 
used to make the load dispatcher’s dummy switchboard, in a 
power station automatic. More; rapid switching can lx* carried 
on, as the exact conditions arc* always before him. Signals and 
responses from one* part of the station to another can be recorded, 
also starting, synchronizing and stopping generators, operation 
of ventilating motors, and various auxiliary apparatus. De¬ 
termination of the value of the overhead, ground wire of a 
transmission line by recording the lightning strokes (ordi¬ 
narily recorded by puncturing paper) is feasible, in which ap¬ 
plication the instrument would take the place of a large corps 
of observers located along the line, and with elimination of the 
confusing uncertainties of many observations tempered by the 
personal equation of different individuals. Its reliability and 
utility in practical service have already been fully demonstrated 
for those of the foregoing purposes to which it has been thus- 
far applied. 

The probable utility of the multi-recorder in automatically 
noting the time and duration of application of successive; steps 
in manufacturing processes suggests itself; it might be a process 
for making insulating material, requiring exact intervals of 
application of current potential and heat, or processes in a 
chemical works, or in refineries, etc. It might be applied in 
boiler rooms of large; power stations to check the testing of 
gages, the opening and closing of valves, dampers, firing opera¬ 
tions, etc. 

The operations going ’on in railway switch towers at import¬ 
ant crossings and at large yards and terminals are easily within 
the ability of the instrument to record; likewise record may be 
made at headquarters of the calls from police telephone and 
fire alarm boxes. 

Tally can be kept on the operation of some machine tools, 
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for instance, punch presses, to insure that the normal output 
is forthcoming. . 

The time when' employees come on and go off duty can be 
centrally recorded. 

We have before us the 24-hour power log of a cement manu¬ 
facturing company, in the form of a large sheet ruled off verti¬ 
cally for time, and horizontally for apparatus, and for various 
other data, the record of which is to be noted each hour. The 
record for “apparatus in operation,” includes engine-driven 
generators, exciters, air compressers, condensers, pumps, stoker 
engines, boilers, and fifty-one motors; there are also places for 
record of load curve, wattmeter readings, general data, mis¬ 
cellaneous readings, coal data, and crews on duty. 

This log is filled in daily by hand. The record for all the ap¬ 
paratus noted above could be made by a multi-recorder, and 
also that for the crews on duty. The application would in this 
instance be easy, and not necessarily call for an automatic 
electric contact ’ device on the apparatus to cause a record. 
The duty of the man on the job would simply be to press one 
electric button when an apparatus was started, and press an¬ 
other when it stopped. This I believe would insure proper 
attention to duty in most cases. The man would, know that 
his record was made beyond his ability to alter it, when he 
pressed the button, and he would be likely to see to it that the 
record was made at the right time. If, however, circumstances 
should make it important to record the operation of apparatus 
beyond any doubt, a suitable electric switch device could be 
applied thereto; this would absolutely prevent tampering with 
the time recorded. The log now used presents every oppor¬ 
tunity for tampering, to the extent that the operative learns 
from experience what can be done without detection; it also offers 
a chance for errors resulting from not making a record at the 
proper time, but neglecting so to do and trusting to memory 
to fill it in at a later time. The face of this log is an additional 
suggestion of possible fields for the commercial application of 
the multi-recorder. 


Presented at the 2nd Midwinter Convention of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
New York, N. Y., February 27, 1914, under the 
auspices of the Electric Power Committee. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF ALUMINUM-CELL LIGHTNING 

ARRESTERS 


BY 15. 15. F. CREIGHTON 
Abstract of Paper 

This paper gives a brief survey of the conditions of operation 
of aluminum-cell arresters, without any description of the forms 
of the arresters. References are made to recent investigations 
of lightning phenomena and their possible effects on the design 
of protective apparatus used at present. The d-c. aluminum ar¬ 
rester is most economical and represents the highest possible 
grade of protection. In connection with the a-e. aluminum 
arrester the following points are discussed: dielectric spark lag, 
dissolution of film, charging resistance, oscillations, damping, de¬ 
grees of surges due to natural operations and accidents, and in¬ 
sulations which withstand these surges. Charging resistance on 
aluminum arresters is chosen to make surges harmless, and the 
charging, resistance gives great immunity from damage to the 
arrester itself by any accidental and temporary local condition 
in the arrester. In conclusion, the aluminum-cell arrester may 
justly, be regarded as a standardized electrical device founded on 
sol i d fun d am en tal pri n ei pi es. 


A LTHOUGH the aluminum-cell lightning arrester is 
now many years old in practise, there is available in the 
Transactions of the Institute, very little definite scientific 
information on tin's subject. I f has seemed preferable to produce 
certain results rather than describe beforehand how such results 
were to be obtained. The practise of the aluminum arrester 
has now settled down to definite sets of conditions, and it is the 
object of this paper to consider standard conditions and open up 
the subject to discussion. Aluminum lightning arresters will be 
treated in general on points that may seem debatable. No 
detailed description of apparatus will be given herein. 

The question is often asked—Will certain types of arresters 
be superseded? I n very few eases has it been possible to give a 
definite answer to such a question, owing to incomplete knowl¬ 
edge of cloud lightning phenomena. It has been possible to say 
that if future investigations of cloud lightning prove that every 
lightning stroke is of high frequency and steep wave front, 
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certain changes would come about under these conditions; it 
would be possible to prophesy, with considerable confidence, 
that many types of lightning arresters now in use would disap- 
pear. The natural growth of protection would be along the line 
of various types of high-frequency absorbers. 

If, on the other hand, it should be shown that lightning is 
always of low frequency, and gives the surge a sloping wave front, 
then again, it would be fairly safe to prophesy the contrary— 
that very few of the lightning arresters now in use would disap¬ 
pear, and that probably no other devices would take their place. 

Recent investigations of lightning phenomena have confirmed 
our views that cloud lightning has wave fronts of various degrees 
of steepness, and without question some of the lightning strokes 
are not high-frequency effects but are of the nature of simple 
impulses. The writer’s recent experiences along this line have 
been gained by indirect methods. Lightning arresters have been 
put out which were sensitive to very high frequencies, and at 
high frequencies had very good protective qualities; but at very 
low frequencies their spark potentials were greater than at high 
frequency. Other arresters equally sensitive to both high and 
low frequencies have been installed in the same locality. This 
experience has indicated that many of the strokes are of low 
frequency. The most valuable and practical investigation of 
lightning arresters that has yet been made on a large scale has 
been carried on by Mr. D. W. Roper, and no doubt these results, 
which are incomplete at the present time, will be made available 
at some later date. More direct measurements of lightning 
taken with an oscillograph have been made by Mr. L. A. De 
Blois. These, I believe, are the most valuable direct tests that 
have been made in many years. I am personally indebted to 
both Mr. Roper and Mr. De Blois for information on their 
researches, and I understand that their valuable work will be 
presented to the Institute at some future meeting.* 

In the development of the present standard arresters our 
knowledge of lightning gave us no alternative but to assume that 
lightning had all the characteristic qualities of the various 
surges that could be produced in the laboratory. For example, 
we have assumed: 

That the frequency might be from zero to 5,000,000 cycles 
per second. 

*See paper by L. A. DeBlois, Some Investigations on Lightning Pro¬ 
tection for Buildings, page 519, this volume. 
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1 hat the wave front might lie either vertical or angular. 

That the quantity of electricity was both large and small. 

We have known from our earliest investigations that several 
strokes came in succession. It was also necessary to l ake into ac¬ 
count the effects of the energy from the generator which followed 
the lightning discharges. In this way we have endeavored to lie 
prcpaied to meet any new inlornvat.ion that might conic con¬ 
cerning lightning strokes. Naturally, all these different factors 
could not he given equal weight in the design, and therefore, 
as mote definite information regarding the nature of lightning 
is obtained, the designs will lie strengthened in the features 
that these investigations may show are weak. It, is a matter of 
increasing the ultimate efficiency by a small percentage. 

The direct-current aluminum arrester is practically ideal from 
the standpoint ol protection. It has no series gap anil therefrom 
if gains two valuable characteristics: the first, of these is the elim¬ 
ination ol any dielectric spark lug; and the second is the ab¬ 
sorption of high frequencies which have a less potential than the 
circuit potential. Commenting on these two conditions, the 
dielectric spark lag, although it is ever so small, is still appreciable 
as compared with the time ol movement- ol a surge along over¬ 
head lines. A surge will travel a mile (I .(Mild km.) in about- 
live millionths ol a second. If I lie surge is a mile long, and the 
dielectric spark lag is live millionths (if a second, such a surge 
will have passed along the line without starting a spark across 
the gap. I lie only means ol discharging such a surge would he 
by inti educing a choke coil in its path and thus delaying its move¬ 
ment sufficiently to allow the spark gap to become ionized. 
Sinee. the spark gap of the a-e. aluminum arrester has a set ting 
which may he only 2o per cent, above the line potential, high- 
frequency surges can he deducted into the arresters if the 
potential either ol the surge or the superposed value on 
the (i()-eyele potential reaches the spark value. If the generated 
potential happens to lie zero at. the instant, if is evident that the 
surge itself must, have a value 2.1 per cent, above normal in order 
to causes the arrester gap to spark. The d r. aluminum arrester, 
by its direct connection, isal.de to pick up surges of all frequencies 
and all potentials immediately on their arrival at the terminals 
of the arrester. 

The practical demonstration of the protection afforded by 
these d-c. aluminum arresters confirms the theoretical work and 
experimental tests made on the cells. The discharge rate at 
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double potential is more than a million times as great as the leak¬ 
age current at normal potential. 

From a practical standpoint, the cost of such arresters must be 
considered. While the cost and upkeep of the d-c. aluminum 
arrester is greater than for the older types using gaps and series 
resistances, still the aluminum arrester is the more econom¬ 
ical one to use. The higher protection given by the cells would 
justify some increase in expense on account of the better service 
that can be maintained. But, as a matter of fact, the actual 
expenditure for the protection as a whole becomes less, due to 
the fact that good protection on the cars makes a less demand 
for the use of arresters along the trolley line. The saving in the 
cost of line arresters will more than compensate for the extra 
cost and upkeep of the aluminum arrester. Moreover, even 
with the very best types of gap arresters on trolley cars and 
trolley lines it is impossible in lightning-infested districts to 
maintain the car service. The percentage of protection from the 
gap type of arresters is not high enough even when the best ar¬ 
rangement of wiring and choke coils is used in conjunction with 
the arresters. 

There is one further function of the d-c. aluminum arrester 
that, has considerable value, and that is the absorption of electro¬ 
magnetic surges coming from the interruption of accidental short 
circuits on the trolley line. Such high potential across loaded 
motors has a tendency to cause flashing around the commutators. 
If the flashing around the commutator is caused by the excess 
potential, then the d-c. aluminum arrester will relieve the trouble. 

Answering, then, the frequently asked question—Will the 
d-c. aluminum arrester be superseded?—the answer is, in prin¬ 
ciple, no. Improvement in details may be made, and there may be 
discovered some new and better substance than the aluminum 
film, but none is yet known. Any degree of protection that is de¬ 
sired at its terminals can be obtained by the use of this arrester. 
An improvement in the length of life of the arrester is desirable, 
but this will not be superseding it. The discovery of some new 
substance that will give the same electric valve effect at a defi¬ 
nite voltage only slightly above the operating voltage would be 
no particular improvement, unless perhaps it might be something 
that would not deteriorate when left disconnected from the cir¬ 
cuit. 

Turning next to the a-c. aluminum arrester, it was found 
impracticable to maintain simplicity and long life in the arrester 
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and at the same time keep the arrester directly connected to 
the circuits. For this reason the horn gap was introduced in 
series with the aluminum cells. Since the hydroxide films on 
the aluminum plates gradually dissolve in the electrolyte it 
becomes necessary to introduce a method of charging the cells. 
The simplest method was first tried: it consisted of bringing the 
horns near each other and. reducing the gap to a very small 
value. Many trial installations were made under these conditions 
and no bad, effects were obtained. When the number of arresters 
in use ran up into the thousands, then an occasional trouble 
resulted from the rush of current into the aluminum cells. 

The aluminum cells are condensers and as such will take 
initially a considerable rush of current. Furthermore, the dis¬ 
solution of the aluminum films required a considerable quantity of 
electricity from the line to reform them. Where the films had been 
subjected to unusual dissolutions either by standing in hot electro¬ 
lyte, resulting from atmospheric temperature or long periods of 
discharging, or from neglect to charge, the current rush into the 
aluminum cells became a. serious menace, mostly to the arrester 
itself. Since there is no external indication of a bad condition 
of the aluminum cells, even an expert would be unable to know 
if it were permissible to close the charging gap of the arresters. 
This led naturally to the use of charging resistances in series 
during the ten seconds a, day needed to charge the arrester. 
The charging resistance is an added expense and an added com- 
I dication. But the added complication is relatively small, and the 
all-around increase in the safety of the arrester is great enough 
to justify both the cost and complication, from the user’s stand¬ 
point. 

The subject of possible surges accompanying the charging of 
aluminum arresters is one far more pertinent in an article written 
for foreign readers than in one for American engineers. The for¬ 
eign operators seem to have had misfortunes with their arresters 
that have not been duplicated in America, The reason for this 
might be attributed to a number of different causes, depending 
upon the country and the localities. These reasons might be 
enumerated as methods and care in manufacture, the lack of 
definite and emphatic instructions to operators, poor distribution 
of insulation in transformer coils, and difficult situations caused 
by any one of several factors, such as, for example,.-high temper¬ 

ature, bad regulation of the line, and insufficient care after an 
arrester had been called on to discharge continuously during an 
accidental ground. 
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The general results from any one or more of the foregoing 
enumerated factors may be classified under two heads: first, a 
short circuit in the arrester and consequent interruption on the 
line; and second, surges set up on the line without any damage 
to the arrester. Nearly all these conditions can be rendered 
harmless by the use of charging resistances. The one important 
exception is the matter of bad regulation of a line in which the 
power voltage is allowed to rise to values above the spark 
potential of the arrester. Under these conditions of discharge 
the arrester is no longer being used as such, but rather as a rheo¬ 
stat to absorb the generated power. The arresters cannot, at 
any reasonable expense, be designed to act as rheostats. 
While it might, in special cases, be possible to develop arresters 
which would withstand these conditions, the better solution of 
the problem is to improve the regulation. If care in manufactur¬ 
ing the aluminum plates and the electrolyte is not taken, 
and the installation made free of dirt and impurities in the elec¬ 
trolyte, more or less deteriorated conditions will exist through¬ 
out the life of the arrester. Certain kinds of impurities have 
a strong destructive effect on the films. A condition of un¬ 
usually high operating temperature may call for an electro¬ 
lyte especially adapted to high temperatures, or it may 
simply be taken care of by charging two or more times a day. 
Dissolution of the film from standing in hot electrolyte after the 
arrester has discharged continuously for a number of minutes can 
cause no trouble if a reasonable charging resistance is used, as the 
series resistance limits the current to a value which will not 
damage the arrester. With the exception, then, of high genera¬ 
tor potentials from bad regulation of voltage, there is no diffi¬ 
cult problem connected with the use of aluminum arresters. 

A discussion of the aluminum arresters would not be complete 
without some reference to the possible surges that may be set 
up by the charging of the arrester. Surges on an electrical 
system may be considered in a list of ascending degrees of severity. 
Turning on an incandescent lamp sets up an electric wave on the 
system by calling on the generator for more power. A surge 
of this kind is of the third order of importance, and therefore, 
entirely negligible. It is well known that any spark or arc in the 
circuit containing inductance and capacity tends to set up oscil¬ 
lations, but if the resistance in series is equal to, or greater than, 
the critical resistance, oscillations will be prevented. 

It is common practise to-day to open and close circuits which 
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contain inductance and capacity without introducing in series 
a resistance to absorb the transient surges that are thereby set up. 
It is also common practise to-day to use circuit breakers to open 
accidental short circuits in which there is a high value of surge 
energy, and sometimes high voltages. 

Going still a step further, every circuit is subject to accidental 
arcing grounds, which produce continually on the circuit danger¬ 
ous surges which are often but slightly damped. It is difficult to 
protect apparatus from these most severe conditions of surges. 
In general, however, apparatus is built to withstand severe 
treatment, and there is but a small percentage of loss. There¬ 
fore, when we come to consider surges on the system we should 
take into account the conditions of insulation in relation to the 
severity of the surge. 

In all. these graded degrees of severity of surges, where should 
the aluminum arrester be placed? If there were a demand for it, 
the arrester could be placed in the list next to the negligible surge 
of connecting an. incandescent lamp to the circuit, and this 
could be accomplished, by using graded resistance in charging. 
In view of the insulation of the apparatus that is needed for the 
usual condition of operation and to withstand the inevitable 
accidents which cause severe surges from time to time, the use 
of graded charging resistance would be a needless and inconsis¬ 
tent precaution. It is sufficient to say that it could be done if it 
were desired. 

What is actually done is more reasonable. A relatively large 
value of resistance is used, in the charging circuit, limiting the 
current to a range of 5 to 15 amperes* Charging resistances are 
an intrinsic part of aluminum arresters as now manufaetured. 
Strong recommendations have been made to operators to add 
them to their older arresters. A characteristic answer is to the 
effect that £< our arresters have been charged through a gap for 
six years without trouble, and we are satisfied.” The change 
is brought about not by reason of surges, unless they cause 
telephone interference, but rather on the ground that the arres¬ 
ter is made more immune from damage to itself. 

In foreign countries, with their water jets and resistance types 
of arresters, the controversy over arresters still waxes as warm 
as it did here in the formative period some eight or ten years ago. 
The following argument is advanced against the aluminum 
arresters: admitting that the charging resistance does away with 
the surges, what about the heavy strokes which cannot pass 
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through the charging resistance and therefore jump the main 
gap directly into the cells to ground? To anyone familiar with 
the practise here up to 1913 an answer is unnecessary. If this 
discharge path were a menace, devices could be used to mitigate 
it. The nature of the menace can be understood by a review 
of the past practise. There are several thousand aluminum 
arresters in use that have been charged through a gap without 
series resistance. Good practise now condemns the method, but 
there it is. Ten seconds’ charge a day produces over a thousand 
makes and breaks. There would therefore be more than a 
million total made per day and more than a billion in a few years. 
Judging by the rare cases of trouble in this vast number it cannot 
be much of a risk to allow a few discharges per year to pass 
directly to ground through the aluminum cells, especially in 
face of the fact that such a surge is so dangerously large that it 
cannot be relieved through the resistance, and therefore the surge 
itself is an undoubted menace to the insulation as it runs wild 
over the electrical system at 186,000 miles per second. 

The status of the aluminum arrester, therefore, is that of a 
device founded on the solid principle of a safety valve. It has 
definite limits of maximum current discharge rate and of energy 
absorption, beyond which damage to the arrester will result. 
In this respect it is no different from other standard apparatus. 
Years of experience have demonstrated that these limits are far 
above the usual demands of practise, but naturally it is not impos¬ 
sible to pass them. The flexibility to meet special conditions is 
great. Film area, internal resistance, relative gap settings, 
external resistance—all are readily adjustable to the demands 
which may possibly come as our knowledge of lightning and 
other surge phenomena is increased. 
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Discussion on “The Present Status ok Aluminum-Cell 
Lightning Arresters ” (Creighton), New York, Feb¬ 
ruary 27, 1914. 

V. Karapetoff: I would like U> ask Dr. Creighton whether lu* 
has had any experience with the glass condensers and valves 
made in Switzerland and known there as the Moseicki condensers 
and Giles valves. 

F. W. Peek, Jr.: It is some time since I have been actively 
connected with work on the aluminum lightning arrester. A 
number of years ago 1 had the good fortune to be able to make a 
study of lightning and the operation of the aluminum arrester 
on a practical line in Colorado. We had the co-operation <>i one 
of the operating companies in the experiments on this system, 
which was high up in the mountains. It was a 17,000-volt net¬ 
work and a 50,000-volt main transmission, with a 50,000-volt 
idle line upon which to experiment. Various forms of lightning 
arresters had been tried by this company without success, it 
was practically impossible to continue operation during a storm. 
At this time the aluminum arrestor was very new and we did 
not intend to make use of it as a practical protection; our idea 
was to make a study of lightning itself. 1 lowever, in an attempt 
to improve operating conditions if was decided to install rt tew 
aluminum arresters. These arresters could not, be obtained from 
the factory, at that time. It was a very difficult country to get 
into. A sufficient number of aluminum cones was obtained, 
however; containing tanks were built in the mountains, and the 
electrolyte w»ascompounded from chemicals bought at a local drug 
store. An arrester was thus built up and put info operation, and 
if did very good service. If was decided to install a few more. 
At a later period in tin* season these were obtained from the 
factory and were distributed to various substations. During 
the latter part of that season there were very severe storms and 
very little trouble. Many improvements have since been made 
In the arrester, notably in the electrolyte and in the addition of 
charging resist ance. 

The aluminum arrester is the only arrester at present that can 
take rare of a, condition of high energy lightning discharges of 
moderately steep wave front or moderate frequency. This is 
often the only condition; generally the prevailing one that must 
be met. Good protection is thus obtained in the majority of 
cases, with an occasional miss during the season. There are cer¬ 
tain conditions, generally in the minority, but which occasionally 
on a few systems are the prevailing ones, which no arrester with a 
gap can, unaided, satisfactorily take care of. These conditions 
are: 

1. Lightning impulses of exceedingly steep wave front and 
high voltage. 

2. Impressed high, frequency of a voltage insufficient to dis¬ 
charge the gap. 
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In condition (1), the dielectric breakdown time lag of the 
gap may prevent discharge of the arrester before discharge takes 
place at some weak point in the system. 

In condition (2), discharge does not take place at the gap 
because the voltage is not high enough, but the oscillations may 
build up high voltage internally in an apparatus containing 
inductance and capacity. 

Both conditions (1) and (2)—which may be considered as more 
or less special—may be taken care of by the proper arrangement 
of resistance, inductance and capacity. 

Good engineering requires as high system insulation as is 
economically possible, with the weak point at the lightning 
arrester. 

L. C. Nicholson: Electrolytic lightning arresters are coming 
to be very widely used, and I think by this time they are recog¬ 
nized as the standard type of station arrester. 

Frequently the question is asked—Are they efficient? Are 
they necessary? We operating people reply by saying, “ Yes, 
they are necessary, if you think so/’ the result being that most of 
us are afraid to leave them off. As far as I am acquainted with 
the operating results of this type of arrester, there is seldom any 
apparatus damaged when protected by such an arrester, 
and I will also say that when the apparatus is not protected 
by such an arrester, there is very seldom any damage. So it ap¬ 
pears that the arrester is all right. Except on extremely highly 
insulated transmission lines, damage to high-tension apparatus 
in the station by lightning is rare. 

Usually lightning effects are so localized that the line has its 
own trouble and keeps it. I am acquainted with an installation 
which uses a pretty wide gap between the line conductor and 
earth, say 100 per cent over voltage, which discharges once a year, 
and which seems to be about all the protection that the station 
apparatus really needs, judging from the fact that no station 
apparatus has been punctured. I am acquainted with other 
stations which have electrolytic lightning arresters and which 
are not troubled by lightning and I am acquainted with some 
which have electrolytic lightning arresters and are troubled by 
lightning, so that it is very much of a question as to whether 
lightning will or will not do damage under certain conditions of 
station protection. 

At least, the aluminum electrolytic lightning arresters have 
been developed to a point where there is no longer any danger of 
their exploding or giving any trouble on their own account if 
properly cared for, and the usual station attendant, with suffi¬ 
cient instructions, can properly care for the arresters and keep 
them in proper service. I feel sure that the addition of charging 
resistance has been of great benefit to the operation of this ar¬ 
rester. 

The pity is that these arresters cannot extend their influence 
beyond half a mile from the station. In most cases the trouble 
is beyond that point. 
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C. O. Mailloux: Reference has been made to the character of 
the “ front” of the wave which strikes a line or a portion of 
circuit protected by lightning arresters. It is known that the 
vertical front of a wave may be flattened out and sharpened to a 
point, so to speak, in passing through a reactance, it would 
seem therefore, as if one might expect that the character of the 
wave-front would depend somewhat upon the distance 1 rom the 
apparatus at which the lightning strikes the line, ( hie might 
expect that the lightning striking the line very close to 
the lightning arresters would produce a. current-wave having a 
squarer, straighter front, a more vertical one, than il it struck 
at some distance, owing to the difference in lino-reactance. It 
may be that in most cases this would not make much dill ere nee. 
In any case, it should be possible to alter the wave-front, to some 
extent, by the introduction of artificial reactance. 

C. P. Steinmetz: 1 wish to refer to only a lew features. 
Setting aside failures of insulation due to weakness or poor design 
of bushings, insulators, etc., it occasionally happens that even 
a good lightning arrester fails to protect coils ol transformers. 
The explanation of this is a feature which I have endeavored to 
make clear in my paper. These failures mean merely that when 
we speak of lightning we do not know the nature of t.lie surge, and 

it is necessary to make such studies as will determine it-.why at 

times the surges cause damage and other times they do not. 

The aluminum arrester, with a gap in series, may protect 
against any surge which reaches the aluminum cells. Any dis¬ 
turbance of a voltage less than that which will jump the gap and 
thus reach the aluminum cells naturally cannot be absorbed by 
the aluminum cells. Therefore, if we have a high-frequency oscil¬ 
lation of a voltage sufficiently low not to jump the spark-gap and 
incidentally sufficiently low not to do any damage to the line, such 
a voltage may not be able to do harm to the insulat ion trom line 
to ground, but when massing of the surge occurs in a, few turns 
of reactance, such as a single coil of a transformer, it may do very 
great damage, because, while the apparatus is designed to stand 
the line voltage, it is not designed to stand half the line voltage 
across say one-hundredth or one-thirtieth of the circuit. The 
main trouble due to high frequency comes from the local mass¬ 
ing of voltage across the reactance. 

I n speaking of high frequency we may refer to various different 
effects, and we also usually mean a thing which is not high fre¬ 
quency at all, is not even oscillation it is sleep wave front, 
A sleep wave front, to some extent, causes the same trouble, 
namely tlie same massing of voltage, but in other respects it is 
very different. Some types of protective devices, like the 
multi-gap arrester, are very sensitive to high frequency, and will 
discharge high-frequency surges of voltages much less than the 
operating voltage, but they are not sensitive to sleep wave front 
and may allow steady voltages of steep wave front to rise land>ove 
the circuit voltage without discharging. 
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Another illustration of this difference is given by the applica¬ 
tion of a condenser. Where there is very high frequency, a 
condenser shunted from line to ground may bypass or practically 
short-circuit the high frequency, but where there is a unidirec¬ 
tional wave the condenser will take a charge and thereafter 
offers no obstruction to the rise in voltage. 

We must realize that electrostatic capacity is not a lightning- 
protective device—is not by itself a protection. A capacity from 
line to ground merely is a thing which will charge and store the 
energy. The storage is transient and the energy in the condenser 
must be returned to the circuit. Thus the condenser in the line 
will have no effect at all on steady voltage, or on low frequency. 
The favorable action the condenser can have is apparently to 
short-circuit disturbances of relatively high frequency. 

Such disturbances, in my opinion, are rare, if they exist at all 
on transmission lines. For the reason that the capacity of 
the transmission line is so large, compared with the capacity 
which can economically be provided for in a condenser, any small 
condenser which can be shunted across the lines at the station 
would not be capable of appreciably short-circuiting the surge. 
Thus the high-voltage and the high-frequency disturbances of 
such volume and such current as can come in over the line are not 
cared for by any condenser of practicable size. 

It is different when the surge comes from the other direction— 
that is, where the high-frequency disturbance comes from the 
station. In the transformer, as in the line, the circuits have dis¬ 
tributed inductance and capacity, but in the transformers the 
inductance is very much greater, and the capacity very much 
less than in the line, and therefore the ratio of voltage*to current 
of the disturbance is very much greater. In other words, capac¬ 
ity has an appreciable effect on a traveling wave, when the ca¬ 
pacity is shunted around the high-potential windings of the 
transformer. 

The value of capacity in protective devices lies in the fact that 
it is a barrier against the passage of current at machine frequency 
without being a barrier to the passage of surge currents which are 
inherently of high frequency. Under these conditions it is pos¬ 
sible to use a resistance of low value in series with the condenser 
without absorbing any appreciable power at machine frequency. 
At high frequency, however, the power factor approaches unity 
and the maximum possible energy of the surges is absorbed. 
Thus it is seen that it is not the capacity in itself that is pro¬ 
tective, as the voltage absorbed by the capacity at high fre¬ 
quency is negligible, but it is the capacity allowing a properly 
proportioned resistance to give protection by absorbing the 
energy of the wave. 

This is the condition in the aluminum electrolytic cells, where 
there is a high equivalent resistance in series with the natural 
capacity of the cells. 

The capacity of the aluminum cell gives a moderate power 
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factor at average machine frequency, but when there is applied 
a frequency of i00,000 cycles, the power factor of the aluminum 
cell is practically unify, that is to say, practically all the high- 
frequency current which goes through the cell is dissipated as 
energy and does not store itself as energy to he turned back into 
the circuit, as would be done by a simple capacity. 

1 believe that the action of the aluminum cell can best be rep¬ 
resented by calling it a ecui \ ter-electroi iiotive-force device. 
It acts as a comi U ^r-eleclromolive~f<>ree shunt between circuit 
and ground after the voltage lias reached a definite value. Up 
to this definite value, /. c,, discharge voltage of the spark gap, 
it is an open circuit, and beyond that voltage it is a closed circuit. 
In the closed circuit condition it has about the same effect as if 
in a d~e. system you shunt a storage battery from the trolley 
wire to the ground. If you connect between the trolley wire and 
ground a 600-volt storage battery, then no lightning or any other 
disturbance will he able to raise the voltage of that trolley line 
appreciably above 600 volts, because any attempt to raise the 
voltage would merely cause a discharge through the storage 
battery. The discharge rate depends cm the internal resistance 
and voltage above the polarization of the storage battery; so it 
is in the aluminum cell, where the discharge rate depends on the 
voltage in excess of the polarization value and on the internal 
resistance of the cell, which, as we all know, is very low. 

Now,as to the possible danger from the use of the aluminum cell, 
which has been especially discussed by those who have had very 
little practical experience with it—that is, the question whether 
it may produce high-frequency oscillation. One argument 
against the. production of high f requency 1 have ment ioned already: 
the power factor of the aluminum cell is unify and it lias no capac¬ 
ity effect at high frequency, but it gives a thoroughly damped 
circuit of a resistance which prevents oscillations. But from 
another view-point, the best comparison is that given by Pro- 
lessor Creighton it is a safety valve from line to ground, of very 
high discharge rate. 

We would not think of installing a high-pressure steam boiler 
without a safety valve, arid still, many of us know that every 
once in a while you hear that a safety valve is really a source of 
danger, because if a steam boiler is superheated, and water is low, 
and just at the point where it is near blowing up, and if the safety 
valve operates, then the sudden shock of the safety valve opening 
may set off the explosion. Hut that is no reason for saying that 
it is unsafe to use safety valves and that all the steam boilers 
should be operated without them. It is exactly the same ease 
with the aluminum cel! or any protective device. If you pro¬ 
tect the system against over-voltage, and if the energy back of the 
over-voltage is very large, it means that to relieve the over-volt¬ 
age strain we have to provide a device with a high discharge 
rate, and the sudden coming into play of that high discharge 
rate, which is required to relieve the strain, means a sudden 
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shock to the system, and if you are near the breakdown point, 
that very shock may cause a breakdown. 

But it has been said that it is not necessary to have a free dis¬ 
charge, and that a resistance may be inserted between line and 
ground—a critical discharge resistance which will gradually 
relieve the voltage without oscillations. That is very nice. 
By so doing the shock is removed only by keeping the excess 
voltage on the line and the apparatus for a considerable time, and 
for the time, in fact, that it takes to discharge, and since the dis¬ 
ruptive strength depends on the time of applied voltage we wish 
to relieve, we must conclude that we are between two extremes. 
We have a condition of excessive voltage brought on by lightning 
or other disturbances. This voltage is dangerous, is certain to 
destroy apparatus and line if it stays long enough. We may 
gradually relieve, or we may suddenly relieve, but since the volt¬ 
age is certain to destroy, the most effective way is to relieve 
it as quickly as we can, even if in the extreme case the very 
suddenness of the relief may accelerate the damage, which is, 
however, very improbable. I do not know of any instance where 
this has occurred, and I think the point raised in this connection 
is more theoretical than actual. 

There is one point I want to mention about steepness of wave 
front. The steepness of wave front depends on the distance of 
the place from the point where the wave originates. Theoreti¬ 
cally, if you calculate transient phenomena of the line, you will 
find, by an equation, that the wave shape is so steady that the 
wave starting as a steep wave front retains its steep front all 
over the line. Practical experience shows that this is not so, and 
that is one of the various points where theory and calculation do 
not agree, or where, in our theory, we make an assumption w T hich 
we find is not warranted—that is, we assume the effective re¬ 
sistance and effective conductance to be constant, independent of 
the frequency, while in reality every decrement increases with in¬ 
crease in frequency. 

If you assume that the effective resistance of the line is a func¬ 
tion of the frequency, increasing with increasing frequency, then 
you would find in the equations (if the equation did not come out 
so complicated) which so far have been beyond the mathematical 
skill brought to bear upon them, that the steepness of the wave 
form decreases with increasing distance traveled by the wave. 

But while the equations have not yet been solved to give the 
values of the increase in resistance of the line, experimental 
evidence is available. There were some very interesting tests, 
for instance, made by Mr. Faccioli some years ago, on the wave 
produced by opening the high-tension switch in a 90,000-volt 
circuit. In that case, at and near the point of opening of the 
switch, the steepness of the wave front was such as to give, 
across a choke coil the inductance of w T hich was equivalent to 
50 feet of line, a potential difference of 30,000 volts, 
but the same size of coil on the same line at 20 miles distance, 
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gave no appreciable steepness of wave -that is to say, in 
the switching test there was no discharge, on the spark-gap 
shunted around this small reactance. Within 2d miles ol 
the wave front changed from an extremely stoe|» one to a very fiat 
one. This is the experimental evidence of the high resistance 
offered by the copper* line wire when the potential is suddenly 

applied. . 

E. E. F. Creighton: 1 feel that there is no need to say anything 
further about the Moseieki .condenser, in answer to Dr. Kara 
pc to IT’s question, as Dr. Steinmetz has already covered the :>ub 

X am glad that Mr. Nicholson has t hrown a little spice into the 
controversy by speaking ol the eases where apparatus was not 
damaged and ‘the arresters were installed, ami also eases where 
the apparatus was not damaged and the arresters were not in¬ 
stalled. Each one* of us speaks from hisexperienre, especially 
his own personal experience, and Mr, Nicholson, 1 take it, is 
speaking from his. If I may be permitted, I would like ?o ana¬ 
lyse some of the conditions under which he has been operating 
and then contrast them with some other experiences which have 
been gained on other transmission lines where the conditions are 
different. 

On that particular system to whieh Mr. Nicholson referred 
there was, a few years ago, an almost insurmountable problem 
of keeping the lines operating during thunderstorms, 1 have the 
greatest admiration for the way in whieh Mr. Nicholson Juts 
attacked this problem and obtained a workable solution. The 
point of it was that the insulators on the line had not only less 
factor of safely than they needed, but. they punctured, and where 
every insulator on the line is a lightning arrester it is. quite true 
there is less need of lightning arresters in the station, Under 
these conditions the principal net**] of a lightning arrester in the 
station is where the lightning happens to strike in the neighbor¬ 
hood, and that, I think, corresponds to Mr, Nicholson's remark 
that it. is too bad the lightning arresters cannot reach on? mure 
than a half-mile from the station, 1 should say that h is. too bad 
the lightning is so terribly concentrated at points, on the line, 
That represents* to my mind, the experience gained in that partic¬ 
ular ease. 

On two other lines I know of, where the insulation of the lines 
was made for operation at 100,000 volt.:; and the operating volt 
age was only 20,000 and 10,000 volts, the results were quite 
different. Since the factor of safety fit the insulators was about 
10, they were not functioning as lightning anv ti’s or protectors 
for the apparatus, and consequently every lightning stroke that 
appeared on the line came with horrible impetus into the station. 
Switch bushings, transformer bushings, and other insulation that 
had withstood tire conditions of other circuits, immediately 
began to break down from (lash-over *>r by puncture. Light¬ 
ning arresters of the best type were then required. 
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This is a condition that is gradually growing all over the coun¬ 
try. Everywhere operators find that insulation on the line is an 
important factor, and are increasing the factor of safety in the 
line insulators. Personally, I would never use a factor less than 
three times normal potential, preferably still higher. The extra 
investment in insulators is worth while. This ultimately neces¬ 
sary practise will increase the need of lightning arresters. 

The lightning arrester in itself is not a surge protector, but an 
over-potential protector. The gap setting is 25 per cent above 
normal operating voltage, and the arrester will operate as a surge 
protector only after the gap sparks and connects the aluminum 
cells directly to the line. I am somewhat disappointed that there 
has not been more adverse criticism, as our foreign friends are 
finding a great many things to say. I feel that any criticism or 
any failure of the aluminum arrester to protect the circuit can 
be explained by some weak local condition, or, otherwise, the 
design of the arrester can be easily modified to meet new condi¬ 
tions. As Dr. Steinmetz has so well emphasized today, the great 
need at the present time is more definite information. A few 
years ago it was a very common thing to have bushings fail on 
transformers and switches, but today, due to the presence of the 
al uminum lightning arrester, these faults have almost entirely 
disappeared. Those that have not disappeared I hope to be able 
to give a reason for, at some not far distant time, as a result of the 
study of porcelain insulators at high frequencies. Porcelain 
insulators and bushings have a different strength at 60 cycles 
on which they are usually tested, from their strength at very 
high frequencies, such as 200,000 cycles per second—or its equiva¬ 
lent, expressed as steepness of wave front. 
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TRAFFIC STUDIES IN AUTOMATIC-SWITCHBOARD 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


BY W. LEE CAMPBELL 


Abstract of Paper 

The paper describes a telephone traffic recording machine by 
means of which not only the number of calls for a given period, 
but also the average duration of each call, is mechanically regis¬ 
tered on a moving tape. The observations recorded here were 
taken on an automatic telephone system^ The graphical record 
shows the exact duration of each connection, the number of con¬ 
nections made during a given interval, and the number of simul¬ 
taneous connections in service at each instant. By means of these 
records it is possible to study the relative efficiency of small and 
large trunk groups, the average holding time of calls, and these 
observations permit the switches and trunks to be so arranged 
that the calls will be evenly distributed among the trunks in each 
group. 

T HE WORD “traffic’ 5 as used in telephone practise applies 
to the volume of calls which a system handles. To meas¬ 
ure traffic it is necessary to know not only the number of calls 
for a given period or interval of time, but also the average 
duration of each connection or call. A knowledge of traffic, 
and the laws governing it, is essential to the proper design and 
operation of either an automatic or a manual system. 

Observations of Traffic 

In well-managed manual switchboard central offices it is 
customary to study traffic conditions by taking peg counts and 
plug counts. A peg count is a count of all connections made 
during a definite time interval by each of the operators. A 
plug count is a count at a definite instant of all plugs in use. 
In addition to these, stop-watch observations must be made to 
determine. the average length of connection, or “trunk hold¬ 
ing time 55 , as it is often called. Where the trunk holding time 
is known, a good way to take both a peg count and a plug count 
has been to use a recording ammeter connected into a circuit 
supplying energy to some or all of the relays; then knowing the 
average ampere-hours consumed by each connection, it is a 
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comparatively simple matter to determine from the ammeter 
records both the total number of connections made and the 
maximum number of connections existing at the busiest instant. 
The latter is an especially important matter because it determines 
the amount of connecting equipment required to take care of 
the peak load. 

It is very difficult, if not impossible, to secure a very accurate 
peg count or plug count. Operators frequently make mis¬ 
takes in registering calls during a peg count and observers make 
mistakes in counting plugs; mistakes are also made in distin¬ 
guishing between cord circuits actually in use and those which 
are apparently in service but really idle, because the conversa¬ 
tion of the parties using them has been completed. 

In automatic central offices, counts corresponding to peg 
counts are occasionally taken by counting the operating switches 
as they complete connections. Calls are also counted by the use 
of a meter on each trunk; these are generally installed by connect¬ 
ing the release magnets of 2nd or 3rd selector switches on each 
section of the switchboard to a separate busbar, in series with 
which is a |-ohm relay which operates each time a switch releases, 
and closes a circuit through a meter. Counts similar to plug 
counts have been taken by counting all of the like trunking 
switches in operated position at given times. 

Traffic-Recording Machine 

All of these methods of measuring traffic have their dis¬ 
advantages and it is believed, therefore, that telephone traffic 
engineers and telephone engineers in general will be interested 
in a new recording device and some of the results secured by its 
use during the past year in making traffic studies in automatic 
switchboard plants, on a somewhat elaborate scale. The 
special feature aimed at in this machine was to secure a graph¬ 
ical record which would show the exact duration of each connec¬ 
tion, the n um ber of connections made during a given interval and 
the n um ber of bona-fide simultaneous connections in service 
at each instant. 

The machine as devised consists of a mechanism for passing 
a strip of paper about 6 in. (15.2 cm.) wide over an inked ribbon 
and onto a receiving roll at definite rate of speed, with a number 
of markers (40 in all) arranged side by side over the paper, 
so that when any marker is pressed against the paper the inked 
ribbon leaves a corresponding line on the paper. Each marker 
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is provided with an armature and an electromagnet tor operating 
it; the latter is electrically connected to themechanism asso¬ 
ciated with one automatic switchboard trunk in such a way that 
whenever that trunk is occupied by a call, the potential estab¬ 
lished on the trunk for guarding purposes serves also to cause 
current to flow through the electromagnet and energize it 
as long as the connection lasts. 

Two views of this machine are shown in Pig. F !' is t lie 
roll feeding paper to the machine; R is the receiving roll; .1/ are 
the markers; Fisa pendulum vibrator tuned to run at a lined 
speed, so as to make and break at regular intervals the circuit 
through the electromagnet operating the step-by step pawl 
and ratchet movement PR, which turns the receiving roll 
and thus draws the paper through the machine; ft M isa device 
for moving the ribbon at intervals so that file portion imme¬ 
diately under the markers will always be Milfieientls inked, 
A skeleton view of the mechanism with its associated circuits 
is shown in Fig. 2. 

Sample Observations with Machine 

A section of the paper tape taken from the machine and cov¬ 
ering a record of calls during a busy half-hour on a set ot trunks 
in the business central office of a city in Michigan is shown in 
Fig. 3. 

One especially interesting feature is the remarkably short 
period of time which occurred in many instances 1 >etween the 
release of a trunk and its seizure for another connection. 1 his 
is of material aid in promoting trunk efficiency, and is due to the 
automatic switchboard, As indicated in the figure, the 
vertical lines mark ,*~mm. periods. It was lound that by means 
of a char to meter, it was not a difficult matter to sum up the 
lengths of the lines on each la-pc, so that the average length 
of call might be obtained; and it. is apparent that a curve may 
be very readily made from this sheet, which will show the 
number of simultaneous connections at each instant, as the 
curves in Fig. 4. In fact, any I raffle data desired may be se¬ 
cured from the tape. 

The upper curves A and B, in Fig, 4, arc taken respectively 
from the upper and lower halves of t he same tape, from whose 
totals the lower curve was const meted , 

Trunk Efficiency 

The writer's purpose in presenting these curves is to give a 
graphical illustration of the relative efficiency of small and large 
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trunk groups, by noting the fact that while in the group A 
the maximum number of simultaneous connections is 8 an« in 
group B the maximum number is 18, the maximum ^number m 
a combination of the two is not 18 plus 18, but 32. . ns is 
merely an illustration of the law of increase m dlictency <> 
trunks as the size of the group increases which has been well 
known to telephone engineers for years; but the millions not 
aware of any other device which makes it possible to study the 
working of the law so satisfactorily. The fact that the great ei 
efficiency of large trunk groups is due to a smaller ratio of peak 
load to average load is very clearly demonstrated by the curves 
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in Fig. f>, which wore constructed from data secured in an office 
of 7950 lines, by making simultaneous observe! urn/, during the 
busy period, of; each of six working days, on the nuiuhet of con¬ 
nections in service at. given instants in each 100-line sceUmi 
of the entire plant. Note the much greater variation. (Fig. a) 
in the percentage ot connections in the average 100-liue giuitp 
than in the 1000-line section, and the very small variation in 
the load of the entire plant. 

It is customary to define the peak load in terms of the average 
load or the total busy-hour load. One ot tire curves, A in 
Fig. 0, shows, for calls of 83 seconds duration, the relation 
between the total busy-hour load and the peak load, in automatic 
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switchboards; or, in other words, the number of trunks needed 
at the peak instant for busy-hour loads of various sizes. This 
curve follows the formula: 

Number of trunks = T C + 3.785 (1 — T)y/CT (1) 

For call lengths of less than 130 sec. this formula may be written 
in the simplified form: 

Number of trunks = T C + 3.7 y/T C (2) 

T is the average holding time in hours, and C is the number 
of busy-hour calls. 

Average Holding Time 

The curve B in Figure 6 is drawn for an average holding 
time of 83 seconds, because some tens of thousands of obser- 

-A ENTIRE OFFICE OF 7950 WORKING LINES 

- B A 1000-LINE SECTION CONTAINING 950 WORKING LINES 



vations made in different automatic plants show this to be 
slightly above the average duration of connection. The 
83-sec. standard is divided as follows: 

Setting up of automatic connection. 6 sec. 

Waiting for called party to respond ..9.5 “ 


Conversation.66.5 “ 

Release of connection. 1 “ 

Total.83 sec. 


Call lengths vary greatly in different offices.. For example, 
in one of the cities in which studies w T ere made with the traffic 
recording machine, it was found that while the average length of 
calls for the entire system was 81.25 sec., it was 130 sec. on the 
trunks to an outlying residence office and 100 sec. on trunks to 
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manual private-branch exchanges; but observations made on 
inter-communicating calls in automatic private-branch ex¬ 
changes have, in a number of instances, shown an average call 
length as low as 43 sec. 

In connection with the studies of average call length, it was 
found that in approximately 12 per cent of the calls the calling 
party received the busy signal; and 16 per cent received no re¬ 
sponse from the called party, either because he was beyond 
the reach of the telephone, or did not answer the signal before 
the calling party disconnected. 



BUSY-HOUR CALLS CARRIED PER GROUP OF TRUNKS 


Fig. 6 


Curve A shows relation between the number of busy-hour calls and circuits m a group. 

AV Crrll“l S t the% 8 eit!o°n bttweSftie Si of circuits in a group and the number of 
busy-hour calls carried per circuit. 


Trunk Grouping 

It is common practise in automatic switchboard systems 
to arrange the switches and. the trunks so that the calls will 
be evenly distributed among the trunks in each group. This 
is done to distribute the wear on the trunking switches, to ensure 
all the switches enough operation to keep them in good working 
order and to reduce the risk of two parties seizing a trunk at the 
same instant. Sometimes it is advisable, however, to provide 
that the trunks in a group will be selected successively: for ex¬ 
ample, if there are 10 trunks in a group, the trunk-selecting 
mechanism will test the trunks in order, starting at No.l for 
each call, and seize the first trunk that is disengaged. 

In Fig. 6a are given some curves showing results of obser¬ 
vations made with the traffic-recording machine on groups of 
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trunks successively selected. The shape of these curves gave 
rise to the suggestion that two groups of 10 trunks each, for ex¬ 
ample, might be reduced without loss to two individual groups 
of 7 trunks each and a common group of 3 trunks, which would 
be a total of 17 trunks instead of 20, by connecting in multiple 
the 8th, 9th, and 10th trunks of each group after the manner 



TRUNKS SUCCESSIVELY SELECTED IN NUMERICAL ORDER 
Fig. 6a 


shown in Fig. 7. The effect of this method of connecting the 
groups together is illustrated in Fig. 8, which shows the load 
curves of the two groups of trunks overlapped in such a way that 
the one busy-hour call of the 10th trunk in each group is superim¬ 
posed on the 9 busy-hour calls of the 7th trunk in the other group, 
while the 3 busy-hour calls of the 9th trunk in one group are com¬ 
bined with those of the same trunk in the other group. 

It is argued by those who suggest this 
scheme that since, as shown in Fig. 6, a 
group of subscribers A making 175 busy- 
hour calls would require but 10 trunks 

and a similar group B would require but _ : .. 

10 trunks, while a group of subscribers | | | £ | | ^| 

making 350 busy-hour calls would re- p rG 7 

quire but 16 trunks, the arrangement 

in Fig. 8 satisfies all requirements; because it must be true 
that the peak loads in the two sets of 10 trunks each would prac¬ 
tically never overlap, so that both groups of subscribers would 
never want the 3 common trunks at the same time, or else 
the curve in Fig. 6 and the law T governing it are fallacious. 


INDIVIDUAL trunk GRCUp"*” TRUNK GRC 

7 2 3 ^ 5 0 r 1 9 To 

nmnm 

INDIVIDUAL TRUNK GROUP" B" T 
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There is one other factor to bo considered, however, and that 
is the possibility of calls overhanging on the 3 common trunks, 
while some of the subscribers of the group A, for example, 
are not calling, and group B parties are endeavoring to secure 
access to the common trunks. The arrangement in Pig. 7 and 
Fig. 8 allows an extra trunk to overo mu* this objection, i. i'., allows 



17 trunks for 350 busy-hour calls, while but 10 would be required 
if all subscribers had access to every trunk. 

Whether this arrangement will be justified by experience and 
become of practical value, the writer would not venture to say 
at this time. It seems probable that it could be practised to 
advantage where two-way trunk service is to be given. As the 
writer mentioned in a previous paper, there is generally a dif- 

(titiw 'T."»n m i: 
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ference in the times at, which t he peak loads occur on trunk 
groups carrying traffic in opposite directions between two of Bees, 
consequently the use of two-way trunks would reduce the number 
of trunks required. While such trunks have not, been found 
feasible between large manual offices, they are nevertheless 
practical, and some of them art* in use in automatic systems. 

The obstacle in the way of their more general installation 
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is the increased cost of trunking equipment. This obstacle can Tde 

be largely eliminated by the scheme illustrated in Fig, 9, which 

shows 16 trunks interconnecting two offices A and /J, in such a | - 

way that each office has access to six individual one-way trunks 

and four two-way or common trunks. This plan allows for 

a peak load in either direction of 175 busy-hour calls, provided A < 

the two peaks do not occur at the same time, and the combined 1 

group would carry a load of at least 240 calls. It is evident that 

the number of common trunks might be greater or less than 

four in a total of 20, and would be determined by the relation be- : 

tween the two-way peak load and the peak ol the load in each 

direction; also that the expensive two-way equipment is confined 

to the comparatively few two-way trunks. I ; 
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COMPARISON OF THE TELEGRAPH WITH THE 
?ELEPHONE AS A MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 
IN STEAM RAILROAD OPERATION 


BY M. H. CLAPP 


Abstract of Paper 

Brief historical descriptions of the use of the telegraph and the 
telephone on railroads are given, the first train having been hand¬ 
led by telegraph in 1851 and the first handling of trains by tele¬ 
phone on long stretches of main line track having started as late 
as 1907. 

In comparison with the telegraph, the telephone circuits cost 
more to install and operate, but effect a saving in the operation 
of the railroad, both directly and indirectly, as it is possible to 
move trains over the road more rapidly. 

The advantages and disadvantages in comparing the telegraph 
with the telephone are summarized as follows: 

In Favor of the Telephone . Universality, saving of time, rapid¬ 
ity of transmission, psychological effects, promptness in raising 
offices, no necessity of specially trained operators, saving in ex¬ 
pense of railroad operation, and best operation of circuit in heavy 
weather. ..... 

1 71 Favor of the Telegraph. Flexibility in handling circuits, sim¬ 
plicity in installing, maintaining and operating, circuit^best adap¬ 
ted for long distances, effects of distance in transmission, saving 
in cost of installation and maintenance, and the standard of main¬ 
tenance. 

In considering what are termed the four methods of communica¬ 
tion, namely: by personal interview, by letter, by telephone or 
telegraph message, and by telephone conversation, attention is 
called to the fact that the use of the last-mentioned method by 
the railroads in this country has not been carried as far as it should, 


MAKING a comparison between the telegraph and the 
telephone in their application to railroad operation, it 
he purpose to state first the principal physical character¬ 
's of each; secondly, the respective costs of providing and 
.ntaining them, and, finally, the relative advantages and 
id vantages of these two means of communication. A brief 
ime of the early development will possibly serve to make 
irer the situation which so long delayed the advent of the 
>phone for handling trains. 

Early Development 

hom the beginning of the operation of railroads in the 
ited States in the early 30 5 s, until the early 50’s, a period 
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of twenty years, there was no system provided for rapid com¬ 
munication from one station to another. Trains were run on 
what was called the “time-interval systembriefly, a ruling 
train had the right of one hour against all opposing trains of 
the same class. This practise continued for nearly ten years 
after Prof. Morse had sent his historical message from Washing¬ 
ton to Baltimore. At about that time the Erie Railroad Co. 
constructed a telegraph line, which was first used, apparently, 
for handling local messages along the road. Finally, in 1851, 
a train was successfully handled by a telegraph order for a dis¬ 
tance of 14 miles (22.5 km.) From this small beginning the 
handling of trains and messages by telegraph increased very 
rapidly, until, about ten years later, the telegraph was quite 
common on the railroads of the country. Contracts were 
early made between the railroads and the commercial telegraph 
companies whereby the same pole lines were used by both 
parties to support their wires along railroad rights-of-way. In 
the end, the telegraph became an established and invaluable 
adjunct in railroad operation, as will be described in more de¬ 
tail. 

Although the Morse register was early done away with, and 
messages received entirely by sound, there was some opposi¬ 
tion to this on account of the loss of the permanent record, 
especially when dispatching trains. This matter of not having 
a record was one of the principal reasons that the telephone 
was not sooner used for the dispatching of trains; but when this 
objection to the telephone is analyzed, we find that there is 
really no difference between the receiving of a message by sound 
on the telegraph as compared with receiving a message on the 
telephone, as no record is made in either case by the electrical 
or mechanical equipment proper. Apparently some of the per¬ 
sons who objected to the use of the telephone on account of its 
alleged lack of record, had in mind, when they considered the 
telegraph, the old Morse registers that were first used on the 
early telegraph circuits. 

The railroads early began to use the telephone on different 
parts of their systems. As the commercial development of 
the telephone was very slow in this country up to 1890, it 
would apparently follow that there was not very much use of 
the telephone on the railroads during the same period. How¬ 
ever, the records show that different railroads in the early 
eighties began to put in telephones for various purposes; not 
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most familiar, with particular reference to the conditions about 
seven years ago, when the present extended use of the telephone 
for dispatching trains and handling messages had its beginning. 
It will not be necessary to describe in detail the pole lines used 
to carry the wires, either telegraph or telephone. It will be 
sufficient to say that these lines in the United States are in a 
great majority of cases constructed in accordance with the 
specifications of the Western Union Telegraph Co., which is 
substantial construction. These pole lines have at least thirty- 
five poles to the mile, wdiere the number of wires to provide 
for is considerable, and in some cases 40, 50, 60 and even 70 and 
SO poles per mile are used. 

At first iron was universally used for telegraph wires, the 
size most used being No. 8 B.W.G., thoroughly galvanized. 
This practise, in general, was not changed as far as the rail¬ 
roads were concerned, except that a considerable amount of 
copper was put up for long-haul circuits. Of course, copper 
wire is used quite extensively near large centers or along the 
seacoast, or wherever corrosion would be troublesome. When 
copper wire is provided, No. 9 A.W.G. is generally used. 

The average cost per mile (1.6 km.) for furnishing and erect¬ 
ing a No. S B.W.G. iron wire, including insulators, tie wires 
and pins, is about §25.00. This wire makes a very good tele¬ 
graph circuit up to 400 miles without any intermediate offices. 
At this distance the wire can be worked either single, duplex 
or quadruples. With intermediate (way) offices on the line 
the above-mentioned distance would be cut down to about 200 
miles (321.8 km.). The matter of line insulation has a very 
important bearing on the distance that an iron wire or, in fact, 
any telegraph wire can be successfully operated. The dis¬ 
tances given above assume a high grade of insulation. This 
mileage for the operation of iron wires, however, is ample for 
almost any division of a railroad, so that iron wire is very gen¬ 
erally used in railroad local (way) circuits, copper wire being 
used between terminals and the principal points along the line. 
On the Northern Pacific system, when telephone circuits be¬ 
gan to be extensively installed, about seven or eight years ago, 
there were the following mileages of copper and iron wires in use: 

Copper, 4,000 miles (6437 km.) 

Iron, 11,500 miles (18,507 km.) 

There were practically two through copper wires from St. Paul 
to Tacoma, a distance of a little less than 2000 miles (3281 km.); 
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Headquarters is made as accessible to all departments as possible. 
In headquarters buildings, where a considerable amount of 
space and a number of floors are used, pneumatic tube systems are 
provided in order to carry the messages back and forth between 
the different offices and the telegraph office. 

A considerable amount of railroad business is from its very na¬ 
ture urgent and requires as quick action as possible; for example, 
reports on the progress of trains over the division, the meeting of 
the various emergencies that arise, messages about shipments 
of different kinds, reports of the location of equipment along the 
read, and similar business. 

Each section of railroad has, between terminals, at least one 
message wire and one dispatcher’s wire, unless it is a very unim¬ 
portant section such as a branch line, where one wire, in a great 
many cases, serves the purpose for handling both the messages 
and the dispatching. The length of railroad that can be 
handled by one telegraph message or dispatching wire depends 
upon the amount of traffic handled, the size of the towns along 
the line, kind of country through which the railroad is built, etc. 
On a busy single-track railroad, 100 miles (160.9 km.) would be a 
fair limit for telegraph dispatching of trains by the use of one cir¬ 
cuit. The facilities necessary for handling the messages would, in 
a great many cases, be the same as those required for the dispatch¬ 
ing, although there would be a great deal more variation in hand¬ 
ling the messages than the dispatching. On an important sec¬ 
tion of railroad there is usually one message circuit that cuts 
into all offices along the line (way or local circuit) between the 
two terminals, with other circuits cutting into the more impor¬ 
tant points. 

In order to handle the message service to and from the general 
headquarters a system of through circuits is provided between 
the different division points and the general offices. If the length 
of the railroad system requires it, relay and repeater stations 
are established. For example, on the Northern Pacific system 
there are four relay offices between St. Paul, Minn., and Tacoma, 
Wash. In these offices are located, with a few exceptions, the 
multiplex telegraph equipments (duplex and quadruplex); 
there the business is relayed to different offices and terminals 
to which direct wires are not provided. The wire testing is 
also handled at these points. On most railroads in the West the 
operators in the relay offices are on the pay-roll of the Super¬ 
intendent of Telegraph and are handled directly by him. This 
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arrangement tends to give uniformity to the telegraph service 
on the system. 

In order to give an idea of the extent of the telegraph system 
on the Northern Pacific, the following list is submitted, giving 
the assignment, the character of circuit and the mileage to the 
destination, of the principal telegraph wires working at the pres¬ 
ent time out of the St. Paul general office: 


Circuit Assignment 

Character of Circuit 

Distance in 
Miles 

St. Paul-Tacoma, Wash. 

Quadruplex 

1900 

St. Paul-Missoula, Mont. 

« 

1250 

St. Paul-Spokane and Pasco, Wash. 

« 

1650 

St. Paul-Helena, Mont. 

« 

1130 

St. Paul-Billings and Livingston, Mont. 

tt 

1008 

St. Paul-Dickinson, N.D., and Glendive, Mont. 

“ 

667 

St. Paul-Fargo and Mandan, N. D., local, 35 offices... 

Quadruplex to Fargo 
Single to Mandan 

450 

St. Paul-Fargo, N. D., and Dilworth, Minn. 

Quadruplex 

252 

St. Paul-Duluth, Minn. 

Duplex 

152 

St. Paul-Winnipeg, Man., Local, 32 offices. 

Single 

483 

St. Paul-Fargo, N. D., Local, 41 offices. 

Single 

252 

St. Paul Division, Local, 30 offices. 

Single 

170 

St. Paul-Duluth, Minn., Local, 40 offices. 

Single 

152 


This list includes only the principal circuits and does not in¬ 
clude certain locals operating out of St. Paul to points in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of the Twin Cities. 

While there is no very accurate record of all the messages 
handled between all points on the system, the total is estimated 
at about 5,000,000 per year, not including any messages at pres¬ 
ent handled by telephone. This w r ould appear to be a large 
number, even when it is considered that the Northern Pacific 
is operating over 6000 miles (9656 km.) of mainline track, and 
it shows, apparently, the free use that is made by this railroad of 
the telegraph message facilities. According to the writer’s 
observations, the conditions in this respect on other railroads 
are not materially different. 

The cost per message for handling communication by telegraph 
will probably average more on a railroad than the message cost 
of the commercial companies, because the messages are handled 
on the railroad in smaller offices, and on circuits on which the 
number of offices is larger. The labor cost per message in 
Northern Pacific relay offices is a trifle over two cents; in offices 
along the line it would be hard to say what is the actual cost 
per message, on account of the multifarious duties of the operate rs 
at most of these points. 
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Principal Advantages of the Telegraph 
The principal advantages of the telegraph are its simplicity 
and its small cost, both as regards installation and in main¬ 
tenance; this statement being made, of course, in comparison 
with the telephone. There are no very complicated circuits 
m connection with the telegraph, especially at the great majority 
j-fic * 16 °® ces a l°ng the line. The ordinary lineman has no 
. 1 CIL ^T ™ l eam ing how to install and maintain sets of telegraph 
instruments, and with a little experience, he is able to install 
duplex and quadruplex apparatus, and Western Union peg 
switchboards. In general, no particular care is necessary in 
running telegraph circuits, with respect to one another, in order 
to avoid induction either in the offices or on the line. In making 
the last statement, however, the author fully appreciates that 
telegraph circuits have been seriously interfered with by in- 
Uution in certain cases; the conditions in mind are those which 
exist as a rule, on the great majority of railroads where the tele¬ 
graph is used. Also, a telegraph circuit will operate under 
defective maintenance conditions, such as loose connections, 
unsoldered joints, defective office and cable-box wiring, high 
resistances m series with circuit, etc., where a telephone circuit 
would absolutely fail. In other words, the telegraph circuit 
usually has a considerable amount of margin in operation 
and will stand a large amount of neglect and abuse. The cost, 
as a ready indicated, is small for both line wires and office equip¬ 
ment, and while copper wire is used to some extent, iron wire 
serves the purpose in a great many cases where it would not 
be possible to use it in connection with the telephone. The 
te e a raph, also, has the advantage of being a very accurate 
means of communication. A telegraph sounder makes very 
c ear and distinct signals, and to an expert operator, there is 
no question as to what has been transmitted; and, if the wire is 
working at all, the distance is not much of a factor, because 
the sounder is in a local circuit. 

Disadvantages of the Telegraph 
The great disadvantage of the telegraph is its lack of univer¬ 
sality. It requires a specialist in order to operate it; that is, an 
operator who has spent a considerable amount of time, years 
m some cases, in order to qualify for the work. When caring 
on a telegraphic correspondence, one is always working through 
some one else, never directly. This condition is satisfactory 
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in handling some kinds of business, but not for all kinds. The 
train conductor out on the line can, in the case of an accident, 
send messages by telegraph to his superior if there is a telegraph 
office near at hand in which operators are on duty, and accom¬ 
plish certain results; however, if he can talk directly with his 
superintendent, a great deal more can be accomplished. The 
same is true of the section foreman out on the line, the super¬ 
intendent in his office, and other employes on the division. 

There is a decided lack of ability to secure information of the 
thousand and one emergencies that arise on a railroad, by 
telegraph, as quickly as desirable. This is due, first, t& the fact 
that comparatively few employes on the system can use the 
telegraph directly, and second, to the fact that the telegraph 
is slower as a means of transmitting intelligence than its great 
competitor, the telephone. It takes longer to transmit a train 
order by telegraph than by telephone. This disadvantage 
of the telegraph is especially noticeable when one % attempts 
to discuss any subject over the wire by telegraph, even between 
expert operators; and where it is obligatory to write out the 
necessary questions and answers in the form of messages to be 
sent and received by operators, the superiority of the telephone 
is even more evident. 

The telegraph is at its best in handling messages that are 
comparatively brief, making definite statements or reports or 
answering definite questions. As soon as one attempts to ask 
several questions on different phases or points of a subject, 
in other words, attempts to discuss it, the telegraph becomes a 
comparatively slow means of communication. 

Trouble is also experienced from delay in getting the offices 
along the line to answer their calls. In case several wires are 
looped into an office, and the operator is busy, he may not hear 
the call when made, or perhaps will pretend that he does not, 
and it is impossible to prove definitely whether or not the call 
came in properly. Some attempts have been made to meet this 
difficulty by providing a telegraph selector at each station that 
would respond to a certain combination of signals and ring a 
bell for the particular station desired. However, this device 
has not been used to any extent by the railroads. 

There is, also, the trouble experienced in obtaining operators, 
which in recent years has become a serious problem, especially 
when times are prosperous. A railroad which depends at pres¬ 
ent entirely upon the telegraph has considerable difficulty in se- 
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line-wire used. The cost per mile of a No. 9 A. W. G. copper 
circuit in place, on the basis of fifteen-cent copper, is about 
$75.00. The cost per mile of a No. 6 A. W. G. copper cir¬ 
cuit on the same basis, would be about $150. The latter cir¬ 
cuit would give, under ordinary conditions, satisfactory telephone 
transmission up to 1000 miles, while the former would be satis¬ 
factory up to about 500 miles (804.6 km.). 

The telephone dispatching and message circuits are the most 
interesting and peculiar to the railroad service. The provision 
of a means of selectively signaling the different stations along 
the line was a problem that took some time to solve satisfac¬ 
torily. These selectors have different designs and principles 
of operation. In general, the selection is made by a step-by- 
step mechanism which responds to a certain number of pulsations 
or combinations of pulsations sent over the line, making it pos¬ 
sible to arrange a large number of selective combinations, and 
thus signal any given station at will, without disturbing the 
others. Selectors are now made that are very efficient in 
operation, and will call selectively as many as 125 stations on 
the same line. At the stations along the line a special form of 
telephone set is installed for the use of the operators. These 
sets have a certain combination of apparatus and wiring 
that provides a so-called “ booster ” effect in transmission. 
This is secured by a switch which is so connected in the 
circuit that when the operator is talking, the receiver is 
short-circuited, and when the operator is listening, the receiver 
is connected directly to the line and the transmitter disconnected. 
Head telephones are provided so that the operator may have 
free use of his hands. In the dispatcher’s office, special telephone 
sets are used which are wired like the sets at the way stations, 
except that breast-plate transmitters are usually provided so 
that the dispatchers can move about sufficiently in making 
entries on the train sheets, which are usually of considerable 
length and width. Some of the railroads have experimented 
with, and are using with some success, loud-speaking trans¬ 
mitters and receivers for the dispatchers. This apparatus, how¬ 
ever, has not been developed to the point where it can be used 
successfully in all cases. Loud-speaking apparatus is greatly 
to be desired, as the dispatchers complain quite generally of 
the hardship of wearing continuously the head telephone and 
the breast-plate transmitter. 

The batteries used at the way stations are in most cases com- 
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posed of dry cells; they are also used in the majority of cases for the 
line-battery in the dispatcher's office. These cells are, on the 
whole, the most economical, as the line current necessary to 
operate a selector is rarely over 10 milliamperes and in some cases 
is as low as 1.5 milliamperes. However, small generators 
are used in some cases to furnish the necessary ringing current; 
storage cells, also, are used, and both are economical where the 
circuits are long and there are numerous busy stations on them. 
In a few cases secondary battery is used at the way stations,but 
it is not general practise, primary cells being in the great majority 
of cases the most economical. Wet primary cells are often used 
for providing the current for the dispatcher's transmitter. 

The cost of providing a selector circuit ready for operation 
under average conditions is as follows: 

Cost per station of providing and installing the selector and 
telephone equipment, protectors and wiring, both outside and 
inside of the offices, $80.00. 

Cost of providing and installing the necessary telephone and 
selective apparatus, including the battery, in the office of the 
dispatcher, $250.00. Assuming that a telegraph pole line is 
already available, the cost of a suitable telephone circuit has al¬ 
ready been placed at $75.00 per mile, so that the cost of provi¬ 
ding and installing a selective telephone circuit along 100 miles 
(160.9 km.) of railroad, where there are thirty offices to serve, 
would be a little over $10,000. 

A telephone circuit as described above can be used either as 
a dispatching circuit or as a message circuit. In arranging for 
the handling of messages by the telephone, the operator at the 
terminal office usually remains on the line continuously, thus re¬ 
quiring signaling in one direction only. Often separate rooms 
are provided for the telephone operators; but in some cases they 
are placed on opposite sides of the same tables which the telegraph 
operators use, with good results. The number of messages 
that can be handled on a telephone message circuit will average 
twice the number that can be handled by telegraph between 
the same offices, especially if a typewriter is used in receiving. 

Two very useful and time-saving auxilaries which are avail¬ 
able with a telephone system are installations of telephones 
in booths or boxes along the railroad right-of-way at so- 
called “ blind sidings ” (where no regular operators are employed, 
and where there may be not even a station building) and portable 
telephones for the use of the train crews. Telephones of these 
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types can be used to great advantage by the trainmen in handling 
the many emergencies that arise, and are also of material 
assistance to the dispatcher, in reducing train delays. Order- 
forms for use of the trainmen are usually provided along with 
the telephones installed in booths or boxes and, in some cases, 
special forms of registers are provided in which the order forms 
are placed so that three copies can be made of all orders trans¬ 
mitted to the trainmen, one copy in each case being given to the 
engineman, the second copy to the conductor, and the third 
copy remaining in the machine as a record. 

The portable telephone has obvious advantages in the respect 
that it can be used at any point along the road, by making tem¬ 
porary attachment to the telephone line-wires. Some of the 
railroads, however, have installed telephones in boxes or booths 
along the right-of-way every half mile; in such cases portable 
telephones could hardly be used to advantage. The telephones 
along the right-of-way are usually connected to the dispatch¬ 
ing circuit so that the trainmen can talk directly to the dis¬ 
patcher. Where telephones are provided every half mile, they 
are usually connected to a separate line-circuit, and provisions 
are made at way stations for switching it to the dispatching circuit. 

The cost of a booth installed along the right-of-way, with the 
necessary telephone apparatus, depends on how elaborate an 
installation is desired; a very substantial and satisfactory in¬ 
stallation can be provided for $90.00, but this can be reduced to 
possibly $30.00. A good portable telephone can be purchased 
for $12.00. 

In addition-to the uses already described, there are various 
miscellaneous ways in which the telephone can be used on a 
modern railroad. Telephone sets are placed in the observation 
cars of limited trains and connected to the railroad company’s 
branch exchange, so that passengers can talk to parties in the 
city from which the train is leaving, up to the time of departure. 
The telephone is often installed in freight sheds and in freight 
yards so as to provide a means of ready communication from one 
point to another. Special types of telephone sets are installed on 
the desks of officials and so wired that conversations can be car¬ 
ried on with other officials in the same building by ringing a 
bell as a signal and then simply talking in an ordinary tone of 
voice into the telephone set, without the use of the ordinary 
receiver or transmitter. Local telephones are installed in the 
homes of trainmen for use in calling them for duty, thus saving 
time and avoiding the expense of employing messengers. 
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the universality of the telephone as compared with the telegraph; 
every one from the president to the section foremen can use the 
telephone directly. The telephone, compared with the telegraph, 
is a great time saver on account of its speed of transmission. 
Train orders can be handled more rapidly by telephone than 
by telegraph. This is due to the fact that the orders can ac¬ 
tually be transmitted faster over the telephone; also, to the fact 
that the operators along the line can be made to answer the calls 
on the telephone bells quicker than their calls on the telegraph. 
The primary reason for this last condition is the use of four-inch 
vibrating bells for way-station calling signals, which can be heard 
from some distance. Again, an operator does not know what is 
taking place on a telephone line until he comes in on the circuit, 
while, with the telegraph, the operator by listening can read all 
that is being sent and, in some cases, can judge as to the relative 
importance of the calls for his office. A call on the telephone 
always involves an uncertainty as to what is wanted or who is 
calling; therefore, in order to be on the safe side, the operator 
will unconsciously drop any work in which he is engaged and 
answer the telephone bell when it rings. This peculiarity of the 
telephone constitutes one of its psychological advantages re¬ 
ferred to above. Furthermore, the calling bell is so wired in 
the circuit that the dispatcher hears it ring, thus removing any 
doubt as to whether the bell actually rang or not. This is a very 
important point in favor of the telephone, as it removes any chance 
for an argument between the dispatcher and the operator as 
to whether the latter was called. ^ 

Since the dispatcher remains on the circuit continuously, 
the operators-along the line can communicate with him without 
calling, by simply coming in on the circuit and stating what¬ 
ever information they may have to communicate. On this ac¬ 
count it naturally follows that more detailed information is 
obtained as to train movement, and that the dispatchers can keep 
in closer touch with their work. In using the telegraph a train 
dispatcher is not able to transmit his thoughts by one-tenth the 
speed he could express himself by word of mouth. While a dis¬ 
patcher cannot send a train order ten times as fast by telephone 
as by telegraph, he can carry on conversations with operators 
and trainmen along the line at this rate, which is a great 
advantage to all concerned. Also, with the telephone, the 
necessity is removed of operating trains through the medium 
of a large number of men of varying ability. Then there is 
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the human side of the telephone system; the men along the 
line get very much better acquainted over the telephone than 
over the telegraph, and cooperate to greater advantage. This 
condition was largely unknown when using the telegraph, and 
is not the least of the advantages in the use of the telephone. 

By the use of the telephone, the field from which dispatchers 
and operators can be recruited is naturally broadened. It is 
no longer necessary, on a railroad where the telephone has been 
installed with a sufficient number of circuits to keep the service 
intact, to depend on telegraph operators, in other -words, spe¬ 
cialists. There is, for example, one division on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad where out of about 400 operators’ positions along the 
line, it is necessary to fill only eight of them with telegraph 
operators. This is a very important point for consideration 
m these days when, as already stated, the supply of telegraph 
operators is not equal to the demand. Also, it is possible to 
use as a dispatcher an employe other than one who has obtained 
his experience m the telegraph or telephone service, as, for 
example, a freight or passenger conductor. 

While a telephone circuit is, in most cases, more susceptible 
to outside influences than the telegraph, experience shows that 
m heavy weather, heavy fog, mist, rain or snow, less trouble 
is experienced with the telephone than with the telegraph; and 
the telephone is affected only to a small degree by earth cur- 
rents or by the aurora borealis. 


many we have for consideration the saving in the opera- 
ion of the railroad by the use of the telephone. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it is hard to show in all cases a saving, because many of 
ie best-known economies are more or less intangible. One is 
generally sure that he is saving time by using the telephone, 
and it seems at least a fair assumption that there is a correspond¬ 
ing money saving. The psychological effects can be capital¬ 
ized to some extent, but it is generally difficult to do it In the 
way of direct saving, the ability of the dispatcher to get his 
trains over the division quickly, thereby economizing in opera¬ 
ting expenses, is the most evident, and easiest to understand. 

his is especially noticeable in the amount of overtime that 
can be saved m the pay-rolls of the trainmen and the engine- 
mem As it is conservatively estimated that the trains can be 
handled over a division from 10 per cent to 20 per cent more 

«m t Y ^ y t , telephone than b >' telegraph, an approximate es¬ 
timate of the overtime saved can be prepared by considering 
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a certain operating division before and after the telegraph is 
replaced by the telephone. For example, on a certain division 
where the Northern Pacific is now installing the telephone, 
both for handling trains and for handling the messages along 
the line, it has been estimated that a saving of about $200 
per month will be made in overtime paid to trainmen and engine- 
men, to say nothing of the other indirect savings of which men¬ 
tion has already been made. In some cases, a direct saving 
can be made by using a smaller number of dispatchers when 
handling a given section of railroad by telephone, as compared 
with the telegraph. For example, there is a division on the 
Northern Pacific which is made up of four consecutive dis¬ 
tricts, having an average length of a little over 100 miles each. 
Part of the year, the four districts can be handled by using two 
telephone dispatching circuits; but when there is considerable 
business on the railroad, four dispatching circuits are used. 
It would be necessary with the telegraph, to handle the four 
districts by using four circuits at all seasons of the year. As 
it requires three dispatchers to handle one dispatcher’s circuit 
during the entire twenty-four hours, and as the salary of a 
trick dispatcher is $155 per month, the abandonment of any 
of these positions even for a part of the year is a very desirable 
thing from the standpoint of saving in expenses. 

Savings are also made possible by the installation of telephones 
in booths or boxes at or near small and unimportant stations 
along the line where operators have been employed, thus re¬ 
sulting in the closing of these stations for a portion of the day, 
at least, and reducing the number of operators. In some 
cases, less expensive operators are employed when the tele¬ 
phone is installed; this practise is quite common on some of the 
railroads, and is done both at the stations along the line and in 
the offices at terminals and headquarters. In the latter case 
female employes are often used to advantage, as all that is 
necessary is a reasonable familiarity with the business to be 
handled and the ability to operate a typewriter. 

Disadvantages of the Telephone 

The principal disadvantage of the telephone as compared 
with the telegraph is its cost of installation and maintenance. 
However, these increased costs are overcome by the savings 
that are made possible. Another disadvantage is that the tele¬ 
phone, in the present state of the art, is not adapted, on account 
of excessive cost, for use on the railroad for any considerable 
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distance. While there is a circuit about 1000 miles in length 
in operation on one railroad in this country, at least, this cir¬ 
cuit is used entirely as a talking-circuit and is not used for 
message work. It requires a good margin of transmission to 
handle messages over a telephone circuit and, according to the 
author’s experience, a circuit equating to more than 26 miles 
of standard 2 cable should not be used in railroad service; 
at least, not in connection with handling trains or messages. 

While it is possible to construct a telephone circuit 2000 
miles (3218 km.) long, or even longer, that would have the 
proper transmission efficiency, it will apparently be some time 
before a railroad can justify such a circuit, from the stand¬ 
point of first cost and maintenance expense, and benefits de¬ 
rived. The telegraph will probably continue to handle the 
messages for the long distances, such as 500, 1000, or 1500 miles 
(804, 1609, or 2414 km.), for a considerable time to come. 

The telephone is not as flexible as the telegraph when making 
patches in cases of trouble on the regular wires. For example, 
suppose that the entire pole-line is down at some point between 
two terminals, it is very easy to re-establish a telegraph circuit 
over some second route, even though it be very circuitous. 
If the circuit is too long for direct working, repeaters can be 
cut into the circuit at intermediate points. For example, it 
is entirely possible for the Northern Pacific to obtain a circuit 
from the Western Union Telegraph Co. via Omaha, Denver. 
Cheyenne, Ogden and Portland, and work directly between 
its St. Paul and Tacoma offices. But it is impossible to es¬ 
tablish an emergency telephone circuit for the distance in¬ 
volved in the above example, or for considerably shorter distances. 

The telephone requires a much higher efficiency of main¬ 
tenance than the telegraph. This is not, strictly speaking, a 
disadvantage. In fact, the telegraph wires and apparatus 
should be maintained as well as the telephone system, but in 
practise this is not done except in very few cases. Also, there 
are more delicate parts in the telephone apparatus, to get out 
of order, than in the telegraph. The required efficiency of 
maintenance is not as easy to establish, on a railroad, as might 
be thought. The telegraph and telephone plant is necessarily 
spread out over the entire system, without very much of it in 
any one place; this makes it difficult to secure a dequate super- 

2. Standard cable has a resistance of 88 ohms per unit (No 19 A W 
G. metallic) and a mutual capacity-of 0.054 microfarad per mile. 
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vision, and it is not easy to impress upon the different employes 
who have to do with the maintenance of the plant, the im¬ 
portance of keeping the lines and apparatus in proper condition. 

Summary of Relative Advantages of the Telegraph 
and the Telephone 

The following summary presents the respective advantages 
and disadvantages of the telegraph and the telephone. 

The advantages of the telegraph are: (1) Flexibility in hand¬ 
ling circuits; (2) simplicity of installation, operation and main¬ 
tenance; (3) best adapted for long-distance service; (4) least 
affected by distance, in respect to transmission efficiency; (5) 
low cost of installation and maintenance; (6) the necessary 
standard of maintenance is not difficult to secure. 

The advantages of the telephone are: (1) Universality; 
(2) saving of time; (3) rapidity of transmission or dispatch 
of business; (4) psychological effects; (5) minimum delay in 
getting offices to answer calls; (6) lack of necessity of trained 
specialists to operate the service; (7) saving in total expenses 
of railroad operation; (8) minimum impairment of trans¬ 
mission efficiency in heavy weather. 

Applications of the Telephones 

As yet very few railroads are using the telephone as much 
as they could or should. Because many of the economies with 
the telephone are more or less intangible, railroad managers 
are rather cautious in authorizing its wholesale installation. 
They are usually ready to authorize telephone dispatching 
circuits, as the savings from them are more easily understood 
than in other applications. In the author’s opinion, the up- 
to-date railroad of the future will handle its operating divisions 
entirely by telephone, the telegraph being used only for message 
work for long distances between the terminals and the general 
headquarters. On the divisions, the typical way office will 
have no telegraph instruments, and will depend entirely upon 
the telephone for handling all messages. At all terminal points 
and important offices along the line, private-branch exchanges 
will be installed, which will be connected with each other by 
means of talking circuits, so that any two employes on the same 
division or adjacent divisions can communicate with one an¬ 
other easily and quickly. Telephones will be installed in booths 
or boxes along the right-of-way at frequent intervals, such as 
every half-mile, and the necessary lines and apparatus provided 
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so that trainmen, sectionmen or any one out on the line can obtain- 
ready communication with persons with whom they may have 
business to transact. Where portable sets can be used to ad¬ 
vantage, they will be furnished to such employes as trainmen, 
sectionmen, linemen, signal maintainers, etc., so that con¬ 
nections can be made directly to the telephone line-wires at 
any point along the line. Ample telephone service will be 
provided at all points, especially where private-branch ex¬ 
changes are installed, so that all employes having any legiti¬ 
mate need to talk to one another can do so without delay, 
whether in the same city or town, or at points on the same 
division, or other divisions, within a possible limit of 1000 miles. 
Also, the railroads will not forget to provide ample service so 
that the public can reach certain authorized employes by tele¬ 
phone, promptly, when necessary. 

The above outline of the applications of the telephone to the 
needs of a railroad is not entirely prophecy, since there are 
railroads in this country already using the telephone, on portions 
of their systems at least, almost as extensively as contemplated 
in the foregoing description. 

There are four general methods of communication, namely: 
by personal interview, by letter, by telegraph or telephone 
message, and by telephone conversation. There are certain 
business transactions that can best be handled by only one of 
the above methods; there are others that can be handled by t'wo 
or more of these methods; and in some cases, by any one of the 
four. Without -doubt there is always one of these methods, 
as a rule, that is best adapted to any particular transaction. 
While a great deal of traveling is done by railroad men, there 
is still, in the author’s judgment, a lack of personal contact in 
a great many of the departments between the man in charge 
and the men in the field; in other words, there is a lack of 
supervision. There is probably no lack in the number of letters 
written; and there is no doubt at all that too many telegraph 
messages are sent. The telephone as a means of communication 
is not, however, used as it should be on the railroads in -this 
country. As already pointed out, the local use of the telephone 
has been well developed in a great many places, and the same 
is true of its use in dispatching trains; but its universal appli¬ 
cation as a means of communication, and its substitution for 
and its use as an auxiliary to the telegraph, have only in a very 
few instances been carried to a logical conclusion. 
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Discussion on “ Traffic Studies in Automatic-Switch¬ 
board Telephone Systems ” (Campbell) and “ A Com¬ 
parison of the Telegraph with the Telephone as a 
Means of Communication in Steam Railroad Oper¬ 
ation ” (Clapp), New York, March 13, 1914. 

William Maver, Jr.: I think it may be safely stated that if 
the telephone had been invented before the telegraph, and had 
been in use on railroads for train dispatching and the trans¬ 
mission of messages, up to the limit of distance of which if is 
capable, there would have been very little disposition on the 
part of railroad managers to displace the telephone by the tele¬ 
graph, but when the telephone appeared the telegraph was well 
established on railroads, and its small cost and simplicity have 
served to give it the stability in railroad service that it has 
acquired. 

The question of the more extended use of the telephone on 
railroads w r as under discussion before the Association of Rail¬ 
way Telegraph Superintendents at the Annual Convention 
in 'Wilmington, N.C., in 1899, and the chairman of the con¬ 
vention expressed the views of the Association when he said 
that the railroads as a general thing do not earn large dividends, 
and they do not care to spend much money on telephone lines. 
Although the subject of the use of the telephone for train dis¬ 
patching was mooted in 1899, it was not until 1907 that its use 
for this purpose on a large scale began, and its employment 
in this service imperatively demanded the development of 
means for rendering it practically available, which demand 
was met by the introduction of selective ringing. 

I think the idea prevails that iron has been quite largely dis¬ 
placed by copper wire for telegraph purposes, and that when 
iron is used in new work it is to give strength to the line. One 
important claim for the employment of copper wire in tele¬ 
graphy, in addition to its superiority electrically, has been that 
when iron, by reason of corrosion, has become valueless, copper 
wire still has high intrinsic value as junk. 

My experience on frequent occasions when I have had the 
option of using the telegraph or the telephone over distances 
ranging from 200 to 1000 miles has been quite favorable to the 
telegraph as a means of quick, reliable and intelligent com¬ 
munication between expert operators, chiefly due to an uncer¬ 
tainly as to certain words in telephone conversations, which 
frequently called for repetition. My observation of the opera¬ 
tion of the telephone in some cases seems to indicate that when 
it is used regularly for questions and answers, the purport of 
which is generally understood by both speakers, conversation 
is easy. I have noticed this particularly in cases where the 
telephone is used as a means of communication between dif¬ 
ferent sections of large manufacturing plants, where illiterate 
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workmen exchange information freely concerning t lie work 
in which they are engaged. When, however, subjects foreign 
to this work are broached to them by telephone, they are often 
at sea. While if is true that Mr. Clapp quite properly stip¬ 
ulates a high factor of transmission efficiency for the telephone 
circuits for this railroad service, I believe that, some, at least, 
of the success of this service between dispatchers, station agents 
and conductors may be due to their familiarity with the nature 
of the subject discussed, although of course the precaution of 
spelling out the words of train orders, letter by letter, and re¬ 
peating back the order to the dispatcher, is almost a sun* pre¬ 
ventive of error. 

The fact that telegraph operators require months or years 
to become proficient is a great disadvantage of the telegraph 
as compared with the telephone, and the further fact that, the 
labor (dement; utilizes this condition to enforce its demands 
has, no doubt, been an important factor in forwarding the 
employment of the telephone for tin* movement, of railroad trains. 

Mr. Clapp makes the point, that the telephone operator 
at a station cannot, hear what is passing on the lint* until he 
cuts in, whereas the telegraph operator can hear everything. 
Seemingly, there is nothing to prevent the railroad telephone 
operator from cutting in at times from curiosity. Again, then* 
have been eases in which it was important that the telegraph 
operator had heard the dispatcher's messages to other stations. 

The point brought out relative* to the lime gained by using 
the telephone in the movement of trains and in other directions, 
and the consequent; saving in the pay-rolls of train crew*.;, as 
well as the savings due to the displacement, of expensive tele 
graph operators by less expensive telephone operators in many 
places, is a strong one, although the aggregate saving thus far 
does not appear to be great, in the specific eases discussed by 
Mr. Claj.jp. 

The change from the telegraph to the telephone in railroad 
service is quite a radical one, and has to face the condition that 
the telephone, like the telegraph, is not directly a revenue pro¬ 
ducer for the railroad companies, and hence does not always 
receive the recognition that its importance in the actual opera 
tion of the railroad system warrants. Considering, however, 
the fact that it is only within the past two yearn that any rail 
road officials have had the temerity to authorize the substitution 
of the telephone for the telegraph as a means of communion 
tion in steam, railroad operation, the progress thus far made 
in that direction is really noteworthy. 

William E. Harkness: ‘ The use of the telephone in flic trans¬ 
action of railroad business will be greatly increased in the 
future, and in many eases it will supersede t he telegraph. There 
are, however, certain classes of railway communications which 
can be handled more economically by telegraph, so that we 
need not anticipate the complete elimination of the telegraph 
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a< a means of eommuiiieat inn. Whether teleyraptt trans¬ 
mission in the I'uture is to he performed manually .-r by mar bine 
remains hi lie determined, but this phase <>t tin- smwinm is at 
present rreeiviny eoustderahlr at tent t>ni. 

Mr. Clapp has yivni hytnvs e,iverine, the averaye emm m 
line cimsl met inn and station equipment on smith-- or d"Uhtr- 
traek railn unis. Tin- amount ei,\ eiinp station equipment 
may l.e inere.s.e.l in as Imdi as S2U0 per station on multi trunk 
trunk lines tinder rnmph'r telephone np( rallnn y/tiere ifa- 
number of line:, rnSri'iuy a wav station varies, tmm live to ten, 
Roads of this rlass are, however, few. 

It is interest ini' In tmti- that the annual ‘-uvmi; m overtime 
l.y the use nt' tin telephone nil the n!!e division mentioned 
ainuunts tn 21 per cent "it the in ve t mm!. uh-> i t nat me s.usiuq 
..jvrli lines, uni ’im-lllde the savins hi time m mn'tvr power nnr 
the savin;-, in e..aI mm.nmpt inn. v.hteb are ' nt muuyy r\ 
pens.es. vv hie! i are m-lm,'ly alios. ,!. I -m >>■'tma'r.y, t arse 
saviiit's eannn! !»■ eal-'itla'ed m advanrr y, si ;!|1 

advantages nt the telephone tn the railroad manayemei;!. 

It par, hern found that the train dispa!eher opera? my h\ 
p I,.phone i under h - : train than one nperatiup hy irleyraph, 

and ean handle prurSirulh double th* amnnnt nt work he hay 
1 ii-ett haudhuy in te|e; tapis Tld- iti -nine earns life iv -alted 
ill | he r-.,(endue- nt his distnet, a mentiniiee! le, Mr. t lap]'. 
Tin- suvinys in salaries alone in such a -see will approximate 
$5,000 atimtallv. uht.h is eqm* ahmy !«.» 25 per emit mi the first 
o! till- telephone i irelllt over the t Wn dt Harts covered. 

While the en.t of tele phone line mild Hie! inti is nearly th -tl hie 
that nt tin- »-nrre.-.j«>udiii;; ei.r «>j' n-hyraph mn.trnetiun. it 
mil ;t lie remind<eie-1 that the i unlit ses for e«•nimutiieulimt 
have lieetl tllnfe than dmthled. It; the hr t plane, toe feed 
oi trail' mi’ imi ha hern mem,red, The averaye railn tad 
Mur.-- uperaim d-.e . n-.t . red ..ver 25 to HM «nrd per iinmilr. 
whereas h* telephone 'hr .ante man V. dl t ram- mil at * he t •* 1 '' 
ni' 50 In 75 vv*.tnl". per minute, the latter rale hemp in exm-s,-. of 
the maximum itianua! Mm e n-enil One bu tor bavtny a hear- 
i,,.. on tin: matter, whieh differ imtu that nt a eumnuTrial 
ha i: ,i tin s'i- at* t !* tn th of railwar m« a -e . 

Seemidly, in addition to the two win, hemp used hu tele 
phone i oie. ei .at ion, t.hev itiavade an additional teh-yraph eireuit 
! lt .....pm , of pot hvi r HUH tor atr.th.tr. equipment 

for simplexm;; the etr, ml : of. It : •' parallel telephone eitvuits 

are available a third nr phantom telephone yiivutl ean he se¬ 
cured, i apahle- of . ••• --I eotmner. ial transmission tor dislaitrrs 
tip to 50U miles, at. an expense ni approximalelv S500. In uni- 
ease when th: ha hern done, a aviuy nj $HHJ p«*r mouth has 
been made in hum di tannc tolls at m;e terminal alone, and mi 
value placed on the time -a red or men ;t .ed no- nt the 'a-rvice. 

The p-lephnne for feline time t.o entile eaUUOi e«l|llf«-le Wit It 
the telegraph in liandhts;; tm aye nvet dtstanee nt HHRI nulrt 
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or more. It is believed that the relation between long and short 
haul traflie will bo apfwoximafely the saint 1 on railroad and 
commercial circuits, so that it would seem advisable to study 
tlie traffic handled before* proceeding will) the* const ruction of 
Ion <4 telephone lines. 

While at present on the average railroad the telegraph is 
more flexible from the standpoint of additional facilities and 
the case with which circuits can be patched in case of emergency 
this condition will gradually change as the number of telephone 
circuits is increased on each railroad, ft is not anticipated, 
however, that the telephone will be able to ruin pete with the 
telegraph when it comes to making up loan roundabout circuits 
to reach distant points. For the average division, however, 
the same flexibility can be obtained by the use of adjacent 
eireuits or an interchange of facilities by connecting railroads! 

It may be wc‘11. to state* here that tlie success of the telephone 
loi tia in dispatching depends not upon telephone epuij »men( , 
but upon tin* means of select iv ely calling the individual stations! 

It. is of interest to note that the difference in time taken bv 


operators to answer a feleg 
telephone call has in some 
occasion the installation of 
roads to improve the telegrap 
a marked revival of selective 
and commercial service. 


raph sounder call ami a selective 
eases been so pronounced as to 
telegraph selectors on some rail• 
»h service. In fart, there lues been 
telegraph calling in both railroad 


It has 1'ieen stated that the use of the telephone for me:, ape 
service demands heavy traffic. This is true when a supervising 
operator is employed to do the calling of stations as. described! 
but when* tlx* circuit is arranged so that anv station can call 
any other station the telephone is particularly adapted for 
lines ^ carry tap light traffic, as for instance, the branch lines 
running from the main trunk line. 

With regard to the labor situation, the fart that a man is an 
operator is secondary to tin* fact that he is a railroad man, 
and there have been very few eases where employees have lost 
their positions on railroads because they were telegraph opera*! 
tors, and replaced by telephone operators. The railroads, 
however, have a, larger field from which to select their employees 
and they are able*, therefore, to select a better class of employees 
than they have had heretofore. 

The telegraph departments of the railroads arc not earning 
departments, and therefore have not been given the eonsidem- 
tion that other departments are given when it comes to spend- 
mg money. The railroad is practically inoperative without 
the telegraph or telephone departments, and sooner or later 
more* consideration will be given to them. 

R* N. Hill: The implied conclusion in Mr, Clapp's paper 
that the telephone has a sufficient margin of merit, over the 
telegraph, as a medium for the transmission of intelligence in 
railroad operation to warrant its somewhat, greater cost, seems 
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to bo borne out by practise. Wo unto, however, that m y he 
comparison of costs of inside and outside plant. Use iaethties 
provided by a, single telephone circuit composed n! Uvu No. S 
rape copper wires, have been compared duveliy with the i'aeib 
hies provided bv one iron telegraph wire working duplex 
quadruplet, and it seems that it Would only be fair to reeopm/e 
tlu 1 fact that one pair of telephone wins is capable ot pnppim 
i, U r a, telegraph circuit in addith»n to the mlrphuiie cm nib and 
lliat this telegraph circuit may be duplexed or quadrupled! 
Also, if there are two similar pairs of wire yon a. pole, properly 
transposed, we may obtain from them not only a frainylispateh- 
inn and message circuit., but we may in addition obtain a, third 
telephone circuit and a feleeraph circuit ; in other words, lour 
circuits from the four wires.. The cost pa obtamiim the addi¬ 
tional telephone and telegraph, circuit ispmlv nominal. 

Therefore, it would bt more nearly tan* to compare, ay tar 
as outside plant is concerned, tin* «*«>.*•.}. oi one No. P A, \\ . it, 
win* with the* com ot one No. S H. \\ . t )( iron wire, ^ Mn Urn 
basis the telephone will appear much more iuvorably in* regard 

to initial c<»st . t t . . t 

1 have noticed further, that the telcplione circuit, vsmek has 
|, rrn aspeeial.lv docmed for use in tin.* railroad field has been 
referred to as the ...called l, bu*c.trr;' and so that there will 
be no tnisimdcr S andirn; it would be well to emphasize ‘la* fat t 
that it is oul v SO called. If miiTt better be railed a ‘ Von sc f ra¬ 
tion n circuit, for in tart the pain in U'u.usmr,Tm which is et- 
fcilcd which in amount is in the neighborhood of four mil*" 
of standard ruble, i. due solely to the fact ybat we eliminate 
the dead loss which occurs in the ordinary telephone circuit by, 
SO to speak, “tal'kin;.: out" thruuph the yv.yrivcr at that s’aUnty 
and reeeiviup throuph the sec. mdary ot far inducts m end, In 
stilt oilier and more pemTul term u deli. <s yypw p’- ! y 
transmit tiny,, more nearly all ot the enemy worm me buns- 
nuttinp eieinmsf i.. capable ot pmdtwm y and a* 1 up yiy ip 
station it mes a larprf pereeniapr ot the eymvy ayanuoiy in 
producing the acres -arv elfee! in t ho mo: vac >wsrnwrm, 

| paflier from fho • tan fame re r;dmy me u e of s- ‘r aS 
freqmmt intervals alone die re ht o* wav for n c m *se-e of emei- 
policies, that, it I, the it uai prams e to nm a sruman pair o! 
wires to which these sfahons are enmasSed, mid in o 4 41J1 - « l 
switt hiuc an my * mme at an adjacent hymn at was a Jain 
is an operator h* tailin'; the | -a.tr hy to tar train luus l am 
wondering it the intern m din arrauss mmd would be to tree 
the train wires of the toad ot a multiplicity ot pfa.itons wmch 
an* not used except at rare intervals. Jf so, it would seem 
more economical and the same result could usually be accom¬ 
plished by the use ot a reliable automatic cut-out -witch, either 
operated bv the rheum t.»f the door of the booth, or from the 
hasp of the padlock, to im isn that the r» t.« were disconnected 
from the hue when not. m urn, I understand tins w quite com¬ 
mon practise with a number oi lias railroad;*. 
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D. P. Grace: Mr. Campbell’s paper describes the apparatus 
for recording the time on trunk lines, and that is particularly 
applicable in automatic exchanges, but I think it might be of 
considerable use in manual exchanges. 

Regarding Mr. Clapp’s paper on the advantages of the tele¬ 
phone and telegraph, the most interesting thing to consider, 
perhaps,, is that, in a measure, the dispatching circuit is an 
automatic system, in that the supervising operator or dispatcher 
uses the automatic mechanism for calling the operators along 
the line. As time goes on, it will be interesting to know how 
much more use is made of automatic apparatus in the general 
extending of the telephone system that Mr. Clapp predicts. 
There is a possibility that the automatic apparatus may be used 
at the terminals as well as in the dispatching along the line. 

Mr. Clapp speaks of the delicacy of telephone apparatus 
and the increased cost of maintenance over telegraph apparatus. 
Now, it is true that telephone apparatus as placed in the hands 
of the subscriber along the line is, as a rule, delicate. The 
telegraph apparatus, on the other hand, is much stronger. 
Apparatus to be supplied for a telegraph line, or a telephone 
line, especially on a railroad, should be very substantially built, 
and if care is given to designing, I think much of the present 
maintenance charge could be eliminated. 

In many railroad systems where telephone circuits have been 
used for message purposes, there has been a great deal of trouble 
due to poor transmission. This has most generally been traced 
to the lack of knowledge on the part of railroad telegraph people 
in the operation of these circuits. They have assumed that 
they could .be used much the same as telegraph lines, and have 
connected into the circuit many miles of rubber-covered wire 
and iron wire, and have even run these wires through many 
private branch exchange switchboards, the result being that 
the transmission was very poor. Wherever there is an extended 
telephone system along a railroad, there should be by all means 
a thoroughly competent telephone transmission engineer who 
can lay out the circuits and see that they are properly connected, 
so that good transmission will result. 

.The recent storm has shown, the susceptibility of the overhead 
wire plant to serious damage and interruption of service. Un¬ 
questionably, this part of the plant, both among the railroad 
companies and the telephone companies, must be improved in 
the near, future; but whether it is going to be a case of universal 
installation of conduits or steel poles or concrete pole lines is 
yet to be determined. ’ 

Great, economies would.be possible in the handling of com¬ 
munications, in the handling of railroad trains throughout the 
country, if there could be some sort of combination or co-operation 
between, the railroad companies and the telegraph and telephone 
companies. It is easy to see that one conduit line along the 
railroad tracks between the important cities of the country 
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would furnish means of communication for all telephone mes¬ 
sages and telegraph messages, train dispa telling, and the signal 
line sendee, ff we are looking for economies in the handling 
of communications, 1 think that is one very truitiul held that 
is open to us. 

John B. Taylor: One point that I want to raise is the relative 
ability of the telegraph and the telephone circuits to withstand 
disturbances from power lines. I ask if in making reply the 
author will express some opinion upon this subject, as well as 
upon the relative ability of the two systems to continue service 
through different atmospheric and wet weather conditions. 

In some respects the telegraph has the advantage here, in that 
it is less sensitive to the extraneous currents, and in other respects 
the telephone seems to have the advantage, in that there is 
no definite current above or below which the instrument will 
operate or become inoperative. The transmitted current may 
he very small, and still be a good recognizable speech current, 
while in the telegraph lint*, if it becomes small, it may entirely 
fail to actuate the instrument, 

W. Lee Campbell: I want especially to call your attention to 
Mr. Clapp's suggestion that the use of the telephone in railroad 
service may be extended very much further than most railroad 
telegraph engineers seem to have contemplated up to date, 
by the railroads operating their own telephone plants at. their 
terminal headquarters. I know oi at least, one large railroad 
which is now commencing this plan, viz: it is buying plants to 
install a! its terminal and division headquarters, and is arranging 
so that, any official, by calling the operator in charge nl the mes¬ 
sage line, can talk direct to any slat ion along tin* railroad line, and, 
vice versa, an v < Tfieiul who may be out along t he line at any stat ion 
may signal the < iperutor at headquart ers and ha ve her call t he local 
official desired and connect t he two together. I his is something 
which is only possible, as a rule, where the railroad owns its own 
plants, because the public telephone companies which rent 
telephone service object to having any privately owned lines or 
equipment connected to t heir systems. 1 believe there is* going 
to be a very large development along this line, and ! believe that 
it will he a very great factor in convertiug the telegraph engineers 
and oilier railroad official; - to the use of the telephone in the place 
of the telegraph. 

M. H. Clapp: Referring to Mr. Maver s ‘Statement, in stating 
as a disadvantage the slowness of the telegraph when discussing 
a subject, over a wire, l imagine that this is largely due to the way 
one has been trained. 1 have never discussed many subjects at 
length over the telegraph, however, 1 have discussed very satis¬ 
factorily many matters over the telephone for lung distances. 
I have always had the impression that the telephone provides 
a quicker method than the telegraph. 

As to the matter of operators cutting in on the circuit , I did 
not mean to imply they could nut cut in and listen on the tide- 
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phone circuit. The chances are, though, that they do not do 
this as a general thing, because they cannot attend to other duties 
if they are cut in on the circuit continuously; in the case of the 
telegraph instrument, however, they can listen from different 
points in the room while employed at other work. 

As to the matter of saving, t spoke of $100 a month, but I 
did not mean to imply that this was the only saving; it was given 
only as an illustration of possible savings. Unfortunately, a 
great many of the savings made possible by the use of the 
telephone on a railroad are more or less intangible and hard 
to express in figures. This $200 I mentioned is an illustration 
of the tangible saving which we figured out in a special case. 

( ReferringtoMr. Harkness’s statement on the advantage inflexi¬ 
bility of the telegraph over the telephone, I had more inmind 
circuitous routings rather than any condition on the division. 
I appreciate very thoroughly that, by having a large number, 
or a reasonable number, of telephone circuits on a division, 
the system can be made practically as flexible as the telegraph. 

I also appreciate that selectors have been used very successfully 
on telegraph circuits. However, they do not appear to be so 
generally in use—at least it would seem that the telephone had 
so many advantages over a telegraph circuit with selectors, 
that ^ their use in connection with the telegraph has not been 
considered except in a few cases. 

_ Referring to Mr. Hill’s statement, comparing No. 9 copper with 
No. 8 iron, I appreciate that possibly I did not carry that com¬ 
parison to a logical conclusion when considering the telegraph 
superimposed upon the telephone circuit. In my reference to 
the necessity of a special telephone circuit for the use of employees 
along the line, I had this more in mind: Where the booths or 
cabinets in which telephones are placed are being used very fre¬ 
quently, and are stationed every half mile or so, I do not believe 
it good practise to provide means (even with a switch) of cutting 
in a telephone on a dispatching circuit. It would no doubt be 
better to provide separate circuits and terminate the circuits 
in various private branch exchanges along the line. 

Referring to the use of the automatic system on the railroads, 

I believe that it is entirely practicable, especially in shops and 
terminals, where the number of telephones that do not need 
outside connection is large. There is one disadvantage, as 
I see it, however, in placing the automatic system in general use 
on the railroad—it is pretty hard to arrange a plan for connecting 
the long-distance lines to the automatic line. 

Relative to power line disturbances affecting the telegraph and 
telephone, it has been my experience that power lines, electric 
light lines for example, affect the telephone a great deal more 
than they do the telegraph. In some cases it requires special 
study in order to avoid the inductive disturbances. 

W. Lee Campbell (bv letter): Mr. Clapp infers in his response 
to the discussion of his very interesting paper that there is 
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some difiiculty in the way of eonnedirm automatic intercom- 
muni.catinp systems installed in railway terminal headquarters 
with lonp-distanee telephone lines, or railroad message telephone 
circuits. I am somewhat at a loss in tiudersiaud whether Mr, 
Clapp meant by this that the Bdl ('mupauy, heivtniuiv, has 
objected to connections between its lofiy distance lines and either 
automatic or manual switchboards owned by others, or whether 
not beiny thoroughly familiar will) automatic apparatus, he is 
under the impression that il is more diliivuli to omuhtI ii to 
longdistance lines or message liiies than if is to cornice! manual 
switchboards In such lines. Since some members ni the In¬ 
stitute may place the latter const ruction mi his remark, I wish 
in justice to the maiiufaelurers and user:; of automatic switch¬ 
boards, to make it p rfVet.iv clear that such switchboards can 
be and have been, for many years, connected to hum da baser 
lines just as readily as manual switchboards have been. ( 'all-. 
from automatic switchboards to lone, distance hues am: vice 
versa are made bv the thousands every dam 

Donald McNieol (by letter) : In view <4 the fide selected l» r 
Mr, Clapp's paper, I i ake it, I ha!, in the main, i? sec »pt i: in I end*, M 
to include* only a. e.ompa.rison o! !.,!u* telcqraph with tue telephone 
as a means of dispatching railroad trains, and as a medium t>s 
commuuicat.il m between railroad oflieials and opera! tves lor 
the purj itwes of t rain < »pn*a ! a *u. 

The extensive employment, of the !dt pin me for the purpose,; 
cited, during t lie paid, eiyht or nine wars, furnishes conclusive 
evidence that, the telephone method more sat isiaciorily meets 
General railway retpiireminds. 

The point:; 1 wish to touch upon relate to the so-called 
“ message ” circuits, and to the efficient operation and main- 
t nancei*f telepraph linesami equipment , with t;he object in view 
of inereasinj.* the usefulness of the telegraph, 

It is quite possible that tin* peneral appliealion of. th.e telephone 
to take care of {he service for which it is best adapted, hasdi* 
verted attention from I he possibilities in the way ot increased 
efficiency of the felepfaph. 

It is st a ted in the paper that telegraph operators. ^ a re scarcer 
now than formerly, and that the pmde ot men in this service is 
below that of the men eupayed in the work a few years apo, My 
under.! a ml i up is. that, the available supply of telegraphers has 
been, during recent years, considerably above the demand. and 
so far as ability is concerned, it is well known that, the average 
telegrapher today can handle at least 2b per cent more messupes 
per hour than were handled by the average telegrapher of a de¬ 
cade or two ;ip >. it is furl her seated in the paper that the oppor¬ 
tunities which the present.o.lav telegrapher has. to enter other 
fields of acti vit v are much more frequent than 20 or fib years apo, 
Wit.h reference to the situation here presented, i believe that it. 
is very rarely now, that a telegrapher has an opportunity to pet 
into any other electrical industry, due to the fact that special i- 
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zation has rendered him unlit for any but the very low salaried 
places, such as u helper " or as student, and also to I.lie tact that 
universities and colleens are turning out thousands of trained 
applicants for positions in the electrical Held. Twenl y years ago 
the heads of most electrical enterprises of any importance were 
ex-tdeyraphers,and the Ielegraph was the most prolific schoolo| 
engineering. While the present outlook is rather forbidding to 
the telegrapher, it is very favorable' to the telegraph, as it is now 
possible permanently to avail of the services of the brightest men 
who enter the sendee ■ those who formerly left it alter becoming 
good electricians. 

It is also stated that the number of messages that can be 
handled on a telephone message-circuit will average twice the 
number that can be handled by telegraph between* the same 
offices. M y opinion is that the reverse of this u * nth 11 »e nearer e» ir- 
reel even where \ dain language messages an* concerned, bit hr* 
transmission of code telegrams, telephone handling is practically 
out of the question, A first-class telegrapher can handle seventy 
telegrams per hour all day, without hardship, on circuits prac¬ 
tically unlimited in length. Telephone mcs.sa.gt' work tint 1 ha ve 
seen done on comparatively short circuits and under very favor¬ 
able circumstances, -fell far below this figure in performance, 

Again, it is stated that as compared with the telegraph, the 
telephone is a great lime-sa.ver, due to the fact that a dispatcher 
can transmit orders faster by telephone. It is my impress urn 
that where train orders are copied by pencil or styling the dis¬ 
patcher generally can transmit by telegraph considerably faster 
than most operators can form copy sufficient!v legible for train 
men to read. This brings to notice the fact that the speed of 
transmission in either ease is* determined by the speed at which 
t he person receiving the order can write it down legibly. I hr- 
doubfedly a skilled telegrapher can write more rapidly than a 
trainman or an untrained clerk. These consif.lerat.ions emphasise 
the fact that tire alleged greater speed of the telephone than that 
of the telegraph, where written messages nr order:; are concerned, 
is of no evident advantage. 

Certainly, the telephone is a more satisfactory medium for 
carrying on sis >rt distance conversations, especially between non 
telegraphers, and tlie personal contact through the agency of tin* 
voice aids materially in limiting the discord resulting from mis 
understanding of intent and attitude, which seems let be insepar 
able from the activities of train operation. 

The paper states that under certain conditions the telegraph 
circuit is susceptible to disturbances to a greater degree than is 
the telephone. I ask Mr. Clapp if in this ease a metallic circuit, 
telephone line is being compared with a grounded circuit tele¬ 
graph line. 

In recounting the " disadvantages ” of the telephone, I see 
no mention made of the fact that when* telephones are used for 
train wire work, the operator has t o remain at his desk with the 
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receiver to his oar in order to be informed of what, is W mt> on 
while with telegraph operation, the operator may keep m touch 
wifli what is passing over tlit' wire while atteudmp to o| her duties, 
-md without, haviup to remain near Hie instrument. 

Mr. Clapp says that except in very lew eases the telegraph 
lines and equipment on railroads are not maintained at aslupha 
decree of et'lieienev as .are the telephone wires an^ apparatus. 

It is also slated that “ the telegraph wiU pnikihly nontniue to 
handle messages for the lonp distanees, such as ;>()<), 1000, 01 lab) 
miles, for a considerable time to come." Those in elose tou.-li 
with the entire sulqcct will uudouhtedly apree that this latUi 
eonelusioii is well founded, notwithstauduip that a number ui 
expensive attempts have been made to employ the telephone tor 

this vorv purpose. , . 3 

With re fere nee to careless maintenance ot telegraph lines and 
apparatus, it. is my belief that herein are preat possibilities hu 
betterment, involving a reduced cost per messae.e handled ami a 
faster service. The railroad companies have m inanv instances 
availed unstintinplv of expert telephone .advice, m which they 
have been indust riously assisted by the telephone companies, while 
the Iclei'Taph.evcu for lottp, distance work, has been regarded as a 
necessary evil somethin}: to be dispensed with.no matter what 

1,1 n occurs to me that where there are live million teleprams per 
v ( .ar handled on one railroad, with little likelihood ot the number 
oer vear decreasing as time poes on, the possibility «»* ehppmp 
off half a cent per itu-rape in the cost of haiulhrip. by inercasiup 
the cOieienev of the telegraph, should prove an alhmnp prospect, 

in these days of hipli aims, , .. , 

M. H. Clapp (by letter): KelVrrmp to the dis. mmon ..uP- 
niitted bv Mr. MeNieol, 1 think the points made bv him ate 
very interestin'.' and some of them are well taken. 1 believe 
that there is a ereat deal in the idea that in our desire to extern! 
the application of the telephone to the railroads, we have own- 
looked possibilities in connection with the teleprapli. j'"V' 
ever 1 believe at the present time more and more attention is 
Iteinp, piven to the development of the teleprapli, especially to 

nntumatir U*k*pTiiph\\ , , . .» 

It is diflicull for me to apree with the assertion Hint the avail- 
slide sttpplv of operators has been suifneul dvtntip. the past 
few veurs. There has certainly not been an adequate supply 
in the Northwest durinp. this period. Oi course, at the pnseii 
time there is verv little, if imv, trouble experienced m obtain- 
ini' operators. However, we consider that at. present, to say 
the least, we are not havtup prosperous times. As won as 
business conditions improve, I think we will have sennits t - 
lieultv in ohtaiuinp operators necessary to handle our business. 

Rriative to the ability of the operators ot today, 1 uppiceiute 
that first class operators can, by the aid ot the typewriter and 
other modern equipment , handle more messap.es per hour than 
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was formerly done under less favorable circumstances. How¬ 
ever, it has been our experience, and the experience of other 
railroads in the West, that the average operator is not as com¬ 
petent as formerly. 

Mr. McNicol apparently misunderstands the point that I 
was endeavoring to make in connection with the opportunities 
for the telegraphers to enter fields other than the telegraph. 

I made the statement*: “Twenty or thirty years ago. 

there were not then the many opportunities to enter electrical 
pursuits that there are today.” In this I was endeavoring to call 
attention to the fact that two or three decades ago the elec¬ 
trical field was very much limited as compared with the con¬ 
ditions of today for the man who desired to take up electrical 
work, and that the studying and taking up of telegraphy was 
one of the few opportunities in this line of work, instead of one 
of many as is the case today. The result of this condition was 
that a great many high-grade men entered the telegraph field, 
and as stated by Mr. McNicol, “twenty years ago the heads 
of most electrical enterprises of any importance were ex-teleg¬ 
raphers.” Also, a considerable number of these men who 
started telegraphing in the early days rose to important posi¬ 
tions in connection with the different railroad companies in 
this country.. . I agree entirely with the statement that under 
present conditions it is difficult for a telegrapher to change to 
another line of work. However, this does not change the 
condition that formerly the telegrapher on the railroads was a 
higher grade man than at present, and, even if he did leave the 
railroad, the railroad had the benefit of his services while he 
continued on the system. 

The ^ statement is made that operators can send without 
hardship , seventy messages per hour. This may be true in 
commercial offices in connection with bonus wires and where 
the messages are short, as compared with those handled on a 
railroad. In our offices an average of thirty messages per hour 
is a high one. This is on the basis of handling the messages 
as they are offered and includes forms, which constitute a con¬ 
siderable percentage of railroad work. Considering now the 
matter of telephone message circuits, I have watched the opera¬ 
tion of several of these circuits and I have yet to find a case 
where the number of messages handled was not practically 
double the number handled on the same division or section of 
line that was formerly handled by telegraph. This statement 
applies almost exclusively to local or way circuits on railroad 
divisions, and it is only fair to say that the ability to call in 
promptly the different way offices along the line is'a very im¬ 
portant factor in favor of the telephone. 

The saving of time in the transmitting of train orders by 
telephone, as compared with the telegraph, is not in the sending 
but m the repeating back of the orders. The same order is 

*See page 328 of this volume. 
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often given to five or six operators at the same time. Now, it 
is neeessarv to have the onler n*|mated bark by each operator 
receiving it. When this is done by means of the telegraph, the 
order eannot be repeated bark by t he operators any faster than 
{hev ran send over tlu* telegraph wire. On the oilier hand, 
lhe*opera!ors on a telephone eirenit can repeat the order back 
as fast as they ean read it and the dispatcher can underline' the 
words in his order book. Further, in connection with the speed 
of receiving messages over the telephone, I desire to say that 
messages ean be received by telephone on a typewriter by an 
expert typist, much faster than can be done by the telegraph 
unless code is used, which would not be practicable in connec¬ 
tion with an average railroad office. 

In reference to the condition under which telegraph circuits 
are more susceptible to disturbances than telephone circuits, 

1 had in mind grounded telegraph and metallic telephone cir¬ 
cuits, i appreciate that if metallic telegraph circuits were used 
some of the statements made in my paper in comparing the 
telegraph and the telephone would not, hold true. 

The disadvantage in the use of the telephone mentioned by 
Mr. MeNiet b of the operator being obliged to remain at his 
desk with the receiver at his ear in order to be informed as to 
what is taking place on the circuit, is really negligible and is not 
considered by the railroads, except in a few special cases. It 
is very easy for the operator to cut in on the dispatcher’s circuit 
and ask the dispatcher any question desired. In many eases 
the operator can, by using judgment, ask questions and obtain 
answers when the dispatcher is talking to another operatot on 
the line, and not cause any perceptible interruption to the 
operation of t he circuit . Also, in practise the operator really 
has more freedom when the telephone is used than is the ease 
with the telegraph, for in enu.neet.ion with the former he does 
not have to be listening for Ids call on the wire and can work 
nut side of his office, of at. any point in the station, as long as lie 
is within hearing, distance of the telephone bell. 

There is no question that the reduction in the cost of the 
handling of telegraph message* by half a cent per message 
would be a ver v profitable matter to consider by any raihoad 
company. However, I desire to call attention to the fact that 
cm a railroad there is not the same opportunity for cutting down 
the cost per message that is possible* in connection with a com¬ 
mercial telegraph ennipanv, for the reason that railroad mes¬ 
sages are handled in many eases by operators and agents who 
have a great many other duties to perform, telegraphing being 
merely incidental to other work. There are only a few offices 
handling enough messages and having enough operators so 
that economies can be effected in handling the business.. I he 
live million messages per annum to which I reieued in my 
paper were handled by some 12ai) opera! ms, 
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SIXTY-CYCLE SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTERS 


BY L. P. CRECELIUS 

Abstract of Paper 

The paper describes some 60-cycle, six-phase,. 600-volt, syn¬ 
chronous converters used in railway substations in the suburbs 
of Cleveland. The advantages of the use of 60-cycle apparatus 
include standardization of frequency, low cost and high efficiency. 

The converters are of the commutating pole type and a number 
of special features of their design are described. The improve¬ 
ment of commutation due to commutating poles makes it pos¬ 
sible to use fewer poles and higher armature speed, but this has 
the objection of increasing the noise, which would have been ob¬ 
jectionable in neighborhoods where these machines were used. 

To overcome the noise the armature ends were sealed up and a 
shield provided behind the front leads, thereby cutting down the 
ventilation to a considerable extent. The field windings were 
compounded in order to hold the d-c. voltage constant, and. in 
order to maintain the power factor of the supply circuit at unity 
the converters were over-excited to produce a leading wattless 
current sufficient to overcome the reactance drop. . In order to 
overcome the heating effect due to restricted ventilation and over¬ 
excitation the value of 3500 amperes per square inch of armature 
conductor based upon d-c. output at rating was. adopted. To 
permit of a-c. starting the copper dampers are interconnected 
between the poles to produce a squirrel cage connection all around 
the field structure. Extracts from the specifications under which 
these machines were built are appended, as well as extracts from 
the contract under which the power supplied to the substations 
is purchased. 

O NE year’s experience with the successful operation of 15,000 
kw. of 60-cycle, six-phase, 600-volt d-c. synchronous con¬ 
verter substation equipment, establishes a precedent for the use of 
60-cycle current for purely railway use upon such a scale. This 
equipment is installed in four substations located in the suburbs 
of Cleveland. 

The fact that only such apparatus that could be depended 
upon without question could be employed to supply efficiently 
the d-c. power for the railway, required, in the absence of stand¬ 
ard practise in the use of 60-cycle converters for this purpose, 
a very critical and careful consideration on the part of the pur¬ 
chaser, of the essential details of design. 

Extracts from the specifications under which the equipment 
was manufactured are appended, also extracts from the contiact 
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under which the power supply to the substations is purchased. 
These contracts are correlated in that the former determined the 
design of the apparatus best suited to take full advantage of 
the power company’s 60-cycle service offered for sale at cost 
under certain conditions. Both contracts therefore contain some 
unusual provisions, a few of the more important of which will 
be briefly alluded to in the following pages. 

Synchronous Converters 

The introduction of the commutating pole has been extremely 
beneficial to commutating apparatus, especially in the case 
of converters. Affording the means of increasing materially 
the output per pole, it has caused a corresponding reduction 
of the number of poles per machine, thus providing a marked im¬ 
provement in the mechanical design of the 60-cycle converter. 
More latitude in the width of pole face and spacing of brushes 
has been secured, thereby working towards the mitigation of the 
disastrous consequences of flash-overs. 

The commutating pole, by reason of its rectifying influence 
upon the armature conductors at the instant of commutation, 
has also been the means whereby, at the same time, good com¬ 
mutation is secured at the higher speed resulting from the use 
of fewer poles. This increase in speed, however, has one serious 
objection from an operating standpoint, viz., noise. In addition 
to such noises ( current and magnetic) as are inherent in all 
machines irrespective of speed, and are not especially objection¬ 
able, there must be included windage and brush chatter, which 
increase at a tremendous rate with speed. The operation of 
several machines, such as those under discussion, in one station, 
without compensating for this, is simply out of the question, as 
the sounding of alarms and ringing of telltale bells cannot be 
heard. Besides having a detrimental effect upon the nervous 
system of the operators, the noise would soon be declared a public 
nuisance in the neighborhood. By far the most objectionable 
portion of the noise is due to high-pitched windage tones, and 
these have been practically eliminated by sealing up both ends 
of the armature and providing a shield behind the front leads. 
Cutting down on ventilation to this extent requires that careful 
consideration to be given to the size of the armature conductors. 

Another important point affecting the temperature of the 
armature winding is the rapid temperature rise of the conductors 
lying close to the collector ring taps, which is out of all propor- 
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lion to that of the balance of the winding when operating con¬ 
verters at less than unit y power factor. This heating is not uni¬ 
formly distributer! on either side of the lap, but shifts from one 
side at leading power factor to the other side with lagging power 
faeU >r. 

It is highly desirable in railway work to hold fairly constant 
(Pc. voltage on converters and the simplest way to do this is 
to compound the held winding. This has several other inciden¬ 
tal advantages, one of which is to lock the converters together 
through an equalizer switch which holds them in parallel on short 
circuits, which are frequent upon railway systems. The amount 
of compounding, desired varies with the extent and character 
of load fluctuation!'!, line drop, etc., hut whatever the amount 
it must be offset with reactance in the supply circuit, and in 
order to prevent its disturbing influence upon lhe regulation 
of the system it must be located at the receiving end of the line. 

In this ease it has boon given a 
5 low value because of the eom- 
i para lively steady loud and low 
/* !•*.*>,. i a. ■■ j resistance of the circuit. 

* * ^ jg*e To maintain the power factor 

„ s , It: t of tin* supply circuit at unitv, as 

, *. ■ V"IhM 14 . V 

required by the contract fsec- 
^' Uu * lion 0, paragraphs (c) and (d) ], 

calls for over excitation of the converters to product* a leading 
wattless current sufficient to overcome the reactance drop. 
The effect of t his is to product* heating in the armature conductors 
above that caused by the load. When overloading occurs this 
becomes serious, as may be illustrated as follows: 

In Fig, 1 the relations between kilovolt-amperes and kilowatts 
and wattless component are represented graphically and given 
the values at which the converters are operated at rating. 

Theoretically tin* ratios between the heating of the winding of 
a six*phase converter operated as a converter at unity power 
factor and running as a generator mechanically driven are: 


A venae* value of all r» <i!r. ... 9.27 to 1 

Coils tupped to slip ring?*. ■ .. ... Uni IS to I 


but when the converters are operated at 0,075 power factor as 
shown in the diagram tin* heating ratios become: 

Average value nf all coils 

t \»d tapped tu dip rings 


o ;ua tu t 
o s:>s tu i 
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This means that the average coil has become 15 per cent hotter 
and the tapped coils 57 per cent hotter at the same load. When 
overloading to 150 per cent rating these values are: 

Average coil 1.15 X (1.5) 2 = 2.59 times the heating at 100 per cent 
load and 100 per cent power factor. 

Tapped coil 1.57 X (1 - 5) 2 = 3.63 times the heating at 100 per cent 
load and 100 per cent power factor. 

This indicates the wisdom of holding reactance to low values when 
unity power factor is essential in the supply circuit. It was due 
to the imposed limitations of power factor and restricted ventila¬ 
tion that a value of 3500 amperes per square inch of armature 
conductor based upon d-c. output at rating, was placed in the 
specification. 

The provision relating to flux density indicates the purchaser’s 
desire to have considerable generator capacity in the machines 
to drag through short circuits on the d-c. side. On the railway 
system in question, short circuits occur in the ratio of 428 d-c. 
to five a-c. per annum per substation. These are caused by 
falling trolley wires, cars opening breakers, etc., and comprise 
a factor to be reckoned with. 

Field Dampers 

To permit of a-c. starting with low reactance in the armature 
and the main field poles fully equipped with pure copper dampers, 
it is necessary to interconnect or bridge the dampers between 
poles, to produce a squirrel cage connection all around the field 
structure. This bridging of gaps between poles causes the com¬ 
mutating pole to become surrounded by the field damper circuit, 
and seems objectionable because of the possibility of making 
this field sluggish to load changes. Although this has un¬ 
doubtedly some slight influence upon the sensitiveness of the 
commutating pole, it is not noticeable in practise. The fact is 
that a low-resistance field damper circuit of pure copper grids 
is far superior to any other arrangement, as several combina¬ 
tions of open and bridged damper circuits of various resistances 
were tried. 

A much-debated questionhas been the effect of commutating pole s 
upon converters at times of hunting, gmd it may not be out of place 
here to record the behavior of these machines when running from 
turbine-driven and engine-driven prime movers. The power sup¬ 
ply is generated by turbine-driven generators and no hunting takes 
place, but several times for short intervals engine-driven genera- 
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tors were paralleled with the turbines and the operation of the 
converters carefully observed. I aslant ly a wild hunt ing is set up, 
the pulsations of which agree in frequency with the speed oi the 
engines, viz., 100 rev. per nun., accompanied by violent sparking 
at the brushes at very light loads, and Hash-over takes place at 
about full load, dints at any stage the operation is absolutely 
unsatisfactory. Upon the same generators may be operated, 
without much trouble in this respect, other synchronous appara¬ 
tus, including low-voltage converters without coinmuUU ing poles, 
although the pulsations from the engines arc distinctly notice¬ 
able at these machines. It is not at all unlikely that the heavy 
resulting armature reaction at times of hunting reverses the po¬ 
larity of the commutating pole, thus becoming the means oi 
exaggerating very much the tendency to Hash-over. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the agreement be¬ 
tween the natural or characteristic period of oscillation oi the 
converters and the pulsations ol the supply circuit. I his may 
be determined by Kapp’s formula* as follows: 



in which 

iX natural period in swings per minute 

S' revolutions per minute 

P rated output in kvv. 

IVP weight in pounds of rotating element times (radius u! 

gyration)'* in feet. 
p number of poles, 

() , the angle in degrees whose sine is full load uo\ current 

divided by a e. short.-circuit, current. 

Substituting values in this equation we have N - UU, which 
serves to explain that the characteristics of the machines are 
sm*h as to make them inherently sensitive to pulsations ranging 
from hO/l.l to 0.7 per minute. The engine speed noted 
above lies within these values. But notwilhstanding this 
close agreement the fact is, that commutating poles undoubtedly 
work against converters operating on am, circuits subjected to 
pulsations or frequent and periodic disturbances, and bar In mi 
consideration the use of reciprocating units at customary speeds 
* Modi tied formula by K.;.q#p published in Efntrntt't hnist h' 'Ant m 

mm. 
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in connection with 600-volt, 60-cycle converters, for this pole 
is necessary, as pointed out above, for mechanical reasons. 

Efficiency 

Because of reduced ventilation and the liberal use of copper 
andiron in the electrical and magnetic circuits, the efficiency of 
the converters is very high; being, 


at 50 per cent full load... 91.8 per cent 

75 « « « “.94.0 “ “ 

100 “ * « «. 95.0 “ “ 

125 “ « “ “. 95.5 “ “ 

150 “ “ “ . 95.8 “ “ 

200 “ “ “ “. 95.0 “ “ 


Best efficiency at 194 per cent full load. 

These values are test results and include all losses. Sixty-cycle 
transformers are also very efficient, and in consequence the over¬ 
all conversion loss is low. For a period of one month the sub¬ 
station efficiency is as follows: 

A-c. input to substations. 3,986,880 kw-hr. 

D-c. output at converters terminals.. 3,667,930 “ “ 

„ . 3,667,930 

Ratio = ————== 92 per cent 
3,986,880 

This experience in the use of 60-cycle, 600-volt synchronous con¬ 
verters in railway work may be summed up as follows: 

1. Pulsations in a-c. supply circuit must be entirely eliminated. 

2. The design must include, in addition to the commutating 
pole, liberal proportions of iron and copper, notwithstanding the 
high speed. 

3. Field dampers must be very low in resistance and bridged 
to permit of a-c. starting. 

The advantages accompanying the use of 60-cycle apparatus are 
apparent to all and include, briefly, standardization of frequency, 
low cost and high efficiency. 

APPENDIX I. 

Extracts from agreement between The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company and The Cleveland Railway Company, 
March 29, 1912. 

For the purpose of this paper it is only necessary to call atten¬ 
tion to paragraphs (c) and (d) of section nine, relating to power 
factor. This provision imposes a limitation upon the design of 
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a compound-wound synchronous converter of considerable im¬ 
portance in affecting heating in the armature winding, and 
consequently the capacity under which standard converters are 
customarily rated would he much impaired when operated so as 
to maintain 100 per cent power factor at the primary terminals 
of the transformers. 

Section Nine 

Paragraph (c) The Railway Company guarantees that the 
monthly average power factor at each of the Power Companyts 
supply stations shall be maintained at not less than 90 per cent 
and it is mutually agreed that if the monthly average power fac¬ 
tor at any supply station differs from 90 per cent in any month, 
then the demand for that month shall be corrected and de¬ 
termined in accordance with the following formula: 

Kilowatt demand is measured, divided by average power 
factor of load, and multiplied by guaranteed power factor of 
load: And that, t he demand on each station shall be increased or 
reduced accordingly, before computing the aggregate demand. 

Paragraph (d) The average monthly power factor shall he 
determined from the ratio of the sums and differences of the 
groups of single-phase watt-hour meters installed on each supply 

. t t f . ir. -w* w . 

circuit, m accordance with the tormula., ^^ X i • * 

tangent of average monthly angle of lag, from which both the 
angle of lag and its cosine, which is the power factor, will be 
determined. 

APPENDIX II. 

Extracts from Specifications of Substation Kouipmhnt 
General / nformat ion . 

The sulistations tin which the equipment specified below 
is to be installed) will he located in residential districts of the 
city of Cleveland and neighboring suburbs, as follows: 
****** ****** 

Capacity of Substations. 

L Windermere Substation, three latHl kw. units as speci¬ 
fied hereinafter. 

2. Harvard Ave. Substation, three IflUIbkw. units as speci¬ 
fied hereinafter. 

8. West 117th St. Substation, three 1500-kw. units as speci¬ 
fied hereinafter. 
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4. West 2f>th St. Sul station, two UHMbkw. units as specb 
fled hereinafter. 

Equipment: 

The contractor shall furnish, deliver and ereet complete in 
every respect on the purchaser's foundations and ready tor tea* 
when connected to the purchaser's switching devices, cables and 
connections: 

Nine latKbkw., alt rev. per ruin., six-phase, 11 p<»le, WIO-voIi 
d-c. com pound-wound dH)“eyele,syiK’lm.mous converters, equipped 
with commutating poles, mounted on self-contained bed plates, 
including the necessary single-phase, air-blast, type static trans¬ 
formers, all in accordance with the following specifications, 

Two KKKbkw., noth rev. per min., six-phase, 12 pole, duff volt 
d-e. com pound-wound, Ut>cycle, synelmns sis n m verier* equip} »ed 
with commutating poles, mounted on self-contained bed plates, 
including the necessary single-phase air-blast transformers, all 
to be in accordance with the billowing specifications. 

A rmatures: 

The ventilating duets, and t lit* general const met inn of the 
spider and fixture:;, shall be designed wit h t he object in view 
of minimizing all unnecessary noise such as vibrations., humming 
and high pitched windage tones,. The converter station in every 
ease will he located in an important residential section of the city 
where all such noise mud tie avoided. 

Tin* grouping of armature coils per slot, in the armature wind 
ing shall consist of such an arrangement that the average voltage 
between adjacent commutator bars shall in no ease be less than 
ld.M volts, nor more than 14,11 volts. 

Equalizer taps shall be brought out. from the end oi at least 
every other armature coil and interconnected with all other 
coils of the same potential, to provide a thorough balance 
throughout the armature. 

The commutators must have the mica slotted or grooved out 
to a depth well below the surface of the commutator bars 

The ti c. brushes of all converters must be equipped with a 
suitable brush raising device to permit of lifting the brushes 
from the commutator while starting the converters front J ;[ 
full-voltage connections, to be* provided in the secondary circuit, 
of the transformers. 

Field Dampers: 

Only the main field poles shall he provided with heavy copper 
field dampers, properly arranged to provide full damping effect 
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to the main fields without disturbing in the least the sensitive¬ 
ness of the commutating pole, in order to provide for the best 
possible operating characteristics. 

Collector Rings: 

Because of the high speed, the collector rings shall be equipped 
with composition copper brushes and suitable pig-tail con¬ 
nections, instead of the laminated type of collector ring brush 
ordinarily used in the past. 

Current and Flux Densities in Armatures: 

The current density in the conductors comprising the armature 
winding must not exceed an average of 3500 amperes per square 
inch, based upon d-c. output at rating, i.e considered as d-c. 
generator. 

The flux density in the teeth of the armature core shall not 
exceed 130,000 lines per square inch, and the density in the 
core shall not exceed 65,000 lines per square inch, based upon 
d-c. output at rating. 

The current density per square inch of brush surface must not 
exceed 42.5 amperes at rating. 

D-C. Voltage Regulation: 

All the converters herein specified shall be compound-wound 
with sufficient series field effect to produce only approximately 
constant 600-volt direct-current voltage. The reactance to be 
provided in the transformer shall be approximately 8 per cent 
in order to provide for a total reactance of 12.5 per cent, in¬ 
cluding converter, transformer and leads. 


Performance: 

After a run of 12 hours at full load at 600 volts, d-c., the tern- 
perature rise of the different parts of the converter shall not 
exceed the following: 

Armature 35 deg. cent, rise by thermometer. 

Fields 35 “ 11 “ “ 

Commutator and 

1 i i * O t* u u (( ti ££ 

collector rings 6 o 

With the load then increased to 50 per cent overload (loOper 
cent rating) at 600 volts d-c. for two hours, the temperature 
rise of the different parts of the converter shall not exceed the 

following: , 

Armature 55 deg. cent, rise by thermometer. 

Commutator and 

• CK « « « ££ U 

collector rings 55 
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The above shall be based upon a power fuel or ra.neine fro? 
not less than 0.98 leading or lagging lo I on, at:*] on 2a dn 
cent, for the temperature of Ur* surrounding air a*td tiorm; 
conditions of ventilation, in flu* event of ?he $ mirM-mf inv t. 
the surrounding air differing lYum 2a deg, nmi. Ur- nb- , ( s 

rise in temperature will be corrected by * per cent of « a ,g de 
gree cent, that the temperature of the • urroundm an differ 
from 25 deg. cent. 

Insulation Test. 

A test to determine the value of the nrmiuUou will bo math 
after the converters have been erected bv the eoutracfur on \ ] u 
premises of the purchaser, as follows: 

The insulation bet ween core and armature conductor nm u 
withstand successfully, a test of 2U0II volt , a! m eveie f M! 
60 seconds. The insulation between the frame of the converter 
and the shunt held circuit must withstand . urn Tuilv a m ,f 
of 5000 volts at 60 cycles for tit) seconds 
Efficiency: 

The efficiency of both the 1000 ku ami 1500 U converters 
shall be as follows: 

150 t K ‘ r rt *nt °f rating* (50 per ernf, ahno- mil !m ng 05 1* ?<r r 

100 « a U « r , l , 1 PH rein 

7k u u a M /«>*■ . , ' ’ 8 1 ■ ' n ‘ ,t I 11 "* v * 141 

r per ti-al !<■■., th.m lull 1 ...i.lj ‘tan i,,-j n-m 

1 I 90 5 pn m0 

. In ^ or tdfieieney all losses including ihoacitt the brushes 

in commutator and collector riit)*. will hr taken into aeeuunt. 
Flash-over Test: 

The synchronous converters to hr . ... Hit.a 

tract will he subjected to the followup; hot |„ determine thrir 
freedom from the tendency i„ Hash over. Startup; ui m, load 
100 per cent, overload (two times rnthp;) will hr thrown on in’ 
stantly by means of a storage battery and tin* converter must 
withstand this test satisfactorily without lutminy, destructive 
spar mg, or flash-over. Likewise, beginning with too i H * r 
cent overload (two times ration) the .1 ( *. current breaker will 
be tripped and the load instantly removed. 1 aider this nr 
cumstance the same performance with respect, to huntinc and 
commutation as above, will he required. 

Fittings and Supplies: 

wiSf 1 and l ‘ VCry Sy!U ' hrun, " ,S <‘"”Vcrler shall he equipped 


Iht.i per 

95,u pn t »."n 
■ 94.5 prr eej* 

: 93.0 prr tine 


be equipped 
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One end-play device (oscillator), d-c. end converter. 

One speed-limiting device, a-c. end converter. 

One equalizer switch mounted on panel fastened to converter 
frame. 

One suitable shunt field break-up switch fastened to converter 
frame. 

One suitable inductive shunt for commutating-pole field 
'circuit. 

One suitable non-inductive adjustable shunt for commutating- 
pole field circuit. 

All necessary leads from brush terminals to equalizer switch, 
and to suitable terminal block, must be provided, including 
attachments for connecting in shunts and field terminals. 

The collector ring brush collars and all studs on switches 
and terminal blocks, shall be equipped with terminals. 

One shunt field rheostat box with terminal dial. 

All the supplies and fittings supplied with each converter 
must be approved by the purchaser’s engineer. 

T ransformers: 

The contract or shall furnish, deliver and erect complete in 
every respect on the purchaser’s foundations, and ready for use 
when connected to the purchaser’s switching devices, cables 
and appliances, seven single-phase, air-blast shell-type, 60- 
cycle, 11,000-volt primary voltage, 365-kv-a. transformers. 

The contractor shall furnish, deliver and erect complete in 
every respect on the purchaser’s foundations and ready for use 
when connected to the purchaser’s switches, cables and ap¬ 
pliances, 28 550-kv-a., shell-type, air-blast, single-phase, 
60-cycle transformers, 11,000-volt primary winding. 

The primary circuit of all transformers shall be arranged 
for delta connection and each provided with four 2.5 voltage 
taps. The secondary circuits of the transformers shall be 
suitable for diametral six-phase connections for the conver¬ 
ters, and each transformer secondary circuit must be provided 
with | and f voltage taps for starting the converter. 

The outside connections of the primary circuits must be ex¬ 
tended by means of suitable leads to terminals in the bottom 
of the transformer case. All secondary taps shall end in 
terminals brought to the bottom of each transformer, the whole 
to make a neat and substantial arrangement for bottom con¬ 
nections. 

One transformer of each size will be used as a spare unit 
and provision for its reception will be made in the substations. 
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Efficiency and Temperature: 

The efficiency and temperature of the transformers shall be 
in accordance with the best modern practise in respect to the 
type offered. 

Secondary Voltage: 

The voltage of the secondary circuit must be suitable for the 
converters hereinbefore described, as follows: When these 
transformers are connected in delta relation by means of the 
outside primary terminals and connected across an 11,000-volt, 
three-phase line, the converter d-c. voltage shall be 575 volts 
with normal shunt field excitation. 

Insulation Test: 

The insulation between primary and secondary winding and 
the frames and cores of transformers will be required to with¬ 
stand successfully a test of the following voltages, after erec¬ 
tion : 

Primary Windings Secondary Windings. 

22,000 volts, 60 cycles 2000 volts, 60 cycles 

for 60 seconds. for 60 seconds. 

Capacity: 

At the capacity specified hereinabove, and with the proper 
amount of ventilation ( which ventilation must be specified 
by the contractor) the transformers must have sufficient 
capacity to meet the overload requirements of the converters 
without excessive or destructive heating. 

Reactance: 

' Approximately 8 per cent of inherent reactance shall be pro¬ 
vided in the transformers for the purpose of interposing not 
over a total amount of 12.5 per cent of reactance in the cir¬ 
cuit, including the transformer, leads and converter. 

Blowers: 

The contractor shall furnish, deliver and erect on the found¬ 
ations in the substations: 

Six three-phase induction motor-driven, directly coupled, 
steel plate blower sets, of the following capacity: 15,000 -cu. 
ft. of air at one ounce pressure. 

Two three-phase induction motor-driven sets same as above 
with a capacity of 8000 cu. ft. of air at one ounce pressure. 

Two blower sets to be installed in each substation; the smaller 
units to be supplied for the West 25th St. substation. 

With each blower set the contractor shall supply an auto- 
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starter, and the' voltage of the induction motors shall corres¬ 
pond to the voltage of the secondary circuit of the main trans¬ 
formers to which they will be* connected by the purchaser. 

General: 

Great care must In* exercised in tin 1 designing of the equip¬ 
ment- hereinbefore specified, to guard against undue noise. As 
stated above, it is anticipated that trouble will result from the 
operation of unnecessarily noisy equipment in the substations, 
which by necessity must be* located in the suburbs of the city 
of Cleveland. 

(The balance of tin* specification*/, covering found; it inns, 
painting and finishing, patents, guarantees, Hr., follows along 
usual lines.) 





Presented at the Stl.'iii Medina of the A mer¬ 
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MINE DUTY CONTROLLERS 


BY SIAKK1SON I*. K 


AUSTKACT UP I’Al'I K 

The paper is devoted to disvusaun t.*f tin* advisable tvpra 
of control tti lie utunt fur various mining equipment, parlteulam* 
in bituminous coal mines. Complexity and theuirtuM* _ de¬ 
tails have been eliminated as tar as practicable with the idea 
of impressing tin the reader the need fur certain definite feature:;, 
without going into the theoretical details of these _ feat uses. 

Electric controllers for eipiipmeut outside c4 tin* mine propel 
as a rule have to meet different operating conditions than those 
controllers winch are installed underground. The epeiuiing 
conditions are taken up in detail and proper control equipment 
is suggested, to meet tiier.e conditions. 

The'object of the paper is to bring out clearly to the nmw 
operatives the fact that suitable control equipment is just as 
important as the installation of a suitable motor, and moreover 
that no motor, however well adapted to the service, will stand up 
properly if it is not operated with a controller designed and 
built specifically to meet the existing installation and operating 
conditions* 


T ins application of the electric motor to bituminous coal 
mines has developed so rapidly that there is no seel ion of 
the industry in which the motor has not been installed. Nol 
only is the application universal, but the use of cleelricit y in coal 
mines is steadily increasing, principally due to the increased cost 
of producing steam at the collieries. 

The design of satis!*aetory motor and control erpiipment lor coal 
mines is a considerable problem, because of ihe severe operating 
conditions encountered. The class of attendants usually em¬ 
ployed by the mines to maintain electric motors and their uvrcv 
sorics, is unskilled, principally because of the location of the mint's 
and the conditions of work. Many changes in help take place 
for the same reasons, and it is, therefore, ditlienU to train the 
attendants and make experts of them. These conditions make 
it essential that rugged and reliable electrical equipment be 
installed. 

As the use of electricity in the mines has increased, the* electric 
motor for operating mining machinery has 1 ;mm developed much 
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more rapidty than suitable controlling devices. Only within the 
past few years have those concerned realized that the selection 
of a proper controller is as important as the selection of a suitable 
motor. Too often is the controller given secondary consider¬ 
ation with the result that a good motor may appear to disadvan¬ 
tage, simply because it is not operated with the right control 
equipment. 

At coal mines, motors are used for haulage, hoisting, venti¬ 
lating, pumping, coal-cutting, tipple or breaker power, drilling, 
washing, machine shop and blacksmith shop. In the design of 
electrical equipment for mines, it is necessary to consider carefully 
the following: explosive dust and gases, continuity of operation, 
voltage fluctuations and dampness. It is, of course, advisable 
to install the control apparatus in a locality which is unaffected by 
sparks or short circuits tending to some derangement of the appara¬ 
tus. The design, however, must be made so as to minimize leaks to 
ground, short circuits, etc., which may cause ignition of explosives, 
of mine gases or of coal dust, with disastrous results. In gaseous 
mines, arc producers such as circuit breakers, switches and sliding 
contacts of rheostats must be properly protected, either by 
breaking the arcs in oil, or by providing explosion-proof cases. 

On account of the unskilled attendants in the mines, the 
electrical equipment receives less than the usual amount of intel¬ 
ligent attention, while on account of the conditions of operation, 
it should receive more. Much is therefore left to the designing 
engineer to solve, but on the other hand, much could be done to 
improve conditions by the employment of a supervising electrical 
engineer at an attractive salary, whose duty it would be to see 
that better attention is paid to the care and maintenance of the 
electrical apparatus. 

From a safety standpoint, and it is the writer’s understanding 
that we are to follow the slogan “ Safety First ”, the mine venti¬ 
lating fan is the most important power-driven machine used 
within the mining district. Absolute continuity of service is 
necessary during mining operations to remove poisonous and 
explosive gases and coal dust from the underground workings. 
Mine fans are not usually installed within the mines, but at the 
mouths of the shafts. Mine fan service is, perhaps, the hardest 
duty possible for acommutator type motor. It runs continually 
at a constant load, and the mere fact that the load is constant 
prevents the motor from running light and allowing the brushes 
to polish the commutator. 
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I ' AN M (...)TOR Co N'T Rt)I. 

It, is still a debatable ((motion as to whether constant or 
variable speed mine fan motors should Ik* used. Some claim t hat 
the fans should be arranged to operate at a peripheral speed ot 
•maximum efficiency, This means constant speed; inn nemo, 
everyone agrees that variable speed is practically necessary in 
the mint 1 fan, except. for t unnels, subways and old workmen. 
Opinions differ as to whether it is better to use mechanical or 
electricsal means to vary the speed ot the tan. Mechanical speed- 
changing device's such as Reeves variable-speed drives, are imed, 
but 1 he tendency is towards obtaining the speed change: elec¬ 
trically, especially when this run be done economically. .nns* 1 
control of a direct-current motor is. easily and economically 
accomplished by shunt lield regulation, The speed eotu n*l«»! an 
alternat ing eiinvni motor is quite a dilfrtvnl problem, A simight 
slip ring induction mot or with rout rol by resist ance in circuit wit h 
the secondary is perhaps the most familiar type in this country, 
but it, is open to serious objection because of the rheostatic losses 
with resultant low efficiency. The eotimiutat inn pole slip t ine, 
motor is used but very little on account ol the complexity ot 
const ruction, which arises from tin* necessity ot enmmui at lug 
both primary and secondary windings. The eoumuUalmg---poIe 
squirrel cage machine is more simple, but hardly suitable because 
of its starting characteristics. It is most advisable from a sale!, v 
and economic standpoint to have the motor xelbeiartiug alter it. 
stmts down din* to failure of voltage, With a squirrel eape 
motor, tins is difficult to accomplish In‘cause of the Uy wheel toad 
The Sheri mis system is. one which is used extensively abroad, 
but the writer understands it.- has not come into urn yet in this 
country. This system consists of a mtilnr-getivratnf set me 
pressing *tn adjustable frequency lower than t he line frequency 
on the rotor of the fan motor. This system is exceptionally 
efficient where the speed reduction is no! great, The motor' 
generator set must have a capacity equal, in percentage ot the 
fan motor capacity, to the speed reduction desired. 1.1ms it 
25 per cent speed reduction is required, the motor aTHerator set 
must have 25 per cent, of the capacity of tin* Ian motor, When 
a speed below normal is wanted, t he motor-generator set is used, 
while when normal speed is desired, the secondary of tin* main 
motor is short -circuited after starting. With the Sherhius 
method of speed control, the losses are minimized and the effi¬ 
ciency is high. 
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On account of the possibility of frequent failures of line volt¬ 
age there must be an attendant continually employed in the fan 
house or a self-starting controller must be installed. The auto¬ 
matic self-starter should be designed so as to permit the operating 
speed to be set by a proper authority. When the voltage again 
comes on the line, after failure, the controller should of itself 
cause the motor to start and resume the speed it was operating at 
when the voltage failed. This control has been accomplished 
very effectually for direct-current motors. The starter is auto¬ 
matic and is governed by a simple snap switch. The starting 
operation is governed by a pilot solenoid and the shunt field is 
automatically weakened to an amount corresponding to the set¬ 
ting of the field rheostat lever. An example of this type of con¬ 
trol is shown in Fig. 1. The speed-setting field rheostat is 
shown on the center left-hand side of the board. The controller is 
equipped with a voltage relay so arranged that when the voltage 
drops below a predetermined value, the relay drops its plunger 
thereby opening a circuit causing all of the starting resistance 
to be inserted m the armature circuit. The motor then runs at a 
reduced speed until the voltage again becomes normal, when the 
voltage relay establishes a control circuit which causes the start¬ 
ing resistance to. be cut out, again allowing the motor to run at 
the proper, maximum speed. The reason for re-inserting the 
starting resistance on low voltage is to guard against “flash-overs” 
at the motor brushes, when the voltage suddenly jumps back 
to normal. An overload relay is also provided and is especially 
recommended for shunt-wound motors. This is connected to 
momentarily open the motor circuit and prevent “flash-overs” 
when the line voltage falls abruptly and the motor tends to feed 
into the line. With compound-wound motors, the overload 
relay is not essential because the series winding weakens the field 
when the motor acts as a generator. All of these complications 
m control could, be avoided by the installation of separate 
feeders for the fan motor, or lines of such capacity as would 
minimize voltage fluctuations, and it is questionable whether the 
more or less complicated control is justified under these conditions. 

Since moisture and dirt are so prevalent in the locality of coal 
mines, both the control panel and grid resistance are treated 
with a special moisture-repelling and insulating compound 
corrosive bearings are eliminated and all parts necessarily made 
of iron or steel are enameled or copper-plated. 
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Pump Motor Control 

Mine pumps are generally installed directly within the mine, 
because otherwise the suction head would be prohibitive. T he 
pumps are usually of small capacity and should be operated by a 
self-starter with a float switch in the sump, or arranged to run 
continuously. The starter should be designed for automatic 
acceleration of the pump on resumption after failure of line 
voltage. 

Generally speaking, these pumps are placed some distance from 
the mine workings and therefore explosion-proof motors and con¬ 
trollers are unnecessary, but it is difficult to design electrical 
apparatus which will stand up under severe moisture condit'ons 
prevalent. A typical pump motor starter for direct current, 
arranged with a voltage relay for protection of the motor against 
severe voltage fluctuations, is shown in Fig. 2. The starter is 
specially designed to guard against corrosion and electrical 
leakages by using non-corrosive metals and by liberal application 
of an insulating varnish which helps to prevent short circuits as 
well as to keep moisture from the iron parts necessarily present 
for magnetic purposes. 

An encased, moisture-proof starter is shown in Fig. 3. This 
is an equipment especially adapted to installations within the 
mine, even in locations where arcing is dangerous, because it is 
equipped with a cast iron case, the cover of which is clamped 
down on a soft gasket, making the. case air-tight. The leads are 
connected to terminals and a special trough is cast in the en¬ 
closing box in which is poured a sealing compound covering the 
junction of the leads and the terminals. At the right-hand side 
of the box, facing it, is a handle which closes and opens the ser¬ 
vice switch. The acceleration of the motor is accomplished by 
limiting the current peaks with series-wmund switches. 

It might be well to mention here the rather interesting alter¬ 
nating-current controller shown in Fig. 4. This is a 125-h.p. 
2200-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle automatic starter for a slip-ring 
motor. The starter is “ explosion-proof ” and is mentioned for 
this reason. The switches are magnetically operated and the 
circuits are made and broken under oil. The interior of one of 
the oil switches is shown in Fig. 5. This controller was installed 
in the Homestake Mining Co/s gold mine at Lead, S. D. The 
outfit starts a pump automatically from a float switch. The con¬ 
trol circuit is stepped down to 220 volts so that the float switch 
does not have to handle the high voltage. 
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Locomotive Controllers 

A subject which is occupying much thought among coal 
mining engineers is the mine locomotive. The tendency is to 
eliminate the overhead trolley where there are low ceilings. This 
may be done either by the use of a trailing cable, kept taut by a 
tension reel, or by the use of storage battery locomotives. The 
trailing cable was not very popular until the automatic motor- 
driven cable take-up was developed. Without this device the 
dragging cable was always in the way. The motor driving the 
cable take-up is connected across the line in series with a step of 
resistance. When the cable is to be hauled in, the motor winds 
it up, and when paying out is required the cable overhauls the 
motor. 

On account of the difficulties attending the use of trailing 
cables, it would seem that the coming mine locomotive, when not 
in main entries, will be operated from a storage battery carried 
on the locomotive. The present trouble with storage battery 
locomotives is the necessity of laying them up for charging or of 
having two sets of batteries and charging them at intervals. The 
battery must be carefully watched and attended. If the bat¬ 
teries could be automatically charged without delay, the useful¬ 
ness and reliability of the storage battery locomotive would be 
materially increased. This may be accomplished by the use of 
an automatic reverse-current cutout, so arranged that when the 
locomotive picks up the trolley, the battery will be automatically 
put on charge. If, however, the line voltage is for any reason 
lower than the battery voltage, the battery will be automat¬ 
ically cut off from the line. The same applies when the line 
voltage fails, so that the battery will not be discharged into the 
line. In this way the same locomotives may be used for gathering 
and hauling trips. This will result in the battery frequently 
receiving a boosting charge. The nickel-iron battery, which 
seems the most popular for mine locomotive work, will show its 
maximum efficiency when so charged. 

Manually operated drum controllers are almost universally 
used for mine locomotives. These are usually of the series- 
parallel type and there are two prevailing styles, each of which 
has its advocates. The first operates the same as a standard 
street railway drum which has two levers, one reverse and one 
for accelerating. The other style also has two levers as above, 
but the reverse lever has two positions each side of the “ off ” 
position, one for motors in series and the other for motors in 
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parallel. This latter scheme is advantageous because it is easier 
to get straight series only, during gathering. 

Rheostatic drum type control is sometimes used for under¬ 
ground haulage engines. A typical drum controller for this 
service is shown in Fig. 6. 

For slope mines, the winding drum for haulage is generally 
installed in the tipple and whole trips of cars are hauled up at 
once. These winding or mine haulage machines are usually 
alternating-current motor-driven with secondary control, either 
by means of a secondary resistance drum or by means of a liquid 
rheostat. It is sometimes advantageous to be ab]e to change 
gears for pulling strings of cars in from the sidings. There has 
been a tendency of late to put in safety cut-offs so that the cur¬ 
rent to the motor is interrupted before the cars get to the top. 
Variable inertia plays an important part in the stopping point, 
and in fact, the variable stopping point sometimes becomes so 
annoying that a flyball-governor limit switch in addition to the 
ordinary limit switch is installed, so connected that if the speed 
is high the governor allows the first limit switch to trip. If the 
speed is low, the first limit switch is “ shunted 77 by the governor 
and the haulage may continue until the second limit switch is 
engaged. 

Hoist Control 

A straight vertical hoist is used to a limited extent. Almost 
invariably this type of hoist can be best electrified by the use of 
the variable-voltage system, because the hoists are short and 
therefore acceleration is an important consideration. A fly¬ 
wheel is used to store the energy for acceleration. Even with 
this arrangement, electrification is in many cases of questionable 
economic value. 

A diagram of an equalizer hoisting set is shown in Fig. 7. The 
hoist is driven by a shunt-wound, direct-current motor, the motor 
receiving its energy from a motor-driven generator. The motor- 
generator set has a heavy flywheel which absorbs energy when the 
load falls below a certain value and gives up energy when the load 
is above this value. The speed and direction of rotation is 
governed by changing the field of the generator. When the 
generator field is weakened while the motor is in operation, the 
motor operates as a generator and the generator as a motor, thus 
delivering energy to the flywheel and giving a dynamic braking 
effect on the hoisting mechanism. Where an alternating-cur- 
pent motor is used, to drive the generator, the liquid rheostat 
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gives very good regulation. The three phases of the rotor are 
connected to three stationary plates in separate earthenware 
pots. Above the stationary plates are connected together three 
movable plates. These are nearly balanced by an adjustable 
counterweight, the movement of which is controlled by a small 
induction motor. The small motor receives its energy from 
series transformers in the main line of the large induction 
motor and thus the current in the two motors is proportional. 



If the main motor takes more current than it should (depending 
on the adjustment) the small motor takes more current and 
raises the counterweight, thereby separating the plates of the 
liquid rheostat and increasing the resistance in the rotor circuit. 
This decreases the speed and permits the flyweel to give up 
some of its stored energy 

One case where the efficiency of a vertical hoist was greatly 
increased by the-use of electricity is shown by a change made at 
the Berwind White Company's mine at Windber, Pa. It was 
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found impracticable to change the shaft to take care of a larger 
elevator with more sidings for loading, and an increased capacity 
of the hoist was necessary because of the increasing production in 
the mine. A magazine hoist was installed, having a cage with four 
decks. These decks are loaded by a similar auxiliary cage 
within the mine. The loading cage is operated by an electric 
motor and controlled by a simple master switch, so that each of 
the four decks are brought in succession to the level of the track 
in the main entry. After the loading cage is full, the cars are 
run onto corresponding decks of the main magazine hoist and 
are lifted out of the mine. 

Machine Control 

Coal-cutting machines are controlled by a plain hand starter 
fully enclosed. The simpler and more substantial this starter, 
the better. There is a tendency to design motors for coal cutting 
which may be thrown directly across the line to start. The 
writer believes this is a step in the proper direction, because then 
the control may take the form of a simple hand switch, preferably 
oil-immersed. 

The control of an electric punch or drill is usually a straight 
hand starter, and the more simple this is, the better. 

An important consideration in mine electrical appurtenances 
is the terminal box. This is used wherever a motor has trailing 
cables and should be so arranged that putting the plug in the box 
will close the circuit in oil. An overload should be supplied, 
which, when it trips, will throw the plug out. 

To sum up the situation, mine controllers are just as important 
as the motors themselves, and the control equipment should 
receive more thoughtful consideration if our electrical mine in¬ 
stallations are to prove successful. 
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Discussion on “ Mink Duty (Mntioiuj-us " i H map, Puts- 
miKuui, Pa., Amur U, PCI I. 

F. L. Stone: There is one Iiio.* of control i«n which Mr. Reed 
has touched very lightly, Thai is t1n* handling of 12200 volts. 
'Phis voltage is coming more in use even day, and nun * In* con¬ 
trol Jed in a sa.it* and efficient manner. The me *4 oil immersed 
switches was flu* first method tried, but when* the operation 
is frequent and the service severe, a ' in the ear e of the mine hoist, 
either of the slope or shaft type, it doe-; not work out as well 
as might he hoped. The frequent rupturing of the are car¬ 
bonizes the oil, and will eventually cause an arc-over. This 
comes without any warning to the operator, and usually puts 
the switch out of commission. Another cause of damage to 
oil-immersed switches when operated frequent!v is., t ha* a body 
of gas will form on top of the oil and final!', a In a bubble will 
arise, and if the proper proportions of air am pm-.mt a violent 
explosion will occur, this, frequent!) w reek inn the laid:, and 
put tiny, the switch out of commission until ivs;mx can be made. 
The ordinary oil switch such as is used on a :--wi mb board for 
control of various circuits ma> be called upon to operate two 
or three times a. day. A switch to control a hoist operation, two 
trips a minute will operate approximate!', lout) limes a flay 
in eight hours. In the first ram the oil -immersed switch is en¬ 
tirely satisfactory, while in the latter ea e such hi form at. ion as 
1 have been able to gather seems to indicate that it h; entirely 
unsatisfactory. 

The only alternative seems to be a properly designed air- 
break contactor. Such contactors have been designed, and a,re 
on the market, and from everything 1 can learn are giving salts* 
factory service*. Two of these air break runtaetor:; were in* 
stalled about, one and one-half years ago at the throwV. Xest 
mine of the Keystone Coal X Coke Company, controlling the 
primary circuit of a slope lama of Tint h.p. The operation 
has been continuous since installation, and even ihe mving 
tips have not as vet been renewed, I have a letter from South 
America, advising that the air-break contactor; are giving 
most excellent service. One contactor in particular, installed 
at one of the mines, was put in n r\ ice rail; in March, lM2, 
and at the end of two hundred and forty-four day;, o! operation 
it had opened the circuit TS8,UlfU time:, without am renewals 
or repairs ami at a maintenance cost, of nth t hi the other hand, 
reports from the same locality on oil hmm r rd eon! actor; advise 
that, on account of danger of lire when the oil lio Minni too 
much carbonized, it must be renew rd mem tom of too weeks, 
and between <40 and 40 gallons of oil per switch are required, 

hrorn these figures you can readily appreciate that the maim 
tenancy of such a switch is a very expensive luxury. 

All of the above applies only to switches which arc required 
to operate on a rapid cycle. 
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Mr. Reed refers to an encased moisture-proof starter to be 
used in gaseous parts of the mines. I believe it would be better 
if this casing were built on the principle of the safety lamp, 
rather than attempt to make it air-tight. Any device of this 
sort is bound to breathe, that is to say, expel a certain amount 
of air when warm, and draw 7 in air from the outside wdien cold. 
If this action is carried on long enough the quality of the air 
inside of the box will be the same as that outside, and an ex¬ 
plosion might readil} 7 be started. Or, wdien the box is opened 
for inspection, it will, of course, fill with air from the outside, 
which may be an explosive mixture. I believe it is generally 
conceded that it is almost impossible to make a perfectly air¬ 
tight joint through which electric wires can be brought. I 
would like to have an expression of opinion from the Bureau 
of Mines on this subject. 

Mr. Reed in his article makes no detailed reference to control 
of motors by liquid rheostats. The general trend of the practise 
seems to be that in motors over 500 h.p. a liquid rheostat should 
be used for the secondary control. The up-keep of such rheo¬ 
stats should be considerably less than the up-keep of the large 
contactor panels. The freedom from steps is a. very import¬ 
ant consideration, and is obtained only in the liquid rheostat. 
It has been a very difficult problem to design a liquid rheostat 
with a large ratio of resistance without having the plates so 
close together that the danger of arcing in event of the motor 
being reversed is more excessive. This, how r ever, has been 
accomplished by the use of what virtually amounts to tw'o 
chambers, one of them of high resistance and the other of low 
resistance. The low-resistance section is only connected 
across the slip rings after the motor has attained a .considerable 
speed, and therefore its voltage across collector rings is low. 
The low-resistance section is cut in by means of a float switch. 
With such an arrangement the motor could be reversed with¬ 
out any danger of arc-over, as nothing but the high-resistance 
plates would be in circuit. 

Finally, in regard to the part of Mr. Reed’s paper referring 
to mine hoist control, it would seem as though Mr. Reed was 
of the opinion that a flywheel motor-generator set was extremely 
efficient. Efficiency is not the aim. of the flywheel set,, and it 
should only be used wdiere excessive peaks are penalized or 
where pow 7 er station capacity is limited, and it then must be 
realized that the running of a heavy flywheel throughout the 
entire day must be done at a considerable expenditure of energy. 
As a matter of fact, speaking generally, it takes about one and 
one-half horse-power per ton to operate a flywheel.. I will be 
interested to hear from Mr. Reed as to why he differentiates 
between shaft hoisting and slope hoisting on the efficiency basis. 
Personally, I see no difference whatever, except that the con¬ 
trol of the shaft hoist is a little more difficult than the control 
of the slope hoist. . 

Mr. Reed’s statement that the electrification of mme shaft 
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hoists is of questionable economic value* cannot he passed un¬ 
noticed. Mr. Reed, of course, would not make such a state¬ 
ment unless lie had some figures bused on tests arid actual 
observations to back if up. Being partieularlv interested in 
mine hoisting, I would decan it a great favor if Mr. Reed would 
advise ns as to just how he arrived at the conclusion that the 
electrification of mine shaft hoists is of questtonal>le eeemomie 
value. ^ I have yet to sec* tin* ease where the shaft hoist has been 
electrified that if is ol cjuestionublc.* economic value*. 

Sidney G. Vigo: I would like to impure of Mr. Reed what, 
in his opinion, is a fair est imate* of the* largest capacity alternat¬ 
ing-cun on t motor that can lx* applied to a hoist and operated 
directly on the line ol a central station without causing undue 
disturbance* on flic system, after taking into consideration the 
application of the proper controller, as discussed in the* paper. 
*1 his is Lugcly determined, of course, hv the* size of the* station 
feeding the system, but reference is made particularly to {.lie* 
smaller station, say of 2000 kw., carrying a diversified load. 
We have had considerable trouble with some* of the* smaller 
stations in several instances, by operating motors of JdO horn* 
power directly on the line, using magnetic control. In these 
case's, faulty regulation of the lighting load was evident. 

Graham Bright: High continuity’ of operation of any ap¬ 
paratus can only bo obtained bv a constant and systematic 
inspection. I his is particularly true of mine work, since the 
conditions under .which its apparatus has to operate are so very 
bad and it. is difficult to get a good class of operators and in¬ 
spectors, clue to the poor living conditions and isolation of the 
average mine. 

For small pumps up to 20 h.p M the self-starting motor is the 
be*st solution of the control problem, as it eliminates the* control 
entirely. If too many motors of this type* are placed on a system 
the fust lush of current may prove too much for the general ng 
system, in \vhieh ease a relay could be provided on some* of the 
motors which would delay their starting for a few seconds so that 
all motors would not start at once. It seems that the self- 
stalling motor would be a better solution of the problem than 
the usual control as shown in Mgs. I and 2. However, when* a. 
company has already installed motors that an* not of the seif * 
starting type, this control, of course, would be a considerable 
improvement over the present method of having to cut in and 
start by hand. * 

Mi, Reed states that the series and parallel drum c<Hit roller 
with the series and parallel feature in the reverse drum is ad¬ 
vantageous because it. is easier to get straight series only, during 
gathering. 1 believe that the straight series position is seldom 
used, as the motorman will invariably start in multiple. It gives 
him an easier start, and he can generally start larger loads, since 
one pair of wheels slipping does not increase the tractive effort 
of the other pair as would be the ease* with the* motors in series. 

I he ical reason for making the series and parallel arrangement on 
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the reverse drum is on account of the limitation in height. The 
regular railway type of series parallel controller is too high for 
mine sendee, due to the series parallel feature being in the main 
drum. It has been my experience around the mines that there 
are few motormen who use the series position very much.. The 
railway type of controller would be a distinct advantage in that 
the motorman must start in series every time. 

I wish to take issue with Mr. Reed regarding his statement that 
almost invariably the straight vertical type of hoist can be best 
electrified by the use of the variable-voltage system and that with 
this arrangement in tnany cases electrification is of questionable 
value. It will be found in practise that in a large majority of 
cases an a-c. wound-rotor induction motor will be used for verti¬ 
cal hoists and will prove the most economical, not only on the 
basis of first cost but also on cost of operation.. Very rapid 
hoisting, with few or no delays, coupled with restrictions regarding 
the peak loads that the power company will permit on its system, 
will only warrant a flywheel equalizer system with voltage con¬ 
trol. For very rapid hoisting it is sometimes desirable to use the 
voltage control system on account of the superiority of the control 
itself, which readily lends itself to the addition of automatic 
features. In case the power system can stand the short-time 
peak loads it is not necessary to use a flywheel, and a synchronous 
motor-generator set can be used to supply power to the hoist 
motor. The flywheel and slip regulator losses will be saved and 
the first cost will be considerably less. 

There are no doubt a few isolated cases when it will not pay to 
electrify a steam-driven hoist, but in the majority of cases a very 
substantial saving can be made. There are steam hoists in 
West Virginia at which the cost is over five cents per ton for 
hoisting from not over 400 feet in depth. Some of these hoists 
will be electrified in the near future, and it is expected to cut the 
cost of hoisting to less than one-half of what it is at present. 

H. H. Clark: Mr. Stone has asked for a comparison of the 
explosion-proof qualities of oil switches. The tests that the 
Bureau of Mines has made have been rather limited in number 
and have been confined to switches of relatively small capacity. 
No tests have been made with controllers. The tests were 
made at 250 volts and with currents no greater than 100 amperes. 
I have not in mind the exact conditions that surrounded these 
tests, but about 75,000 breaks were made on each switch while 
it was surrounded with the most explosive mixture of Pittsburgh 
natural gas and air. No ignition took place during the tests 
and it seems reasonable to believe that all switches can be made 
explosion-proof if the parts are properly proportioned to the 
service to be taken care of and if the presence of the proper 
amount of oil in the switch casing can be assured. 

From the tests that we have made I cannot say what would 
happen to an oil controller that is being operated a great many 
times a minute. It may be that in a comparatively short time 
the oil level would fall to such an extent that the flash of breaking 
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the circuit might be exposed and in that case gas would certainly 
be ignited if it were present. I can say this, however, that, in 
almost every case that we tried it. was necessary to renew the 
contacts several limes before the oil level fell to such an extent 
that the breaking Hash was exposed, 

H. D. Janies: Mr. Reed, in the beginning of his paper, makes 
the following statement: 

u Only within the past Jew years have those concerned realized 
that the selection of a proper controller is as important as the 
selection of a suitable motor. M 

I wish to emphasize this point, as 1 can recall many personal 
experiences in which the selection of the motor was such that it 
was almost impossible to furnish a satisfactory controller. A 
motor may embody the ideal features for the part icular applica¬ 
tion, but render it very difficult to control this motor in a, satis¬ 
factory manner. This point has received the attention of both 
motor and controller engineers with increasingly satisfactory 
results. 

A still further development of the situation has produced the 
engineer who has the training and experience necessary to study 
the customer’s requirements and select, both a motor and con¬ 
troller which will give the best, economical results, apart from a 
purely scientific consideration. This man is commonly known as 
an application, engineer. It is necessary for him to analyze the 
design characteristics of both the motor and control, and’collect 
f lic necessary data showing tiny condit ions of load and method 
of operation that give the best results for the customer. Often 
the motor can be modified slightly in design, and the controller 
changed to give a larger output with less strain to the apparatus 
and <kuTeased power consumption. 'Phis is very important from 
Uie standpoint of the customer, as the only 'two items which 
usually interest him are, first, the amount of capital invested in 
the apparatus, and second, the cost of power and maintenance. 

lie is not willing, as a rule, to pay for new and interesting 
scientific experiments. Occasionally such features have an ad¬ 
vertising^ value, but as a rule, they have no commercial import¬ 
ance. I he man who speeds most of his time following tin* design 
of either motor or control is not usually equipped to make a well 
balanced .application. The electrical industry owes a. great deal 
to the pioneer application engineers, and it is profiting more 
every year by the increased number of; these engineers who ate 
making a special study of each customer’s requirements and 
assisting the customer to solve his power problem so as to get 
economical operation and increased output 

W. C* Kennedy: In many of these cases, particularly the 
ones referring to the mine hoists, the equipments are develop¬ 
ments, not of the controller alone, but if is a question of the 
adaptation of the controller, the hoisting machine, and the motor 
to the conditions of service a great deal like the ordinary 
electric-driven elevator. You have to make all three units 
work together. Sometimes you have to modify the controller 
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to meet the characteristics of the motor, and sometimes :ls motor 
must be modi lied to meet tJusdiaraeteristn-.oi the nsrr, sd 
loea,l conditions also affect these different Hems, 

The controller shown in Ids,. Ham been referred n» a _ unsafe 
for inst.alla.tion in the mine. 1 Inn ems n <heiy w;r. 
under the head <4 ‘Tan Motor ( onirol. 1 11 .t■ _ *■. ^ s *»« e* .. . 
primarily, to go inside* the mine, where u vasild^ :e ss«e f; 
explosive gases. In nearly all eases the wmda.e! y 4 ' 

mounted at the top, outside, an*! aMh«* head of the : nan ^ \ hr 
main feature: of these fans is eontimiit v of smviee, ana m* en¬ 
able to get any speed adjustment desired over a wan range. 
The amount of air to be dehyered varies gundy ,y leerony w ye 
the weather oondilions. That controller is. designee. me 
with the shunt-wound motor, having, a 

4 to 1. It. is capable of being set to any prede! rnmuco ns a? 
and locked in that position by tin* mine opera:or. 

The controller shown in Fig. 2 la also no: oi sa T V' ' 1 ; 
type. It is not so club* >rat e as the hrs) »me, neats.r y *• : 1 y 
designed for adjustable speed motors. It. m mhnded -'*•* ^-y h 
with drainage pumps, These pumps, as 1 nmln -wne r, 
located at a point in t he mine which is determined hr i yo yw 
operating conditions. ! hev are not tmtahy i»»ea.*-0 
where the cut ting, is going on, but are month m? a Vr -uab-d 
shaft, when* they obtain the beta drainage, and then, ear 
nccled to the different sumps or drainage wells. 

We have built, controllers using both air break wren an.! 
the oil immersed switches, arid both typos are in -a’ me wa; 
operation. t , ^ . 

The controller slitiwu in Figs M is of the air bn ay 
enclosed, and 1 believe operates salistarf»♦rily. \\ r anve wady 

some controllers that are no! el* *sed as. ipm! ly a-- tat, ana 
personally 1 would be ineliued to think tins type m e<<tsr*a 
would be better than trying to adapt the principle *a ;h» -Pets 
lamp. It may be argued that it may collect pan imnir, that r. 
is bound to 1 scathe, which is true, but at the sane'- ten*' an-,v 
electrical device must be inspected, or at leas: nwnild be in¬ 
spected , no matter if it is enclosed. There should he a nan 
in every mine, as there is a man in nearly every mill, an in¬ 
spector, whose duty it is to examine llwse automatic *bvnr:, 
but I think it would take a long time hei*»!v that emwwdlm 
could collect an explosive mixture in it. 

Mr. Clark has referred to bis tests on the *41 'break swimrw-, 
and states that lie has tried them up to Tmuuu dm. and 
they art* still satisfactory. i h e<*m e, fbe ordinary r-w. iir'U will 
have to operate more than that. We have been vug an * e.< -tul 
with oil-break direct current apparatus as well as alternating' 
current apparatus, in situations where there is danger oj ex¬ 
plosions, This refers to a Hue of work which is nut * M{jomn! 
with mining apparatus, and that is in the powder null mdn M \ , 
It requires a great ntunber <4 manually operated eMutmllm , 
oil-immersed, and they are certainly in a duugeron po a lion 
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when it comes to the danger of a flash or an explosion, and the 
only answer I can give is that both types of apparatus are 
operating satisfactorily. 

In regard to the locomotive controllers, I am inclined to 
believe we would consider series parallel probably better than 
having the series on one side of the off position and parallel 
on the other. I think the point which Mr. Reed intended to 
convey was that we are building both types. Neither of these 
special controllers is the result of the conceptions and 
ideas of the designers; they have been cases where we have 
been called upon to furnish special apparatus, and I know that 
that drum controller was built at the request of some customer. 
I think that only goes to show that it would be to the advantage 
of every one concerned, both the manufacturers and the users, 
if the mine apparatus could be standardized and made to cover 
the general requirements, and kept away from these special 
things as far as possible. That has been done in the Pittsburgh 
territory among the steel mills, and I know that both manu¬ 
facturer and user are- benefited. 

C. J. E. Waxbom: Mr. Reed has mentioned controllers for 
coal-cutting machines. This is a type of apparatus which is 
subjected to much abuse in mines. - The coal-cutting machines 
start and stop very often, sometimes under heavy overload, 
and Mr. Clark suggested the use of oil switches for such starters. 
Personally I do not believe that oil switches for coal-cutting 
machines would be practicable, as I am afraid that the carbon¬ 
izing effect of the oil would be too much. Secondly, I believe 
that the men around the mine would put in any kind of oil which 
they found handy. 

In order to better the starting apparatus for coal-cutting 
machines, we have lately devised means whereby a coal-cutting 
machine is started only once during its operation and then 
stopped. This is accomplished by means of friction control. 
The motor is started absolutely under no-load and can be re¬ 
leased under no-load. In propelling the coal-cutting machine 
from place to place, the operator of the machine does not operate 
the starting box, simply the friction control. In my opinion, 
that contrivance is one of the simplest and most effective, and 
I believe one of the most durable, of which we know today. 
It does away with stopping and starting of the controller, which 
has been the bugbear of many electricians around the mine. 

W. M. Hoen: For fan motor control, alternating-current, 
a wound-secondary motor is advisable if starting current must 
be limited. If any great amount of speed reduction is required, 
and resistance control is used, the loss in resistance is objection¬ 
able, but, due to the character of the fan load, this loss will be 
•much less than if the motor were driving a constant torque load. 
However, its use would be advisable where speed reduction 
was of rare occurrence. 

A squirrel cage motor and its control is the simplest, and as 
possibly one speed for the majority of mechanical appliances 
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in mine operation is generally sufficient, a two-speed winding 
will give good results. The control apparatus can be made 
simple and the starting characteristics for either speed are 
suitable for fan operation. 

Direct current is usually supplied because of locomotives, 
and if fan service is supplied from the same source, a separate 
feeder should be run from the busbars. This would eliminate 
the greater voltage fluctuation. 

If direct current is used for pumping, the majority of the 
machines will be small, and the proper solution of the control 
apparatus is to eliminate it and use self-starting motors. They 
are available in sizes up to 20 h.p. and may be thrown directly 
across the line. 

As to hoist control, drum controllers have been used to a 
great extent in the past, but with increasing use of magnetic 
contactors, their increased reliability makes it desirable to use 
drum controllers only on small, low-voltage hoist motors where 
the service is intermittent. Except in shafts of very large 
output and extremely fast work, the induction motor is appli¬ 
cable and can be controlled by contactors when the motors 
are of average size, and a liquid rheostat can generally be used 
for the larger motors. This liquid rheostat is very simple, 
consisting of a number of plates connected to the secondary 
of the motor, and supported in the upper section in a two-com¬ 
partment tank. The liquid is a carbonate of soda solution and 
is kept in constant circulation from the lower to the upper tank 
by a small centrifugal pump. The level of the liquid in the 
upper tank compartment which contains the plates, is lowered 
or raised by means of a hollow weir which is under the hoist- 
man’s control. This type has the advantage of simplicity and 
minimum maintenance. 

The voltage control system, as described, is ideal, and is only 
required where the loads to be hoisted are large, the rope speeds 
high, and the acceleration and retardation rates very fast. If 
power conditions limit the permissible peak, a flywheel set 
with induction motor and liquid regulator as described in paper 
is proper. If the peaks are not a limiting feature, a synchron¬ 
ous motor-generator set will give all the desirable control fea¬ 
tures, somewhat decreasing the first cost and the no-load run¬ 
ning losses. 

Coal cutters were formerly built only for use with direct 
current, but are now available with induction motors. These 
can be thrown directly on the line, permitting the use of a 
single oil switch. 

A mine with large power requirements can dispense with 
direct current except for locomotive operation. This simplifies 
the control problems and permits oil switches to be used for all 
control work. 

Arthur S. Biesecker: Under “ Pump Motor Control,” in the 
last sentence of the first statement is the following: “The 
starter should be designed for automatic acceleration of the 
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pump on resumption after failure of line voltage.” That, to my 
mind, is rather a broad statement. i am not wry familiar with 
the bituminous field, but in the anthracite field a very la rye part 
of the pumping is now done with centrifugal pumps. If that 
statement is putin practise, I am afraid that the result would be 
very unsatisfactory to the operator. If you put an automatic 
starter of that character on a centrifuged pump, and the power 
goes off, you lose the water, and then your automatic starter 
brings your motor up to speed, your runners will run Imp and 
stick, and then you are in trouble. To my mind that is rather a 
broad statement. 

There are several places around the mines similar to that, 
where it would be positively dangerous to put on an automatic 
starter, and the only thing to do when the power goes off, is to 
let the pump stand still until the pump runner rumen back and 
let him start up the pump again, and see that the conditions are 
right for starting. 

W. C. Kennedy: In regard tot lie 1 si remark, 1 think that local 
conditions would alter that to some extent. 1 have seen one 
installation in which a cunt roller, practically of that same nature, 
was used. It was so arranged that in case the voltage fell below 
any predetermined point, to which ii was adjusted ‘the starting 
resistance was cut hack in the circuit, and if the voltage rose again 
it would automatically accelerate. It was, also provided with a 
feature of control so that, in case of failure of voltage, if would 
start up again in case power was applied. Tim e«ml roller is iu 
operation, and 1 have seen the installation at intervals of two or 
three months, and so far as I know it is all rigid, but there may 
be some conditions that would alter that. That pump draws 
from a sump well about three or four feet below the level of the 
pump. It pumps against a pressure, ! believe, of 20 lb. There 
is one check valve on t he suction hue, and 1 do not, believe there 
is any on the delivet y hue. So far as the eont roller matin I act over 
is concerned, he ran make the eont roller so that it will start up 
again on the application of power, or not, one way just as* easy as 
another. 


I he duestion of acceleration lias uof been spoken of -very much. 
As usual, there are two t ypes of aeeeh ration, one that is not under 
the control oMhc current, and lh«* a eond is ! he on rent limit 
acceleration using either series switches or shunt switches with 
relays. The first is usually known as the constant time aeeelera 
turn. We manufacture both types, and under the wide flmim 
turns of energy which are usually found in mines, we find that the 
cons taut-time-ele 1 ne n t acceleration gives much better results 
because the # current-limit acceleration is found to give trouble! 

especially if it is necessary to accelerate a heavy load, with vary. 

mg voltage, or m ease of a variable load, in that ease it is prac¬ 
tically impossible to use the current, limit aeeeleral iom However, 
1 believe that the voltage condition in mines will gradually im 
prove and that may vary the design of the star!ers considerably. 
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SELF-CONTAINED PORTABLE ELECTRIC MINE LAMPS 

BY If. O. SWOBOUA 

AltSTK.\f‘T Ul> pAI'KK 

The considerable nmnlHir of wine explosions caused by defects 
of 1,1 te Davy safety lamps lias encouraged the development of 
electric lamps. Satisfactory results, however, have been ob¬ 
tained unH since Urn invention of Ida* tung:d.cn lamp, permitting 
tip* mas of smaller storage batteries. 

Tin* general mjutremmil,s for electrie lamps arm, absolute safe¬ 
ty, uuintcmipted product hm of light for at least one shift, and 
a. foolproof <hedgii Prises olTeretl by the British Government 
in Ibid for the best, rleetrie lamp, resulted in PAT different con¬ 
structions being submitted. Idle first prise was awarded to a 
German lamp, whieh si nee that time has been used with great 
sueeess all over Europe and whieh is, also being into *dured in this 
country. 

The construe!ion of this lamp, consisting of several types feu* 
different requirements, and the methods of handling it in actual 
service, are fully described. Some fie,mes covering repairs and 
renewals are pivcu. 

In reminding, the author mentions the only objection that, 
ran be raised against electric portable mine lamps, that they can¬ 
not. be used as detectors of mine gases, as Davy lamps can, 
and say:; that for this purpose devices distinctly separate from 
the lamp will have to be adopted. 

I T IS a well known far! thad a considerable number of mine 
explosion:', wiili their enormous hisses of life and proper! y an* 
caused by defends and improper handling of t he so called miner's 
safety lamps, built on the Davy principle. The. Bureau of 
Mines, for instance, mentions in one of its report.; that at least 
two disaster ; in this country in UH2 were caused in this manner, 
killing more than a, dozen men, and the Prussian (iovernmcril 
states that during the decade from 1902 to HHI at least 27 
per cent of all explosions in the anthracite mines are to be 
blamed on these lamps, Therefore, it is only natural that 
attempts to develop a portable vlcftrit safety lamp were made 
quite some time ago. Satisfactory results, however, have only 
been obtained since tire carbon filament lamps were superseded 
by t he tungsten lamps. I hie to their high economy in current 
consumption they permit the reduction of tin* battery to such 
an extent that the weight and size of the portable lamp docs 
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not prevent the miner any more from moving around freely 
in performiuy his duties. 

(1 K N K U A L R HQ I* I K EM KNTS 

Iilcrtrio safety lamps must answer the following requirements: 

Absolute safety ayainst iynifion of mine yases; 

Uninterrupted production of a steady and sufficient amount 
of liydit for at least one shift; 

A1 >s< >1 u 1 el y I o< >1 ]rroof < Icsiyn. 

Besides this, it is essential 

To have a simple and durable const motion; 

To keep the weight at a minimum; 

To iaeilitate the eharyiny and inspecting of the battery. 

Safety, Careful experiments conducted bv the Bureau of Mines 
in Pittsburgh and also at Cclscukirehcu, (lennanv, have* shown 
that. the only source of dancer in a portable electric lamp is 
the ylowiny filament of the incandescent lamp. 

Sparks obtained by the breaking and eslablishiny of the elec- 
trie circuit an* not «»t sufficient strength to ipuitr mine yases 
dtte to the low volt aye and amperayc of the batteries used, 
as Iony as the maximum short circuitiny current of these bat¬ 
teries does not exceed 

100 ampenv for hattenrr with not niorr titan 9.a volt:; 

8a * “ 41 “ ** « *1.0 w 

Mr « “ * *. “ 5,0 M 

45 “ ** « l! * 4* p p u 

1 he re fort* it is not, necessary to provide special protection 
against sparking an the switch ami on the connections between 
halt cry arid lamp. 

As the filament, under normal conditions is operated in a 
vacuum and enclosed in a pass liulli, the danger of ignit mg mine 
y,m;es exists only in ease this bull, is smashed wit limit, the fila¬ 
ment. ItcitiR broken a,t the same lime, so that the lat ter continues 
to glow until it, hums out. Several absolutely sale methods 
ran he employed to prevent, the filament from giowing after the 
bulb has been broken, urn! one method which has been in actual 
use for a number of years will lie described in the course of the 
paper. 

Steady and Sufficient Light. The miners’ old safety lamps fur- 
nislia flickering light, of about 0.8 <\p. capacity, which Vapidly de¬ 
creases during the shift, to about, one-half. 'I'liis is not sufficient 
light, for the miner to perform his work satisfactorily, and, ae- 
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cording to the investigations made by Dr. T. Lister of Llewellyn, 
England, is the ]»riiud]»a.l cause of the special eyesicknesses 
(miner’s nystagmus) with which miners become affected, For 
this reason it was considered advisable 1 to equip the electric 
mine lamps with incandescent lamps of at least l.oe.p. 

The only source of electrical energy which will produce this 
amount of light satisfactorily for at least one shift or approxi¬ 
mately ten to twelve hours is the storage battery, primary bat¬ 
teries for such an output briny entirely too l a rye for use in port¬ 
able equipments. Years of development have resulted in fairly 
satisfactory batteries and it seems, in the present stab, 1 of the 
art, that the lead cell, reyardless of its weiyht, on account of 
its comparatively hiyh voltage and slow drop in volt aye while 
diseharyiny, is the most, suitable type. 

Pool proof Desivjt, M inters’ lamps are exposed to extremely 
rouyh handliny by inexperienced hands and the least me¬ 
chanical or electrical weaknesses are liable It) result in a failure 
to supply liyhl. The following are about the most important 
points which must be observed in a successful lamp: 

The lamp must be locked so that the miner absolutely cannot 
yet. at any part of the mechanism. 

It must burn in any position, even under water, and if 
dropped on solid material, such as rocks, iron, or cement from 
a heiyhl of several feet, must continue to operate. 

The incandescent lamp bulb must be thoroughly protected 
so that it is almost impossible to break it. 

The electrolyte of the battery must not. leak out. 

That constructions of this character are possible, and in act ual 
use, will be shown Inter on. 

Lamp Dksuins 

During the year 1U12 prizes wen* offered by the British 
Government for the best portable electric mine lamp and not 
less than IU7 applicants enured into competition and submitted 
samples. After careful tests extending over several mouths, the 
first prize of $H00U was awarded to the makers of the “( Yay“ lamp 
described in this paper. Since this lamp has also been ut> 
eepted by practically all other European governments and was 
the first lamp approved by the Bureau of Mines, answering all re¬ 
quirements, and still remains today the only approved hand lamp, 
it miyht be well to study its const.ruction carefully. 

Big. 1. gives an idea of the general appearance of the lamp. 
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The incandescent lamp is covered by a heavy glass dome, which 
is protected by four heavy steel rods held together by. a sheet 
steel roof. A substantial hook is attached to this roof, so that 
the miner can either stand the lamp on the ground or hang it 
to a post in the immediate neighborhood of his working place. 


The bottom part, made of heavy 
corrugated galvanized sheet 
steel, contains the storage bat¬ 
tery. By turning the upper 
part on the lower, the miner can 
turn the light on and off. 

The construction of the lamp 
is easily understood from a sec¬ 
tion shown in Fig. 2. 

The incandescent lamp l rests 
in a socket which is pressed 
upward by a spiral spring o 
against another spring p between 
the bulb and glass dome b, pro¬ 
viding a complete spring support 
and preventing breakage even 
with the most severe shocks. 
Electric connection is established 
for one pole through the socket 



Fig. 1 



spring o , and for the other pole by another smaller spring d inside 
the socket spring, and insulated from it. In case the bulb breaks, 
the socket spring pushes the socket upwards, and as the inner 

spring does not expand as much as the socket spring, the circuit 
is interrupted. 
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Lately, another safety device has been added, but is not 
shown in this illustration. It consists of a fuse, which blows 
the moment the bulb of the incandescent lamp is broken. This 
eliminates the possibility of obtaining sparks or getting the fila¬ 
ment to glow in case the miner should attempt to push the bulb 
back into its normal position; it also protects the battery from 
being short-circuited for any length of time, in case the leads 
to the bulb have become short-circuited during the accident. 

As stated before, the upper part of the lamp turns on the 
lower part, opening and closing the switch. This rotating move¬ 
ment is limited by a soft iron pin m, which acts as a magnetic 
lock. This pin can be withdrawn in the charging room by a 
strong electromagnet, and when this is done, the upper and lower 
parts of the housing separate, and the battery can be removed 
for charging. 

The storage battery consists of a single round lead cell with 
concentric electrodes inside of a celluloid vessel A covered 
with a waterproof lid of the same material. Cylindrical elec¬ 
trodes were given the preference over fiat ones, as they are 
stronger and therefore stand rougher handling. They also warp 
less, so that in charging, the current density can be increased and 
the length of time correspondingly decreased. The holes in the 
terminal sockets contain bushings made of acid-proof metal, 
into which removable terminals, pi and p 2 , are fitted. These 
terminals are pressed upward by the terminal springs Wi and W 2 
against the contact segments Ki and K 2 of the switch, carrying in 
this manner the current to the incandescent lamp. Terminals and 
springs can easily be taken out and cleaned by washing in 
warm water, a very important point. The use of non-removable 
springs has been found impractical, as they are very difficult to 
clean, consequently are liable to corrode and break easily. 
First-class contact springs, how r ever, are imperative for an un¬ 
interrupted light service. 

In charging storage batteries gases develop, which must 
have an opportunity to escape. It is therefore impossible to 
make the cells airtight. An ordinary opening, on the other 
hand, would have the disadvantage that the acid would run out, 
in case a cell were upset, and this would destroy the housing of 
the lamp. In order to overcome this difficulty, the center of 
the cell is equipped with a celluloid tubing B, which is in com¬ 
munication with the upper part of the cell, where all gases collect, 
by means of a small side tubing F. The gases therefore can pass 
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from the cell through the side tubing F and dually through center 
tubing C into the open, whereas any particles of acid carried 
along by the gases, will deposit in cylinder H. Ivven it the cell 
is turned upside down, no acid which may be in cylinder B, 
or any other acid, can escape. In other words, the lamp will 
burn in any position, without the acid being able to leak out. 

The principal dimensions o! this lamp are as inllows: 1 lie 
weight of the lamp complete is about A lie (2{ 
kg,); its height, not including hanger, is l()i in. 
(20cm.); its largest diameter is T] in. (IkA cm.). 
The incandescent lamp consumes U.N5 amperes 
at 2 volts. The bat ter)’ has a rapacity of 10 
ampere-hours, and the maximum charging cur¬ 
rent should not exceed 2 amperes. To meet var¬ 
ious requirements this standard design is not 
only made in four different sixes, ranging in 
weight from I *, to A lb. (;{ to 2 \ kg.}, but it is 
also made with two storage battery cells con¬ 
nected in series, resulting for the entire line in 
capacities ranging from four to sixteen hours 
of life for one discharge and producing light 
from 0.7A to A e.p. 

besides this, a uunilrr of oilier modifications have been 
developed, so that mines can be completely equipped today with 
electric safety lamps, wherever a. permanent wiring in connection 
with the lighting plant is impossible. Lamps are made for 
rescue parties, cages, powder magazines, shaft lighting, shaft 
inspection, loading places, blasting, ears and locomotives (head 
and tail lamps), etc. A few of these modifications are shown 
in the illustrations. 

The standard lamp, being of the 41 lighthouse ” type, distri¬ 
butes its light uniformly over the entire surroundings. The 
modification shown in Pig. 8, known as t lie u trip ” lamp, has the* 
incandescent; lamp mounted on one side combined with a re¬ 
flector concentrating the light, rays in one direction. This de¬ 
sign is mostly used for inspection trips and head and tail lamps 
for ears and locomotives. It is made in the same capacities 
as the standard lamp. 

The “ shaft ” lamp illustrated in Pig. I is arranged with an 
adjustable arm, on which the incandescent lamp is mounted, 
so that the light can be sent in any desired direction* It is 
made for from 8 to 21 e.p. and from 7 to 12 hours of life for one 
charge. 
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Fit.’. 5 represents another type of ^ shaft lump, without 
an adjustable arm. It. is made for S and 12 e.p, and for 15 and 
10 horn's of life for one charge. 

1'lie lamp illustrated in lay. b is espeeiallv suitable for places 
in which ordinary illumination is not sufficient, It is made for K 
to 32 e.p. and for a life of 7 to 15 hours for one charge. 

The lamps so far described were designed to fake the place of 
the Haw safety lamp, which is in use in gaseous mines all over 
the world. In tins country, however, the designer of electric 
safety lamps is confronted with another problem besides. In 
sj great many mines tlie crews have and still wo " naked ’"lamps 
fastened to their cups. On account of the strict, enforcement of 
the mining regula!inns in recent years, a great, many of these 
mines have been and will be eompelied to subs? itute safety lamps. 
It. is only logical that the men in these mines clamor for a type 
of electric lamp which is as near identical as possible with the 
present form of naked lamp. To meet this demand, electric 
cap lamps have been developed, the batteries of which arc carried 
by the miner on his belt and are connected to the lamp by 
a well-'protected special flexible cord. This lamp is shown 
in Fig. 7. 

The principles of const ruction ol the cap lamp wee Pig. 8) are 
identical wit It those ol the hand lamp, besides several new 
feature:;; which have been added. One is that the incandescent 
lamp in mounted inside a parabolic reflector, (hr opening of which 
is closed by a lens, instead of being covered will] a glass dome; 
another is a ball joint., permitting the miner to direct the light 
rays wherever they are needed. The third feature is em¬ 
bodied in the flexible conductors connecting battery and lamp. 
In case of an accident, there is a possibility that, the two con¬ 
ductor, may become short-circuited and therefore fed hot , event¬ 
ually setting the insulation afire, if they are made of copper 
or similar material. To prevent this a special alloy has been 
prepared, the melting point of which is considerably below I fa* 
temperature which is required to ignite insulation or mine gas, 
Consequently, if a short circuit should take place, the conductors 
would nad? and interrupt the circuit* before there could be a 
possibility oi danger. 

Prom the foregoing description, it can be seen that portable 
aelf-contained electric mine lamps of this type have passed the 
first state h| development., and if one considers that more 
than one hundred thousand are in daily use in liurope, ap- 
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parently producing excellent results, there is no reason why the 
adoption of electric mine lamps in this country should not make 
rapid progress in the immediate future. The question whether 
hand lamps or cap lamps, or both, should be used, is a mere 
matter of detail, which will adjust itself. European practise 
has adopted the hand lamp exclusively; the sentiment in this 
country, however, scorns to bo in taxor oi the cap lamp. Men 
who continually change their location in performing their duties 
will prefer the cap lamp, leaving both hands free for fiction; 
men who stay at work in the same place most of the lime will 
favor the hand lamp, which can he set aside or hung up in the 
neighborhood, relieving them from earrving mmeee vaiv weight. 



Lamp Simvmn 

When the. crew leaves the mine, the lamps have to be delivered 
to the lamp room for recharging and cleaning. Fur this pur¬ 
pose the. magnetic lock has to be opened, so that the battery 
can be removed from t he housing and placed on t he charging rack. 
The unlocking is accomplished by pushing t he lamp lork against 
the pole pieces of an electromagnet (shown in Fie. P), which 
lifts the soft iron pin holding the upper and lower parts of 
the housing together. 

Special charging racks have been designed to receive the bat¬ 
teries. The rack shown in Fig, 10 is intended for HO cells eon* 
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nected in two series of 40 each. Each circuit is equipped with 
a switch, ammeter and rheostat, so that the operator can de¬ 
termine the status of the charge at any time. The rheostats 
are provided with a surplus of resistance, so that less than 
forty cells in a series can be charged, if necessary. A 
portable voltmeter with a capacity of about three volts is pro¬ 
vided to take the voltage readings on the individual cells. Cells 
are charged, ready for service, when their voltage reaches a value 
of 2.6. When more than eighty cells are to be charged, two, 
three or more racks can be combined, and all the cells can be 
charged at one time. 



After the batteries are charged and the contacts and housings 
have been carefully cleaned, the lamps are reassembled and 
hung up- on special racks, from which the miners remove the 
lamps, when they begin a new shift. 

For mines using a large number of lamps, it is essential that 
charging, cleaning and repairing be handled systematically 
and with proper care. For this reason special lamp houses are 
being erected on the same general principles as those for the 
Davy safety lamps, but simpler and cheaper, because it is 
not necessary to make special provision for the safe storage 
of the fuel, like benzine. The ground plan shown in Fig. 11 
represents a lamp house erected for 4000 lamps. It consists 
of a building about 128 by 33 ft. (39 by 10 m.), containing a charg¬ 
ing room with twenty racks, six opening magnets, three small 
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motors for buffiny and elenniny and a small distribution board 
with a watt-hour meter. To the left of the charyiny room 
is the storeroom for receiving the lamps when they are ready for 

service, and to tin* riyht is a small 
s h o | > ft t r t n akiny repairs. B i* s i d e s 11 t i s 
a small room has beta) provided for 
a number of benzine lamps, which are* 
beiny carried for the lire bosses, and 
on another Moor a washroom tor the 
crew. 

Proper care of the lamps has con¬ 
siderable effect on the reliability of 
the service. One of the larye Ger¬ 
man mines, haviny several thousand 
electric lamps in daily use, reports 
that at first a-bout live per cent of 
all lamps taken into the mine with 
the beyinniny of the shift were re¬ 
turned at the end of the same shift, 
either Imrniny poorly or not, at alb 
By a careful study of all del ail:; in 
the lamp house and by putting a 
skilled man in eharye of the lamp 
house work, this percentage lias been reduced to less than hip 
with the expectation that it, will soon drop below one per cent, 
Thai this last-named liyure is not an exception, is verified by 
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the Bulleroft Main Colliery Company, Ltd., Doncaster, Knyland. 
This eotnpany has more than 10,000 lamps in <taily use and 
reports the number of defective lamps per shift to be less than 
one per cent. 
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Records eovcriuy cost of installing; and operating elcelrie 
mine lamps in this, country arc not available to any extent, be¬ 
cause the number of lamps installed is. so far not very la rue and 
the time during which they have been in operation is com¬ 
paratively short, However* it should be possible to form sum* 
idea of what eats be expected, from the experience in Europe 

Although the first cost of electric lamps is undoubtedly Inyhei 
than that, of ben aim* lamps, the cos! of operation, including 
maintenance, is claimed to average from ten to fifteen pet 
cent less for electric lamps than for benzine lamps. Whethei 
the sanu* results can In* obtained in this country, the future 
will have to decide, li may be added that the cost of the elec¬ 
trical energy is* very small and that the cost of maintenance 
consists about one-thin! of labor and two-thirds of renewal of 
part:;, and depreciation, 

Imperially of importance is the cost of renewing the electrodes 
of the storage batteries, replacement of complete lamps., which 
an* broken on account of nuudi handHuy and accidents, and 
renew iny the incandescent lamps. 

The life of the electrodes for lead cells ranyes from about 
I (lit to *}U0 shifts, de] irndiny entirely upon the treat men! which 
they receive. At the present time la,rye claims are beiuy made 
for the alkaline cell, which is supposed to last as lony as 2000 
shifts. This, however, requires verification by actual tests. 
Besides this, it must be borne in mind that the hiyhef cost of the 
alkaline cell, the necessity of usiny two cells, in series, instead 
of only one as in the lead battery, and- the increase in the renewal 
of the imaimleseeni lamps, due to the larye variation in the voi 
taye, will fully wipe out this apparent ad van taye. However, 
the weightiest argument ayainsf this claim is the fact that the 
physical life of mininy lamps cannot reach 2000 shifts, as shown 
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below, and that the natural deterioration of all parts is con¬ 
siderably below this limit. 

The replacement of complete lamps which are broken on 
account of rough handling and accidents undoubtedly varies 
more or less in accordance with the character of the work per¬ 
formed in the mime European practise shows that about 0,1 
per cent of all lamps per shift are lost in this manner. 

The incandescent lamp renewal already has been expressed 
in figures, in connection with the reliability of service. Ex¬ 
cellent. results have been obtained, the average life of the lamps 
being approximately 1000 hours. 

From the lamp designs and the lamp service as described 
above, it can be semi that the development of the portable electric 
mine lamp has made rapid progress during the last few years, 
and since, up to this writing, no explosions have occurred where- 
ever installations have been made, it can be said without ex¬ 
aggeration that, the electric mine lamp is a success and that it 
is bound to be adopted more and more. 

Of course, as is the ease with any new appliance, objections 
have been raised against, the electric mine lamp, especially, 
because it does not detect inflamn\a 1 de gases as t he Davy safety 
lamp does. There is no doubt that, this detail will lie overeome 
in the near future, as there are several principles which can be 
used for the construction of mine gas detectors. In fact, the 
German Government only lately has ordered several hundred of 
these devices, constructed in accordance with the directions of 
Dr. F. Haber on the acoustic principle and known as 4< mine 
gas whistles.” These will be distributed to the various mines 
for a thorough trial. 
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made. A must important feature in head-piece design is c]is- 
tribution of light. The light nasi should ho free from black 
spots ami from sharply contrasting; arms of bright ami faint 
illumination, and it is especially desirable t hat I he* stream of 
light thrown out I>v the* reflector should bo so broad that shadows 
arc* barely discernible on either hand or on the roof or floor. 

Mr. Swoboda’s paper makes several referemvn to candle 
power. 1 should like* to ask him whether these* figures refer 
to average candle power over the stream of light, or to meas¬ 
urements made* otherwise, and whether with or without a re¬ 
fleet or. 

Mr, Swoboda mentions an average life of bulbs of 1000 
hours. This is a most encouraging and significant statement, 
and I should be* glad to have Mr. Swoboda tell us from what 
soxuve this information was obtained. 

H. H. Smith: It is gratifying to see that the storage battery 
miners lamp is finding its place on the programs of technical 
meetings in this country. It appears from what Mr. Swoboda 
has said that in lCurope they have advanced with the miners’ 
lamp further than we have in America, lie has also pointed 
out. that the development has been ; long quite different lines. 
The portable* lamp which contains the battery within its ease 
oilers quite a different problem I rum t hat of the lamp used, as a 
head<picce with the battery separate. 

i ieel that it is necessary to lake* issue with Mr. Swoboda 
with reference to his attitude toward the alkaline battery for 
this class ol service. On one of the slides shown on the screen 
only a part of which is given in the paper, then* was. a table of 
operating costs in which you may have noticed that something 
over 20 per cent is charged, to battery renewals and replace¬ 
ments, and. about *’»*> per cent to attendance; or altogether more 
titan halt the cost of operating the lamps. The alkaline battery 
has advantages along these lines which 1 believe will fetid to 
decrease these items of cost, so as to more I ban ecu open sate for 
the higher cost of* lamp renewals claimed by Mr. Swoboda 
as to the magnitude or importance of the difference in lamp life. 

I am not at the present time prepared to saw 

It is claimed in the paper that a batten life of 2000 shifts 
is of no value because the life of other purls of the lamp is less 
than that. Inasmuch as the balterv is n distinct unit separable 
from the rest of the apparatus, it is not clear why full use can¬ 
not be made of its longer life, the value of which is. important 
because I .he cost of the batters* is approximately half the cost 
of the entire outfit, 

In regard to maintenance, we all know how carefully a lead 
battery must be handled in order that it rna.v not be ovt*rcharged 
or overdiseharged, d he charging board recommended for use 
with the alkaline buttery is so arranged that no meter need he 
user! in connection with it, no rheostat need be adjusted and 
batteries are simply slipped under a pair of spring contacts and 
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left there as long as desired. It makes no difference if it be left 
there longer than is necessary or for a shorter time than is re¬ 
quired, so far as the life* of the battery is concerned. Upon a 
battery being withdrawn from the board, a resistance is auto¬ 
matically substituted for the lamp, which is designed to main¬ 
tain constant the current flowing through the circuit, so that a 
battery can be slipped beneath the spring contacts or with¬ 
drawn without any further attention to the board being required. 

I have here a battery in its metal container which is designed 
to be strapped at the miner's waist in the ordinary manner. 
The cover of the container is secured by means of a hasp and 
locked with a padlock or, if desired, by means of a magnetic 
lock. The cord from the lamp is connected with the battery 
by means of a special plug which fits into a corresponding 
socket on the cover of the lam]) container. When the plug is 
inserted it is automatically locked by means of a spring catch 
and if cannot be again removed until the cover is unlocked 
and opened and the catch released from beneath. The lamp 
remains lighted, of course*, as long as it, is in the miner’s pos¬ 
session. 

The safety devices art* similar in effect to those which have 
been already described. The battery, to be sure, is made up 
of two cells, but inasmuch as there are only two cells and the 
containers are melal, the two adjoining poles that are con¬ 
nected together to throw the cells in series are grounded upon 
the cans and the cans are positively connected with one another, 
so that no insulation is required either between the cells or 
between the (‘ells and the container. The battery, therefore, 
acts as a single unit and may be treated as such. 

The cells are rendered unspiliable by means of the special 
valve construction. The valve stem extends to the. center 
of the cell, at which, point if is open for the emission of gases. 
The normal level of electrolyte is below flic center of the cell, 
and therefore, in no matter what position the cell is held, the 
end of the valve, stem is never submerged. 

The electric lamp is a boon to the miner and is likewise 
desirable from the standpoint of the mine operator. It is 
inevitable that its use will in time become universal. It is, 
therefore, our plain duly t o ourselves and to all others concerned 
to work together for this end. 

R. C. Burrows: In regard to the comparatively high voltage 
and slow drop in voltage during discharge of lead cells, I would like 
to call attention to the lead cell vising a paste electrolyte. This 
type of cell does not have the slow voltage drop during discharge 
that is characteristic of the lead cell using a liquid electrolyte. 
This is due to the increased internal resistance of the cell with 
discharge. In the cell with which I have had experience, this 
increase in internal resistance is not very objectionable; in fact, 
the discharge characteristic curve lies about, half way between 
that of the lead cell with a liquid electrolyte and the alkaline 
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cell. There is on the market at ike ;nv: mu time a very cheap 
lead cell mi! lit using sawdust saturated with : ulphurie aritl as 
an electrolyte. This little. battery, a far as 1 have gone with it, 
shows up very favorably as In discharge characteristics and 
with its low renewal cost, should meet a demand where breakage 
is high. 

As to advantage*s of the alkaline eeil as out lined, t he necessity 
of using two cells in series is no! serious from the standpoint of 
increased weight and llu* file H the men.udeseent lamps* might 
possibly he increased 1 >y discharging the hallerv ! hr« *ugh rheo¬ 
stats until the voltage reaches a laidv e< msUmt value, 

Regarding the figure of 1000 hours life for incandescent lamps, 
it is a fuel that a lamp may he made to fiw a thousand wars, 
a thousand hours, or one hour, all depending upon the efheieney 
at whieh it is burned. The present tumysUm lamps would live 
indefinitely if they were burned a? an efficiency equal to the best 
operating efficiency obtainable for the *-id carbon lamp. The hfe 
of ineandeseeni tampan then, is dependent on t.h.e efficiency at 
wlneh they are burned and tla* west eeonomieal effieienev must 
be determined tom a consideration of all the faetors imwlved, 
such as fixed charges, interest, depreciati**n, renewal t»f kunps, 
eost of energy, etr. I n fart in pmH iealiy everv ear.e with a. tung¬ 
sten lamp, the greatest, economy of light, pr«nine! ion is obtained 
when they average OOU »r TOO hour itso-ad of loop nr more 
hours, as is at present- the ora*si e. In deft rmieiuy flu* leapth 
of life of ineandeseeni lumps with these small outfits, we must, 
consider the total eost. nl the light production and llu* {'fleet 
of the lamp efficiency mi the weight and eost .of the battery. The 
total eost of light proiluefiou is not given a great deal»d' *•«niudfb ra- 
tion as a rule, but it is nevertheless of importance in this, ease. 
These small batteries, are only about at) per rent rfhrieitf, so that 
the effect of decrease in lamp efheieney on the output, of tin* 
battery should be multiplied by two in determining the most 
eeonomieal efficiency. The fixed charges are high, due to the 
rapid depreciation of the cell, interest on investment of the 
outfit and housing, attention necessary, cleaning, He, If the 
life of the incandescent lamp had been determined at 1000 hours, 
considering the cost of incandescent lamp renewals and energy 
alone, then, the life of the lamp should be somewhat less than 
1000 hours, taking into consideration the fitted charges, If the 
ratio of fixed charges to the eost; of the incandescent lamp were 
eight to one, the most economical life would be about MOO hours, 
instead of a thousand hours as stated by Mr, Swoboda. In fact, 
this figure of Hirer hundred hours was adopted by I he bureau 
of Mines in their proposed speeifiealions. The ratio of eight 
to one does not seem to be particularly high. For instance, 
with the eost of lamp as Ma cents, llu* fixed charges would be 
$2,80 per thousand hours burning,, or for about one-third of a 
year. 

To increase the life of the lamp from 200 hours to 1000 hours 
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means approximately 40 per cent increase in the ampere-hour 
capacity, or from 30 to 40 per cent increase in the battery weight 
and cost. 

I might add that in a ease I have in mind, the Ceag lamps for 
the same total lumens weigh nearly twice as much as an Ameri¬ 
can outfit which uses a lamp of high efficiency with a life of 
three hundred hours. 

H. O. Swoboda: Answering Mr. (dark's question regarding 
candle power measured, this refers to the lamps with reflectors. 
I received this statement from the manufacturers of the Ceag 
lam]). 

Regarding the life of the incandescent lamps, the same manu¬ 
facturers make the claim of having had lamps burn one thousand 
hours. The same statement is also made by Mine Assessor 
Sehorrig of the Prussian Government, in one ol the papers which 
he delivered in Germany last year. 

Regarding the alkaline battery, mentioned by Mr. Smith, 
I found that two cells are undesirable on account of the com¬ 
plicated connections. A single coll is much simpler in this 
respect. The alkaline battery is also more expensive, as far as 
first in v<*stment is e< >nearned. This point has t<> be considered very 
much, because the lamps in actual service art* destroyed very 
rapidly and have to be* replaced very often. For instance, if 
the first investment should be doubled by using alkaline batteries, 
it would mean that the depreciation charges would have to be 
increased also one hundred per cent and that will counteract, to 
some extent, the advantages which are claimed from charging 
without instruments. 

Regarding the electrolyte used in the lead battery not being o 
liquid, I wish to state* that the electrolyte oi this battery (( eag; 
is a liquid. It is common dilute sulphuric acid, such as is used 
in any storage battery. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ELECTRIC MINE 
LOCOMOTIVE 


BY G. M. EATON 


Abstract of Paper 

The paper traces, largely by means of pictures, the course 
that has been followed in developing the pine locomotive to 
its present condition. The paper is limited to locomotives, 
for operation in coal mines. The two main factors which have 
directed the development are, first, the demand for increased 
entry capacity, and second, the exploitation of thin seams. 
The early machines were high, and of irregular outline, whereas 
later machines are compact and strong, yet accessible, and easily 
inspected and overhauled. Various types of framing are il¬ 
lustrated. Locomotives with two and three axles in rigid wheel 
base, and also tandem locomotives, are shown and described. 
Reference is made to various methods of connecting the motors 
by which the adhesive weight is used to full advantage. Gather¬ 
ing locomotives, with vertical and horizontal reels, both axle- 
driven and with independent electric drive, are illustrated, and 
some of the problems of gathering work are briefly discussed. 
There is also brief reference to various types of motors with differ¬ 
ent methods o£ lubrication, as well as some reference to sleeve vs. 
frictionless bearings. The paper closes with a few tendency 
curves, and attention is called to the lines of future development 
which these curves apparently indicate. 


T HE evolution of mine haulage has been directed at every stage 
by the demand for increased capacity. This clamor for 
more tons at the tipple is successively relegating to the discard, 
both man and animal haulage. 

Available headroom plays a close second to output require¬ 
ments in molding the development of the locomotive for coal 
mines. Wherever the seam is too thin to permit free passage for 
the mule, the electric locomotive is the logical solution, and as 
thicker seams are worked out the field must become more and 
more monopolized by this type of motive power. 

The thin seam, however, is not the only logical field for mine 
electrification. In fact, the earliest applications of mine locomo¬ 
tives were made for service in thick seams, where the chief 
aim was increased tunnel capacity. 

Fig. 1 shows the first locomotive supplied for mine service in 
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1896 by one of the large builders of this class of machine. It. 
weighed 43,550 lb. (19,754 kg.) and was equipped with two 75-h.p. 
motors driving through double reduet ion gearing and side rods. 
The block dis]»lacement of l his machine, ms, length X height X 
width 5N2.5 cu. ft. (16.5 eu. nut. Hloek displacement 
divided by h.p. — 3.NX eu. ft. fO.lM eu. nr per h.p. A 
modem machine equipped with the same eapaeitv of motors 
would have only 251 eu, ft. (f> .IS eu. md block dt-placement 
or 1 .54 eu. ft . (0.015 eu. rn.,1 per h.p. 

Tins is a measure of the increased demand f»*r space economy 
in mine locomotives, This particular machine, shown in Pig, 1, 
was strapped April, 1915, after 17 years of service. 

Pig. 2 shows a locomotive produced in 1915 and i presented to 
emphasize the radical improvement over Fie. 1. A feu of the 
main features wherein this improvement lies, are listed below: 

1. Fleet rival equipment designed for mint' service, 

2. Staunchness of general construction, 

3. Maximum protection of apparatus, wit lt»mt nrnhee 
of easy inspection, 

•1. Single reduction gearing. 

5. Low height, 

6. Short overhang. 

7. Compact design. 

All these features max* be summed up as \ ho contributing 
to product* a machine t hat will do it:, work nimbi*. with a min* 
imum of outobserviee periods, 

Very lew locomotives of the scraggly outline s!m uvn in log. ! 
wett* put out lor coal mining service. It 1 tec* it nr evident at an 
early stage of the development that, a mine locomotive nurd- lie 
capable of withstanding severe collisions, and mtrf sustain a 
minimum of damage from fallin** roof and similar emergencies, 

I he locomotive design, therefore, soon settled down to an iron 
dad machine with motors under cover, and virtually under an 
inverted box. This was for many years considered the ideal and 
only way to build mine locomotives, and is till tints regarded 
by some today. Cast iron was the almost, universal material cm 
ployed in the locomotive framing. 

Fig, 3 and 4 show typical machines of the period, the hr.t with 
frames inside the wheels, and the second wit h frames outside the 
wheels. Thus far the locomotive was used for nothing but 
main haulage, animal haulage being practically universal for 
gathering. This was a rather long-lived stage in the* develop 
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The next step was the east steel bar frame shown in Pig. 2. 
This frame has been thoroughly demonstrated in steam locomo¬ 
tives and in electric locomotives for main trunk line railwa vs. I! s 
main advantages have been summarized under Pig, 2, Pigs. 8, 0, 
10, and 11 show the convenience with which such fundamental 
parts as brake shoes, armature bearings, oil wells, commutators, 
etc., can be inspected and maintained. The motor is open to air 
circulation and will therefore perform a given all-day service with 
less temperature rise than when operating in a more nearly en¬ 
closed space. For purposes of quick production the east steel 
bar frame was at first considered inadaptalde. If a large, 
special steel casting must be .made for each new locomotive, 
quick production is difficult. Pig. 12 shows a locomotive with 
cast steel bar frame in which two pedestal openings at tin* left- 
hand end are east in embryo, as it were. By machining out the 
lower chord of the frame in the wake of the proper pedestal opening, 
the same easting can be used for either inside or tandem hung 
motors. This casting is also designed to suit either inside or 
outside frames. These eastings can then be carried in stock in 
the more popular sizes of locomotive and comparatively quick 
shipments are possible. This type of frame lends itself to a cer¬ 
tain amount of repair at the mints It is, however, based more 
particularly on the principle of making a frame that will resist, 
damage to a greater degree than plate and angle construction, 
at some sacrifice of the ease of making permanent local repairs. 
A bent frame can be heated and straightened at the mine forge. 
The chance of a frame breaking is very remote, in fact»out of t 1 m* 
large number of locomotives with this type of frame produced 
to date by one large concern, only one ease of cracked frame has 
been reported. This occurred in a severe collision, and t he frame 
was replaced. 

In steam locomotive practise, Hie great lengt h of I lie east steel 
frames, and the heavy strains incidental to high speed and high 
power, cause considerable frame breakage. Wedding, by cither 
the thermit or the electric process proves very sat talari nr v, and 
could be employed in the event of breakage in mine service, The 
thermit process would be the most, practical, especially in small 
operations, on account of the simplicity of the necessary equip, 
meat. 

lo meet the demand I or the maximum drawbar pull with a 
minimum of weight, a variety of types of locomotives has been 
introduced. The first locomotive illustrated in Fig. 1 shows one 
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line machine in Unit tlu- first. step which was broadly applied in Uie 
mine locomotive was irunt two axles t < > tour axles and later, in a 
levy cases, to three axles. This of course was due to the almost 
universal existence of sharp curves that strictlv limited the 
available wheel base. Pie. I a shows .a tandem loeomotive. 
litis particular machine is not necessarily permanently coupled. 
It is equipped with a single coni roller on the left-hand half, 
which handles all four motors. Flexibility of operation is se¬ 
cured by equipping the right-hand Italf wit It a controller capable 
of handling two motors only. 

The locomotives can thus be operated as single or double units 
according to the exigencies of the service. Also, j„ ease of injury 
to one half, a minimum of reduet ion of mine output occurs. 

When the main entry is laid out. with liberal curves, it is pos¬ 
sible to have three axles arranged in a single long rigid wheel 
base. Fig. Hi shows a locomotive of this class. 

In developing low coal veins it becomes important, to keep 
dowu theovei -allheight.ol t he locomotive tout) absolute minimum. 
Pig. 17 shows a locomotive in which the flange of the wheel is the 
highest, part of the machine. These low loeoim it jves are of course 
particularly desirable where had roof conditions make it inad¬ 
visable to blast down the roof to seeure added head-room, Sueli 
machines are also advantageous in gathering from low rooms, as 
lack ol head-room makes it difficult for men to push out t he ears. 
This brings up the general subject of gathering, locomotives. 

At first the gathering loeomotive was simply a small edition 
of the main haulage machine. Such a locomotive of course re¬ 
quires in the rooms steel rails more or less ctfeelually bonded, 
and a trolley wire, 

Ion- various reasons it is often undesirable to introduce these 
features into the rooms. The cause may be danger to the miners, 
gaseous condition of the mine, or expense. These objectionable 
features tire partially overcome by equipping the locomotive 
with a reel carrying a single-conductor cable, a . shown in Pig. IK, 
and running steel rails, but no trolley wire into the rooms, A still 
further elimination is secured hv fitting the reel with a double 
conductor cable, when unbonded steel rails, or wooden rails, 
can be employed. With wooden rails, the locomotive weight is 
practically limited to about five tons. 

Another method of eliminating the undesirable features is the 
application of the storage battery to the gathering locomotive 

I his is a comparatively recent development, but wit ..modern 

storage battery with its ability to resist, mechanical shucks, the 
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As has been previously stated, the earliest locomotives were 
electrically equipped with apparatus designed for other types of 
service. As the electrification of mines gained headway, it 
became evident that the severity of the service demanded more 
sturdy equipment. The motors received the first attention. 
Some of the leading types will be reviewed. The motor used on the 
locomotive shown in Fig. 1 was a bipolar type and is shown in 
Fig. 24. Fig. 25 shows a motor split through the axle. A very 
large number of locomotives are running with motors of this 
class. The overhauling of such motors and particularly the 
renewal of axle bearings is more difficult than with many of the 
later designs. This motor in common with all the earlier types is 
arranged for grease-lubrication of both axle and armature bearings. 
Such bearings in general require the addition of lubricant at 
least once a day, and sometimes much oftener. With proper 
attention, however, they have given very good results. 

Fig. 26 shows a motor with independent axle caps. Both axle 
caps and suspension attach entirely to the lower half of the frame. 
This permits of ready overhauling of the motor. The excellence 
of this general arrangement was first proved in city and inter- 
urban railway service and it proved equally successful in mine 
service and has been widely adopted. 

The great advantage of oil and waste lubrication over the 
earlier grease lubrication was proved in the street railway motor. 
Its wide success in this field led to its introduction into mine ser¬ 
vice. Fig. 27 shows a mine motor so equipped. 

This experiment was entirely successful and was also widely 
adopted. This form of lubrication in combination with high- 
grade bronze bearings is in fact so thoroughly successful that it 
is still considered by some locomotive builders to be the best all- 
around solution. In one complete line of motors that has been 
on the market for some years, there has been no case reported 
where this type of bearing has failed. Other builders in dis¬ 
carding grease bearings have standardized on various well-known 
types of ball or roller bearings. It is to be hoped that the com¬ 
parative merits of the two general types of sleeve versus friction¬ 
less bearings will be brought out in the discussion. 

In addition to the mechanical improvements of the motor, 
the electrical designs have made a great advance. The most 
notable feature has been the addition of commutating poles. 
This is of particular advantage in mine service, where there is 
little or no coasting, so that there is no chance to polish the com- 
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mutator. In such service, the best of commutation is essential. 
Fig. 27 shows a typical arrangement of motors with commutating 
poles. 

The motors of today are designed with particular reference to 
securing a high continuous rating, since this means the greatest 
tonnage delivered at the tipple. 

In the early days the resistance gave a great deal of trouble. 
Various' forms of cell and ribbon type resistance were employed. 
These were gradually superseded by grid resistance, till today 
this is the accepted standard. The first introduction of grid 
resistance, however, was by no means the solution, and both 



manufacturers and operators could fill an evening with harrowing 
reminiscences of grid resistance grief. 

The first controllers applied to mine locomotives were series- 
parallel or type K controllers. The size and particularly the 
height of this type caused the early adoption of the rheostatic 
or type R controllers. The early R controllers were without 
means for series-paralleling the motors. The reverse drum was 
later modified to include a series-parallel switch. The next im¬ 
provement was the incorporation of means to make it more diffi¬ 
cult to buck the motors. Magnetic blowouts have been used on 
all these controllers. 

Fig. 28 shows an early form of trolley which was widely used. 
This was later superseded by the trolley shown in Fig. 29. The 
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principal changes which were made in this latter trolley were for 
smoothing out the contact pressure curve; that is, a propor¬ 
tioning of the operating mechanism details, so that within the 
working range the pressure on the trolley wire would remain 
approximately constant, regardless of the height of the trolley. 



The trolley was also arranged so that pressure of the wheel on the 
wire could be adjusted without any overhauling of the trolley. 

Fig. 30 shows a form of trolley specially adapted for use with 
high cars where the other forms of trolley strike the car or the 



coal in the car. This trolley is also adapted for use in the iron 
mines. 

Many other detail developments could be pointed out, but it 
seems preferable for these to be brought out in the discussion. 

The following curves show roughly the trend of the times in a 
few lines of development. These curves are based entirely upon 
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the locomotives built by one manufacturer, but it is believed that 
they are fairly representative. 

The curves in Fig. 31 show the maximum and minimum weight 



in pounds for locomotives shipped each year from 1896 to 1913 
inclusive. 

In connection with the maximum curve, it is interesting to 
note that the first mine locomotive ever shipped by this partic¬ 
ular builder is the heaviest it has ever put out. This was a 
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three-axle machine, and is therefore not included in this curve. 
There is no pronounced tendency of the maximum curve. In 
1899 a two-axle locomotive was built, weighing approximately 
40,000 lb., (18,143.7 kg.) and several of about the same weight 
have been built since that time. This limit has held for so long 
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in coal mine service for this type of locomotive, that it seems to 
be pretty definitely settled. 

The minimum weight locomotive has had less sharp variations. 
This is natural because far more locomotives of this size are re¬ 
quired, and many are put in service every vear. The minimum 
weight locomotive also established itself in 1891), 11 will be noted 

that improves! frame constructions have in the smallest lueomo- 
tives been capitalized in the shape of increased factor of safet y 
and more powerful equipment instead of in decreased weight.. 

The curves in Fig. 82 show the maximum and minimum height 
from rail to top of frame, for each year. The maximum height 
curve shows a rather definite climbing tendency. 1 f the < me high 
spot in 1899 were absent, this tendency would be more definitely 
pronounced, ft looks, however, logical to expect higher loco¬ 
motives. 

The minimum height curve is getting very close to flu* hori¬ 
zontal. it seems probable that no radical decrease is to be ex¬ 
pected, as there is great inherent; difficulty in operating these 
exceedingly low machines. 

1 he nil ve in big. shows in a striking manner how power has 
been crowded into a continually smaller space. The term power 
is used advisedly although the curve is based upon tractive 
effort, because the speeds involved in t he years vary very little. 

The general tendency of this curve would seem to justify the 
expectation of a gradual increase in tractive effort, relative to 
gage, while the plotted points if faired up for tractive effort rela¬ 
tive to height, offer little hope of radical improvement with two** 
axle locomotives. Inherently, it is possible to double the height 
of the curve by using tandem locomotives. An attempt was 
made to show actual results with tandem machines, but so few 
have been made that the plotted results are jagged ami show 
no tendency that can be profitably analyzed. 

this brief discussion of the curves is ottered only for what it 
is worth and not as a prophecy. 
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Discussion on “ The Development of the Electric 

Mine Locomotive ” (Eaton), Pittsburgh, Pa., April 10, 

1914. 

W. W. Miller: Referring to Mr. Eaton’s paper, it may be of 
interest to note that a mine locomotive of 14,000 lb. weight with 
a single motor chain drive was built in 1886, and installed in 
the. anthracite field. This locomotive was in daily operation 
until 1909, and although preserved since then for its associations 
and historical interest, it is still used in the mines whenever 
required by emergencies. 

While the cast steel bar frame mentioned may permit a design 
of less weight to meet stresses applied in certain assumed direc¬ 
tions, it is believed that the rolled plate frame is better adapted 
to withstand the abnormal and unforeseen stresses due to derail¬ 
ments, collisions, etc. Moreover, in all of the more usual sizes, 
i.e .,five to six tons for gathering, and ten tons or heavier for main 
entry service, weight is fixed by drawbar pull requirements and 
not by mechanical design, or, in other words, it is necessary to 
“ ballast ” the locomotive. 

With the rolled plate frame, this ballasting is accomplished by 
increasing the power section, thereby maintaining the weight 
distribution over the axles and making the locomotive power so 
much the stronger and more stable. Ballasting by means of 
heavy cast iron bumpers, as is sometimes resorted to with the 
cast steel bar frame, has the disadvantage of causing unnecessary 
power stresses and giving a strong tendency to tilt, unless the 
wheel base is of more than the usual length. Also the integrity 
of metal in the rolled plate frame is believed to be superior to 
the best of castings. It might be well to state that some of the 
rolled steel frames I have seen are from five to six inches thick, 
and ballasted by means of heavy cast iron. 

Because of limited clearances in haulage ways, it is desirable in 
the interests of safety first that a smooth unbrolen surface, which 
cannot catch clothes or tools, and which does not allow trip 
riders or miners to ride on the side at the risk of life, should be 
presented by a passing locomotive. The rolled plate frame with 
all bolt heads, etc., countersunk fulfils this condition admirably. 

While in some designs the openings of the cast steel bar frame 
may be utilized as hand holes, all main adjustments must still 
be made from above, consequently it would seem that the les¬ 
sened protection to the equipment has not brought with it a 
compensating increase in accessibility. 

The expression “ frictionless ” as applied to bearings of the ball 
type in contradistinction to the usual sleeve type, does not 
emphasize their most important characteristic. While ex¬ 
perimental tests seem to indicate considerably better starting 
torque due to their use, and it would seem reasonable that their 
lower friction coefficient would save something in full speed 
operation, their most important quality is-in maintaining the 
absolute integrity of the motor air gap. 
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Few people realize what a large proportion of armature and 
commutator troubles have their inception in bearing wear. 
With ball bearings in a properly designed housing, so that they 
are dust protected, and with even fair attention to lubrication, 
the wear is entirely negligible. Recent inspection of such 
bearings after 20,000 miles of locomotive operation, showed wear 
that could be measured only in the ten-thousandths of an inch. 

C. W. Beers: I am very much interested in Mr. Eaton’s 
paper on electric mine locomotives, and as they are important 
factors in the production of coal, I wmuld like to refer to some of 
the features which I consider to be essential to good locomotives. 

As to the locomotive cover, it was originally made of wood, 
resting snugly on offsets in the side frames. In time these 
wooden covers 'would swell and cause trouble. A scheme that 
I have adopted with apparent benefit is similar to the cover 
shown in Fig. 2 of Mr. Eaton’s paper, except that each cover 
piece extends over the side frames about two inches on each side. 
The cover plates are so supported on circular supports that 
they are about one and one-half inches above the side covers. 
This is a very good plan, as it gives free vent to the heat that is 
generated and permits the locomotive to cool more quickly. 

I have found that the ordinary cover on the main journal 
bearings is not a satisfactor}?' device for keeping out the grit, 
sand, etc., from the brasses, as in time this lid will not close pro¬ 
perly, and hence the wash and sand from the locomotive will 
find an entrance. This causes a rapid wear of the brasses, and 
a tapering wear on the axle. To overcome this, I have adopted 
the plan of having this cover lid arranged to bolt fast to the 
bearing, and so far, I have found it to work out satisfactorily. 

The old method of running the cables from the controller 
to the rheostat and motor was very unsatisfactory, as the cables 
would bunch on top of the motor and the vibration would damage 
the insulation. To overcome this feature, I have arranged on 
our later locomotives that cables coming from the controller 
should be placed in a built-up metal box, fastened to the inside 
top edge of the locomotive side frame, and from this main cable 
box the various cables would run straight out to the motor and 
rheostat. This makes a very satisfactory job, and keeps the 
top of the motors clear, as well as reducing cable troubles. 

The old method of attaching cables to the rheostat by means 
ot set screws w’as responsible for much trouble, as the screws 
would w r ork loose or cut the cable and cause damage. We have 
overcome this trouble in our later type by using a clamping 
connection. ^ & 

The brake reach rods in some of the locomotives pass over the 
top of one of the motors^ This caused much annoyance when re¬ 
pairs were m order, as it meant dismantling part of the brake 
rigging. By having the reach rods pass along the side of the 
motor, this annoyance has been eliminated. 

The arrangement of the foot pan is usually bad, because it 
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is usually bolted to the bottom of the side frame. This is shown 
in Figs. 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 of Mr. Eaton’s paper. Hence, when 
the locomotive rides over an obstruction, these bolts are liable 
to be tom out and the foot pan drops and may break the opera¬ 
tor’s legs.. By fastening this foot pan to the iron ledges attached 
to the inside of the side frame, this danger is removed. 

The ordinary covered and braided cables that are used for 
connecting the various parts of the locomotive to the equipment 
are not usually very successful, as the braiding soon separates 
and ^becomes fuzz}?- and in damp mines this is rather annoying. 
I think that cambric cables, with a hard, wear-resisting braid 
of good quality, could be used to advantage. 

In regard to circuit breakers; I prefer a circuit breaker if it 
is a good one. I do not believe, however, that the development 
of the locomotive circuit breaker has kept pace with the other 
parts of the equipment, and the circuit breakers furnished today 
on some makes of locomotives are very poor devices. The 
breaker should be stout to resist bumps, etc., it should be water¬ 
proof, and so arranged that it cannot be kept from operating 
by the use of the foot, sticks, wires, etc. 

The development of the mine locomotive is a problem that 
cannot be put up entirely to the designing engineer. Rather 
should the experiment be brought about by the operating man, 
and by careful watching, many defects can be remedied, as I 
have found that the desiging engineer is usually very glad to 
co-operate with the operator. Many of these points which I 
have mentioned are the result of my observation and of confer¬ 
ences with these men. 

The maintenance of the mine locomotive is largely a question 
of looking after details. Generally, the manufacturing com¬ 
panies handle the question in a very satisfactory manner, but 
it is usually the little things that happen in every-day operation 
that they are somewhat unprepared for, and it is here that the 
operating man could be of use. 

For some years past I have endeavored to keep a record of 
locomotive costs, the costs to cover armature repairs, field 
coils, armature bearings, journal brasses, wheels, axles, gears 
and pinions, also brake shoes, controllers, rheostats, trolley poles, 
oil, grease, crabs, reels, sand, brushes, journal springs, etc. 
By getting these various costs for each colliery, curves can be 
plotted that will give a graphic comparison of the costs for 
each place, and by means of personal knowledge of the condi¬ 
tions at each place, due to long experience, it is usually an easy 
matter to take any colliery and point out the proximate reasons 
and causes for the high costs. 

For instance, high rheostat costs, combined with high journal 
spring costs, indicate bad tracks, cross-overs, etc., and high 
brush costs and high bearing cost usually mean high armature 
costs; or, again, high wheel costs usually follow the sand curve, 
etc. 
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A close study of such a set of curves will indicate very closely 
what part of the locomotive needs redesigning to better advan¬ 
tage, or what internal conditions need attention. 

From curves plotted in this manner, it would seem that the 
costs of armatures, bearings and brushes were closely allied. 
An investigation showed that had armatures wen* usually caused 
by bad bearings. Naturally, if the hearings were bad the arma¬ 
ture would not run true, and this caused commutator troubles 
which put the finishing touches to the armatures. 

During the past year I have had thirty-nine armatures sent 
to the repair shop with old bearings attached, and instructions 
were forwarded to the repair department that as soon as an arma¬ 
ture was received, its shaft should be trued up and the bearings 
babbitted to suit. Out of thirty-nine armatures thus sent out, 
only one was sent back for repairs. This appears to me to be 
investigation in the right direction, and also points mil the fact 
that armature bearings can he further improved, 

The brushes also came in for their share of experiment, and 
we find that massive pigtails are a distinct, advantage. The 
pigtails ordinarily furnished an* not particularly good. The 
pigtail should be so large that it shunts practically all the current, 
from the brush holder to terminal, and thus relieves the brush 
holder of its electrical function as a conductor. 

We are now conducting experiments with impregnated held 
coils, but up to the present time have* nothing definite to report. 
Referring again to locomotive costs, it may infejvst some 
to know the relative percentage of these costs. My experience 
indicates the following; 


Armatures and bearings. . .. 
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Field coils.... . 
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Rear axle hearings.... 
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Brake shoes.,. 
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Miscellaneous material.. 
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It should bo noted that this cost also includes warehouse 
material that has boon purchased and charged nut, although 
no use has been made of it up to the present time, 
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Probably the most frequent cause of locomotive trouble is 
due to bad bearings. When buying a new locomotive, we 
find that it will run from eight to fourteen months without 
much repair, after which time it is usually necessary to replace 
the w T heels, and from this time on the repair costs are usually 
high. 

In an endeavor to find out the cause of such increase, I have 
reasoned the matter out in this way: When new, the bearings 
and all parts have a good clean fit. After a time the use of sand 
is introduced, and this simply accelerates the wear, and soon the 
bearings are no longer good and considerable play is in evidence. 
Just about this time the gear and pinion show considerable 
wear, and begin to pound. This has a very bad effect on the 
armature and produces a bad effect on the commutation, and 
the armature is no longer central. Consequently the brushes 
get hot, the commutator blackens and the armature is then 
in line ior repairs. After watching this performance a good 
many times, I have come to the conclusion that, since it is im¬ 
possible to stop the use of sand, some form of bearing, 
both for rear axle and main journal, should be designed that is 
sand-proof. The armature bearings, of course, should be 
sand-proof, and in addition should be hard enough to stand the 
pounding of the gears, and both the sleeve type and ball bear- 
ing type appear to be improvements in the right direction. 

During the past, our experience with gear wheels indicated 
that there was much to be desired concerning them, and from 
data that we have I find that gear costs follow closely the wheel 
and axle costs, and to my mind that indicates quick wear of 
gears and pinions and hence rapid wear of armature bearings 
due to the pounding of the gears. W T e are now trying out some 
extra hard gears and pinions, and expect to get better results. 

Probably one reason for excessive gear and pinion wear is due 
to the fact that gear cases are not constructed to keep out 
dirt and grit. These find their way into the gear case grease 
and, of course, cause rapid wear. It occurs to me to ask if any 
one present has operated his locomotives without the lower 
half of the gear case. 

In speaking of the reel or crab, Mr. Eaton says that loco¬ 
motives equipped with this device cannot deliver empty cars 
to the face. This is not my experience, as I find in pitch regions 
that the crab can do this very well by means of a dead rope 
and a bull-wheel in the face, or by carrying the rope to the 
face. On the same page Mr. Eaton describes a clock spring 
reel. The idea is good, but it is very expensive to maintain, 
and I do not recommend its use. 

Regarding the use of ball bearings, we have a few in use. 
They are good, and better than the babbitted shell. They 
are rather expensive to renew, but they do keep the armature 
in good shape. My experience has not extended over a suf¬ 
ficiently long period of time to state whether or not they are 
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better than the sleeve type, but almost any type is preferable 
to the babbitted shell, as these are usually soft and are easily 
pounded. 

On account of the poor tracks which are encountered in the 
mine, it appears to me that grid resistance should be more 
flexible. A broken grid is usually responsible for ultimate arm¬ 
ature and controller trouble. 

Carl J. E. Waxbom: With reference to the design of electric 
mine locomotives, we believe that some stress should be placed 
upon the “safety first” idea, and we found it absolutely neces¬ 
sary to adopt a type of frame which was unbreakable, and such 
a type of frame is found in the rolled plate or slab frame con¬ 
struction. We found that the use of east, frames, whet her of 
steel or iron, has always resulted in some flaws being found in 
the castings, and this experience, I believe, will be borne out 
by everybody. Therefore, 1 think that lI k* rolled plate frame 
has overcome that objection. 

With reference to ball bearings versus sleeve type bearings, 
I think that the ball hearings have a, decided advantage, inas¬ 
much as they lessen the cost of operation and upkeep of the 
locomotive, particularly that of tin* armature. This cost, 1 
have found, in some eases amounts to as high as. SO per cent, of 
the total cost of. the upkeep. We applied some ball bearings 
some six years ago, and they are still running without any wear. 
I have also found users of mine locomotives who have expended, 
for a year’s service of !(> locomotives, only SIC) for the cost of 
lubrication. These locomotives, as I recollect, have been in 
service for over two years, and after a, periodical examination 
of the ball bearings there was no perceptible wear on them. 

The most important point in our opinion is that in the design 
of ball bearing housings care should be taken so as to preclude* 
any foreign material getting into them, and with that design 
I would say that the ball bearing, with proper lubrication, 
should last indefinitely, or just as long as any other part of the 
locomotive. 

With reference to the frame const ruction, I believe that the 
rolled plate type of frame should be recommended, even in case 
of the largest type of mine locomotives. 1 think that safety 
should be the first consideration in the design of mine locomo¬ 
tives, and I think that it is entirely met “by the plate type 
frame construction, which, as one speaker stated, runs tip to 
as high as six inches in thickness. 

Graham Bright: I do not believe that the illustrations show 
neatly all of the advantages that are obtained in the open steel 
bar type of frame. The question has just been brought up in 
regard to the safety of this type of frame, in that men are liable* 
to jump on the locomotive, and may slip and have their foes 
cut off. I have talked to several mine operators who are us- 
ing this type of locomotive, in regard to this point, and they scent 
to think, while it might possibly occur in some mines, there are 
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probably only one or two openings where this could possibly 
happen, and they were willing if absolutely necessary to close 
those openings up with small plates and get the advantage of 
the other openings for inspection and ventilation. 

There is no doubt in the case of the box type frame that, 
due to the heat losses of the motors and resistances, the tem¬ 
perature must get pretty high inside the box, there being prac¬ 
tically no ventilation, and since the capacity of the locomotive 
depends on the continuous rating of the motors, (not the hourly 
rating,) for all day’s service, there is no doubt that this continu¬ 
ous rating must be considerably increased by the ventilation 
obtained by the open steel bar frame. 

Mr. Eaton states that with the single motor and side rod, 
you are not able to obtain a series-parallel combination of the 
motors. I mentioned yesterday in discussing Mr. Reed’s 
paper that I thought this was more fancied than real, because 
in most cases } t ou will find the motorman will not use the series 
combination on the controller. In the parallel position it gives 
a little easier start and he does not have to worry about chang¬ 
ing the position of the reverse lever if he wants higher speed, 
and the result is that he seldom uses the series position. Unless 
we can obtain a series-parallel type, like a railway controller, 
that is low enough to be used for gathering service, I do not 
think there is much in the series-parallel combination, from 
a power economy standpoint. 

Mr. Eaton calls the ball bearings “frictionless '” bearings. 
Some tests have been made on a motor, with both ball bearings 
and with the sleeve type of bearings, in order to determine the 
difference. At very low speeds there is no question that the 
ball bearing has considerably less friction, but at nr dium and 
high speeds the difference is scarcely noticeable. In fact, 
some tests show that more friction is obtained with the ball bearing 
than with the sleeve type of bearing. Unless a ball bearing 
is properly lubricated and protected from dust it will very 
quickly give trouble and when repairs are required they will 
prove very much more expensive than with the sleeve type. 

When the first mine locomotives were brought out, the 
motors as a rule did not have sufficient capacity for the service 
to which they were put. The result was that the electrical 
repairs were very high. There seems to be lately a swinging 
toward the other direction, and many operators and some con¬ 
sulting engineers are insisting on capacities which are really 
far in excess of what is necessary to perform a given service. 
The result is that the electrical repairs go down, but, on the 
other hand, the mechanical repairs mount very rapidly. The 
reason why these mechanical repairs are not so evident is that 
when the electrical trouble takes place as a rule you have no 
warning until the trouble actually occurs, there being no indica¬ 
tion of what is going to happen. In the case of mechanical 
repairs, the}’' can always be foreseen far enough ahead to have 
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repairs made without delay to the service. The result is that 
these high mechanical repairs are really not made manifest, 
hut I think you will find where a locomotive is very much ^over- 
motored 55 that the low electrical repairs are brought about at 
the expense of high mechanical repairs. 

F. L. Stone: There has been a great deal said about the in¬ 
creased ventilation and the beneficial effect of the open side 
locomotives as compared with the box frame. I would ask 
if any concrete tests have been made to substantiate the claim. 
Personally, I do not think it amounts to anything, because 
the box locomotive is open both top and bottom, and the fact 
that the sides are closed does not, I believe, make any material 
difference. 

G. M. Eaton: While I have no definite comparative tests 
of mining locomotives with solid and bar frames in exact con¬ 
ditions of service, I would call attention to the fact that in test¬ 
ing a motor in the shop, if one inadvertently leaves the window 
open, perhaps ten feet away from the motor, on a day that is 
moderately cool, there is a very great difference in the results 
that are secured. Personally, I have no doubt that if the 
motor can run in free and open air, that is cool, it increases 
the capacity of the machine. 

L. J. Ilsley: In regard to locomotives being “over-motored 55 
or “under-motored, 55 in my experience with several different 
types of locomotives, it seems that the average motorman is 
inclined to haul just about all the locomotive will haul; it is the 
same old question—-if he had a mule that would pull three cars, 
he would attempt to pull four cars with it. If he could easily 
haul four cars with a locomotive, he would try to haul six cars. 

I have known of this problem being met by reducing the gear 
ratio, and by using heavier motors, so that the motorman can 
only haul a certain load, and, therefore, not overheat his arm¬ 
ature and his field coils. This is harder on the wheels and the 
brake shoes, but I think, on the whole, it is a saving to the mine 
operator. 

In regard to the cable reel which is operated by a motor, 
and reels out against the torque of the motor, I had experience 
with a different type of reel which works on the same principle, 
and this reel seems to work very well, except in cases where 
the trolley voltage is very poor. In the earlier types of loco¬ 
motives there was a tendency in the controller design to make 
the terminal posts so small that one could get only a portion 
of the lead wires in them; one had to cut them down in assem¬ 
bling the wires. I am glad to see that in the later designs 
they have made ample room for putting in the leads both in 
the rheostats and in the controllers. 

The question of the design of a mine locomotive should, in 
my opinion, receive special attention with regard to making 
repairs on the locomotive, for the average mine is not usually 
equipped with the best advantages and facilities for making 
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repairs. In the railroad shop you have your jacks and every¬ 
thing you require to handle the locomotive, but in the mine 
you may have a small pit out at some distant portion of the 
mine where you make your repairs, and, therefore, the loco¬ 
motive should be designed to assist the repair man in everv 
way, in changing armatures, wheels, and bearings. My experi¬ 
ence in the maintenance of locomotives has shown that a great 
many of the troubles due to armature and field coil burn-outs 
are due to lack of inspection of the equipment. 

W. W. Miller: I think the usual tests made on the motors 
Mr. Bright mentioned, with ball and sleeve bearings, are made 
with the same motor, with the same air gap. We have found, 
after considerable experiment, that you can use a much smaller 
air gap with a. ball bearing motor. This means an increase 
in efficiency, with a resultant saving in kilowatts consumed. 
Recent tests on a considerable number of motors of various 
manufacturers indicated such material discrepancies in the 
service capacity of the motors having the same ordinary rating, 
that it would seem any slight advantage in external ventilation 
is entirely negligible, compared with the inherent electrical 
design and loss distribution of motors. 

F. L. Stone: Mr. Eaton’s reply to my question in regard to 
the actual heating tests on locomotives with open frames having 
been made, is only a partial answer. I agree with Mr. Eaton, 
that a motor would run cooler in a sealed room with one window 
open than it would with the window closed, but I question, if 
the motor was in a room with five windows and four of them 
open, whether the opening of the fifth window would make any 
material difference in the temperature rise of the motor. 

W. A. Thomas: Some mention has been made as to the 
cost of production. of various types of frames. Admittedly, 
a defective casting in the foundry does increase the cost of the 
cast steel frame.. The structural shapes and plates we know, 
from market prices, can be purchased in a varying market 
from If to If cents per pound, and if any of you have had oc¬ 
casion to buy steel castings you found they cost quite a bit more 
per unit of weight. 

Mr. Miller brought, out an important point with reference 
to the use of ball bearings, that the easier starting is undoubt¬ 
edly true with the ball bearing, because it is a point contact, 
and is, as Mr. Eaton brought out, somewhat frictionless. 
For that reason it is my judgment that there is a decided field 
for the ball, bearing, especially in gathering work, which is made 
up of starting and stopping much of the time; but in the main 
haulage work, the use of ball bearings and that of the sleeve 
bearings has not had, relatively, enough trial to determine their 
respective merits, although one large operator, who tried loco¬ 
motives of different design and of different manufacture, and 
all with the ball bearings, with the best design of housing obtain¬ 
able, has stated that the advantages of the ball bearings which 
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they had hoped for, had not been obtained, and therefore in 
their later locomotives they were resorting to the oil-waste- 
packed sleeve bearing. That is only one case under one set 
of very severe conditions. 

The contention that there is no wear in the ball bearing is 
theoretical. Experiments have shown that there is wear. 
Resorting to smaller air gaps to get more power out of a given 
weight has resulted in offsetting the main advantages of the ball 
bearing by the armature going down in the tail pieces on com¬ 
paratively slight wear. 

Another point which Mr. Beers brought out is an important 
one, with reference to the use of babbitted bearings, babbitt 
metal being subject to hammering from poor alignment of gears. 
This applies again because, as I think the last speaker brought 
out, you cannot get proper inspection of the equipment under 
various conditions of installation, and you get a very heavy ham¬ 
mering of the bearings due to the condition into which the 
gears wear. This, in some cases, is breaking the ball bearings 
and causing replacements, and in some cases the bearings will 
last only six months, being comparatively expensive to maintain. 

It is extremely difficult, as Mr. Beers pointed out, to keep 
the sand out of any bearing. This is, perhaps, more important 
in the case of ball bearings than in the case of the sleeve bear¬ 
ing? because with the latter full of oil, the sand, if it gets into 
the bronze brushing, has a tendency to be carried out, whereas 
with the point contact there is a constant grinding, due to the 
fact that no attempt is made to keep a flow of oil through the 
bearings. 


As regards the. matter of safety, this appears to be largely 
theoretical, as is indicated by a recent order which the manu¬ 
facturers have had for a bar type construction, in which order they 
have been requested to put in step plates in the end openings 
of the frame for the trip rider to get on. 

The question of motor capacity should, perhaps be, qualified. 
Increased motor capacity obtained by speed has no advantage, 
because you have no greater tractive effort, relatively; and 
consequently while the bare statement of power would appear 
advantageous the speeds go beyond the practical limit, and 
the tact that you can only accelerate a certain train with a given 
tractive effort removes the advantage of the increased powei;. 
As a matter of fact, it is. thought by some, and that thought 
has merit, that the question of the tractive effort in terms of 
the one-hour capacity of the motor, as laid down bv the Stand¬ 
ards Committee of the American Institute of Electrical En¬ 
gineers should be the prime consideration of the relation be- 

equfpment eleCtnCal capacit > r and the weight of mechanical 

At 13 “ ter . estin g t0 , n ? te in connection with the discussion 
of the gathering proposition, that as far as we are able to deter- 

ttchifA h 01 ? my P ersoaal observation, the storage battery 
uas the first type of gathering locomotive tried out. That 
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represented, of course, a battery of fifteen years ago, which was 
tried out at the Pocahontas Collieries at' that time, and the 
electrician, after burning out several suits of clothes with acid, 
devised what was known as the “Wampus.” The motors were 
hung outside in order to put the battery in the c;nter. That 
left a relative short wheel base, with a clear field underneath the 
battery, so that when the battery was removed he took an old 
electrical.wire reel, with wooden flanges on it, and put a shaft 
through it, and wound his cable up on this old reel. Then 
he mounted on the end of this shaft a large wooden disk, and on 
that end of the shaft he made an arrangement so that it would 
raise and lower the bearing support on the shaft, resting this 
disk on the wheels of the locomotive, and hoisting it off when 
he did not want to wind the cable. That was, so far as I know, 
the original gathering locomotive, and is interesting in connection 
with the general development of the locomotives. 

I agree with one speaker in regard to the question of terminals. 
A great improvement has been made on the controller terminals, 
and I think further improvement can be made in increasing the 
size of the terminals and the method of attaching the same in 
the resistances. Mr. Beers made some statements on that 
particular point. Personally, I advocate either a terminal 
soldered on to the end of the cable, or else a sleeve soldered to 
the end of the cable. 

As to the question of air-gap, I mentioned before that the rel¬ 
ative dangers due to the bearing going down are modified to 
some extent in the ball-bearing motor by reducing the air gap, 
and unquestionably this removes, to a great extent, the claimed 
advantages of the integrity of the air gap, if you do not keep the 
same air gap as is used with the sleeve bearing. 

G. H. Shapter: Mention has been made of the storage 
battery locomotive as a future possibility in overcoming certain 
difficulties encountered in gathering work. It is true that 
quite a number of such machines have been installed. Some 
of these have been more successful than others, and for the most 
part the few failures noted have not been due to the locomotives 
or batteries, but rather to conditions existing in certain mines, 
such, as flimsy tracks, lack of sufficient ties or spikes to pro¬ 
perly hold the weight of the locomotive and prevent the rails 
from spreading, curves improperly laid, etc. 

In one instance I had occasion to note a track laid f inch 
narrow, and as a natural result the locomotive was off track for 
an average of two hours per day. Now, to prove my point that 
conditions will be the obstacle that must be remedied, I will 
say that on the very next installation of a storage battery loco¬ 
motive no trouble of the slightest character was experienced 
with derailment. The storage battery, in common with all 
other locomotives, must be provided with suitable rails in order 
to make their speed and increase the output. 

Storage battery locomotives of a certain manufacturer are 
now operating successfully in coal mines, and range in capacity 
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from 500 lb. drawbar pull to 2400 lb., and speeds of 3| to 5 
miles per hour. The height varies from 27 in. to 46 in., and the 
width from gage plus 6 in. to gage plus 16 or 18 in., depending 
on whether inside or outside frames are used. 

A careful study of the cost of operation, maintenance, repairs, 
power and attendance, etc., shows that a saving of from 30 to 35 
per cent can be effected by the use of storage battery gathering 
locomotives as compared to mules. The calculations have been 
extended to a period of ten years and can be verified by actual 
results obtained in practise over a period of two years. The 
approximate estimated cost is four cents per ton-mile. 

The segregated value of various items considered in the cost 
of operation of these storage battery locomotives is as follows: 



Alkaline 


Lead 



Interest on investment... . 
Depreciation and renewals 

3.7 

per cent 

3.2 

per cent 

of battery. 

9.0 

u 

it 

11.5 

it 

u 

Depreciation of locomotive 

6.5 

it 

a 

11.5 

tt 

it 

Battery incidentals. 

0.8 

it 

tt 

0.85 

Cl 

it 

Electrolyte renewals. 

1.0 

it 

a 

0.00 

tt 

u 

Locomotive repairs, oil, etc. 

2.0 

it 

tt 

2.15 

tt 

it 

Motorman and helper. 

65.0 

u 

tt 

70.00 

tt 

it 

Power for charging. 

11.5 

it 

tt 

5.40 

it 

a 


The relative values of the two totals are in the proportion 
of 94 per cent to 100 per cent, showing a very close margin. 
Cost of power does not enter greatly into the case even when 
figured at two cents per kw-hr., and for most isolated plants 
this extra power may be obtained during periods of light load on 
the generator without extra costs. 

Personally, I do not believe storage battery locomotives can 
be as yet considered on an equal efficiency basis with trolley lo¬ 
comotives, perhaps never will be, but most certainly they will 
prove better than mules or some form of cable devices. 

Apprehension may be felt on the score of durability and 
strength of the battery. I have seen cases with both the acid 
and the alkaline battery. where the battery has been compelled 
to deliver power for pulling the locomotive onto the track after 
a severe derailment, which they did without any apparent 
bad results. . The heavy current drawn under such conditions 
can well be imagined when I say it was necessary to hold the 
current breaker in by the foot. 

C. J. E. Waxbom: I want to call your attention to a point 
with reference to the ball bearings, which I believe has not 
been brought out as yet, and that is, there is no wear to take 
place on the armature shaft with the use of ball bearings, and 
1 think that is an important point. 

E. H. Martindale: It has been pointed out in the discussion 
on this paper that a great deal of trouble is encountered on elec¬ 
tric mine locomotives due to worn bearings. It has also been 
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pointed out that a large percentage of the commutation troubles 
can be traced to the unequal air gaps caused by the low bearings. 
It is rather surprising to note in this connection that the slotting 
of commutators, that is, undercutting the mica from between the 
copper bars of commutators on electric mine locomotives, has 
not gained headway more rapidly. At the present time I do 
not think that more than 10 per cent of the electric mine lo¬ 
comotive motors are operated with slotted commutators, while 
on street and interurban motors probably 95 per cent of the 
commutators are slotted. 

With the recent legislation in some districts compelling the 
mine owners to pay miners on the run-of-mine basis, it will be 
necessary for the operating department to cut down expenses 
wherever possible, if the mine owners are to continue to operate 
their mines profitably. 

The slight saving in brush cost by the use of slotted commu¬ 
tators is of practically no consideration, the great reduction in 
cost being accomplished by the saving in commutation wear, 
reduction of flash-overs, and burned out armatures, and other 
commutation troubles. With an unslotted commutator on 
such severe service as the average electric mine locomotive 
motor, it is necessary to use a brush which has sufficient abrasive 
material to grind down high mica which is caused by the spark¬ 
ing which occurs under the severe conditions. This necessarily 
means a brush which is continually grinding the commutator, 
and the cost of a new commutator for a motor is usually more 
than the cost of the brushes that will be used on the motor for 
ten years. 

The slotted commutators will permit the use of a high-con¬ 
ductivity, low-friction, non-abrasive brush, and the sparking 
which will be caused by unfavorable conditions, such as the worn 
bearings, will not have the serious effect upon the commutator 
and will show a very great reduction in maintenance charges. 
With slotted commutators, however, it will be necessary to have 
careful inspection at regular intervals to prevent coal dust, 
carbon dust or other foreign materials from collecting in the slots 
and causing short circuits. 

N. W. Storer: There is one point brought out that I feel I 
am able to discuss, and that is in regard to the efficiency and 
ventilation of the motor. One gentlemen made the statement 
that ball bearings enabled the air gap to be greatly reduced in 
the motor—that is probably true, from a mechanical stand¬ 
point; and if it were desirable to use the minimum air gap possible 
with mechanical clearances, every motor would be built with that 
minimum air gap ; that is, the minimum air gap for the particular 
type of bearing in use. Such is not the case, as every one 
knows. One motor may have one-eighth inch clearance, another 
one-quarter, or five-sixteenths, or three-eighths inch—it depends 
on the electrical characteristics that are to be obtained with the 
motor. It is not simply a matter of efficiency, either, in reducing 
air gaps. I think in a great many cases you increase the effi- 
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ciency of the machine by increasing the air gap. When a 
motor has an extremely small air gap, it is liable to have far 
more losses induced in the pole faces than it would have with a 
larger air gap and corresponding increase in the turns on the 
neia, necessary to overcome the larger air gap. It is a case of 
having the air gap to get the commutating characteristics 
tnat you want, as a general rule, not simply to get sufficient 
space for the armature to turn in. 

Norv, m regard to ventilation; it is perfectly true, what Mr. 
btone has said, that one window out of five makes little difference 
on the motor, but there is no question at all about the fact that 
a ° r unc ™ a box, even though it may be wide open underneath 
and have small openings on top, is going to run a great deal hotter 
than one which has holes on the sides as well as the bottom and 
top. We know from experience that a railway equipment with 
a motor well surrounded by the truck, will run a great deal hotter 
than one which is more exposed, in fact, that a motor that is on 
the head end of a truck will run cooler than the one on the rear 
end of a truck. That has been tested out time and again. 
There may be 10 or lo deg. difference in temperature between the 
motors on the same truck, depending on the location, wffiether 
leading or trailing. 

cum M ' Eat °£i M f: Beers asked a question about split versus 
solid gears. The split gear is at best only a makeshift, though 

seems unavoidable. If the operator has a small shop 
OMT n ° press, it is tremendously tempting to apply a split 
gear. It is easy to renew, and has to be renewed. As everybody 

snKt kno '!' s ’. there are more or less troubles with the 

split & ears. I say that, representing a company which sells a 
great many split gears. The company with which I am connected 

* he ’“! soIid « ears . Possible 

With regard to the use of hard gears, they are surelv coming 

m mine locomotive work. The use of the split gear has until 
recently made the use of a soft gear essential. 

but'thev^r/n 0611117 ^ at 5 ardened split S ears have been used, 
turers h Y Thev «r produced commercially by various manufac- 

S by the? long ge enS1V6) ^ make UP for the “ ed 
Mr. Beers also called attention to the need of co-operation 

str^kthe^ 6 US6 t rS Ta b ! lilders of electrical machinery. He 
° devel0pment The of such co-opera- 

Safety first ” is of vital importance. I regret that the dis¬ 
cussion of this principle has been all from the side of the manu¬ 
facturers, because although the manufacturers keep in the field 

machines The^epl they f do f f n . ot H Y e da 7 and night with the 
macnmes. The real proof of the safety of a given type of ma 

thropemtor% a lfet rf fi m t anCe Y a K d reCOrd must come from 
s ft J f? rst must be observed, not only from the 

standpomt of the designer, but from the standpoint o? the 
education of the men in the mine, that, as far as possible, the men 
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must be made to realize where their lives are in danger. This 
is true, regardless of the apparatus used. 

The storage battery locomotive which requires tracks better 
than those found by experience to be practicable and com¬ 
mercial, is doomed to failure. The storage battery locomotive 
must be adapted to existing conditions. 

F. L. Stone’(by letter): The question of open frame versus 
closed rolled steel plated I think is worthy of a little further 
discussion. In the first place, the mine locomotive of the future 
will be as indestructible as it is possible to make it. It must 
be able to withstand severe collisions and frequent derailments 
without injury. The open frame locomotive Mr. Eaton advises 
had its inception in the main line railway locomotive. This 
type of large locc motive is built for high speeds and is not de¬ 
signed to withstand collisions or derailments. There are many 
other stresses which they have to withstand, which do not neces¬ 
sarily enter into the design of the mine locomotive. Steel cast¬ 
ings of the shape shown are at best of questionable strength, due 
to shrinkage stresses. I note Mr. Eaton says the frame can be 
repaired with comparative ease by either electric welding or 
by the thermit process. I do not know just how much signifi¬ 
cance to attach to this statement. 

In regard to the stability and strength please contrast Figs. 
8 and 18 with the rolled plate side frame shown herewith. I 
believe it is impossible to construct a locomotive that will 
withstand the severe conditions of mine service better than the 
rolled plate side frame locomotive. There are possibly some 
slight advantages to be gained by the open frame when it comes 
to renewing brake shoes, etc., but I do not believe Mr. Eaton 
would recommend the abandoning of the locomotive pit even 
though nothing but open side frame locomotives were installed 
in the mine. 

The question of miners riding while standing on the frames 
should be further emphasized. Mr. Eaton advises that if they 
do ride they are liable to lose their toes, or be hurt against the 
mine rib. They will surely ride if there is a place for them to 
stand on and in all probability will get hurt. 

In regard to the cooling due to the open frame it is not fair to 
contrast the mine locomotive with the high-speed railway lo¬ 
comotive, or to draw conclusions from one and apply them to the 
other. I have seen many schemes of ventilation fail, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that they look perfect on paper. When tests 
have been made, and evidently they have not as yet, I would 
be pleased to hear the results. Finally, a locomotive of a 
given drawbar pull must have a weight in proportion thereto. 
There cannot be a better place to put this weight than in the 
side frames. If it is placed outside the wheel base the tendency 
is to make a “ rocker ”, which is very liable to leave the track 
should there be any unevenness in the roadway. I have seen this 
rocking so bad that it was almost unsafe to run the locomotive. 
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be a chief requirement, it is generally necessary, because of the 
mine location and layout, to feed power from the extreme end 
of the feeder system. Under these conditions, to avoid installing 
an excessive amount of copper and in order to maintain a reason¬ 
able voltage m the region of the maximum load, an increase in 
the terminal voltage of the d-c. generator becomes necessary with 
the increase in load. 

However, when the mine workings become extensive the 
low voltage generally used makes it desirable to feed into the 
feeder system at its load center, or even into two or more such 
places. This is sometimes accomplished by installing a sub¬ 
station underground, or in shallow mines, which are in favorable 

iotiiTth ° n ^l SUr ?f’ teedmg the low -™ltage current under- 
Kround through boreholes. Under these conditions, an economi¬ 
cal feeder system can be installed, so that the drop is low and 
an increase of terminal voltage with an increase in load is not 
-o necessary or desirable. As the mine system becomes Wr 

inconstant S? 1 «> that motors 

will be distributed h C6 ’ ^ pUmps and mmin g machines, 
be distributed throughout the mine, to whose successful 

ttz If If d0 “ L 

loads, overload the mhor ' ” 

isaCSon oTtt f ?u“enriow nt and ’ “ the t^quo 
reduced speed and an increase in the tT" “ a ^atly 
cycle of operation This will * * ui me ^ 01 an ^ particular 

Of the motor »“dinf ""“‘fr res "“ ™ overheating 

basifandfs ^lyTnd'LcuHSf alWayS purch “od on a unit 
of power is, therefore accurately k meaSUr f d ‘ Tllc actual cost 
trom the former conditions, where "^1 “ qUitC different 

by an individual power plant whi t WaS USUall - v served 

very indefinite. Due to the t 6 actual cost °f power was 

at a voltage g wSc n hL S Slly 
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tendance is not available or desirable. The first cost must 
De kept at a minimum, with the operating efficiency at a maxi¬ 
mum. Direct current is required at a voltage generally under 
300, but never exceeding 550. The selection of the^ proper 
apparatus lies between a motor-generator set, of the induction 
or synchronous type, and a synchronous converter. The starting 
characteristics of the last two types of machines have been 
very greatly improved, and the operation of the starting greatly 
simplified, within the last few years. The starting conditions 
of these machines in the order of their desirability follow: 
L Induction motor-generator. 

2. Synchronous motor-generator. 

3. Synchronous converter. 

The induction and synchronous motor-generator sets consist 
of two machines, a motor and a generator, each electrically and 
magnetically independent. The generator can be given any 
reasonable characteristics, but standard practise is to flat-com¬ 
pound for 500 or 250 volts, or to over-compound not to exceed 
10 per cent. The operating characteristics of the direct-current 
generator. are. understood by the average mine attendant, as 
its operation is. similar to engine-driven generators with which 
he may be familiar. 

The induction motor-generator set is exceedingly easy to start, 
but has the disadvantage of a small air gap and a lagging current 
characteristic, which causes the transmission line to carry an 
additional current above the required load current. This means 

an increase in the transmission line and power station generator 
capacity. 

The synchronous motor-generator set of the present day is 
no more difficult to start than the induction motor set. It 
has the advantage of a large air gap and the power factor of 
the machine is under the control of the operator. This latter 
feature, if properly applied, is of great benefit to the transmission 
line regulation. If induction motors are in use at the same 
mine, operating the synchronous motor at a leading power factor 
will greatly offset the lagging wattless component. It requires 
judgment to secure the best results from this feature. While 
the corrective effects apparently only benefit the power com¬ 
pany, they may be detrimental as well as beneficial, and in 
order that the power company may secure the greatest benefit 
it would be necessary for the attendant to be under the control 
ot the power company, as far as power factor adjustment is 
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concerned. Standard machines are usually built for operating 
at unity power factor at full load, and under average load con¬ 
ditions it is possible to operate them at slightly leading power 
factor without detrimental results. 

It is now recognized that a low power factor load is detrimental 
to the power company, so that such loads are sometimes penalized, 
the power rate being based on the power factor. Under such 
conditions it is advisable for the mine operator to utilize the cor¬ 
rective effect of a synchronous machine, so as to offset the lagging 
effect of any induction motors. It is not always economical 
to attempt to raise the power factor too high, as the corrective 
effect obtained from a given wattless component is much less 
in the regions of unity power factor than elsewhere. Generally 
speaking a power factor of 90 per cent would be considered good. 
The efficiency of a synchronous motor will be materially affected 



curve'ofattf' T'a t0 Fig ‘ 1 wil1 show the efficiency 

bv one LanuT Syi ! chronous motor-generator set, as built 

Whe ” 0Per “ i,,f: at “ ity “ d 80 P- 
” eariy “ Ways started *«>■» 

in the preceUrl! ’ ^ n ° more difficult t0 start than 

field break-up switch so^hafth ^ * “ n6CeSSar y to close the 
correct. They have the f I dlrect ' current Polarity will be 
unit consists^of^one m advan ^ a £ e of large air gaps, and each 
itself is ° f ^ The machine 

speed. The hO-ctcletonterter oft T t0 bring * Up t0 

of apparatus from that of only a feVyUUago & pieCe 

Reremng again to Fig. 1 curve A -k +h J • 

standard synchronous converter of the JJ. 6 ® CienCy CUrve of a 
nr erter ot the same rating as the motor- 
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generator set, with transformer losses included. A converter 
does not lend itself to power factor correction to the same ex- 
tent as the synchronous motor. The disadvantage of using trans¬ 
formers will be offset by giving the machine a large decree of 
protection from grounds which might be caused by surges on 
the high-tension line. It is much easier to run, temporarily, 
on two transformers than to repair a high-voltage coil in either 
an induction or a synchronous motor. 


A synchronous converter necessarily requires transformers, 
while both the induction and synchronous motors can be wound 

Qon^° derately hlgh voltages ' Standard mine sets of less than 
ddO kw. are not ivound for voltages in excess of 2200. Therefore 
if the voltage is above 2200 transformers will be required in 
either case, or the machine can sometimes be wound for a 
higher voltage at an increased cost and reduced efficiency. 

In contrast to a motor-generator set, the alternating-current 
and direct-current sides of a synchronous converter are connected 
together. The direct-current voltage bears an approximately 
constant ratio to the impressed alternating-current voltage 
in a direct current generator, an increase in voltage with an 
increase m load is obtained by placing series coils on the field 
poles, which coils carry all or a portion of the load current In 
the converter the same method is used, but the accompanying 
results are obtained quite differently. Standard synchronous 
converters are built so as to give flat compounding, maintaining 
approximately constant terminal voltage. As the direct-current 
voltage bears a definite ratio to the alternating-current voltage 
it is necessary to maintain constant voltage at the collector 
nngs This is accomplished by having a suitable reactance and 
a certain minimum resistance in the alternating-current circuit. 
This reactance may be introduced separately or be inthetrans- 
former, line and generator. To maintain constant voltage 
the line drop, due to resistance, must not be in excess of 10 per 
cent Maintaining constant voltage with varying load by chang- 

Th ff f nes ? 1 excltataon wil1 change the power factor. 
The effect on the line, therefore, is quite different from that 
caused by a synchronous motor without compounding, as usually 
t. This results m the difference in corrective effect of the 
two types of machines. Over-compounded synchronous con- 
verters are not standard, because certain limitations peculiar 
to the type of machine make it undesirable. 

In a synchronous converter, part of the alternating current 
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sary for the coal company to purchase transformers. In smaller 
sizes the synchronous converter with its transformers will cost 
a little more than the motor-generator set, while with the larger 
sizes, the reverse is true. For the sizes most common for mine 
work, the motor-generator set will cost less than the synchronous 
converter with transformers. 

The foregoing comparisons show that where the line charac¬ 
teristics are suitable, the operating efficiency and automatic 
alternating-current line regulation are in favor of the syn¬ 
chronous converter. Where large corrective effects are re¬ 
quired on the alternating-current line, compounding is desired 
on the direct-current machines, and the transmission line charac¬ 
teristics are not of the best, the synchronous motor will prove the 
most reliable. When the voltage and frequency variations are 
such as to preclude the successful operation of synchronous appara¬ 
tus , the induction motor-generator set should be used. 
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MINE SUBSTATIONS 
Their Construction and Operation 

BY H. BOOKER 
Abstract of Paper 

Hie use of electricity in mines has been making ranid ornawQ 
throughout the United States. Steam and clmpressed ah are 

^ e ™L®al Pe t S +^ ed larg ® ly by centr al station power. Power from 
a central station requires a substation to supply direct current 
to operate locomotives, cutting machines, etc. A substation is 

250or5ollvolts. rm «■ *> direc?current"al 

Substations, when possible, should be located on the surface 
because if located underground there is danger from fire and 

parts >ne Cors e tructfon I1SU f lati0n ^ Causes corrosion of metallic 

S'“* 

When substations are located underground it is necessarv to 
carry a high-tension cable through bore-holes. When located 
on the surface a low-tension cable can be used. 

salarS 7 shmdd e h^ S °? f ^ ecause incompetent men. Good 
salaries should be paid and competent men obtained. Danger 

beine" ? live°” !< tv? P h ° Sl f d and men ^ aught to consider wires as 
□emg live , thereby lessening accidents. 

TOURING the last few years the use of electricity in mines 

tt • i a1:tracted a great deal of attention throughout the 
United States.. This is largely due to the large increase in 
coal consumption making it necessary to discard the early 
primitive methods of running and to install modern power 
equipment, without which it would be impossible to produce 
the required output with the present supply of labor. 

Steam and compressed air have been and are still used to 
a large extent for the power supply at the coal mines, but there 
is a growing use of electricity especially during the last two or 
three years, due to the introduction of central station power 
which, strange to say, can be sold to a coal mine cheaper than 
the mine can produce it itself. 

The greatest care should be exercised in the introduction of 
electric power in a coal mine and the very best advice should 
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the question oi opera! it*n and mamPi: 

salver is. Mia 

1 that i.s often 

sadly neglected. Tht 

* matter *4 e»tup 

emu lion to 

oHen allrtWrtl 

to play too prominent a part, and th 

e Was-; k!! 

* red are .,ut 5 11 

that it is impossible 

to obtain eumpe 

dm! men i 

fVisM will ‘ala* 

proper care ol the equipment and wh* 

* will rrahv 

e the import", 

ance of properly mainiaiuinr the ape 

4 raMes 


Rigid, systematic, ; 

uni careful ter.* ; 

should be 

Juade prrioi) 

ically on all moving 

parts oi rlccirif 

■<il f'ijiu|aia 

ort ?o iuetire 

proper operation and 

records kept w 

t t *.r , 

*■' tor future 

reference. 
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Warnings regarding tin- danger ui tombing win- ,-ah! 
electrical apparatus should 1„- from hm,- pomlrd out 

to all workmen in the mine, mu! in wav So-pi ♦nn.-.iautiy 

before them. The primary emit*- .»! the mn.iwnty of ;#l ei.Ieuta, 

^ m ,5 l ° Say .’ ^ 1,art ial complete tgll->r,,!H c, Those „„ 
skilled m electrical Work shmiJrt treat ;,ii rkvlri«'.i! apparatus 
as alive, as only in so doing lie., eomplet.- ,, m,t v to, them, 

, wnter P r<, l ,t,w ‘ s »'» ,i(, .d With the m t.ilh.lioii, operation 
and maintenance of substation:, ,. Mat 

standpoint of the praetieal operator, fmii mm.ilv 

minted plants located at eaeit mine. With the huge m> reuse 
l^TT-r 1 th r < ' u " lhi!1;,(iu " *” ” !a '*v mail mines, the 

rtnSii Pk “ ea !U “ " U ‘ l iun ' 1,a ' ; '- 1(1 *''•»>« ‘i Math,,, potter is 
i apidly gaining gr< mm I. 

remlJr U t * t ‘ n,ral l j!a »>, "t pnivl.a- ed power, 

locomotivcl e, ?t tl,m t °. S 'l , '. I ’ ly >“ "i'erate th, mttte 

-j c 1 ' ,m K nutehines, underground pump, and lights 
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A mine substation, in general, consists of one or more motor- 
generator sets or synchronous converters used to transform 
high voltage a-c. power to direct current at 250 or 500 volts. 

The small isolated plant was generally placed near the pit 
mouth, provided the coal and water supply was convenient. 
As the capacity of the mine increased and the distance to the 
working face became greater the power conditions became 
quite unsatisfactory. An increase in the capacity of the exist¬ 
ing plant often means a large expenditure of time and money 
so that the purchase of central station power and the instal¬ 
lation of a substation offers the best solution. The substation 
can generally be placed at a more advantageous point than the 
isolated plant since a substation is independent of coal and water 
supply.. An increase in power supply at any time can be easily 
and quickly taken care of at a low cost. 

Substations when properly designed and installed require 
little attention, and the attendant is needed only to reset circuit 
breakers and to see that everything is running properly. If 
power is not wanted the machines can be cut out and all ex¬ 
pense for current stopped. Starting up is a simple matter of 
closing a switch and full power is available immediately. 

With purchased power, the substation system of power dis¬ 
tribution is most advantageous for coal companies operating 
siugly or widely separated mines. The operator transfers his 
responsibility to those whose business it is to carry it, leaving 
him free to his business of mining coal, thus relieving him of 
the worry and care of his power plant, and thereby greatly 
increasing the efficiency of his coal mining department. The 
operator substitutes his power house with its engineers and 
firemen and its need for good and abundant water, with a 
small substation that requires only one attendant and no water 
supply. 

The exact location of the substation is often a hard question 
to decide. Conditions frequently arise where it would be de¬ 
sirable to install the substation underground, but in general, 
unless absolutely necessary, the substation should be placed 
above ground. The preferable location is at the pit mouth 
when possible, as it can then be looked after by a workman 
who has other duties to perform. In a small mine the tipple 
foreman can attend to the station, while in a shaft mine the 
station should be located in the hoist room and looked after 
by the hoist engineer. In a large mine requiring more than 
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one station, they should be located centrally to the work 
to save the expense of heavy copper feeders. The substation 
can often be located near the fan so that the same operator can 
look after both. When the d-c. feed wires cannot be carried 
into the mine by one of the openings, bore holes can be used, 
as it is comparatively simple to maintain a 500-volt cable in¬ 
stalled in a bore hole. 


In regard to locating the substation underground there are 
many objections to this. Beside the source of danger from 
fire there is most always considerable dampness underground 
vhich not only weakens the insulation but causes corrosion of 
unprotected metallic parts. It is practically impossible to make 
an underground substation free from moisture, and good ven¬ 
tilation is often difficult to obtain. This matter of ventilation 
is \ ery important as the heat losses in the apparatus must be 
earned away so that the capacity of the machines will not be 
impaired.. This question will be readily appreciated when 

lVl C ° nSldered that one kil °watt loss per minute is equal to 
o/ B.t.u. which is equivalent to heating about 3001 cu. ft. 

if/onnV ° f air -° ne degree fahr * per minute * The total loss 
xn a zUO-kw. station , will be approximately 15 kw. The heat 

generated wffi, however, help to keep the substation dry in con¬ 
junction with proper drainage and pumping. 

- 1 underground substations should be ventilated with in- 

^7t„lef^ tenSi “ CabIeS Sl “” ld ' " hen P° Ssible ’ be 
XSa*. T 'I take airway - This may work 

tnJ Ta„t , Z? ! ? ‘ l ““ mi ° e “ shaft and a blow 

n atha impossible to 

n a shaft of this kind on account of the high air velocity The 

A very important point ree-ardino- +i~ „ + ■ byiaem& - 

underground substation io +u ^ g . COILS ' tr tiction of an 
considerably r thll T T ° f COnst ™«on, which is 
there is aJayfdaJer of the ^ SUrfaCe ’ Since 

be arched or built of heavv j f ^ Way ’ the roof should 
station made fire proof For a^OOk C ° n ? :ete and the whole 
sions should not be less than 24 ^station the dimen- 

3.6 m.) high. 311 24 by 24 by 12 ft - (7-3 by 7.3 by 
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W ith the substation located underground it is generally 
necessary to carry a high-tension cable through a bore hole. 
With the station located on the surface this cable will be a low- 
tension cable and there will be no trouble to maintain it. A 
satisfactory method is to use u lead 33 covered cable attached 
to a messenger cable about every 30 feet by wiped joint or 
suitable clamps which will not injure the lead. The high- 
tension cable is much more difficult to maintain, and most 
mine electricians know what it means to maintain high-tension 
insulated cable in deep shafts and in bore holes. 

The question of attendance for an underground substation 
is a serious one and actual experience has taught the writer that 
it is impossible to get men underground to give machinery the 
same attention they will give it on the surface. This is par¬ 
ticularly true of the night shift, as it has been found that there 
is a greater tendency among men to sleep on the night shift 
in mines, than on the same shift outside. This may be due to 
the mine atmosphere, which is often contaminated with gas 
from gob workings. 

In regard to the general design and construction of a mine 
substation, space economy should be given consideration, but 
care must be exercised to see that there is plenty of room for 
making repairs and replacements. 

_ The operating requirements of a substation in regard to con¬ 
tinuous service may vary from a few hours per day to prac¬ 
tically continuous service. As due provision must be made 
for inspection and repairs it is quite evident that in case of 
continuous operation, attention must be given to the proper 
sectionalization of the apparatus and duplication of the equip¬ 
ment. 

A very important point to consider is the relative attention 
that will be given to the operation of its station by the consumer 
and the central station company. It is only natural that the 
consumer will want to supervise the operation of his own sta¬ 
tion so that it is evident that any complications in switching 
equipment and control apparatus should be avoided. 

The substation should be constructed of fireproof material, 
and. all high-voltage apparatus should be enclosed to secure 
maximum safety to attendants. Asbestos lumber should be 
used for partitions and doors, which serves as a protection 
against shock and is a valuable protection in case of fire. 

The common faults in electrical installations of this kind 
are as follows: 
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Exposure of high and medium pressure enndueiors at ila- 
surface and high and medium pressure switching gear under¬ 
ground . 

The frames oi high and medium pressure* apparatus nnf 
properly grounded. All machine frames should he lV i II grounded. 

Switches, cables, rheostats, starting I Maxes, rue, mounted on 
wood and surrounded by as much wood as possible, ihv whole 
often resulting in two oeenrrenees; first, a shuek hv coming j n 
contact with an exposed live part; second, tin* due in deiee! j\*e 
joints in cables. 

Omission of tubes, where frames of machine:; and bran ires 
are pierced by cables. 

1 he common delects of organization are as billows: 

1 he absence of trained electricians. 


I he handling of live wires or apparatus for adiulmcni u 
repair when not absolutely necessary. 

I he absence of a definit r and di si inet rule dial unsldllef 
men may handle electrical cables and apparatus unlv wins 
the power is off. 

The ttse of central station power will no doubt brine tin 
operating force at the mine in dose touch with the eentnS 
station operating force winch is always ready and willing u 
advise the coal operator in regard to his ins.tallalimi and open 

flAM * ' ** 


It is to be hoped that improved le;;i- hit i..n and ; 
operation between the mining eompanie . and ihc 
Mines will greatly increase the safety and improve 
tmg conditions in connection with the use < if fleet riei 


relief eo 
hir«*au of 
i** opera 
in mines. 
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Discussion on “ Motor-Generator Sets vs. Synchronous 
Converters in Mine Substations ” (Hoen), and “ Mine 
Substations; Their Construction and Operation ” 
(Booker), Pittsburgh, Pa., April 10, 1914. 

W. A. Thomas. Unquestionably from the standpoint of 
economy the synchronous converter is superior to the motor- 
generator set, but m a careful analysis of the mining conditions, 
f-u u ^ tl ™- ate results to be accomplished, the question of 

the kilowatt-hours per ton in transformed energy constitutes 
a relatively small proportion of the total cost. The method 
of distribution of the direct current which has been converted 
has a great bearing on this question. As pointed out in Mr 
Moen s paper, the energy in the small mine is carried through 
one opening which is the main entry, and when the bituminous 
mine, particularly, as distinguished from the anthracite mine 
comes to the commercial condition requiring electric haulage 
the power is mainly consumed some distance from the ent?y 
1 he distance of the point of consumption from the mine entry 
m the average bituminous field is probably upwards of a mile. 

1 his gives rise, to the necessity of over-compounding in order 
to maintain a fairly constant voltage at the point of consump¬ 
tion, and even at that it . is not practicable to put in a distri¬ 
bution of copper m the mine to maintain much less than 10 per 
cent variation m voltage at the point of consumption. 

It is for this reason that the motor-generator set is undoubt¬ 
edly more popular m mining work than the synchronous con¬ 
verter, and this is particularly true of the bituminous mines, 
areas are worked out due to the thinness of the 
coal. There is, however, a field for the synchronous. converter 
™f e Q severa l openings are served from one station, in which 
case a fiat voltage is desirable. The question of efficiency of 
° vc f motor-generator set is offset, to some 
extent, by the introduction of the over-compoundin°- so that 
at maximum load the losses due to the 10 per cent higher volt¬ 
age transmission are less than on the flat compounding with 
the corresponding load on the station. 

A particular point of advantage in the synchronous motor- 
generator set as brought out by Mr. Hoen is the power factor 
correction and m this connection there is an interesting devel¬ 
opment which I think is followed by practically all manufac¬ 
turers at the present time, and particularly in the low-voftage 
motor generator set, of exciting the synchronous motors from 
the over-compounded generator, so that the field adjustment 

load he a ?d C t h h?Tn US motor , 1S made for g° od Power factor at light 
load, and the 10 per cent over-compounding of the generator 

compensates for the increased load on the synchronous mote 

by a b +B nglng UP - ltS , field excitati °n- That is being given study 
and the suggestion has been made that in the use of 500- to 600- 
volt sets where a separate exciter is necessary similar results 
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can be obtained by one of two mcthuds, eulmr 
winding, auxiliary to tin* shunt wirniiny, * *n t 
exciter, the current in which shall be pr. ip, ,rtj, 
on the direct-current generator, a* nan "in a 
the exciter voltage is bn♦ugh? no vhh :hr hsai 
another, and perhaps a niuiv mksn-Uirrims w,s* 
is to excite the held of i In* twirr from ih- vvu 
get the benefit of tin* uvere* .mpoundim.; b v rah 
tion on the shunt field of tin,' exeiUr. Thd v,v;}: 
advantageous, doubtless, in railway vn *rk. an v.*- 
loads are greatly fluet.ua?in:.;, and wluiv r vnmh 
be advantageous to run the exe nation ».,f ;a.■ ., v * t 
at maximum at all loads, 

P. M. Lincoln: 1 have ahvav f*-l? H v 
this matter of synchronous eouverUTs a,:. 
generators where the problem f : ,ij «h n:: , ;y‘* 
ternating current into dims oinvth 1 b,e * A \ 
the synchronous converter had so mauv ;ni"...ar* 
motor-gentTator that there vac no tyar / " 
are ceitaiu disadvaiitaj■ *v, <c course* too 
chronous eon verier when i! is used, $h..\ 
ages is that it is impossible p» hve e ti ! , 
and if overmompound mg is m.rutinl a,< ils 
in mines, that simply means that the s*. 
is not available*. 

While I am rather familiar with the appaiatn: v < ! I 

will have to eonfc.SK I am u.,t at all familial v .-ifh !h, 'a.itnl 
conditions that, exist in miner.. an.! 1 am m al.f u, 
an opinion on the necessity of f hi-, vw. hh-h ' 

AA n< '. ! ! A h, ‘ ,! "• ren..... ... "m..V..r 

gencTutois l ather than nyiiehroin.ti ..,t\,-t 1.1 , i,, f t . tint • «, ,t 
lhe only U»„ K that mal.e , A.,'i".,/ 

fable .and 1 letter adapted to j hat. dull i.. 
necessity tor that hip.li over <•«Jf v ..u rati' -, r i 

thSh then 1l° 1U ' Cl>SSlty f“ r 1H *' h " v,r tnifiiiiniiliti)', 1 d„ Ul ,i 

Aw b f , aUy ‘T?'"’ Ut W""™ 1 ' »«* h hr., 
convutu will be much better f,. r ihe 1(f 

ducct-eurrent supply than any other pie.-.- ..{ at.pm " 

p»« tai «. sis./■ses, Srr 

^ ^.s:,!v .'r•; se C'e: 

so that Df'u t ie't 11 e i <U ^ ilU rtauiunee i : , I * I iun 11 1 - 

3 teat in r a LJ; 

verter at liivh I.n.l 1 . V" 1,1 1 1, ‘l i 1 "d *»t tin* , ,.n 

leading power factor current'" 1 tA* '! "f 

higher voltage pmnm 1 v j |l( . * A' 1 ‘ • -"he 

1 ‘ u '“■ "> "Ver ,•Mlup,,1111.1*11}; ,4 Mh-III.,!,, r 


!i 

t lie 


funs 
t lie 
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generator can largely be eliminated by the very simple device 
of operating your converter at as high a flat-compounding 
voltage as you will get at the full-load condition on the over¬ 
compounded generator. Inquiry develops the fact that both 
the synchronous converters, now standard for mine work 
and the motors standard for mine work, are applicable for 
this higher voltage condition under light load, so that excessive 
bucking or flashing or commutation trouble is not to be ex¬ 
pected. That being the case, the argument in respect to the 
average voltage on the direct-current line is in favor of syn¬ 
chronous converters, which permits a comparison more or less 
on the basis of the curves presented in Mr. Hoen’s paper, which 
show, for a load, on the average, of three-quarters full load, 
about 7.0 per cent advantage in favor of synchronous converters 
plus transformers, over the synchronous motor, running with¬ 
out transformers; but, bear in mind that in many cases trans- 
iormers will also be required with the motor-generator, which 
will make the discrepancy still greater in favor of the synchron¬ 
ous converter. 

If y ou evaluate for a particular case of an average synchronous 
converter substation capacity of 200 kw., on the basis of three 
hundred working days of ten hours each, and a load factor of 
f.° 1 pe f cent—which presumably might be much better, par- 
ticularly if advantage is taken of the present tendencies in de¬ 
sign to construct machines which will carry safely 200 per cent 
overload for such length of time as is necessary for the acceler¬ 
ating of trains you will find, on a one cent per kw-hr. basis, 
™ W l U £ e a deference in cost of power per year of about 
|160, which represents about 6} per cent of the presumptive 
first cost of substation equipment which, by Mr. Hoen’s fibres 
are placed at about a parity, with a tendency, however, towards 
an initial cost preference in favor of the converter and trans- 
ormers, over the motor-generator alone, as the capacity in- 
creases. ^ 

. question of the power factor correction by the two de¬ 
vices has been raised. Mr. Thomas brought up the point 
that by the automatic over-compounding of the excitation 
of the synchronous motor directly from the generator or other- 
yff’ f y u 2h nn exciter which, by the way, increases the 
cost of the motor-generator set—much of the inherent auto¬ 
matic tendency of the converter toward a movement of the 
power factor through lagging values, at no-load, toward lead- 
mg values at high load, may be secured on the motor-generator. 

. that no exception can be taken, so far as it goes There 
is, however, an inherent tendency on the part of the operating 
man not to over-excite his machine, regardless of his instructions! 
tnat is, it his machine is operating on the basis of 80 per cent 
leading power factor at full load, the tendency is to get it as 
a . s P° ssi hle, and let it stay there, or else under- 
excite the machine, on the mistaken notion that over-excitation 
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would force the field ton hard, thus rnakhu: the , vstcm pn-wt 
factor worse instead of better. 

While there is no question of the ability of ihv svurbn*nm 
motor, properly handled, to effect beUcr cos id it. ions m it 
power house, taking them as they are uml*r * rocdujnr 

yet the integrated values for the ordinary cel will chav, ( third 
a predominating influence in favor of the s\ iirhr*mnu . rmiwru*! 

W. A. Thomas: From a theoretical standpoint, tin* cm 
tention of Mr. Stahl is absolutely com-. I, Inn when we tak 
into account the fact that the connected appnraui , on a S ui' 
station ranges from 50 to ISO per rent over tin- capacit v of t }>« 
substation, and the fact that the average load factor of ; ueh a 
substation is about 35 per cent of its cunaci! v. «-»• have a cumJi- 
tion in which with constant voltage. motor.- which are attache.' 
to that line are sithjeeU*d to an over volt aye. Is . a | st |- Wt 
if _we take the voltage which is nmv practical! ■ 'a*si.ml in rou 
mining service, namely, 275 volts in one ., am} tiup Vol¬ 
in the other class, we find tin* apparatus, the >mn:i tvin! motor 
for pump driving, fan driving, and for , ut:i: .• tea. hire r u rn 
from 210 to 250 volts. The industrial w.m.r, , , ,bFd h„ 

driving pumps and fans, is standard at 250 v.4* , (: j ct; 

can get motors wound to 250 and 275 volt , n- •!, it It, Id j,,,.' 
it means ordering these motors specially, a no me.lard of t!.i- 
character has been established which is tarried in r,j 

In the buying of a pump, for instance, the pr.<r«.:.»!)»,» i taken 
up with a pump manufacturer, and he htr a motor tn, m the 
local stock of the manufacturer with the result that p,. 
standard motor of 230 volts in the low mb,,!., u .h' 

m the medium-voltage class. The result is that when he h r. 
flat voltage of 275 or 500 volts and when the load , hi-ht on' t|». 

station he will get the full voltage of . . hi . motor 

, Jins is also true ot the night eutiiur of cal. where the 

,1VClySln:l1 !’ U,llt ' ;s un '"U'^'-rineti! is made of the vo f. 

Stftr 011 T iUl a n «' r ""T‘" l, " i > , T '.:te„u That 
adjustment, in the ease ol a converter ub taiion, iviiiiiiv. either 
a regulator or a shifting of tin- voltage . c. appie , , . 

synchronous converters. It is for these ma A, mmol tied in 

prcd"miS“ m .. .""S"'." 

.7i::b: , !v , ? 1 ";r , " T 

converter substations in mim-e neee-rit ute the . " ‘"J 1 ""' 1 ’ 

tar !™r 

^ "" “ 

where the conditions are'bef le'r" linn "in''“A *’ “"A 11 , 

underground substation, pariiet hrh- r ""T ' ,,n V k 
always be avoided if ,,ossildV-. " " m! '' l,,,ul,i 

In regard to motor-generator sets and synchro,a.,, , ever- 
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ters, the intention was merely to show that the electrical work 
being done in mines nowadays is better than it was a few years 
ago. formerly one generator was put in the mine entrance, 
copper was stretched through the mine, and things gradually 

S the !W f SyS lTV Nowada y s > ^ the better class of mines! 
with the use of substations, their location and the distributing 

J be .advantageously planned; so that the question 

nf Ucfl excessively over-compounded voltages should become 
fj^lT St undoubtedI y is true that the majority of 
^nLdS^mlt 113 hav l“otor-generator sets, and use over-com- 
pounded voltages. _ This requirement is generally necessary on 
account of locomotives which require direct-current. Although 
? c °PP er u ma y be. installed, the track circuit 

* b d eondriion, and this generally accounts for the large 
\ oitage variations. & 
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MAGNETIC AND OTHER PROPERTIES OF ELEC¬ 
TROLYTIC IRON MELTED IN VACUO 


BY TRYGVE D. YENSEN 


Abstract of Paper 


in “ • 1 ' c,rl0 f ”"*“ 

HntfKil^ magne J S C P ro P erties wer ^ obtained by the Burrows 
b F method - Determinations were also made of the elec- 
,^ / eS 1 Sta P Ce ’ cllemical composition, and physical properties 
enshe ln t g estT Cr °A St L U w tUre and ? 1 tkal tempe P raLres Is ^el as 
tette l dfor S com P trisoI COmmerClal ” 0n Snd Steel Sam P les ^e 

The following valuable results were obtained: 

, 1n ; P ? re lr ° n pelted in an atmosphere of carbon monoxide 
wh 1 i the m r^?H er ^ p / e + l sur . e wil1 absorb both carbon and oxygen 

SV ”» th “ “ °< *» wSo, 
ontforigs lose t0 t0 80 r» 

• J The magnetic quality of electrolytic iron melted in vacuo 
tL ^ dedly SUpenor ^ ^ ^ rade of : iron thmt £^ produced 
rl^nc-? aX1 /nKOA P ermea bility obtained being 19 000 at a flux* 

muchkw,, , i!icon 

4 ” “• ”■«•**“ ■” 

hence larue pd^ g ^ eStS the high electrical conductivity and 


PREVIOUS to the beginning of the twentieth centu 

C o„lHhTf dlSh ^ arCOal ir ° n WaS the best grade of iron th 
JSjf i° Un f f ° r magnetic P ur P° ses - About that time Ha 
iron . P ? d " Ced a number of iron alloys that revolutionized tl 
on industry so far as magnetic iron was concerned His 2 
per cent silicon alloy and 2.25 per c nt. aluminum alloy show* 
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a higher permeability and gave a lower hysteresis , tj, a , 
purest Swedish iron. Perhaps even more imm,riant wa- 
high electrical resistance of these allies, redueiim ;hc 
current loss to one-third or less of that of she Swedish 
under identical conditions. At the same time Barrett-’ ) t , 
that the increase in electrical resistance due to the ,addj*n 
pure iron of one per cent, of any alloying element b, j nv ,., 
proportional to the atomic weight, of that element. 

Since the time of the appearance of JJndfteld':; ,-dlov:. e«*inp 
tively little improvement has been made in the m.wm be t j„ ; 
of the iron and iron alloys. What has been done baa „n< 
been in the way of modilica!ions of lia*iti.-M’s .ilieon .* 

In 1906, however, Professor ('. I', Burge of \\ i »•.oc in „ 
menced a series of investigations upon the magnetic and a j 
properties of electrolytic iron and its alloys with other ,'letite 
While the improvement made by Burge o were u ,.t. iwohuionir. 
ing, his investigations, 1 think, have pointed out ‘lie direct 
in which improvements may be expected. in p.»|p. If 
Terry 4 , also of Wisconsin, investigating the efteet of p 
upon the magnetic properties of eleetivilyf ie iron lt dt jio.il 
found that this iron, after annealing at I inn de ■. eetn . .md' 1 
cooling, has a very high permeability and a low nie.vive for 
On account of its high rolentivity, however, the j, 

was found to be higher than for Swedish charcoal iron. 

In 1911 the writer commenced an investivat ion of the nr 
nettc properties of iron in the lileetrieal Kngmeering 
ment of the University of Illinois. Double Mined ,),,,rob 
iron, deposited according to the nu t lo, f | „.;ed .. ]. 


1.H* In |Ulo, K. \l 


1 tm 

*1 > lr| it igiiif h'| 

* v ni. ,tuii I* m 
r*H 4 r*.'ivr iVtrrt* 


formed the basis for the investigation, [t 
Swedish charcoal iron, of the following eomi 


it was deposited from 


C. 

Si. 

S. 

P. 

Mn. 

Pe (by difference), 


o io;t ] ( 

0 (Kl'J 
U MtUK* 


Brown and WiullU'ld, Jour. 1 nr.I. HI,,. 

3 ' iT'^P 1 f° dety ’ V,,L <ii) - J'- '»«<), HMIU. 

* «- ~» ■«>«■ 

4- Phys. Rev., Vol. 30, p. 133 
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The doubly refined iron contains: 

?.. 0.006 percent 

g 1 . 0.01 

‘'' ‘’’V *.. trace 

te (by difference).99.98 « « 

The crucibles used were made from electrically fused magnesia 

containing about two per cent silica, and these crucibles were 
placed m graphite crucibles and securely covered. At first a 



Fig. 1—Vacuum Furnace 


Hos kins resistance furnace was used for the melting of the iron 
ut this was abandoned after a large number of attempts had 
been made to keep the iron from being contaminated. If the 

oxidtedMT'I 6 ? OSed “ thS fUmaCe the iron was 30 ba dly 
temnt to f ZrZ t0 P1GCeS Under the hammer in the at- 
Z , f : ried in crushed carbon the *on absorbed 

comparatively large quantities of carbon. Burgess used the 

atter method and found that the iron absorbed from 0.05 to 
•15 per cent carbon, probably by reducing the carbon monoxide 









' 1->l riiX.SHX: EU-U T/v’M/.r/7i’ tkn\ \ . 

gases .surrounding it. The ,,.,1 ,, ...... 

with those obtained bv Hurt;.- , ' ' u "' 

but as will In* shown Later, earbun ,,,t, „ ..... ... V ',' ,- 1 ''' 

properties of tin* iron iims jm«hn-t-ii ’* . '' 

In order to overtime the dil'iiriiit ies ah.,ve n n -... 

uuin turnaee was eonsinieu-d j ( , i| i( . , ‘ ’ 

H. is modeled alter .he Arsen, t . . .f ///"'f^""' 

I'ikM «u.«! 1% 2. The inside oar: e.,., i 

cut fmi11 solid graphite eWtrodes. with >!„■ ’./.v- //,''V"'V'' 
water-cooled copper tithes, that serve as soon/rha "! Jn' 

A heryek pump is capable of muim.aiuim.’a pre' :)m . ,,/p ” 

or less with dOO to tiOl) prams of molten inm ia the furnaee. 



i II 


i ! 


I HI , VII w 


To top.""'" . nh.srrwd , hr* .11;; 1 1 ... 

. r r . . .■'.- 

Processes involved hi order to obtain the , ... / ' 

condition are numerous, ami that the ... ' Hll,ili 

this material are very nmlilv aVle -t t K ' M ' , , ’ r " !HTli ''' "1 
The ciHnuia,, Wi,,,, of ; imi ; ;; m 

Methoi, or Magnetic Testing 

-jrzsttzrrt,*' . 
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the readings m order to arrive at the correct results. As it was 
desirable to make a large number of test pieces, Rowland’s 
nng method was impracticable on account of the difficulty of 
construction, and also because of the difficulty of electrical re¬ 
sistance measurements. An instrument was needed that could 
measure accurately the magnetic properties of relatively short 
ro s. . he one finally decided upon was constructed by the 
wn er m the shops of the department in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Bureau of Standards. 5 The details 
of this instrument 5 are shown in Fig. 3 and a diagram of the con- 



iwwn Vm rnsunn 
t sM' a sW i " 




Sw/C^c 




H#I'H HWH ‘—#|i|iH L#|#J 

Fig. 4—Electrical Connections for Permeameter 

nections in Pig. 4. Briefly stated, it consists of a double bar 
and yoke with one main solenoid T, and one auxiliary solenoid A, 

nexTto^h CO f, trolled ’ and fotir compensating solenoids, C, 
next to the yokes connected in series. Each of these coils was 

wound with No. 18 B. & S. gage double-cotton-covered wire in 
10 layers of exactly 20 turns per inch (= 7.875 turns per cm.). By 
__eans of the three secondary coils, t, a and c, the magnetic flux 


„ , , ; ---—---- ' -X4.UA.YX 

o. Bulletin , Bureau of Standards Vol fi ivr „ i ^ r~7 “-- 

gxneenng Experiment Station of the University of Illinois. 
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can be investigated at different points of tin* magnetic circuit 
and equalized by adjusting the currents in the inagnetuung .•« ,j; 
With no leakage of flux, the magnetizing force for the rod mea¬ 
sured is 

IT , = 0.4 7T a i /, 


where n T = number of turns per cm. of main solenoid, 

I T = current in main solenoid in amperes. 

This is strictly true if the effects of the end:: of the varioit. mas-tw- 
tizing coils are negligible. These end effort- have been mien- 
lated and the correction to be applied to //. found ml., t|, aiJ 
+ 1 per cent for ordinary iron for all value.; of //, p,,,. ,j !( . 

highest permeability iron found in this inve uigatiou, li.mwvr 
the correction for low values of //, ou am.mil of the 'high com ' 
pensating currents required in coils ( \ ha:; hern found to V arv 
from +4 per cent for low values of If to less than -i | 
for values of II = 8 or above. For tvrcnii:; loin* !: iveu ptv-emlv 
these corrections have not been made in the results gj V i-ii in thr 
paper. .. 


ror tne ctetermmation of H a hallistie galvanometer of 
15-second period was at first employed. This calibrated in 
means of a mutual inductance, consisting of a pri.narv coil, 
M 10 cm. m diameter and 1)0 cm. long, of No. is H, ,v s. double’ 
cotton-covered wire, 20 turns per inch ( 7.*75 turn-, per eni ) 

with a secondary m, of 1260 turns of No. fin double sill t . flVt . n , i‘ 

«re, wound in .0 layer* „c,,„,yi„y S .V .! 

pnmary. The error due to the end effects of this eoil r 
tha if it be assumed that (he magnetizing fonv V/l V t 
center of the calibration coil M is 


then the values found for B, „{ |,| U . r ,„| „ , . , , 

percent.. »*«l U -4ed ,.re high by ff.ff 

The ballistic galvanometer served the , ,, 

until the electrolytic vacuum iron was ! "1' "Z " 
in the annealed. stntn r\-, . ^ 11 uh.-mmiivi! 

and low electrical^tmt 7Z 

netism was found to be too sluggish 'for • ee, t ‘’T 

with a ballistic galvanometer Thi v ! .! 

hysteresis determinations. p iv( . . )V ,M "“ ,,;,riv ,r »«* »"«• 

times required for *•*« ^ compi.i.;; 


readied its maximum de 
It was, therefore, 
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In Pig. 5 are shown three magneti 
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can be investigated at different points of the magnetic circuit 
and equalized by adjusting the currents in the magnetizing coils. 
With no leakage of flux, the magnetizing force for the rod mea¬ 
sured is 

Ht = 0.4tt It 

where n T = number of turns per cm. of main solenoid, 

It — current in main solenoid in amperes. 

This is strictly true if the effects of the ends of the various magne¬ 
tizing coils are negligible. These end effects have been calcu¬ 
lated and the correction to be applied to H r found to be less than 
4-1 per cent for ordinary iron for all values of H. For the 
highest permeability iron found in this investigation, however, 
the correction for low values of H , on account of the high com¬ 
pensating currents required in coils C, has been found to vary 
from 4-4 per cent for low values of H to less than 4-1 per cent 
tor values of H = 8 or above. For reasons to be given presently, 
these corrections have not been made in the results given in this 
paper. 

For the determination of B a ballistic galvanometer of a 
15-second period was at first employed. This was calibrated by 
means of a mutual inductance, consisting of a primary coil, 
Jf, 10 cm. in diameter and 90 cm. long, of No. 18 B. & S. double- 
cotton-covered wire, 20 turns per inch (-7.875 turns per cm ) 
v '; th a secondary *, of 1260 turns of No. 30 double-silk-covered 
wire, wound in 10 layers occupying 8 cm. at the center of the 
primary. The error due to the end effects of this coil is such 

that lf n be assumed that the magnetizing force H M at the 
center of the calibration coil M is 


= 0 At / M 

then the values found for B t of the rod tested are high by 0 3 
per cent. . 6 y u *° 

J^ f} ha]1 ! St [ C galvanometer served the purpose very well 
until the electrolytic vacuum iron was ready to be measured 

n , 4 an p aled state - 0n account of the high permeability 
and low electrical resistance of this iron, the LngTofZr 

ameS reqmred tor the flu * to complete the change, soVatTy 
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the time the galvanometer coil had reached its maximum de- 
flection the flux was still changing. It was, therefore, very 
evident that the galvanometer had reached its limit of use¬ 
fulness, even though its period had been doubled. 

To overcome this difficulty a Grassot fluxmeter was used for 
ah the final measurements. In this instrument the suspension 
eflect has been practically eliminated, and its deflections are 

independent of the time required by the flux to complete the 
change. 

All the different connections for operating the permeameter 
are made, through rocking mercury switches operated by means 
of keys similar to piano keys. In this manner any number of 
switches may be operated simultaneously, and comparatively 
little time is occupied in making the adjustments. A view of 
the operating table is given in Pig. 6. 

The magnetization curves are obtained by the method of 
reversal, by first adjusting the currents in A and C until the 
ux * s e Q u alized at all parts of the magnetic path. 

The hysteresis loops are determined in a similar manner 
but instead of going from + H max to -H max , the change is 
made by inserting the resistances R' r , Ri, and R' c in the 
magnetizing circuits by opening the switches Sjy S A and S c 

either alone or simultaneously, with the reversing switches Sri 
, and S c . In this manner the change is always made from 
Hmax t0 the various points on the loop, and the effect of the 
viscosity of the iron is eliminated. 

In Fig. 5 are shown three magnetization curves for the stand¬ 
ard rod. No. 3-33 B. One is drawn according to the certificate 
supplied by the Bureau of Standards for this rod. The other 
two were obtained by the writer, in one case by using the Grassot 
fluxmeter and in the other by means of the ballistic galvano¬ 
meter. There is some doubt as to the case of the discrepancy 
for low and medium densities between the curve as obtained 
by the Bureau and that obtained by means of the fluxmeter. 

On this account the corrections above referred to have not 
been made, as the writer feels that, if his results be slightly in 
error, the error is on the safe side. 

Details of the Experiments 
The electrolytic iron previous to being placed in the crucible 
to be melted was crushed into small pieces and thoroughly 
cleaned with hydrochloric acid, boiling distilled water, and 
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alcohol. It was then transferred to the crucible, covered with 
a magnesia cover and placed in the vacuum furnace. The 
furnace was exhausted immediately and heated up, slowly at 
first, so as to give the absorbed gases time to escape without 
too much loss of vacuum. With the furnace at a dull red heat 
the melting would then require about J hour with an input of 
15 kw. In order to insure homogeneity 12 kw. was left on for 
another 15 minutes and the furnace then allowed to cool. 


H • GILBERTS PER CM. (UPPER CURVE) 
20 40 60 80 100 120 



u hen removed from the furnace the ingots were as bright 
as silver and so soft that they could be cut with a knife They 

s ct™ £ trsu ord r- f °-« 5 

20 in. (1.25 by 50 c^.’ ^ mt ° ^ about * by 

From these rods the following test pieces were prepared: 

0.392 in e S e ^.)Tn SaSterTnT tit = ^ 

" »• mechanic te2 a 
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middle section 0.3 in. (0.76 cm.) by If in. (3.8 cm.), with threaded 
ends, § m. by f m. (1.25 cm.). 

bA *“(125 cm? f ° r ^ StUdy ° f ^ microstructure - i in. 

4. One test piece for the critical temperature detennination. 
he chemical analysis the shavings obtained from the 
preparation of these test pieces were collected, after first re¬ 
moving the outside coating of oxide. 

After being tested as forged, the test pieces (1 and 3 above) 
were sen through different heat treatments. If they were to 

cylinder j f 7 “ puIverized magnesia in an iron 

r ’ ’ nd placed m the annealing furnace shown in Pig 7 

In order to minimize the formation of oxide the magnesia was 
moistened with alcohol to drive out the air. After reTchTn! 

a^bSTheT 1^^ deSired) the COolin £ was done - « 

ing curves. ^a^^easure^by ^means of°a 

cent 

0 Q rr g fi ,r; d °T by Placing the test piece * * the cylinder 
Whe/the , fil 6d Wlth ma & nesia and moistened with alcohol. 

remoU f PSratUre the Cylinder was 

inS the t u n T e ’ tlPPGd Up ’ and the c °ntents Plunged 
of the cySder g 7 ° f * Sharp blow on the top 

As mentioned above, a small specimen was prepared for the 
critical temperature determinations of each o ' These de 
imin^tions were made by placing the specimen in a 

iuncrion of ,1^°^ pyrome ter tube, with the hot 
junction of the pyrometer inserted in the small hole ■ 

one end of the specimen. The tube was partly filled with fused 
magnesia and placed m a Hoskins muffle furnace with rho a 
» the middle of the fdntace. The 

raised to about 1000 deg. cent., the current cut off and the 

eacHo de° Wed f C ° 01 , nateralIy > while the time interval for 
Prol tu /' + WaS obtamed b y means of two stopwatches 
for ZT US ° btained three different curves were plotted 

Lr l SP “’ n T ly ’ (1) the temperature-time curve 

n & temperature as abscissa and time as ordinate- (2) the 
temperature-rate curve, using temperature as abscissa and L 

m m ,, er ° deg ' cent- fal1 m temperature per minute as ordinate- 
e temperature inverse rate curve, using temperature as’ 
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abscissa and number of' seen!id 
ture as ordinate. From tlu-n 
can readily be located. 

While this method is nm a-- 
by means of three? therm* » t .** <’■» 

other determinations made in 
From the chemical annlvd >■* 
the doubly refined electrolytic ir 


... t fa* r 

. i * ‘ 
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1 | 4 o.% Hrii.^i iturn 


surable impurities i,, ii,,, . . 

these are the only impurilirs j,.•' 

the processes described it..,. , '" •'*!'* *'** dartn 

anything except carbon and ill!, .tf'"'w'" T^" " 

made for sulphur, but only j r .' *' m '* ! 

All the rods tested have’been * i * 

combustion. 0 „ account ,!(' Ih , nT l '" 
extreme care had to be used in tlo-’F ^ wi,b 
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Based upon the results obtained with ,\o. ;{.;{*»_ p,,, j - 
made irom eleetrolytie vaemun iron were tested • i '"ter va 
heat treatments. The final heat treatment m viv,| bv' ; 
tile rods consisted in annealinya! about OflO dee. cent. and' 
in 48 hours accordant io a strairh: time tempera!uiv e, 
connecting 900 det;. and 200 dee. cent. To civ -hr Thi 
flic results chlcim-d efter . . 
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table II, 




•HlO 


Fi^s. 13-3-1 , includim; ntusi of *bo ; ;r ,<!»?, 
as tins rod received nioiv boat treat mm 
This series for Xo. may !«• . •ia!ir, 
nection with Fit;. S. Fjys. ;tn 
CTosIriiciur<‘ of addiny ear!.on a, in. 
sliow till 1 difference between Swedish ! ■' 
after beini; remelted in vaniu. The* arta 
iron melted in flit* feKirtanee furnaee j 


f,,r ""'i Xo. X :; 

.. ' f '* 1 f ' her roi 

( | ' { J f * « ■ ■ ? .* . * * 

■ m mi 


' n an. 


. ssp ft ,. s .. .W 8**tr m:r 


nm ! 


uAti 


1000" W ’ W " mtf ’ M Vr ' ' 1 . 
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in a i,uli, ' lin iu ' »•>' '!»• Bureau uf Standards, that tin 

pn.n) /-, usually railed Ar,, f., r pure is 7liS Fm , 

(IxTinniv, It has liivn ;!iMv.n ft«itcln.;jvi'!v that lltf temperature 
at whu-I, iniiv in.u fliau-sf from a lern.iuaenei ie p, ,, irt 

:;U!,M;UUV ° r Vi,v is. 7sr, mil.. thus showim- 

,hal UM-w tiVH lraiisiuriuaJM.il f lint:; du nut. ruin,Vie 
Only that part of the -liaprum lyinp f., ihe left ,,f / will be 
,nrr ' Fr " 111 tlia diagram it, i:; ,h a t after the 
»;*" ,;i ; : ’*I '»»•• Ii‘iui.1 state it. exists j„ ,he 

Ul a t. i Ml iruu a at I earbm., euIM a ,t«fe„ite. When 

tl.n; ^.lutiun f a>3s it eventually reaehes tit,, lit,,. /.; <; / < w!u , IV 
lorntf it, v .tal - beyi,, t,, !„■ pnvipit; .. further 'em,liny 



FlU 37 SI I *1 V,.U Httl 1«I,N fAItttUN At.t.OVH, A, «*«!.- 

i**b rt * iO't/rxttMs 


*!"• ' (Utfl.fi! it, far!, MU, pa . : ibnvmv.-mh; toward.; 

l x* ri)*lit, tnllmviii); /■, <7 /, mure ami mure iVrrif.it briny pre- 
' ipitiitfil. i'inally, uj a tit rrachm;; tin- point /, the pari, of tin* 
, " Um : Sill I'fiuatniiti;, fuHiaininy turn »».{» jut rent earbntt, it; 
deer imposed into miientif.r Kr,,f, an.I n Trim. att«i tit,* residtiny 
lli,X( ' uv J» ;ir At thi. temperature the inm run ,r 

< l , ‘ , ' n,Iv . . ■ I"if' fi'i’ril»* ft'y-.tala with [,!„• spaces between 

"• ••rysi.als fill. .1 up with a mixture uf ferrite ami eenieittil,e. 
|ie >;eiteia!h aeeej.te.j then-. .tatc.ihat inm ha-, time tlilierent 
.;«i I nir. ( ,,»-,ii.Ml,iie il ji.,,, ; Alpha, Beta am! (lamtua. (lamina iron 
t:» .stable above the line E G /, Beta inm between E G and G F, 
mid Alpha inm belmv E, It has been shown that iron in thi- 
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have sufficient time ii* change into ,\I»*]>.-* iron. I:. however 
such iron lie reheated in above Mm lim- /•; (/ / and siovbv O .o|ed' 
Uu‘ iron may ultima!civ aii he obtained in C:<- tVrrnuur.'netic 
Alpha modification. 'J'lii;; theory is confirmed hy the results 
obtained by liadficld and Hopkins* tn. who f<ajud ;ha*. the •• 
cifie magnetism ” of iruu-carbon alloy;; is drerea-cd 5,, a ] ;u ., 1( , 
l)tit uncertain extent by qucuchmg from a id''. ■, • ., 
t eil a in elements, carbon and manganese for i mam;4e, when added 
to the iron assist in retaining the iron in r b-■ ('.annua iunn , 
'I’hus Haillield obtained an iron manganese all..-, ; i,.i? t . p r;i e 
tic.'dly nun-magnetic at. ordinary teii!|«-ra!!iros. 

Another factor that may intlueuee the magnetic :«i»r r j. ; ,,f 
iron is mechanical strain, cither due j„ u ,. , llh , 

h> rapid cooling. It is not detinin-h known which tihe more 
important, removing mechanical strain, or cham-i: e ; ,|I the iron 
into Alpha iron. It. is certain that both arc important that 
both may be accompli..lied bv pr*•;»-** an-csdim It j 
known that if. subsequent to annealing, the iron be mechanically 
Klramed, its magnetic quality i depreciated, Thi; point was 

confirmed by the writer while tneasunm: a rod tern had been 
slightly bent during the annealing proee | ..ermcabilitv 
seemed, compared with previous utea-.tin mr , n, |, r „„ii anally 
ow It was noticed that in clamping it in the permeainetcr j, 
liad been strained to r,om< extent, |t ,., r; h ,,| ;r , 

lessen the strain as far as pomiblr-. and :h,- ■„ nm ability war; 
10,1,1,1 1 in*Teased materially. The; ;.,et h.-Iurd .kphiu' 

some rather pmtsdiug results preyiou T- obtained m Me 
the murium. It also „|,m«v,| that, j, tie j,,.,, 
st.rmned beyond a certain point, th.- etn-et os ■!„ j-am 1 . „„| v 
temporary. “ } 

pvit.li the above explanation-, and tact-; in mind, the tv nits 
given 111 the previous pari o| the paper will now hr . .ideed 
V' al on,v ;, b! ,;m 'Ht iVotu Table i that -he m. l*j,, tli 
t.rolvlie iron, or imv carbon iron m . m i.d, > u ,u a'o-o- f ,j 

If bW1 dives the iron a chance n, ,de kb earboii, 

die amount, absorbed varying from iMt.h ti t., ,, -p,, 

result is in agreement with the e S| „ TIIII ,,,.Hup, t \ 
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n ‘ lrnv,! >" 111 !!u ' nitr<"liu-lio!i. || is iurili.Tiuun' crcn thai ra> 
!|lr " u!v Mini iiIl*t*c*l!la 1 mat'iiHic prnjwrli,. 
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flux densities and near the critical temperature, 785 deg cent 
Hotvever, it is belteved that Temp's maximum occtnred ft “om 
temperature after annealing at 1100 deg. cent. 

White high permeability is of interest for certain purposes 

triof C rSft n ale?S S 't£ e iror ^ ^ 

he^eTthaf^ = 10 > 000 is seen to 

iron^ast is for'the ^ aVerage electrolytic vacuum 

15 non ll h “ mmerclal steel, while for B maX = 

1 o O°o, the corresponding figure is about two-thirds. The rea- 

why the hysteresis loss for the vacuum iron is not even still 

Lt 7h r ;T Pare f ^ COmmercial ir °n- ^ readily seen by looMng 
r t . . gU ! 6S „° r retentlvl ty- (See also Fig. 10). While the 
t etentivity for Bmax = 15,000 is 9940 for the average electrolvtic 

5400 tor saicra —■ «• £££ 
,aKvl<f^ dsbest + T gnetlc steels> the 2 * per cent silicon 

tilloy and the 2* per cent aluminum alloy, as reported by Barrett 
I3:rovm and Hadfield, for = 9000 is 1550 and TdfoTgs 
i c..spectively, per cu. cm. per cycle. Comparing these results^ 
r ‘ that in s P lte of the high retentivity, the hysteresis loss 

t<^i2Hhus C f tr0lyt1 ^ VE T U ? ir ° n iS mUch lower than for any ma- 
a-hiJ is due m S°f UC ’ the Hterature gives information. 

tin- co t iv ! ce ’ namely ’ °- 34 gilbert per cm -. 

1 1 life oeing the average value for the 15 rods. 

. J ' :h ® electncal resistance for the average vacuum iron is 9 96 
rmcrohms per cm. cube. The resistance for the standard trans- 
!_< >rmner steel is 11.09 microhms, while that for the silicon steel is 
'J 1 ' microl ™ s ; T hus the eddy current losses per unit volume, 
t < >r the same thickness of sheet and for the same maximum flux 
- ( ,< :nK1 V would be much in favor of the silicon steel. However, 
i f. it* definitely known that the resistance of the latter can be 
rri^tsec by the addition of silicon or aluminum. What the 

* * 1 ff: 0 , ° f Such addltl °ns upon the magnetic quality of the iron 
vvi 11 be, remains to be seen, but judging from the effect they have 

ujjorx commercial grades of iron, it seems probable that it will 
not t>e harmful. 

While the photomicrographs are of interest primarily as 
ill owing the structure of electrolytic vacuum iron in °eneral 

* n <1 m what respects it differs from other grades of iron, certain 
•« inclusions as to the relation between the microstructure and 
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quality approximating that of electrolytic iron melted in vacuo 
chiefly due to the reduction of the carbon content. 

From these facts it appears that a superior quality of iron for 
magnetic purposes may be obtained by melting electrolytic iron 
i* 1 . vac ^°- While the electrical resistance of the iron thus ob¬ 
tained is very low, this defect may be remedied by the addition 
of such alloying elements as silicon or aluminum, elements that 
are known to increase the electrical resistance very ma terially 
without affecting the magnetic quality to any large extent. 
Experiments are now under way for determining the effect of 

such alloying elements, and the results will be published at some 
later date. 

Whether iron melted in vacuo win ever become a commercial 
product depends, of course, upon whether any apparatus can 
be devised for producing such iron on a commercial scale at a 
cost that will not be prohibitive. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to acknowledge his indebted¬ 
ness to a large number of persons connected with various depart¬ 
ments of the University of Illinois, who have rendered valuable 
assistance in carrying on this investigation. 

A number of large manufacturing companies have also shown 
their willingness to cooperate in the work, by going to great 

trouble and expense in preparing rods from commercial grades 
of iron. 
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SOLENOIDS 


BY CHARLES R. UNDERHILL 


Abstract of Paper 

Maxwell’s law for the attraction between the halves of a bar 
electromagnet is not correct for electromagnets of the plunger 
type with air gaps between the cores because the flux in the cores 
is, to a large extent, independent of the reluctance in the air gap 
on account of the magnetic leakage from the inner end of either 
core back to the other end of the same core. 

In this paper, only the characteristics of direct-current electro 
magnets are discussed. An attempt is made to show the correct 
law of attraction for tractive electromagnets and to calculate the 
value of the magnetizing force at any point along the axis of any 
solenoid. Test characteristics are given to support the theories. 

The work done by an electromagnet of the plunger type 
closing its air gap is largely proportional to the length of the „ 
gap, although, when the reluctance of the air gap and the total 
m.m.f. are of low value, the law of Carichoff is approximately 
correct for the total attraction. 

T^HE EXTENSIVE use of electromagnets of the plunger type 
A has caused the details of their design to become increasingly im¬ 
portant. They are frequently divided into two classes; viz. long- 
range and short range. The equations in common use for cal¬ 
culating the static pulls due to short-range electromagnets, while 
more or less satisfactory for relatively short air-gaps, since the 
pulls are usually greater than calculated, are not applicable for 
predetermining the pulls when the air gaps are relatively long. 
In this paper, the static pull is always meant. 

A general equation is desirable, by means of which the pulls 
may be predetermined for any type of movable-core electro¬ 
magnet, whether or not it is provided with either a frame or 
stop, or both. Such an equation would be applicable to electro¬ 
magnets designed to operate on either alternating or direct cur¬ 
rents, after the mean effective values of the m. m. fs. which pro¬ 
duce the pull had been determined at points throughout the range 
of travel of the plunger. The shapes of the mean effective pull 
curves for alternating-current electromagnets would naturally 
differ from those for direct current, owing to the different values 
of the m.m.fs. at corresponding points throughout the range of 
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kittK corrections 
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components, 4 r I (/ being 
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magnetio induction B consists of two 
the intensity of magnetization in t 
tiztng fore© Jtf, Hence 


Substituti: 


Sen *‘ Alternating-Current 

No. 6, p. 260 (1914). 
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which is the equation for the attraction in dynes per sq. cm. be¬ 
tween the two halves of a bar electromagnet separated at its 
middle at right angles to the axis of the core, but perfectly joined 
magnetically; hence there is assumed to be no leakage from the 


Fig. 3 Field of Bar Permanent Magnet 

ends of the abutting half-cores back to the opposite end of 
the same half-core, as shown in Pig. 1. 

Conventionally stated, the attraction between the ends of the 
iron half-cores is 2ttP\ IH is the attaction between the half-coil 


Fig. 4—Bar Electromagnet with Divided Core 


and half-cores, and g — is the attraction between the h alf -coils, 

which is not available in a single coil as commonly used in practise 
and is, therefore, neglected. 

In Pigs. 2 and 3 are shown the fields of a solenoid and a bar 
permanent, magnet respectively. The following assumptions 
apply to Fig. 4, which shows the field of a practical bar electro- 
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magnet: The core is cut across at the middle hut the joint is as 
perfect magnetically as though the structure were solid; the coil 
is uniformly wound in layers; the complete core fits closely inside 
of the coil, but either half cun he moved, without friction, along 
the horizontal axis of the coil. 

When spring balances arc attached to the protruding ends of 
the half-cores, and the coil “ floats ” around the com pU ,". on> t fl( , 
pull required to separate the two half-cores is 2 ir P j /// s j mv 
the coil is not divided. Now, as soon as the two half-cores are 
separated, Maxwell’s law no longer holds, because what, before 
was a single electromagnet has now become the equivalent of 
three electromagnets. This is clearly shown in Fig, r>. p liC jj 
half-core now has a field like that of the fK-rm.un-m magnet. in 
Fig..3, and the air gap has a similar magnetic field. The total 
m.m.f. is now divided into three comfxments, so fur as the condi- 
tions inside of the core of the coil tire concerned, and this is the 




Fig. 0—Plunger One-Third in 
Solenoid 


\ 


'■'PLIJNtill Two-Thihihi in 
Sol k noii) 


magnets of the plunger type, which n „ 

continuous-current electromagnet.: but .a . 
ance m alternating-current electromagnets. 

bgs. 8 and 7 show the conditions which exist wS ,.... j, ,, 

oi P unger is insetted different distance i . 

StL *: 2“ w i2 ta ,i.....»..;C 

ZfZ Tht ; po " ,Un » « f .true 

least, half way between the insertci/cmrof the^'tT* ' ! l y £* 

end of the coil at which the plunge *muf TU ' ’ 

Pig. 5. When the middle JtTf i ^ Thw 18 

°°fl. the two magnSc “ lh »»' «» 

move the plunger ta either diction “ “ 

When two plungers are ptaood within the «***,, „ ^ 
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5 and 8, spring balances are attached to the protruding ends, and 
the balances moved in the direction of the arrows, with the coil 
“ floating ” on the plungers, the pull as measured on either bal¬ 
ance is the total pull which can be obtained with either plunger, 
since one pull is active and the other is reactive. The coil merely 
acts as a connecting link between the plungers. There is, how- 


c 


.. 

Fig. 8— Solenoid with Two Pivmmm 


i'j 


.say-pi 






3d 



3 ® 


1 io. ©-—Solenoid with One Plunger Pio. 10—One of the Plungers 
Fixed in Position is Omitted 


ever, some attraction between the ends of the plungers, but this 
is slight when the air gap is so long. Therefore, omitting the 
attraction between the inner ends of the plungers, it makes no 
difference whether the conditions areas in Fig. 8; in Fig, 9, where¬ 
in one plunger is rigidly fastened to the coil, or as in Fig. 10, 
wherein one of the pi lingers is omitted entirely. 

In any east?, the attraction 


__ 



Pus. 11 —Both Plungers Woke 
ino Together 


that draws the plunger within 
the coil is the product of the 
average intensity of magnetiza¬ 
tion within the structure of the 
plunger and the average mag¬ 
netizing force within the sole¬ 
noid. This is found true by 
actual test and can Iks proved 
on the principle of work by 
assuming the pull to be constant 
distance of travel of the plunger. 


throughout the range or 
in Fig. 8, either plunger, when acting separately, can do pi units 
of work, wherein p is the pull. The same holds true for the con¬ 
ditions in Figs. 9 anil 10. When both plungers act together, the 
work done is as illustrated in Pigs. 8 and 11, but the work 
done in both eases is the same. In Pig. 11 , the two plungers can 
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lift the weight W equal to 2 p, hut only through 
which is equal to -L, Hence the attraction or 
a solenoid and plunger is 


magnetizing force at the center of a s< 
t as compared with its average radius 


wherein h is the coefficient of 
tional to the length and averi 


magnetizing force which 
age radius of the solenoid 


wherein <f> { is the structual flux in the f 
sectional area of the plunger in sq. cm 


cross 


Substituting (6) and (8) in (4), 
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culated for certain points, and curves drawn through these point 
from which any value of II may be found. The met hud ruu-Tu- 
of dividing the length L of a solenoid by its average radius r and 
designating the quotient, or the mmdx*r of sections, by m 
section being considered in the same manner as each single turn 
in the method described above. 

Then 

m » ^ 

r (14) 

The magnetizing force at the center of any on,, section without 

any other section near it is 

H e - Q - 2yi '”« 

r (18) 

wherein n s is the number of turns in one section. 

At any distance *, as measured in s. .-ii.,,; j, th , . 

zontal axis from the center of the section. 


0.2 tc i n„ 


( r t + xl) ! 


(r u + X s )* 


//< 

0.2 r I n, 


h a m q r 


Then at any distance * on the horianntnl «vi u 
of the section, «on«ontal «*m» the center 


(r* + #*)? 

while at the center of the section, //„ «. j 

But 


x m r m* 


the section. ^ ^ dlstance m section-lengths from the center of 
/ 

^ herefore *.-(1+**>"* (U} 

sections to^the righf ofTand ° f t r f fwmce * m ' number of 
left of a. (See Pig 12) d h ° nutI,ber t,f ^Uons to the 
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h a + + 


That is, h represents the sum of all of the values of T _- at 

,« r i • 0.2 7 T i 

the center of the section of reference. 

The equation for h at the center of either end-section may also 
be expressed 


1 

| r | j- |- 

2 ; M v - [ M r = | ] Mr= 

L-.j. 


"l/\ ! NN 

—K—I-1— -H ——H-X: 


| Mp=2 j Mp*l l 1 2 I 3 | 4 j 5 Mp*l j Mp=2~! 

I—-L--I_ I I _ 1 _ ! J 

PHANTOM M=5 PHANTOM* - 

SECTIONS REAL SECTIONS SECTIONS 


Fig. 12 


For points outside of the solenoid, on the horizontal axis, at 
the center of any “ phantom ” section, 


m-\- tnp — 1 

* = 2 ha 

mp 


wherein nip is the number of the phantom section. 

Likewise the value of h at points midway between the centers 
of the sections may be found by an equation 


* w rni , o 

- 2 *.+2 *■ 


wherein m r and w-i are the number of whole sections to the right 
or left, respectively, from the chosen points of reference. 

The equation for the phantom sections, or those points outside 
of the solenoid, is 

tn -f- tnp —. 5 

mp— .5 


( 26 ) 
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Substituting ( 17 ) and ( 18 ) 


By definition 


Therefore 


The number of turns of conductor in one section is 


wherein n is the total number of turns 
number of sections. 

Substituting ( 14 ) and ( 31 ) in ( 30 ), 


in the solenoid and m is the 
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In Table II, which shows the values nf h. m is the total number 
of sections in the solenoid and a is the number of the section of 
reference as counted from either end of the solenoid; 1 is an end- 
section; 2 , 3 , 4 , 5 and (i are middle sections when nt is 3, 7, Q 

and 11 respectively. 


TAIMJi II. Values .,( k. 


Sec. of 


Ref. a 

1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

m 






1 

I .000 





2 

1 .354 





3 

1.443 

1.707 




4 

1.475 

I 797 




5 

I . 480 

1.828 

1 ,880 



ft 

I . 40ft 

1.842 

1,918 



7 

1 .501 

1 .850 

1 .932 

1,949 


K 

1.504 

1 .854 

1 .939 

1 904 


9 

1 .50ft 

I .,857 

l .944 

1 971 

1 978 

10 

1.507 

1 .859 

1 ,947 

1 970 

1 ,985 

1 1 

1.508 

1.8ft| 

1 949 

1 97,8 

1 990 


ft 


i 


With 11 sections, the limit two at the center of the solenoid 
is approximated. If any solenoid be bent into the form of a ring, 
h will have a value of two at any point along what was formerly 
its horizontal axis. 

Table III is similar to Table 1 but shows the values of h for 
points midway between the centers of the sections. Pi;;. 13 
shows the method of finding the values of It at other points be¬ 
tween the centers of the sections. f»i this figure, m ■ 3, 




Oh 0,4 0 ? 01 u 01 Oit Q'*t 04 rs‘, Ob ri 7 0.1 (?) }t| jj s,' p*, 14 j«, {> , 

1 ■ ! • ; : • : j i : ‘ 1 it V : 

' • w u w u 1.0 m 00 nt 0b o', »m >h w oi « 01 «■ tf>. m 7, 

.1, I : : t ; i : i I I ; ; ! J ; : i : : ; i 

/.'i i‘n a a is a» i') id u to t«, a || nt ,,, r;ii ^ 

L__i 


d? fs :a ,,-h H.«i) 

: : : i I 

ts if n n ih h.<;j 

; ; : I '' 

■'f nf m i }4 w, 


..i .. .... .. 

M*S ff$H) pA;, timffm thshtm:§\ sit ; t r\tf?\ him o 

Fl*:i, VA 


The curves marked I, m Pips. 11 inclusive have been pre 

pared from the above equations and tables. The peaks of the 
h curves in Pigs. 10 and 17 are slightly irregular owing to the use 
of points calculated for the half-sections. In logs, PS to 24 in¬ 
clusive, only points for whole sections were used for the peaks, 
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The euetlieient uf in.mi, fur flu- plunder eireui? is f p . Its 
value is 

f*h> 

h j h >1 h ( 32 ) 

X 

wherein Ip is any distance alum* the huriruntal axis nf the sole. 

noid (al>seissas in the figures h In this paper it represent s the 
point at which the inserted end of the phmper rests. 

The Ip curves were upturned directiv irem the h eurve:; bv 
integrating with a pianimeter from the extreme left hand point 
of eaeh eurve. 



Pu; 14 


In eaeh of the above figures, the maximum value of fp up' 
proaehes t he limit 

/wax *d ftt (33) 

wherein m is the number ol sections in the solenoid, The tuial 
trurnf is, of course, equally divided on eaeh side uj the renter ui" 
the solenoid. 

A convenient method of analyzing the art ion of a solenoid 
and plungin' is to think of tin* plunger an having been inserted 
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(from the left in the figures) for a given distance, say to the middle 
of the solenoid, and then conceiving the m.m.f. as consisting of 
two components, one of which produces the magnetizing force 
to magnetize the plunger while the other component produces the 



magnetizing force to coact with the flux in the plunger and thus 
cause attraction. 

The value f t bears the same relation to the m.m.f., F t , that h 
bears to the magnetizing force. Therefore, 

F t = 0.2 t i nfp ( 34 ) 



Hence, at the middle of any solenoid, the m.m.f. available to 
magnetize the plunger is but one-half of the total, while, at other 
points along the horizontal axis of the solenoid, the values of 
fp are to be read from the curves. 
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As the plunger passes into the solenoid, the iron flux which 
is equal to S (B - H), increases, and the pull, for a constant value 
of II, will increase directly with <pi until saturation is attained. 
Thereafter, the pull 


( 12 ) 


4>i i n h 
“1962 L 


xio - 4 


will remain constant. 



M =6 


Fig. 19 


After the plunger is saturated, the pull will vary directly with 
II = ink. That is. the pull will be 


HSjB-H) 0 _ 4 
P - -1962 L X1U 


The plunger or iron flux may be called the average effective 
flux. 

One portion of the plunger m.m.f. is required to overcome the 
reluctance of the plunger, and the other portion forces the flux 
through the air from the inserted end of the plunger to the end 
of the solenoid at which the plunger enters. 

This leads to the problem of ascertaining the reluctance of the 
air-return circuit. The mean length of this portion of the plunger 
circuit is somewhere between 0 and while the cross-section is 
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be 4.73 oersteds with unit permeability. With an average 
permeability of 20, the average reluctance would be 0.237 
oersted, exclusive of that of the air-return circuit. 

Fig. 27 shows the results of a test of a five-section solenoid of 
3.5 cm. average radius. The plunger was of cold-rolled steel 
11.4 sq. cm. in cross-section a.nd approximately 25 cm. long. The 
length of the solenoid was 17.8 cm. Fig. 28 shows the calculated 
flux-densities and reluctances. This figure shows lower total 
reluctances owing to the greater cross-section of the plunger. 

The reluctance of the non-magnetic region surrounding a plunger 
must be nearly constant throughout the entire travel of the plunger 
because the leakage area of the plunger increases directly with 
the distance that the plunger is inserted into the solenoid. This 



leakage surface is directly proportional to the diameter of the 
p unger. The diameters of the plungers used in the tests of the 
eleven-section and five-section solenoids were 2.8 cm. and 3.8 cm. 
respectively. Hence, the ratio of the reluctance of the surround- 
mg air-spaces should be as 1 to 0.74. Taking the air reluctance 
of the five-section solenoid as 0.06 oersted, that for the eleven 
section solenoid should be 0.081 oersted. The air reluctances are 
probably lower than assumed. 

In Fig. 29 are shown the calculated characteristics of the five- 
section solenoid, the assumptions being that the total reluctance 
of the plunger circuit has a constant value of 0.06 oersted and 
that the limit of the average structural flux density is 17,000. 
The calculated flux densities are shown in Fig. 30. 
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forces flux through the air Kri]> but it also forces another flux from 
the end of the plunder through the air and frame and back to the 
opposite end of the plunder. This hitter flux produces a relatively 
strong pull whether any flux passes through the air gap, between 
the plunger and the stop, or not. There arcs therefore, two sep¬ 
arate and distinct actions to be considered, viz: the pull due to 
the flux density, B //, in the air gap and the pull due to the flux 
in the plunger coatfling with the magnetizing force due to the 
ampere turns in the solenoid. 

One of lhe assumptions upon which Maxwell’s fundamental 
equation is based, is that there is no air gap whatsoever bet ween 
the abutting ends of the hypot.hifl.ieally-separated core of the 
bar electromagnet, lienee Maxwell's equation was no! intended 
for tractive electromagnets. The conditions imposed by Max¬ 
well clearly indicate that no wort: ran he done by sueh an elec¬ 
tromagnet. It is further assumed that the magnetic circuit is 
identical with that of a bar electromagnet; that is, that the 
flux is equally distributed on each side of the middle of the hy¬ 
pothetical zero air gap and that there is no leakage whatsoever 
from the abutting ends ol t he hall cores back to the opposite 
end of the. sum * half-core. 

Therefore*, the conditions imposed for the application of 
Maxwell's fundamental equation (38) an* entirely different from 
those met with in tractive electromagnets; particularly that type 
known as the plunger electromagnet.. j 

In the application of equation (38.1 it is customary to add to 
gellier the reluctances of the air gup, plunger, slop, frame and tin* 
non magnetic joint between, the plunger and the frame where the 
former passes through the latter, The total inmi.f. is then 
divided by the total reluctance and the resulting flux is assumed 
to be the total flux in the magnetic circuit, and to be the same in 
the air gap as in the plunger and stop, Allowance for leakage is 1 

seldom made because the pulls, with moderately long air gaps, are 
usually found to be in excess of those calculated. The total 
flux divided by the cross-sectional area of the plunger is called 
the magnetic* induction B in the plunger and this value is also 
usually assumed for the flux-density in the air gap. When the 
reluctance of the air gap is equal to the sum of the reluctances 
of the rest ol this single magnetie circuit, tlie maximum amount 
of work is assumed to be obtainable, when work is defined as 
initial pull X length of air gap, I 

The total pull, by Maxwell’s equation (3), as modified by 1 

- I 
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neglecting the last term of the right-hand member (which is not 
available in a solid coil), is 

P s = 2 7T P + I H (39) 

in dynes per sq. cm. 

Pi = 2 7T P (40) 

is the structural pull, in dynes per sq. cm., between the abutting 
ends only of the half-cores of the bar electromagnet. 

Now when an air gap is introduced between the plunger and 
the stop, the intensity of magnetization in the iron does not 
decrease with the flux density (less H) in the air gap on account 
of the leakage from the inner end of the plunger, through the air 
or ether, back to the end at which the plunger enters the coil. 



Fig. 33 —Relative Values of Flux 

This leakage tends to sustain the intensity of magnetization in the 
plunger and to produce the “ solenoid pull ” when the flux 
density (less H) in the air gap is exceedingly low, or when there 
is no air gap (in the usual sense) as when only the plunger is 
inserted into the coil and there is no other magnetic material near. 

Generally speaking*, the leakage pull is a maximum when the 
length of the air gap in a plunger electromagnet is maximum, 
but when the length of the air gap is reduced to zero, there can 
be no leakage (as mentioned above) whatsoever, and the law 
of the pull required to separate the plunger from the stop is then 
expressed by equation (39). On the other hand, the air gap 

*See “Alternating-Current Electromagnets,” Electrical World, Vol. 63, 
No. 5, p. 260 (1914). 
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flux will vary inversely with the length of the air gap so that the 
general conditions, so far as the air gap and leakage fluxes are 
concerned, are graphically represented in Pig. 33. 

I t will now be seen that Maxwell’s law is true for a closed air 
gap, under the ideal conditions previously mentioned, but that 
it does not hold for tractive electromagnets unless modified to 
allow for the extra pull, due to leakage. Therefore, the equation 
for the total pull due to a plunger electromagnet with an air gap 
and fixed stop may be constructed as follows: Prom ( 7 ), 

=s 4 7T /, wherein is the total structural flux in the iron. 

Let <l>e represent t he flux in the air gap) less that due to the mag¬ 
netizing lom\ and allow P g to represent the pull in dynes per 
sep cm. in the air gap due to c f> g , Then 





i\ 

W 

8 7T S' : ‘ 



(41) 

Express* 

*d in 

dynes, 








P .. 

m . 4h iJ 







1 a 

8 7r *S 



(42) 

Tin* pull 

in kilogr 

tuns, mult 

a* the above conditions, 

is 



P u 


</v 

. </v 

X If) 4 


(43) 
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Adding i 

equal 

i« ms 

(43) and 

(12), tlie total 

pull, in 

kilogi 

•urns, 

for a pimp 

'or elo 

etromagnet, with or without 

an iron 

frame. 

, or a 

stop, is 
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t ‘X’ 1 " My 

1 1%2 L ) X 

10 4 


(44) 


which is the general pull equation for tractive electromagnets 
of the plunger typo, 

Tlio flux in the slop also roaets wit h the magnetizing force in 
the coil which tends to produee motion, but the stop arid coil are 
usually fixed in position so that, no relative motion results. The 
leakage, from the inserted end of the stop back through the air 
and frame to the place where it is attached to the frame, tends 
to cause a greater total flux to pass through the stop than is 
usually calculated. This causes the reluctance of the stop to be 
greater than calculated, on the assumption that the flux in the 
plunger and stop is the same as that in the air-gap. 
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In Fig. 34* are shown the test characteristics of the eleven- 
section solenoid, 30.3 cm. long, surrounded hv a massive wrought 
iron frame. The stop was of the same material and of the same 
diameter as the plunger and was inserted 7.0 cm. into the coil. 
All curves arc due to 10,000 ampere-turns. The curve J\ is due 
to the plunger electromagnet complete; that marked P s is due 
to the solenoid-and-pluuger only, and the curve marked l\ is t lie 
difference between the above curves. Hence 

/V- t\ . l\ (46j 

represents the pull flue let the flux in the air-gap. i K is the length 
of the air gap in eenlimeters. 



Ftu, M ■ Pen, <0curve tiuus ties or thm Here ikumm.M' i Trsnu* 

The points marked on the* curve P t are the actual test data for 
fhe total pull. The* rest of the curve P t was calculated in t he man 
ner described below. 

In what follows, the reluctance R $ of the working air gap is 
assumed to vary directly with the distance between the plunger 
and the stop. A trial calculation from the test data indicated 
a nearlywonstant reluctance, external to the. working air-gap, 
ol 0,17 oersteds, Taking this as a basis, the curve P*, which 
agrees closely with tint test data, was obtained by adding the cab 
eulated air-gap pulls to those due to the solenoid and plunger 
only, 

*Farfc of the fallowing is ahstmeted from EErtrmit Wmld , VmL SS, 
No. 23, n. 13SS (11)12), 
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The in.in.f. fur the air gap is 




i<* h\ 

Kt+Ki 


(46) 


wherein Ft is llie total m.rn.f, (12,570 gilberts), K g the reluctance 
of t he working air gup, and Ah the sum of the reluctances of the 
plunger, stop, frame, arid non-magnetic joint between the plun¬ 
ger and the frame. Then the flux in the air gap is 

<h « Rg ( 47 ) 



Km, Hf* Fokch, Tui.okmicu, ITnx anu> Knkkoy Ou kvf.s i*uh Aik Oa*» 

The pull due to the flux in the air gap was calculated by equa¬ 
tion (43). 

It has been theoretieally proved that the maximum amount 
of work (initial pull X length of air gap) may be obtained from 
a plunger electromagnet when the reluctance of the working 
air-gap is equal to t hat of tlu* rest, of the magnetic circuit.* 'This 
is similar to the rule for the maximum wattage which may be 
obtained in an electrical apparatus connected in series with a 
line. The general principle is illustrated in. Fig. ha, wherein Rt 
is assumed to lie constant. The product of m.mi, and flux, in 
the air gap, becomes a maximum when Rg ~ AT Fg </>*• is, in a 
way, analogous to the e.m.f. multiplied by the current strength. 

R, CarielmfT, RfrtirtatT World, Vi»l7xX III, tip. 1JH ami 212 (1X94 g 
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complete plunger electromagnet, while W s is the actual pull X 
distance obtained with the coil-and-plunger only. The curve 
marked W g represents the difference between curves Wt and 

W s . 

Therefore*, the maximum amount of work as defined above 
which may be obtained with a plunger electromagnet, with a 
given in.m.f., is not directly dependent upon the equality of the 
reluctance of the air gap and the sum of the reluctances of the 
rest of the magnetic circuit. 

The amount of work which may be obtained with a plunger 
electromagnet becomes at a maximum when the range or dis¬ 
tance of travel of the plunger times the sum of the pulls, due to 
the (lux in the air gap and to the llux in the plunger coacting with 
the magnetizing force, become at a maximum. 

The latter rule is general and is applicable to all forms of plun¬ 
ger electromagnets, with or without stops or frames, whether 
designed for alternating or direct currents. When the air gap 
reluctance and total in.m.f. are of low value, the pull due to the 
“ solenoid effect. " may 1 h* negligible, but this pull increases with 
the in.m.f. and is very marked when tin? air gap reluctance is 
relatively high. 

The designs of alternating- and direct-current plunger electro¬ 
magnets differ, generally, only in their windings and ferric parts; 
file law governing the mean effective pull applies to both. 
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Discussion on “ Solenoids ” (Underhill), Washington 
D. C., April 24, 1914. ’ 

Charles W. Burrows: I would like to call attention to a few 
points in which I am not m complete agreement with the author. 

In the first place, Tables I to IV used in the calculation of the 
magnetic field are given* out to the sixth place of decimals As 
the assumptions made in the computations did not seem to'war¬ 
rant such precision I recalculated some of the results by a more 
precise formula, as follows: 


1^ Kixm-rrrm-rrmrm 


L- x, ->| 

^ --— -x — i __ 

-•*) 

I 

P j > 

1 

1 

----I 

1 

1 

Fig. 1 



. The magnetic field at any point on the axis of a solenoid is 
given by the equation 

II = 0.2 7 ml 

where 

II = magnetizing force of solenoid 
n = number of turns per cm. 
x = axial distance of element of coil 
r = radius of coil 
I - current in amperes in coil, 
the integration of equation (1) gives 


J 


(r- + x 2 ) 3 / 2 dx 


( 1 ) 


H = 0.2 t n I 


= 0.2 7T n I 



( 2 ) 


andx2 ( Fl g- 1) are the distances from the point where H 
is measured to the two bounding planes of the solenoid, 
it we measure x m terms of r and let 


Oii = — and = '-5-, then 
r r 


H = 0.2 7r n I 


Oi 2 


W l + 


Oii- 


al ) 

VI + ai 2 / 


(3) 


*In the paper as originally printed. 
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These errors are transferred to Table II on page 488, where 
column 1 should be corrected as follows: 

Column 1 as given Column 1 corrected 

1.0000000 0.894 

1.353560 1.279 ' 

1.443003 1.376 

The most accurate figure in this table is in column 6, where the 
number 1.992872 should be replaced by the true value 1.968. 

All these errors are due to the assumption that the formula 
for the field at the center of a single turn holds for a layer whose 
length is equal to the radius. The errors may be eliminated or 
reduced by taking as elements shorter lengths, as Mr. Underhill 
has done in his book on “ Solenoids,” or individual turns, as 
Thompson has done. 

Even though suitable accuracy is obtained in this way, I do 
not believe the method is valuable, since the desired results can 
be obtained more simply otherwise. 

Instead of calculating the force due to each individual element 
of a solenoid we may approach the matter from a somewhat 
different point of view. 


COIL I COIL X COIL t 







* X, T- 

X 2 > 



Fig. 2 


Any finite solenoid as coil X (Fig. 2) may be considered as 
having been made from an infinite solenoid by removing the two 
infinite portions represented by coil 1 and coil 2. The magnetic 
field within the solenoid A at a point P on the axis, distant from 
its bounding planes by xi and x 2 , respectively, is then equal to the 
field due to the original infinite solenoid minus the fields produced 
at the point P by the coils 1 and 2. The field due to coil 2 is 
given from equation (3) by making a 2 = oo . 

Then 

Hi = 0.2 7 T n I ( 1 - 1 ) = 0.2 tt n I hi 

\ vl + cxi 2 / 

Similarly, the field due to coil 1 is 

Hi = 0.2 7r n I ( 1- 7 — a2 ) = 0.2 x n I hi 

\ Vl + dj* / 




MscessioN a r Washington 


r> 13 


where a.\ and a z are the distances, in terms of the radius, of the 
point P heyond llie live ends of the coils 2 and 1 respectively. 
For the original infinite solenoid 

II 0,2 7T n I X 2 


S(»111 1 1 ,t h)i* t he fIni to t h >i 1 (A '), 

It 0.2 7 rn / (2 — //, ~~ h») 


h\ and //;* may he called tin* end corrections and are tabulated in 
Table I and shown in Fpp A. 


TAJIUC i 


Slimvinj.; l|trrri*l i I} rt '1 •* i *| a fit ilriu <i< 1, 
pijlils ill' l lir :.t tit’ll* »it(. 

0 0 
0 I 
0 1! 
u ;i 
oi 
n.;* 
n t\ 

0,7 

n s 
n <» 
i n 
i ;* 


wllrir k\ ;m<l Ay irlVl !m Hi** nimr'inn;, fnr thf twit 


1 nnnn 
n ‘.inn;* 
u mow 
O yum 

u rrj,N »i 

«i 7 

n is.*:* 

a mm 
n ay.',;* 
u ;uno 

i,i s 

u aiHi 
U ID, ill 


;e m u.i 11 

i u iianu 

.*», it Ul‘K» 

It M U| VI. 

7, m inn;! 

h it nmu 

'* U lit Hi I 

in IMHC.M 

Tilt* *>i Hi»\ CtltV' tivr pMUrS n, Ki|*. 

To use this fable lei us calculate the held at a point on tin* axis 
of a roil ten radii Ion;; at a point two radii distant from one end, 
From the talihs 

Ip O.IOafi 

h H 0.0080 

th; | hn - o i i;m 

2 0,1120 1.881 ft 

si> that 


// 0,2 7t n / X 1.8801 


On ppy 10! we Ond M * * * 4 4 eonceiviny; the m.m.f, 

as consist,inn **f two components, om* of which produces the 
mapnetbane force to mayjieiixe the plunder while the other 
component produces the muynet b'iny, force to coact with the 
(lux in the plunder and t.lms cause attraction/’ 

Instead of considerin'** that the plunder is fully mayuetixed 
and the m.uuf, is divided into nvn portions, one of which map- 
neii/.rs but doe,* not attract and the oilier of which attracts but. 
docs not mapiseihas 1 look at the matter somewhat differently. 
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I consider that the entire in.rn.f. is used to magnetize the plun¬ 
ger and that the entire m.mi. is also used to react on the mag¬ 
netized plunger. To be sure, the magnetic induction produced 
is not the greatest possible for the given m.m.f. because of the 
relative positions of the solenoid and plunger, and also because 
of the self-demagnetizing influence, which has been neglected 
entirely. 

The formula (35) on page 493 is not strictly correct. This is 
evident when we consider the special ease of tin; bar located 
symmetrically within the solenoid. According to the formula 
the pull in this position should be a maximum. However, we 
know from experimental evidence that the pull is zero. It, would 
be better to say that the pull is proportional to the product, of the 
field strength and the leakage from the bar. This is equivalent 



Pin. :t Oukvk Siiowinis riiK Variation os rv and h. 

to saying that the pull is due to the reaction between (he mag¬ 
netic field and the free poles. 

Fig. 20 presents some anomalies. When the plunger is 
inserted almost, to the far end of the solenoid the figure shows 
that. 10,000 ampere turns give rise to a greater induefion 
than 40,000. _ As it is obviously impossible that the larger m.m.f. 
should give rise to the smaller induction, the premises on which 
these data were calculated must be in error. liquation (37), 
page 490, used in the calculations of the data for these curves, 
is opeiH.o the same objections as those brought against, equation 
(36). 1 lie t*iioi due to assuming that this equation holds, mav 

be enough to account for the discrepancy, 

E. R. Carichoff: In his reference to my paper published in 
1,894, what Mi.. Underhill mentions is only a it in diary t-o mv [ rep¬ 
osition, and this corollary is true only when pt is supposed to be 
constant. My proposition deals with certain definite assut up - 
lions, one of which is only approximate! v t rue viz., I In* assunip 
(ion of no leakage. 
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I will give here substantially the discussion—Having given a 
magnet of definite length and cross-section, an air gap of given 
length, and any constant magnetomotive force, to find the polar 
area that will give a maximum force. 

In the formulas,. A, L, B and IT represent respectively the 
area, length, induction and magnetic force for the air gap, and 
a, l, b and h the same quantities for the iron, the flux in the air 
gap and in the iron being assumed to be the same. 


P a A B 2 cc A IP 


dP 

dA 




for maximum force, or 


2 A 


dH 

dA 


+ H = 0 


The condition of constant m.m.f. is 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


HL + hi = constant. (3) 

The condition of no leakage is 

AH = ab ( 4 ) 

By differentiating (3) and (4) with respect to A and substi¬ 
tuting in (2) we have the relation 


a db _ A 

Tdh ~ ~L (6) 

This means that the tangent to the curve representing the per¬ 
meance of the iron equals the permeance of the air gap; and 
further, if ^ is constant it means reluctance of iron = reluctance 
of air gap. 

Again, if the polar area is constant and the length of the air- 
gap is made a variable, the other conditions remaining as before, 
and the problem is to find the length of air gap that will make the 
product of force times length of air gap a maximum, we have 


and 


W <* A B 2 L = A IP L 


dW 

dL 


2 LH~ +H* = 0 
dL 


( 6 ) 


maximum work, or 


2 L 


dH 

dL 


+ H 


0 


( 7 ) 


By differentiating (3) and (4) with respect to L and substi¬ 
tuting in (7) we get the same relation given in equation (5). 
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Mr. Frank Pmvle has described certain investigations made bv 
him on telegraphic relays which resulted in securing greater force 
by means of enlarged pules, but I believe that, generally, de¬ 
signers have not given sufficient attention to this point. 

There is another relation that 1 have found most useful, and 
that is—what, diameter of core should be used to get maximum 
force when the air gap is inside the coil and the outside diam¬ 
eter of the coil is fixed and the heating in the coil is a constant. 

Oliver Heaviside, in his u Fleetrieal Papers/' Chapter XVII, 
page 103, gives the relative diameters of core and coil as 


3 .* \ a ~ I 

x *. 2 


(8) 


where y is the diameter of the core and .v is the out?die diameter 
of the wire winding, but not including the outside wrapping. 

In this equation no allowance is made for space be! ween the 
winding and tile (‘ore. My practise is to allow 0,2 inch on each 
side of the core. With this constant, inserted, the equation be¬ 
comes 

•V - l y 4 VVf !>,!''•' i ( ‘ v) (9) 

As an approximation correct within a small percentage I use 
the following: 


,v 0.4 
y 


1.0 


( 10 ) 


It is interesting to note that values of 3.0 for a ami 2 for y 
satisfy both equations (9) and (10). 

in these equations /x is supposed to be constant. 

C* R. Underhill (by Idler): The method described by Dr, 
Burrows for finding, the magnetizing force along, tbe axis of a 
solenoid is simple and very interesting, It is stated mi page 4X3 
of the paper that the calculated values are onlv approximate, 
Therefore, a comparison of the values obtained by Dr. Burrows’s 
method and those obtained by the approximate method of tin* 
author will be of interest. In t he following fable an* shown the 
ratios which an* obtained by dividing the ant horV; value:; in Table 
II of the paper by those calculated by I he method of 1 h\ Burrows. 
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Anyone* wishing to work closer than one or two per cent should, 
therefore, calculate the values by Dr. Burrows’s method. Those 
engaged iunpractical design can use the data directly from the 
curves in hips, In to 24, because it is impossible, wilh the pres¬ 
ent known methods, by predetermine the pull between a sole¬ 
noid and plunder at all point s in its travel, with a greater accuracy 
Ilian several per cent. The values for the end sections are of 
little importance because a lonp-runpe solenoid usually consists 
of more than two sections. 

As to the demagnetizing action o! a solenoid on its plunder, 
this is briefly touched upon at the bottom of papv 4HO and apuin 
on pape at)l ot flu* paper. For all practical purposes, the core or 
pluupey can be assumed to be very inns', and tin* demapnetizinp 
aet.ioiy ipnoied lor ordinary this densit irs. The demaimoliziup 
uheet is only ^noticeable wlien uneconomical map,net izinp forces 
lllr used, hip. 2a, pave 400, shows this. The plumper was 
tl'io roup, lily saturated with 10,000 ampere* t urns, and ‘at this 
valta* the demapuetizinp effect is scarcely noticeahlr. liven 
with 20,000 ampere-turns it. is not, serious. As the mapuetizinp 
loiee is increased, the plunper is saturated for preater portions 
oi its lei ip ih, so that when abnormal mupuetixinp forces art* used 
the el I eel is not iera hie. 

Ilit* author's reference to the important law of Mr. CariehofT, 
which is based tin the assumption of no leakape, was piven to 
emphasise the importance of mapnetie leakape in all ‘electro- 
mupnets of the plunper type, since tin* leakape increases the 
flux in the plunper and, consequently, the pull. In electro* 
mapnets ol t he horseshoe t.ype and inodifieat ions of the same, the 
pull due to map,net,it* leakape is lost because the relative positions 
ot the coils; and cores an* unfavorable* and, fur! It rmore, they an* 
usually fastened u >pether. 

The characteristics of alternat hip-current eleetromapnels arc 
easily explained when mapnetie leak apt? is considered. Many 
otherwise excellent papers and articles have* been written upon 
Uit* subject of electroniapnets, but, in nearly all eases, no leakupc 
is assumed; consequently, their value is lessened. 

I h<* characteristics urc best predetermined from the standpoint 
of enerpy, but, until the permeances of the leakape paths for differ- 
ent positions of the plunper are thonmphly worked out, only the 
averapr mechanical force or pull can he calculated, and this is of 
little use to designers ot clertromapnet s, except inp in the desipn 
of elertn uuapuetie hammers and t Inc like; it doe?; not, throw lipht 
on the mechanical forms or pulls at all points tlmmphout the 
entire mnpe of travel of the plunper, and the latter is usually 
a very important eonxideralion, 
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SOME INVESTIGATIONS ON LIGHTNING PROTECTION 
FOR BUILDINGS 

BY L. A. Dh BI.OIS 


A H ST K ACT 0 P A V K K 

A il(wri|il,inn is j'jvcii of invc;ith;ations rondm-ted for a I,-tree 
iiKmulari.urrr <tf explosives t.o determine upon a suitable system 
" !ij:lt>niHK.pfot..Tt.ion for bmldinj'K eunlainiiij; explosives. 'Hu- 
work is divided into the bdlowiny* .sections: 

(1) An analysis by «>s«.*ilIc>Kmpli of the wccmidarv currents in- 
<hired by ai’tual hyJdninE discharges in vrrtiral earthed con- 
durtnrs hr results srrming tu indicate that, surh currents are 
non-nsrillatnry ( and aperiodic, though occurring in either a 
negative ur positive direction. An attempt is made to explain 
tie; Phenomena generally attributed in high, frequency nsdb 
latiims by the existence of unidirectional waves of‘almost 
vertical 1 rout. 

. («) An investigation of t in* primary effects of a 20dn. spark in 
air, havtny the same essential characteristics as those attributed 
h> hKhtmipp when applied ft* a mu.Ielpn.feetivesvstemcnn- 
buildniy’ ,SM at<,< conductors surrounding a small 

CM An investigation of the secondary effects pro dared under 
the above conditions, which arc considered to be static inductive 
father than dynamic inductive, 

A brief tlrsiTiption is ,;ivrii of a general prot.cri.ivi* system 
recommended for explosives buildniKs. 


TI IS the purpose of this paper to describe the results of a 
A study made in an ellort to develop a system of lipjd tiinj.; 
protection tor explosives nianufaet tirinp. buildings and magazine . 
which would insure at least, some measure of protection, rather 
than a possible increase in risk as unfortunately seems to have 
been the ease with some so-called " protective systems." Since 
such systems have been based on speculative theory as to the 
actual character of liphtninj,; or on the behavior of model build- 
inns when subjected to spark discharges supposed to hear rinse 
relationship to the natural phenomenon, an effort, was made to 
obtain, if possible, some further and more dependable informa¬ 
tion, that would furnish not only a better understanding of the 
actual conditions to be met, but also permit more reliable re¬ 
duced-scale latjuratory experiments, 

fdt) 
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Investigation of Lightning Discharges 

Secondary currents induced in vert ieal earthed conductors 
bv tlie passage of nearby lightning discharges to earth presented 
themselves as a possible clue to the nature 1 of the current, in the 
actual discharges. Two MKbft, (Ml.Mon.) wireless towers, 
situated on the roof of a 122d‘t. (tt7.4-m.) office building, were 
utilized, The yards, 170 ft. (51,X m.) apart, subtended a hori¬ 
zontal plane area of 5100 sq. ft. t 109 sq. mb represented by 21 
horizontal and approximately parallel conductors. This large 
plane area, acting as condenser against tin* upper air, was 
found necessary in order to permit the reception of induced 
currents of sufficient magnitude for analysis by the instruments 
available. The conductors were divided into two groups of 
10 and 2, to serve as '* collector-aerial M and M pilot M respectively, 
each set being cross-connected at the ends and provided 
with two 180-41, (54.Sum) leads running, obliquely downward 
to the laboratory on the nmf, The leads wen- provided 
with horn arresters just outside the building, and wore runner ted 
on the inside to switches operated by ropes. This arrangement 
of aerials gave an excellent installation, well above the ground, 
with an unobstructed view of the country in all directions; 
thereby insuring, freedom from \\ave absorption by grounded 
conductors nearby. A ground connection was secured try a 
heavy cable bolted to the steel framework of the building, 

1 he natural wave length oi the M collector aorta! ’" was found 
to lit 1 between TOO and 800 meters. 

I he instruments used consisted oi a wireless receiving equip¬ 
ment with various detectors, an indicating eeramioseope *' 
(needle detect or with electric alarm dccohctvr), an adjustable 
spark-gap, an 800 volt multicellular static voltmeter, and a 
double-element perniammtmiaguet oscillograph, modified bv the 
addition of field coil and motor drive for the revolving mirror, 
The wireless equipment, was used on the collector aerial for storm 
prediction as described later, tin* * * eeramioseope M and static 
voltmeter between the pilot-aerials and ground to indicate 
respectively the occurrence of heavy discharges and the varia¬ 
tion in static potential, the spark-gap between either aerial and 
ground as an alternate method of indicating the passage of 
discharges, and the oscillograph between the collector aerial 
and ground to furnish a means for analyzing t he induced currents. 
The* low resistance, inductance and capacity factors of the latter 
instrument rendered it satisfactory for this purpose when the 
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usual pold-leat fuses were replaced by .solid metal. Its periodic 
time (50<XMH100), ou the other hand’, would have l,een too low 
to permit I he measurement ol Ini'll frequencies, had they been 
encountered. 

the importance ol storm prediction by the wireless equipment 
was emphasized by the necessity of record ini' all the com¬ 
paratively lew discharges which were sufficiently heavy or sufli- 
cieully close to induce measurable currents in the aerials, a 
condition at'i'ravated by the transitory nature of the storms and 
by their eomparat ive infreipiency. As a matter of fact, of four¬ 
teen electrical storms in the summer of 191:1, only six were of a 
character suitable for observations, and the period during which 
such work could be performed uveraped less than twenty minutes. 
It was found that alter some experience wit h the sound produced 
iii the wireless receivers bv I lie waves propagated by liphtninp 
diseharpes, the presence ol an electrical storm could be pro - 
dieted from N to 1(1 hours before its possible advent, and hourly 
observations on their intensity would generally indicate whether 
if was approaehini; or merely passim,; through the field of the in¬ 
struments, Assmuirip a rate of storm-travel of 25 to .p) miles 
(■10.2 to 01.9 km.) per hour, it, would thus seem possible tc 
delect the presence ol a I ravelin;; storm between 291) and •(()() 
miles (1(21 to Old km.) away. 

the Storm was close at hand, differences of potent,ial bo 
tween collector aerial mid the pruned occurred only coincident 
with distant Hashes of liplitnini;, but. were often sufficient to jump 
a, small air-pap or administer a sharp shock, unless the wires’wen 
primped firmly in the hand before the switch was closed. As 
soon as tile cdpe ol the storm clouds was nearly overhead, 
however, the aerials when disconnected from prom id eum- 
meneed to assume stroiiy static charp.es, as indicated by the 
static voltmeter or spark-pup. Such ehaiyes always occurred 
with electrical storms, llioiiph less prominently where inter- 
cloud liphluiup prevailed, and also olteii oeeurred with eumulus 
clouds t.hal pave no oilier indication of t heir elect rieal character. 
In such eases the aerials acted as eoiideiisers of low* capacity 
chutped to liipli potential, atul it eonnivteil to pround throuph 
the oscillograph, discltarped at the natural frequency of the cir¬ 
cuit. As this wiis approximately J09,U99 per second, while 
the natural period of t he oscillograph was only 5999.9999, such 
discharpes did not. ailed the elements, thouph the addition of 
series inductance rendered them clearly visible on the revolvinp 
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mirror. If the spark-gap was substituted for the oscillograph 
at such times, sparks of discharge passed fairly uniformly for 
considerable periods until a lightning stroke took place, when 
they succeeded each other so rapidly as to resemble momentarily 
a single are of some duration. At such limes the st atie vtdimeter 
on the “ pilot ” aerial departed from its usual slow swinging 
variation by a sudden upward swing, sometimes from zero and 
sometimes preceded by a gradual rise. 'Phis was generally 
followed by a momentary subsidence to zero. 

The first, attempts to use the oscillograph for indicating cur¬ 
rents induced by lightning discharges during I ill 2 were not en¬ 
couraging, no indications being obtained, mainly on account of 
insufficient capacity in the aerials, but after considerable prac¬ 
tise with the instrument, on high-frequency discharges, and 
various modifications in the aerials and apparatus, visible in¬ 
dications on the revolving mirror were noted during the first 
storm of lbid. These were obtained only during the passage 
of heavy discharges comparatively close to the laboratory. With 
especially violent, discharges the static voltmeter on the “ pilot ” 
aerial often arced over, as well as tin* oscillograph switches, 
and in several eases, the horn arresters outside the laboratory. 
The handling of the equipment had to be done by means of well- 
insulated poles, or only after first, disconnecting and grounding 
the aerials in fact the whole work of observation was far from 
pleasant., especially at. night, the noise of the thunder and 
lain being often deafening and accompanied by numerous 
sparks in the apparatus, and at times by sharp hissing, brush dis¬ 
charges presumably from the building itself, and the general 
discomfort was increased by the possibility of .interruption to 
the lighting service and power supply from induced effect,s. All 
these conditions naturally contributed to the difficulty of se¬ 
curing permanent and conclusive records. 

As the collector-aerial could not be tuned to t he incoming wave, 
and responded only with forced oscillations, great, difficulty 
was encountered in obtaining sufficient induced currents for 
satislactoi y indications, except in the ease of unusually heavy 
dischni ges nearby, Otherwise, the photographic records wore 
exceedingly minute, and were moreover obscured by a heavy 
zero-line, resulting from the continuous rotation of the oscillo¬ 
graph film at high speed for the prolonged period necessary to 
insure the reception ol a x’eeord there being oi course no means 
of foretelling the occurrence of a heavy discharge. (hmscquenlly 
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visual observalions on the revolving mirror were found to be 
more satisfactory, though of course producing no confirming 
records. 


In August. HUM a. storm of unusual duration and intensify 
occurred and for a time appeared to be central over the locality. 


Throe photographic records in 



Fuu 1 Loan nin< t ( )scii.i.ck»kams 
Storm or A waist 25, HHS 

proper endured 0.0008 sec. The 
current, endured 0,02 see., giving 


'articular were obtained, which 
are reproduced in Fig. 1 as 
largely iypieul of the lesser 
records obtained previously. 

Referring to Fig. 1, curvet 1) 
is a typical example of a 
single steep-front discharge* 
from clouds to earth. The 
ral e* of initial rise* of current is 
too rapid to be figured with 
any aoeuraey from the record. 
The maximum value of the 
induced current as recorded 
on the film was 0.f> ampere 
(actually probably exceeding 
this amount), and the peak 
lat t er part, ot the decay of the 
indications of minor sustained 


oscillations above the* zero-line, occurring with a periodicity of 
about In,ntH) per see. Tins effect is unmistakable and, though 
not. previously photographed, had been noted in a few of the 


discharges observed on the revolving mirror. 


Turve (2) is a typical steep-front wave with five main and 


three supplementary peaks, of which the values are approxi¬ 
mately as follows: 
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These peaks are followed by a gradual rise to 0.042 amperes 
with indistinct indications of sustained oscillations of a higher 
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periodicity than in (1) for 0.01 sec., gradually dying away to zero. 
The total duration of discharge was 0.0181 sec. 

Curve (3) is a wave of totally different character. The* direc¬ 
tion of flow is from the earth upwards, but with a. gradual rise 
with indications of oscillations to a maximum of 0.18 amperes, 
which is reached in 0.0040 see. The current then starts to 
decay but in 0.0020 see. is interrupted by a sudden peak of 
0.121 amperes, and again in 0.0025 star by another peak of 0.009 
amperes. The total duration is 0.0129 see. 

A summary of all other photographic records is as follows: 

Total number of srparatf tiir.thargt’b mconlcd plmtogruplmmlly. At) 

41 with sittgk* peak:.. MS 

* “ “ “ * “ multiple u . i*j 

u u 44 41 “ “ rMnt'p witw-froiit. 2<t 

“ 41 “ 44 ** u sloping “ ". 2! 

Total mimbnr of positive* (from dmub to earth).. . dM 

44 14 44 41 negative (from narth to dumb).. , , 7 

Avrragn tluration of MS .single peaks. 0. fWRWJA :hh 

Minimum “ “ single* peak. . 0,0002 M 

Maximum * “ “ •* .. .., 0.0010 •* 

Maximum tluratiun nf muttipln tlinnhargc. u 0OM1 “ 

Maximum number of pp;vkr; in urn* tjmdmrgr. ti " 

in this tabulation Ilia limn* heavy discharges (I), (2) and ('.{) 
already discussed in detail are not included, as their measurements 
were not altogether comparable with the lesser indications ob¬ 
tained during the previous storms. For instance, the single- 
peaked steep-front wave (I) showed ;i. total duration of 0.1)208 
sec., but of t his the peak only would have been observed in t he 
.smaller records. This peak actually endured 0.0008 see., 
which agrees fairly well with t he average duration of 0,00005 see. 
found for the 158 single-peak waves, and we may assume that each 
of the lat ter may have had its own prolonged decay similar in 
general respects to that, of (1), but. which war, obscured by the 
broad zero-line of the oscillogram. 

In no records was there any indication of regular periodic 
high-frequency oscillations in the induced current. Had they 
existed, the oscillograph, of which the periodic time was 5001) to 
(>()()(), would have failed to respond. This was never the ease 
with heavy discharges to earth nearhv, though it. did happen, 
presumably for other reasons, with many purely inter-cloud dis¬ 
charges. Moreover, the static voltmeter could hardly have 
been expected to respond to high-frequency oscillations as it, 
did in the majority of eases of lightning discharges to earth. 
On the other hand, it is probable that the currents induced 
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in the collector-aerial followed in a general wav at least the 
variations in the t ravelin.; waves of the lightning discharges, 
smee sneh variations, judging hy the oscillograms, involved 

hiy'h values of ‘-‘j-- only in the ease of steep-front waves, and 

also for the reason that I lie damping effect of the aerial, whose 
natural period ot vibration was about 100,001), must have been 
very small, ll such was the ease, do not, the records obtained 
point..to the fact that lightning discharges are essentially uni¬ 
directional, noil-oscillatory, aperiodic phenomena, especially 
since the steep wuve-iront occurring in the majority of such 
discharges would account. for all the usual elfeet.s attributed to 
high-frequency oscillations? 

A point, in doubt is a suitable explanation for the occurrence 
ol multiple peaks, as in 2, and for the gradual rise of current, as 
in 2. In Hi.' former ease, the time intervals between maxima 
are loo short to allow l he peaks to be const rued as the so-called 

i elated discharges which are photographed as a sin pie flash 
hy a stationary camera, but as separate discharges along the 
same path by a camera, slowly rotated in the horizontal piano, 
notuhly in Hie work of Dr. 1!. Waller. Since the current 
rarely reached zero between maxima, these peaks may represent 
simply the result ol the “ progressive break-down " of the atmos¬ 
phere so■clearly defined by Dr. C. !», KfeiumeU, that is, of a dis¬ 
charge from point, to point. On the other hand, the slow rise 
ol current as in t.i), may correspond to the A discharge of Sir 
Oliver Lodge, brought about by the gradual budding-up of po- 
leiitial, possibly accompanied by the formation of brush dis¬ 
charges from buildings, etc., brilliant examples of which were 
noted in the storm during which these oscillograms were taken, 
or by the (urination ol striae gradually lengthening and pre¬ 
paring the discharge path, ll such were the ease, conversely, 
tin 1 /> or " overtime discharge.; " of bodge might correspond to 
t.he steep Iron! wave.. It should also lie observed that, the 
total duration of discharges as figured front the oscillograms 
seems greater than u tulle a-.sun ted on the basis of high-fre¬ 
quency effects, and consequently the actual discharge current 
may be somewhat less than generally assumed on the basis of 
dynamic effects, 

\\ hatever mas be the true explanation of such points as these, 
it seem,; reasonable Jo a ; unw that !h- most dangerous discharges 
are those with almost in,taut, rise to maximum value, both 
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un atvomu rtf the impart of the stroke anti the possibility of 
danpermw senmdury riiai:, 

! n v f; srt1 ;at n*\ of I’fumauv I^iam>:t■■ r p♦ \ 

M»r the laboratory work a lot ee-sampled oseilhiiinn trans¬ 
former was used with Leyden jars am! rniam, spark pap, ener- 
yj^’ti by a t lir*btbeyrle map,net ie leakage type \ rans» 
former, Interruptions took plane in 1 1 it- e» mdenser eireuit 
T>27 limes per see,, and a 12 in, i ! ,07 m.i spark of pood sub¬ 
stantial character was obtained from the se%*<mdary trans¬ 
former terminals, though for prueiiral purposes ibis was reduced 
to 20 in, {O.o not during the mvater par! of the work, My, 2 
shows photographs o f ibis spark taken with a revolving eamera 
indicating the utrunvun* of groups of sparks for each half-wave 
oi the bO-ev rlo supply, while I*ty» a shows an oseiljoyram of the 
cm rent in tin* discharge, i hi*', consists »it ain* main halb waive 
either punitive or nepatiw, with strop front am I with an average 
duration ot IMttftHH :tr. ( ft*11**w< d by on.*.* or two suppressed 
half-waves. This aemunent with t!sr oseillopraius of liylit- 
ninp discharges in tin* iiniM- of sinp wave front and short 
duration was considered uflimcm excuse for the employment 
of the 20-in. Uka imi spark in the wink to follow. It might 
be added that the discharge pjv umublv eorrespouded to budge’s 
H type, that is, was prod need suddenly and not by a gradual 
building-up of potential, and in tsuiformanee with this struck 
equidistant ball and point electrodes impartially, 

Preliminary work with this spark, directed vertieally dmvn- 
w*M d ftom t it Mills teal It ;d * elotid 'points j pendent from ti 
suspended metal "Howl", to a undid ground plate or a box 
°f Ary ur tut listened earth on which was plans! the modi*! of 
*i small building const rueietf ot past eh* *; t to I with metal roof 
and interior metal apparatus, pipe lute*,, electric lines,etc., on 
a scale of I in, to 20 ft.., with four isolated vrrtiea! lightning 
rods placed a short distance from its eorrters, led to the follow* 
iny genet td eoueluMons, .sonic of whit. h nr*.* of course self evident* 
{a) I lie building was in the r»frarest dmigm when the dtnehurge took 
plswe from one elom!. ,,mui! ple-rd dirceS-lv above it 

(h) I he lower this »loadpoint, Use more hk»dv Use building was to 
he Hlrm'k, it the light unitf n»ds were hm m %videly separated, 

ft*) An inoease f loin ease I»* hast* Hotel pome, tnerid v inrfe;Hed till* 
number of rodn likely i*< I -*e struck si runt! aue»aisly, 

(r|) I la ttimer the ithatd point to the htuldiinh llie greater the number 
of ml® which were likely to he mruck siimiltaueoudv. 
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(e) With one cloud-point, the farther apart the rods, the fewer were 
struck simultaneously. 

. ® With outside lightning rods of a proper height and at a proper 
distance, a model similar to the one tested could be protected with 
apparently 100 per cent efficiency. 

(g) With low or widely separated rods the introduction of a metal 
roof, not grounded, seemed to increase slightly the probability of the 
building, being struck, and at the same time seemed to increase the 
probability of. more than one rod being struck simultaneously. 

(h) Grounding the roof, if the protection was poor, seemed to in¬ 
crease the probability of its being struck, but if the protection was good 
such grounding seemed to have little or no effect. 

(i) The introduction of an intermediate cloud below the main cloud 
seemed to render one rod more likely to be struck if the intermediate 
cloud was high, but when low this effect was more or less neutralized. 



(j) While a horizontal plate or a mesh screen across the tops of the 
rods gave perfect protection, a girdle, when the rods were too widely 
placed or too low, was not entirely effective. 

These conclusions, though based on a length of discharge 
equivalent to only 700 or 800 ft. (213 or 243 m.),furnished the 
necessary information for the arrangement of apparatus in the 
following tests, which will be summarized as briefly as possible 
and discussed in detail later. 

Protective Efficiency of Outside Rods . Four small vertical 
wire rods of equal length were set up symmetrically on a metal 
ground-plate, equidistant from a central rod which represented 
the object to be protected and was adjusted until its height 
was just sufficient to avoid being struck by any of the discharges 
from the cloud-point directly above. This height expressed 
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as a percent of the height of the outside rods was termed the 
‘‘protective ratio’’ ol the latter, and is plotted in lop, .) f nr , t 
iked cloud-point, height of 20 in, ({).“> m.) above t he" pround- 
plate with varying rod-heights and lateral spacing from the 
central rod, and in I'ip. *> with varying cloud point height. f or 
different combinations of rod-height and lateral spacin'”. 

Effect of I m forfeit Grounding of Rods, The four outside 
rods were raised so as to leave slight air-gaps between them 
and the ground plate. Ibis was tried tor different rod-heights 
and air-gaps, but the effect on the protective ratio was almost 
exactly equivalent to that produced by cutting off from the 
tops of the rods an amount equal to the length of the air-gap. 

Rffcct of Conductivity of Mods. A long series of tests was 



made with rods of different materials, of ditl'erent, diameters, 
and with rods in which were inserted mud! inductances. The 
protective ratios of good conductors such as wires of different 
metals of various diameters were almost identical,and even the 
insertion of inductance, with and without iron in the magnetic 
circuit, did not seriously affect their efficiency. Poor con¬ 
ductors, however, such us green and dry wood, wood moistened 
with water, acids, etc., or rendered partially conducting by a 
leud pencil murk or by a carbonised streak resulting from a 
previous discharge, though frequently struck, failed to con¬ 
sistently protect any low object in their vicinity even the 
ground-)date itself. Also, in contradistinction to good con¬ 
ductors, when struck they arced over for their entire length, 
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wood being splintered and eventually ignited after the moisture 
and volatiles had been driven off or consumed. 

Discussion of Results. The function of a lightning rod is 
presumably two-fold: 

(1) To form a projection from the surface on which the lower charge 
resides, extending sufficiently above the objects to be protected, and 
thus present to the clouds a salient point having the same relative poten¬ 
tial as the lower surface. 

(2) When struck, to carry off the current of discharge without poten¬ 
tial differences in its length sufficient to cause the discharge to split off 
or be diverted to nearby objects. 

As regards the first function, it is evident that the rods, in 
order to maintain the same potential as the lower surface, must 
be of conducting material and should be preferably in direct 
electrical contact with that surface. Their conductivity and 
potential relation should be such as to permit their following 
sudden, in fact, precipitous variations in the potential of the 
lower surface and therefore should not involve any appreciable 
time-element, as might be the case if high inductance or capacity 
were introduced. Aside from this, a high degree of conduc¬ 
tivity would seem unnecessary. Poor conductors, on the other 
hand, such as dry wood, green wood, or wood with small wetted 
perimeter, though they might be struck in the natural course 
of events and the discharge follow along their surface in pref¬ 
erence to a path of higher resistance through the air, would 
show no consistent protective ratio, as was the' case in the tests 
on different materials and as seems to obtain in nature for trees. 

In order to fulfil the second function, high conductivity 
with low inductance seems imperative, though, where isolated 
rods could be used, the effect of lateral spacing should be con¬ 
sidered; thus if the distance from rod to building was as great 
as the height of the rod, it would seem that a rod of the mini¬ 
mum resistance to resist fusing could be used. 

As regards protective ratio, it seems probable that the rods 
are nothing more than shunt-paths for the building and its 
interior equipment. If the latter is in direct contact with the 
lower surface of charge, the rods should also be in such contact 
or should be increased in height somewhat more than the 
equivalent distance. Theoretically the former seems prefer¬ 
able, as one would be led to believe that rods not in direct con¬ 
tact with the lower surface, though of good conductivity, might 
under some circumstances lag behind the changes in potential 
of the lower surface and so suffer a loss in efficiency, though 
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this was not borne out by the tests on the effect of imperfect 
grounding. On the other hand, it is uncertain exactly what 
the lower surface of charge is. It is presumably not the earth’s 
surface, unless wet; it may be t he surface of permanent, mois¬ 
ture, though well-authenticated eases of discharges passing 
down mines, deep wells, etc., seem to point to the existence of 
even lower charges; in any ease it is probably of gu tK j c . on _ 
ductivity,as there seems to be no evidence of ‘‘"inter-earth 
corresponding to inter-cloud discharges. 

The curves for protective ratio tend towards a constant 
value independent of cloud-height, seeming to indicate' that 
only the lowest part of the path of discharge is affected by the 
rods. The geometrical relation between the length of the 
discharge path from the cloud-point to the building and front 
the cloud-point to the rods is given by the formula 

, r d tail a . .. 


where II r = height .of rod in feet. 

Up ~ height of building in feet. 
d — lateral distance from highest point of 
building to rods, in feet, 
ft angle subtended from cloud-point by 
r<1,! and highest point of building, 
this obtains only for small values of Ui) but was found to 

stmt T- tin ^'^hneuta^results by the addition of a con' 
stant A — 0.11, making the formula 

H f - d(^±^} ^ | 

It seenis apphcahlc to the conditio,, of four rods surround- 
mg a building where - or < //,. I, should be noted that 

LTndTh n ° r faC - 0r e f ° r than in the angle 

(a) and therefore indicates that the results of laboratory tests 

ditions iMr ^T' T” r iKht ,M ‘ “I'Pliwil*!** to natural eon- 
p t \ f , thc SCaki of mduetion was observed. 

Probability oj Being Struck, To test the eflicaev of the usual 
argument that lightning rods •• attract " lightning ami so in¬ 
crease indirectly the danger to the building, a long series of tests 

t0 "**' “ >«* - niinimmn 

length of lightning discharge of 3000 ft. <»H m.) in mountain- 
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ous districts. Very small models of the building selected 
(48 by 32 by -11 it. or 14.(5 by 0.7 by 12.4 m. actual) were placed 
centrally on a cardboard target representing a circular area 
of GOO it. (182.8 m.) radius, and this on a somewhat larger 
ground-plate with cloud-point, directly above. The “ prob¬ 
ability of being .st ruck was considered to be the number of 
discharges that fell entirely or in part on the building, lightning 
rods or within the area subtended by the latter, and was ex¬ 
pressed as a. percentage of the total strokes falling within the 
600-ft. (182.8-m.) radius. 

Summarizing the results, it would seem that the erection 
of a building of non-metallie construction of the size in ques¬ 
tion, without, contents, increased the danger to the plane area 
only slightly (4 per cent) until the building was wet, when the 
“ probability of being struck ” was increased 22 per cent (net). 
If a metallic building was erected instead, the “ probability 
of being struck " was increased f»8 per cent, or if the building 
was grounded, G2 per cent.. When metal apparat us was installed 
in a non-metallie building the “ probability of being struck ” 
was increased 12 per cent to at) per rent depending on the height 
of the apparatus, and if the .apparatus was grounded 20 per cent 
was added in the ease of the lower equipment, but apparently 
nothing in the ease of the higher equipment. On the other 
hand, the addition of a short, metal ventilator to the grounded 
apparatus increased the “ probability of being struck ” 30 per 
cent more. 

When a met al roof was added to a non-metallie building 
containing metal apparatus the u probability of being struck *' 
increased only slightly, whether the building was wet or dry, 
but when this roof was grounded, the " probability of being 
struck was increased 12 per cent to nil per rent, depending 
(inversely) on the height of the grounded metal apparatus 
inside*. 

With a non-metallie building with non-gruunded metal 
apparatus and four outside lightning rods 70 ft. (21.2 m.) high 
and located about 50 ft. (15,2 m.) from the corners of the build¬ 
ing, the M probability of being struck " was increased 28 per 
cent to 54 per cent, depending on whether the building was 
weldor dry. With a grounded metal roof installed, the M prob¬ 
ability of being struck*' was increased only 12 per cent, and 
if the metal ventilator were ins!ailed the net increase in 14 prob¬ 
ability of being struck M would probably have been even less. 
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Ft is these latter conditions that are of particular interest 
in determining how much the danger from light ning to the huild- 
j n F ' n ({uestion, which was of non-metallie construction, was 
increased by the erection of rods and apparent lv in this’case 
the rods “attraeted” about lb per cent to At) per cent more 
strokes.. On the oilier hand, if tlie building had had a metal 
roof, if it were equipped with metal apparatus reaching nearly 
to the top, or if its exterior were wet with rain, the effect of the 
rods would be to add very little to the “ probability of being 
struck. ” Moreover, it should In* noted that these tests were 
made not only under the conditions of an isolated building on 
a. plane area, but also with the cloud-point directly above;’ the 
building tt combination very unlikely to occur in nature" 



m. t; -pKniuiiimv o. Hmnc, Smock Knur, or D, s . 

1*1, I,M l‘. % {', 


I he client oi the position o( the cloud point, is shown in Fig,6, 
m which the " pmbabilil\ of being struck " is plotted against 
(lie horizontal distance I rout cloud point to building. 


1 NVKStlOATiON' UK SKCONIiAKV lil'KKCTS 

In order to reproduce •wcuudarv effects iu ;t model building 
on a scale sufficiently large to be visible, an arbitrary standard 
of 1 m. (2,.)| cm.) to 2 ft, ftlb.<) em.) was adopted, This allowed 
t u xxm of *i motld oi suilU'iont six,** to pormit Uu* must ruction 
of interior apparatus with rettsottablc accuracy of detail, and, 
though the relative length of cloud discharge was diminished 
lit piopoitiou, it was Felt. that, this, while increasing the intensity 
oi static inductive effects, would not affect dynamic inductive 
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effects, since in any event, the upper part, of a vertical discharge 
would have little influence because of the narrow angle sub¬ 
tended by it. On the other hand, for dynamic inductive effects 
it was desirable to have the current of discharge as great as 

possible and the factor d J as high as that, of lightning. 

Tin* model building war. const runted of wood with one side 
open and was completely equipped with metal apparatus, in¬ 
cluding pipe lines, electric lines, etc., extending for some dis¬ 
tance outside, all metallic parts hieing separately removable 
and practicable to interconnect, and ground. It" was placed 
directly on an extensive gmund-plate with the metal “ cloud " 
above. Secondary discharges were noted by eye or by the use 
of a small exploring spark-gap. 

Sialic I ml ii flirt' fifjWts. Tests were made without, direct 
discharge other than brush from the cloud. Secondary brush 
and sp.uk disehai ges were noted inside the building and the 
following somewhat obvious general conclusions were reached: 

(;i) All eunditeliug Mirt.iiv:. net thoroughly grounded, when exposed 
t,r> the. influent'*' "I a charged elmid immediately overhead, act]trim a 
potential against ground vvtii, It lit,reuse,.; with the height, of the eon- 
duclii‘ 4 * surfan* abovr ^ruini*!. 

<M A t!ilTt*ri*mr «4 j»*fstial will rxiM b.*i\viM*n all ntmhwimg «ur- 
farcs nut, Iwarin^ tin* Nairn; avwajjr spatial ivlaliun in th»* Hurt *stati<* 

I iu m’uuml *»i to tioarby pruumlfal objivts. Siiuh avt*rujgt* spatial 
ivlation is. tlfhu mimt} hy than 1 It •» ami si/a* as Will as distant'** from 
ground «*r m'mtmkd *?•. 

(v) rumimtitw MHldMb in a vrrisra! phm* whifh wimld mitpim* 
imift.it'ally no pnfmtial from tfimr p»ration in tin* dwCrostatm field may 
a f Itaijy I rum f .hr trifI»***u| adiata'iii ofpuy !:s, 

(*ll Tim yjMii5t»hi4* uf rumlm-tinn Mirfw wtimrally inwasus tin* 

*4 sparlm from adtarru? mm munmlrd surfatrivi 
(**) ^ui«‘r< uwift lilt*: u»lju*vm »■ umlm f inj» surfa<M*s ran pivvimt d*f 
fmtnw*:; uj pnlnitia! h* iwrris f.ltnn I ml. may inrivaar l!w h-mlftwy of 
tla* lovvvM. sml an' tndaMvr I * * iu aiv iu . 

cfj I)ia>‘ha.rgfa l-mid lo talm Mm bimi'U'sf path* an*I largt* surfaut>s in 
tin* hujuamf al ;4am* should br mifiruiima Uai or ^ruumlrd at mon* 
than our i *1 tint 

£r) A yroumb'd roof an-1>, an ?4mdd fta obbsiH hmmath it ami **v*m whan 
puurly groumlftl dtmtm 4w, tin* pofrnlial bmwrnm thmn, hut potentials 
ntn 1m inUodm a*d b* low it hy * umlui'turn whuh extend inward from tin* 
outside, provided limy am uf ?udlieirtii eapueity, 

(h) StM.rnn.lary dirteh;ii>:e;t may mvur from the m Idea rhar^o of an 
overhead elond or from its i.luwhar^e, Tin* dsia:hat>;e in any rant* follows 
t4u.^ natural frequwitty of Hie eiremt and tamstapiwUly may b*n*fmn* 
oscillatory, t hou^h this »ojidipon is improbably in tin* ordinary interior 
apparatus, excepting only elretrieal equipment. 
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(i) The effect of adjacent IwMniim rtuls is ?.< diminish the intensitv 
of secondary effects, though for outside rods of reasonable height and 
spacing', the "secondary static prole, live ratio" is i.raetienllv in**, 
siderahle. - on ' 

Dynamic Inductive Effects. Tests for such effects were made 
1,0151 W1,!l ,5lt ’ discharge from the secondary <»f the oscillation 
transformer and with the primary current of the latter carried 
down a vertical roc! close to the mode! building. In the latter 
ease the current was calculated to be approximately equivalent 
to ;i lightning discharge of over 100,00(1 amperes maximum 
valtu' with a halt-wave duration of approximately 0.000005 see 

a condition far more severe than any indicated by the oseil- 
ioKraph storm-records. !n no case could dynamic inductive" 
simrks be obtained, though occasional static sparks were pro¬ 
duced in unbalanced partially rinsed loops. This failure was" 
attributed to the comparatively small area of the partially 
dosed loops formed by the various equipment and by the fact 
that neither these loops nor vertical conductors could be "tuned" 
to the magnetic waves and consequently responded only with 
forced oscillations When it is considered that with a high 
aerial of large capacity such as described in the first part of this 
paper, currents of only a fraction of an ampere were obtained 
with comparatively nearby discharges, it. does not, seem un¬ 
reasonable that the dynamic inductive elfeets in a small model 
building should be insignificant as compared with the static 
inductive effects, 

() KtNIiH At, RtiCOMMKNIMTlnNS KOK I’HOTKCTIVK SYSTEMS 

As a result of this work, the general recommendations for 
the protection of manufacturing and storage buildings where 
such protection is justified either by the impracticability of 
the operators always leaving the building during a storm, or 
by the value of the building or the character of its contents, 
consisted in a series of vertical isolated rods of iron pipe placed 
outside and mu rounding the buildings, and grounded to annular 
conductors buried in the earth at least as low to, the water pipes, 
with extensions running out radially at the corners; metallic 
roof projections such as ventilators to be eliminated as far as 
possible; metallic roof and floor coverings to be grounded at 
their salient angles; overhead pipe-lines and other metal con¬ 
ductors to be grounded at intervals and also where crossing the 
annular conductor; lightning arresters for outside electric lines 
and also for the lowest points of the building wiring (to remove 
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statu; charges); complete interconnection and grounding of all 
metal objects in the interior. 

I his .paper has Invii prepared for the purpose of stimulating 
dtscuss.on and further mvestigation along similar lines, rather 
than for the advancement of any new theories. Others for 
example, Sir Oliver Lodge and Prof. Elihu Thomson, have 
already pointed out that lightning discharges may be non- 
osedkitory and yet produce all the effects that seem to have 
led to the assumption that they are oscillatory in character. 
As lor the laboratory investigations, both on primary and in¬ 
duced clients, it is recognized that these could have resulted 
in lurther and more certain conclusions had they been pursued 
wdh the aid of larger apparatus such as is probably readily 
available to others, and to these the hope is expressed that 
they may become further interested in the investigation both 
of htfhtnmtf dmeharnoa and ot sparks produced artifically in 
the laboratory, as well us their interrelation with its bearing 
on the protection of buildings, » 
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Discussion on “ Sumk Investigations on Lightning Pro- 
tkction fur Bcimunus " (DkBi.ois), Washington D C 
April 2*1, 191 1. J " 


E. E. F. Creighton; There has been very link* work dune on 
the direct study of cloud lightning, and therefore this paper may 
he considered as a turning point. There is no commit tee at the 
present time of tin* Ameriean Institute of Electrical Engineers 
or ot the National Electric Light Association which will give this 
subject the study that is needed. Perhaps tin* problem is im¬ 
portant enough to receive the attention of the Bureau of Stand¬ 
ards, and it would be an excellent one for that bureau to take up. 
It requires not only an organization of trained laboratory men 
but also men who can develop instruments as they are required 
by the conditions that become apparent. 

One very important point that has been discussed many 

times is the natural frequency 
ss u * the lightning stroke. A 


• 7 7 great t many of the great 

/' 1 y , scientists of tin* world have 

T ; » . . .« discussed it I think Pro- 

y.Wy •)('/' lessor Thomson has given a 

iiuml>er i»l disenssions on it, 
and also Dr, Kteimnetz, and 
the matter is still held in 
abeyance. 1 do not think 
that the work done with the 
oscillograph can prove either 
that the frequencies are high 
or are low, because the oscillo¬ 
graph will not respond to these 
, lt , ( high frequencies, although it 

will respond to the summation ot them, I have obtained in¬ 
stances of summation in the laboratory with live million cycles 
pei second, 1 his discharge through the oscillograph gives a 
deflection. Of course, what was produced in the oscillograph 
was the summation of the oscillations, giving the resultant 
quantity of^ electricity that had passed through the hi filar 
vibrator. I hcorcticully, I think there is in some eases a high 
frequency, and practically, types of lightning arresters which are 
sensitive to high frequencies ami not very sensitive to impulses, 
respond by discharging, showing that there is at times a high 
frequency in the lightning. 

I heoretieal analysis of the cloud conditions, will, perhaps, 
illustrate what part oi the discharge can oscillate and what part 
of the discharge cannot. Assuming that the electricity is freed 
at difTererii points in the cloud, as shown in Fig, 1 herewith, there 
will be a brush discharge from different parts of the cloud toward 
one centralized point .1 that is failing, and as it approaches that 
centralized point there will be formed vapors of sufficient in- 
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tensity to be called spark discharge. Up in the outermost parts 
of the cloud the electricity is drawn through high resistance, and 
all the laboratory experiments show that this resistance is above 
the critical value which will allow oscillations. The conditions 
of high resistance exist even in those parts where the blue brush 
discharge is just turned to a definite bright spark discharge. But 
somewhere just above the point A , around the upper part of the 
main bolt of lightning, the resistance becomes very low. From 
this region down to earth there is a good conductor to transmit 
current, which is surrounded by magnetic energy, indicated in 
the sketch by rings around the main bolt. There is also a high 
voltage from end to end of the main bolt which gives electro- 
static' energy. These three conditions, electromagnetic energy, 
electrostatic energy and low resistance, will naturally produce an 
oscillation. Then*lure 1 think there is an oscillation in the 
main part of the discharge path, but the discharge in the rest 
of the cloud could not possibly oscillate, 

George R. Olshausen: 1 congratulate Mr. DeBlois on being 
successful in getting any registrations whatever with the oscil¬ 
lograph in the short period of time of twenty minutes in which 
t his work was done, You must, remember t hat we do not know 
when the lightning is coming, where it is coming, and when you 
bear in mind that we only have twenty minutes in the whole 
sea,son to work in, 1 think it is very remarkable that Mr. DeBlois 
secured any results at all. 1 It* seems to think that these registra¬ 
tions cannot, be the sm called related charges. Professor B. 
Walter, of Hamburg, first took pictures by means of a moving 
camera,, anti showed t hat, in general, the lightning stroke consists 
of a great number of parts, showing that there is a so-called pre¬ 
discharge which breaks down the air, first going part of the way, 
and then proceeding a little further, and finally a complete flash 
is made. This first flash usually heats up the air and makes it 
more conducting t han before. After the first discharge there is 
usually a period of rest, and then there may be a gradual 
leaking of elect rich y along this healed part, which might make 
a continuous current for quite a long, time, and then there 
may be a series of intervals and discharges, and finally there may 
he a closing flash something like tin* residual discharge of the 
condenser. 

As to the period of the discharge, something ran be said in 
both directions, that is, for the unidirectional discharge and also 
for t he associated discharge. The experiments rna.de by Poekels 
in determining lire current- of a stroke of lightning, by means of 
the magnetizing effect on prisms obtained from the mineral base 
salt, seemed to indicate that the flash is unidirectional, and oc¬ 
casionally that they were not magnetized at all, and in that ease 
we may have been dealing with an oscillatory flash. Unde 
(liletlrotn Intist he Zvitsrhrijft) has made some calculations by 
means of tlie Maxwell equations on flu* frequency of a flash, and 
he comes to the conclusion that its probable frequency is some- 
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machinery, but. you get something. What Dr. Gishausen has 
said is true, it breaks away all over, and whether that is hard to 
see clearly or not, 1 do not know. 

As 1 said; this photograph shows an oscillation. There is one 
thing which is evident, if then 1 had been a different potential 
between the cloud and earth, or the free cloud, there would not be 
a lightning stroke. There must, be a. condenser, and in order 
to have a stroke it might empty itself out. You speak of the 
residual discharge in a Leyden jar, but you seldom find discharge 
going up tlu^other way* 'flic oscillograph will certainly show 
a current, if it does not burn out, or if something else does not 
happen to it, 

Elihu Thomson: The results Mr. DeBlois has shown are, in a 
large measure, explanatory of what has been my impression for 
years, in fact , as long as 1 can remember having any thought or 
dealings with lightning or lightning protection. While it may 
be true that within the path of the discharge! there may be 
oscillatory portions, I think I lit* main phenomenon is that of 
a continuous current. 

I arrived at t hat conclusion early in my investigations in this 
wise: I have been in telegraph offices when lightning struck at 
some place nearby, and have been near a telephone when light¬ 
ning also was nearby, and I found that the relays went click, click, 

click. They acted as if they had received a direct current.no 

high frequency, pun* and simple, would have induced such an 
effect in the relays; it would instead have jumped the relay and 
sparked across tin* terminals. 

So, also, everybody knows that during a thunderstorm a 
telephone bell is frequently rung which means that a current 
went through the numerous turns of tin* electromagnet. That 
could not be induced by high frequency, it was induced by a 
steep wave front and not obliterated by the reversal of the phase 
of the wave, as would be the ease with high-frequency effect. 

I quite agree with Mr, (Yeighton in the assumption that there 
may be in the length of a. long discharge to earth some parts 
where there is oscillat ion, but if 1 were to picture the effect, as it 
occurs to me, it, would be about as follows; 

I will first make* the statement that l do not think it is quite the 
thing to consider a cloud as a charged conductor. That state¬ 
ment I have made many times, it is not a conductor. It is a very 
poor conductor it is a, muss of fog, You cannot locate charges 
on it as you can on a tinfoil condenser. The cloud has plus or 
minus charges all through. They tend, naturally, to approach 
the earth, which has the opposite charge. 

Somewhere in this system, perhaps where the cloud dips down 
a little, over an object on the earth's surface a little higher than 
the! rest, there is a beginning of the breakdown. No doubt it 
begins as accumulation of a free charge and rapidly develops into 
a discharge. It discharges the lower part of the cloud, and as 
that begins to discharge, the rest of the cloud starts to feed into 
it, the cloud path ramifying like tree branches in all directions. 
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Many photographs, evt n thi* photographs r-lniwn on tin* screen 
a short time ago, show tw<* other discharges in the same Held 
line discharges, leading down thin way ami that » what are they? 
They art* the perspective projects u of the neiv nr h ss horizontal 
discharges miles away in tlie cloud ai d lVedi?,g t lie main discharge. 

i ha.ve era* partieular picture, which 1 wi-h 1 had brought 
along wit It me, which shows a tremendous di: charge in the middle 
distance,and then down to the far horizon of tin* picture, from 
this main discharge point, there are branching; til nhan.es which 
apparently lead away in all direction:.. It is like a great tree, 
the branches feeding, into one rna sive spark. New, if that 
feeding distanee is live nr even ten miles, a it mu\ ea: il\ he, t hen 
the limit of rate of breakdown being tin'* veined\ nf light, high 
frequency is forbidden, I mean by this that if flu* energy' is to 
oscillate through the whole length of tsdi a long path of discharge 
it cannot do so at a high frequetu v, !» r during a quarter wave it 
will need to travel say liva. mile: , The highest possible speed 
is light velocity, and even at. that speed the period is not 
above 9000 per second. 

On one occasion 1 heard a thunder dap wldelt had a true musical 
sound, like the sound of a bell, I uas convinced in that case 
that it must, have been a discharge of relatively low frequency', 

1 should say not mom than three hundred or four hundred 
vibrations per second, 

I have been asked to slate why it is. that hunts are struck by 
lightning so often, especially when they have moist hay, etc*, 
in them. They are .struck pretty often when they have no luiy 
in them, arid 1 do not kmuv that the moist hay has much to do 
with it. If they are struck by lightning while the hay is in them, 
they may be burned; ii they an* struck by lightning when there 
is no hay in them, they mas not be burned. I if course, the 
combustible material takes lire very readily. That may In* the 
difference. But lei us ask why is the barn struck primarily? 
Because it has one of tin* I test grounds that tun exist. The 
ammonia salts, the drainage from the cows and horses, soaks 
into the earth, and that form , a direct connection l.o the earth. 

1 hat is why the barn is struck, Why is a barn equipped with 
lightning rods, which take the charge directly i<> the ground, 
struck by lightning and destroyed? Because* no conducting 
ground outside the barn can tie compared to the splendid ground 
widely exists inside the barn, We would naturally expect the 
lightning to go to the best conductor, I he best ground on the 
premises. Let me emphasize this, It will lake the best ground 
on the premises, and that is within the harm The moral of it is 
that lightning rods should be anchored where the fust ground is 
abiuinab l r, in all msis something which is* quite generally for™ 
gotten in providing lightning protection. 

1. have very little confidence in investigations in lightning phe¬ 
nomena made with small apparatus like tire ordinary static 
machine. In the first place, you cannot imitate a cloud, no mat* 
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ter how you try, you cannot got any representation of it, by any 
machine. Among others, Sir Oliver Lodge made some investiga¬ 
tions in that way. 1 le used a copper sheet to represent a cloud- 
mounted below it little rods of copper, iron, and different sub¬ 
stances, and then concluded, because he got the snappiest spark 
with the copper, that copper was the worst material of which to 
make a lightning rod, and that iron was a very much better 
material. When we go back to the figures I gave before, and 
the photographs of lightning discharge I have considered which 

show a tremendous stroke of lightning falling on a house.the 

house is about 20 feet high the spark runs np to the clouds, and 
ramifies in it miles away, we ask What intluenee can a rod of 
copper or iron have on the character of that discharge; a few feet 
of rod on a few miles of spark? What is his conclusion worth, 
where the spark is miles long, and the lightning conductor is 
an almost infinitesimal part of the path? 

In regard to the residual discharge of the Leyden jar, we have 
taken that to mean that a part of the charge soaked into the 
glass, and that when we discharged the jar there was need of 
time for the glass to deliver the soaked charge to the coat of 
tinfoil. This leaves a slight charge which can give a residual 
discharge. It depends on a known property of glass, called 
soakage. We have nothing of that kind in the case of lightning, 
necessarily. 

»It is very easy to understand, it seems to me, why with light¬ 
ning we should observe repeated discharges down the same path. 
The first; discharge establishes a fairly good conductor to ground 
and some other charged portion (4* the cloud, more distant, now 
finds it easy, as it were, to take up that path anti discharge; but 
this will not be instantaneous. It takes some time, according 
to the velocity of light» for stresses to arrange themselves for the 
second discharge. Tims there is a slight interval before the 
charge reaches its full amount and takes the path opened by 
the first discharge, 

W. J* Humphreys; There is one point I want to call attention 
to, I will not go into a discussion of the entire paper, though it 
is very interesting to me, This subject has interested me very 
much’in the last three months, 'flu* point 1 have in mind covers 
one tiling which has not been mentioned, as a possible evidence 
against the oscillating nature of the discharge. We will often 
find in a discharge of some kind or other, going down, 
where there an* sin*rt breaks, secondary discharges going 
off from it in branches, just us we have in the case of the ordinary 
discharge between the terminals of an ordinary alternating-cur¬ 
rent machine. Hut when we examine these with a rotating camera 
we never find that, they come back in that way, they arc always 
going off in t he same* direction, whatever direction it may happen 
to be. You do not find succeeding discharges going in the opposite 
direction, which wo might possibly expect' -that we would have a 
discharge* going first in one direction and then in the opposite 
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Many photographs, even the photographs shown on the screen 
a short time ago, show two other discharges in the same field, 
fine discharges, leading down this way and that; what are they? 
They are the perspective projection of the more or less horizontal 
discharges miles away in the cloud and feeding the main discharge. 

I have one particular picture, which I wish I had brought 
along with me, which shows a tremendous discharge in the middle 
distance, and then down to the far horizon of the picture, from 
this main discharge point, there are branching discharges which 
apparently lead away in all directions. It is like a great tree, 
the branches feeding into one massive spark. Now, if that 
feeding distance is five or even ten miles, as it may easily be, then, 
the limit of rate of breakdown being the velocity of light, high 
frequency is forbidden. I mean by this that if the energy is to 
oscillate through the whole length of such a long path of discharge 
it cannot do so at a high frequency, for during a quarter w r ave it 
will need to travel say five miles. The highest possible speed 
is light velocity, and even at that speed the period is not 
above 9000 per second. 

On one occasion I heard a thunder clap which had a true.musical 
sound, like the sound of a bell. I was convinced in that case 
that it must have been a discharge of relatively low frequency, 
I should say not more than three hundred or four hundred 
vibrations per second. 

I have been asked to state why it is that barns are struck by 
lightning so often, especially when they have moist hay, etc., 
in them. They are struck pretty often when they have no hay 
in them, and I do not know that the moist hay has much to do 
with it. If they are struck by lightning while the hay is in them, 
they may be burned; if they are struck by lightning when there 
is no hay in them, they may not be burned. Of course, the 
combustible material takes fire very readily. That may be the 
difference. But let us ask—why is the barn struck primarily? 
Because it has one of the best grounds that can exist. The 
ammonia salts, the drainage from the cows and horses, soaks 
into the earth, and that forms a direct connection to the earth. 
That is why the barn is struck. Why is a barn equipped with 
lightning rods, w r hich take the charge directly to the ground, 
struck by lightning and destroyed? Because no conducting 
ground outside the barn can be compared to the splendid ground 
which^ exists inside the barn. We would naturally expect the 
lightning to go to the best conductor, the best ground on the 
premises. Let me emphasize this. It will take the best ground 
on the premises, and that is within the barn. The moral of it is 
that lightning rods should be anchored where the best ground is 
obtainable , in all cases —something which is quite generally for¬ 
gotten in providing lightning protection. 

I have very little confidence in investigations in lightning phe¬ 
nomena made with small apparatus like the ordinary static 
machine. In the first place, you cannot imitate a cloud, no mat- 
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ter how you try, you cannot get any representation of it, by any 
machine. Among others, Sir Oliver Lodge made some investiga¬ 
tions in that way. I le used a copper sheet to represent a cloud- 
mounted below it little rods of copper, iron, and different sub¬ 
stances, and then concluded, because he got the snappiest spark 
•with the copper, t hat copper was the worst material of which to 
make a lightning rod, and that iron was a very much better 
material. When we go back to the figures I gave before, and 
the photographs of lightning discharge I have considered which 
show a tremendous stroke of lightning falling on a house—-the 
house is about, 20 feet high the spark runs up to the clouds, and 
ramifies in it miles away, wea.sk What, influence can a rod of 
copper or iron have on t he character of that discharge; a few feet 
of rod on a few miles of spark? What is his conclusion worth, 
where the spark is miles long, and the lightning conductor is 
an almost infinitesimal part of the path? 

In regard to the residual discharge of the Leyden jar, we have 
taken that to mean that a part, of the charge soaked into the 
glass, and that, when we discharged the jar there was need of 
time _ for the glass to deliver the soaked charge to the coat of 
tinfoil. 1 his leaves a slight charge which ran give a residual 
discharge. It depends on a known property of glass, called 
soukagns We have nothing of that kind in the ease of lightning, 
necessarily. 

It is very easy 1o understand, it seems to me, why with light¬ 
ning we should observe repeated discharges down the same path. 
The first discharge establishes a fairly good conductor to ground 
and some other charged portion of the cloud, more distant, now 
finds it easy, as it were, to take up that path and discharge; but 
this will not he instantaneous. It lakes some time, according 
to the velocity of light, for stresses to arrange themselves for the 
second discharge. Tims then* is a slight interval before the 
charge reaches its full amount and takes the path opened by 
the first discharge, 

W. J. Humphreys: Then* is one point 1 want, to call attention 
to. 1 will not go into a discussion of the entire paper, though it 
is very interesting to me. This subject, lias interested me very 
much in the last three months. The point 1 have in mind covers 
one thing which lias not been mentioned, us a possible evidence 
against the oscillating nature of the discharge. We will often 
find in a diseharge of some kind or other, going down, 
where there are short breaks, secondary discharges going 
oil from it, in branches, just as we have in the ease of the ordinary 
discharge between the terminals of an ordinary alternating-cur¬ 
rent machine. Hut, when we examine these with a rotating camera 
we never .find that they come back in that way, they are always 
going oil in the same direction, whatever direction it may happen 
to he. You do not liud succeeding discharges going in the opposite 
direction, which we might possibly expect that we would have a 
diseharge going first in one direction and then in tlx* opposite 
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direction. In the case of the succeeding discharges, we will 
find m sume lew eases in exceedingly few eases, hut. in some 
eaKes v that there will he a I'eehle discharge passing elf in the same 
(inert,on. Sometimes it may he that there out directly > 
dozen branchesm all. This shows, since , he bran,-ldne inavorcw 
a second and third time, that if you had them oscillating von 
could probably j.ot. them going that wav, as well as tin's wav bm 
you do not find that, ' * ’ )ut 

. ln ,!u ‘ ( ' ;u : u of 'be lantern slidt-s shown a short, while ,w» there 
is one particular point in regard to then; that Dr. (Msh-iuscn 
understands possii.ly better than 1 do, hut 1 have had oeras'icm 
<> st.ud\ exactly the same phenomena. 1 feel convinced, with 
Uuse two discharges that come down, one apparently beintr 
instanUuurius and done with, and the other one that'repeats 
dselt, that the two start out in identically the same manner and 
m the subsequent ease the main branches break oft and divide! 
George R. Ol,slum.sen: 1 would like to say that these two 
iseliarj’es are entirely separate and tin- time between is 0.129 
ol a second. I hey have been calculated, Thev are not con¬ 
nected, they do not. ran down the same path. The time is cal¬ 
culated hy taking a photograph with the stationary camera, and 
at. the-same time with the moving camera, and it is easy enough 
to calculate the tune between tile two Hashes. ' ^ 

Professor Walter, of Hamburg, has photographed sparks hav- 
ii.p a hvqueney of OOO.Otm per Seeond. The trouble with our 
lightning photography is that we have a Hash which has a dura¬ 
tion ot a very short period of time, combined with high frequency 
ami m fry a 45 to photograph that we must he sure that the first 
reyistrafion is not wiped out by the successive flashes which may 

Vb, } !!lt ‘ !Vl , ulv l'" 1 -’ 1 our registration on a 

•me' Vn : ' <)Ilu ' t ! llu h,"f 'ha! hind, so that when we think we have 
any evidence of oscillations they may not lie wiped out, hy the 
succeeding flashes. ■ 

Trygve D. Yensen; A few years ago I became interested in 

! ' v f ’ r,,l ' ,s: ""' >'• J- Hei-g of the Uni- 
vtr.atv of Illinois to determine the eharaeter of lijylititino dis- 
< nirgt s. l.uimg tins investigation a lew preliminary experi¬ 
ments were conducted in the laboratory bv discharging sparks 
inin a static maelmie and bevden jars through a circuit eon- 
Uinmg a resistance, an inductance and a condenser in series, 

adf ,! JiTa H l f'i' o| iun .! < '^ by a s P ;tJ 'k gap. The spark gaps were 
adjusted, until the distances were found that, corresponded to the 

i 1 ;',, n K ‘ K m, r " SK l H '. rt ' sisla i» f hletmice and condenser respec- 
iluuZ'. U * ‘‘M'd’niients showed that the voltage across the 
mdtulance was practically zero, while that across the con- 
lH ‘ v<m,i . ,l ! r bntit of the apparatus. This result, 

In cahnilatinns, p< tinted Iowan Is a unidiroc- 

r * Although rKp(*riuitail r. wnv m>t conducted 

Deillo' nH< a, 'P ;iraUls - they confirm the results obtained hy Mr. 
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1 he main part of the investigation was carried out with appara¬ 
tus similar to the ones described above, but placed upon six 
separate poles, 40 It. high, distributed 100 ft. apart in an open 
held, the recording apparatus were connected in series with 
lightning rods thoroughly grounded and extending above the 
tops oi: the poles. This outfit has now been in the field for four 
years, and although lightning storms have been quite frequent 
the only record obtained has been of minute discharges across 
the condensers. Not. a single direct discharge to the rods has 
taken place. At one time a barn 2000 ft. away was struck by 
lightning and burned down, but even then the record obtained 
was only a small discharge across the condenser. Similar re¬ 
sults wore obtained from an outfit erected near my residence. 
.Hoc. the lightning iod was placed in a tall tree, extending SO ft. 
alxVve ground. 

Although our experiences have* bean mostly negative, they may 
be oi sonic* value* whom considered in connection with the im¬ 
portant results obtained by Mr, DeBluis. * * 

L. A. Dc Blois (bv letter): In preparing this paper the 
wnlei nia.cn* no assertion that tin* current in all lightning dis~ 
charKes was unidirectional, but pointed mcn*Iy to the fact that 
tlie comparatively lew records obtained on the oscillograph 
seem to indicate that the* currents in the particular discharges 
that occurred at. that time were in the main unidirectional.. 

Mr, (Teighton casts some doubt cm the action of the oscil¬ 
lograph under high frequencies, 11. so happens that; some special 
investigations were* made* by my sell along these particular 
lines. I found that the oscillograph would respond ballistieally 
to a Leyden jar discharge estimated at 3,000,000 eyries when 
passed across a spark gap into the instrument. (>n further 
investigation, however, it was perceived that the estimate of 
tlie frequency was entirely wrong on account of failure to take 
into consideration the resistance of the spark gap itself. When 
flu* length of this was reduced so that its resistance became 
inconsiderable* and the discharge current actually approached 
the estimated frequency of 3,01)0,000, the* oscillograph ceased 
to respond, except bv having its elements burned out without 
deflection^ When . tested at somewhat lower frequencies its 
working limit, so far as response to tla* oscillations was con¬ 
cerned, lay somewhere above 80,000, at which point it became 

impossible to obtain a record on the photographic film*.the 

limit being fixed by the sensitiveness of the latter to a rapidly 
moving spot of light of the intensity available. Since the 
summation o! a high frequency oscillating wave should be 
nearly zero, I cannot see why we should expect the oscillograph 
to act otherwise. 

professor Thomson has rated a number of very interesting 
points that have led him towards the unidirectional theory of 
discharge, and to these ! can add one which seems to somewhat 
oppose Mr, Creighton\s suggestion that oscillations could occur 
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more readily in the part of the discharge from clouds to earth 
than in the ramified discharges among the clouds. If a high- 
resistance telephone receiver is connected directly between a, 
wireless aerial and the earth, without other inductance or 
capacity, it will be found that discharges between the clouds 
produce a rough crackling sound, while a discharge front clouds 


at intervals 
B. Walter, 


<list inguished by eye, to 
Actually all these "hitter 


produce a rough crackling sound, while a discharge front clouds 
to earth produces a sharp clicking or scries of elieks at intervals 
suggestive of the ‘‘related M discharges of Professor B. Walter 
and which correspond, so far as can he distinguished by eye to 
the pulsations in the discharge itself. Actually all 11 la,kt,e r 
discharges, that is, the sharp elieks, arc preceded be more or 
less prolonged noises of the former variety, which, 1 imagine 
indicate the breaking down of the air in the body of clouds- 
in fact, the “progressive breakdown’* described by Dr. Stoin- 
metz. For the same reason 1 ascribe the sharp elieks to the 
disruption of tlit* atmosphere between earth and elouds, the 
sounds of which certainly do not suggest the existence of high 
or even moderate frequencies. 

I think almost all of us have become so attached to the 
high-frequettey theory of lightning di vharges that it is very 
difiieult to conceive of anything else occurring, Perhaps, also, 
some of the discharges in the laboratory which we have hereto- 
lore considered high frequeues are after all onlv unidirectional 
discharges of exceedingly steep wave front. After all, there in 
very little difference between the two, since the rapid rise of 
current from zero to maximum in the latter type of discharge 
is practically equivalent tot helirst quarter period of an oseillation, 
if its freejueney is suflieieiUlv high- Over and beyond this, the 
effects produced By the two will be practically identical except 
when* resonance conditions arc involved. 
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SOME SIMPLE EXAMPLES OF TRANSMISSION LINE 

SURGES 


BY W. S. FRANKLIN 


Abstract of Paper 

The paper treats of the true wave phenomena which take place 
on a transmission line when switches are opened and closed or 
when a circuit breaker operates. These phenomena are practical¬ 
ly tJae same m alternating- and direct-current systems for trans¬ 
mission lines up to say 150 or 200 mi. (240 or 320 km.) in length 
and therefore the surges which are described in the paper are the 
surges which take place when a steady voltage is connected to 
the line, or when the line is disconnected with a steady current 
flowing m it. 

The details of line surging which takes place under such con- 
ditions.are most easily described in terms of what may be called 
the ribbon wave ’ , and the first part of the paper is devoted 
to a discussion of the ribbon wave. Then a number of practical 
examples are described in detail. 

T^HE LINE surges which are described in this paper are so rapid 

X on transmission lines of moderate length that all the details 
as described take place during a very small fraction of a second 
and any change of 60-cycle voltage or current is negligible during 
the very short interval of time involved. Therefore the effects 
which are described occur in substantially the same way in direct- 
current systems and in alternating-current systems. 

The effects of line resistance and leakage on a line surge are 
extremely complicated; indeed, these effects cannot be expressed 
in finite algebraic terms. Usually, however, line resistance and 
leakage are small, and therefore a line surge on an actual-trans- 
mission line approximates in its early stages the character it 
would have if line resistance and leakage were zero. Line resist¬ 
ance and leakage are assumed to be zero throughout the follow¬ 
ing discussion. 

The complete solution of the differential equation of wave 
motion on a transmission line is involved in or expressed by the 
simple idea of travel 1 ; and the use of this idea is exactly equiva- 

1. This is by no means the case when line losses are taken into account. 
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li'iil to the use of the general analvtieal solution of the dilferen- 
tial equation of wave motion; namely; 

y “ f (.v - pt) j F (.v I ;■/ ) 

To solve a particular problem, the two unknown funetions 
/ and /*' must, he determined so as to satisfy the given conditions 
whieli exist, over the line at the beginning U 0), anti so as to 
satisfy the eonditions whieli are continuously impressed on the 

tmmmmmn line 

VUu 1 ..~‘™~ — 

line at its ends, in this connection it must he remembered that 
either of the functions / or /* may he zero or a constant, and it 
must, also he remembered that any number of separate solutions 
of the differential equation of wave motion ean he superposed 
upon each other toget a desired solution. Thus the heavy dotted 
line AH in Pig, 17 represents a eonstant initial distribution of 
current over the transmission line; ami when the end of the line 
in Pip,. 17 is opened, a long-drawn-out wave shoots out from the 





Showini; Voi.i AiiK r or Pm. t as a Pes< iion ok thk Timb 


opened end, and is repeatedly refleeled at. A ami /*. The super¬ 
position of the initial eurrent and any number of successive laps 
of the long-drawn-out wave gives the desired solution of the 
differential equation of wave motion, 

An interest ing example is to eonsider the eifeet produced when 
a vatiahle voltage e is applied to one end of an indefinitely long 
transmission line as shown in Fig. 1. The curve in Pig. 2 ex¬ 
presses e as a known function of t he time, and the wave that 
shoots out from e in Fig, 1 is shown "by the curve in Fig. 3. The 
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curve in i' 3 evidently Rives the correct solution, because in 
the first place the idea of travel satisfies equation (1), that is to 
say, the idea of travel satisfies the differential equation of wave 
motion; and in the second place the value of e in Fir. 3 is equal 
to the value of <> in Fir. 2 at all time's, that, is to say, the wave in 



^ 'Showing Shark of Wavk which Shoots Out from e in Pk;, i 

FiK’. satisfies tlu* condition which is continuously impressed 
upon the line at the end e in Fig. 1 , 

A deal idea ol tin* essential details of an electromagnetie wave 
on a transmission line may In* obtained with the help of Pig, 4 . 
1 lu k can ve II II in t he lower part, ol t he figure represents the shape 
of, the wave, t hat is to say, the ordinate y represents the current 
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furnnt 


Hh rhitvtfv j 
Thttrfjt | 
U'lir ; 
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rmrmt 
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Fig, 4' -Showing an H n kctk o m a <.«%*irn <1 Wavk os a 1 


Transmission Line 


in the wires at the point p or the voltage between the wires at 
tlu^ point />, and of course the curve IT IF may he of any shape 
whatever. 1 he dots in Pig, 1 represent the magnetic lines of 
foxce which are perpendicular to the plane of the paper. 

^ L Relation between Current and Voltage in a Pure Wave. The 
differential equation of wave motion on a transmission line 
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(when line losses are negligible) involves a fixed relation het Wl *en 
voltage and current on a line in connection with a traveling wave 
This relation is 


where /is the inductance of the line per mile, and r h the capacity 
of the line per mile. Hereafter the letter a will hr used for \/ 1 ■ , 

t: 

By proper choice of algebraic signs the relation between H and 
/ becomes 


m'-f ’ fpffhhd/d'd’lo'; " b.'lT * i ? *’’ 


ribh<m warn . ^ 

lua . 5—Showing the Rihhon Wave which .Siuhh* ( m i kkum a li.\i it uv 
wmeii is SumiiiNi.Y C'unnkctkji to no.. Km, ,* ,,,« |.,nk 

The voltage between the line wimt within the wave n rv.n |„„, nv 

voltage h t and the current in <mh win* within ttir wttvr i« mputi t«» /<,,* 

for a wave whieli is traveling In the right, ami 


for a wave which is traveling In t he left, 

tr ^ Q The R%b ! mt Wat ' e - Fi «' f> "vpivsents an indefinitely long 
tT? l T t0 Whidl « 1,;UU,, '.V has Itccil stllhlenlv eunneeted 
Assuming battery resistance to be negligible, the result is that 
voltage h and the enrrespnnding current f ( E/a) 
is estabhshed in the. line by a long-drawn-out wave vvhieh shunts 

case whTrh he J aUcr Y - „ Th,s is a «'»*!'?«• example «»f the general 

1S IS 6 mf fm mu "\ Y’ 2 (UUl :i ' ,f ,iu * •«“««»"• * ”* Fig. f> 

0 0001 29-93 t U ‘ n F,k - r> «*I>r«'Sfnts the state nf affairs 

0.0001 of a second after the closing of Uut The lung- 
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drawn-out wave in Fig. 5 may be completely represented by the 
heavy arrow at the bottom of the figure, if it be remembered that 
the arrow represents the existence of a certain voltage E and the 
corresponding current J at each point along the line. In most 
of what follows we have to do with what are called rectangular 
waves. A rectangular wave is a wave in which the voltage has 
everywhere the same value E, and in which the current has 
everywhere the same value I. 

3. Reflection of a Rectangular Wave from the Open End of a Line. 
The doubled arrow in Fig. 6 represents a wave which has been 
partly reflected at the open end of a transmission line. The 
voltage and current in the original wave are E and I, and the 
voltage and current in the reflected wave are E r and Irrespectively 
No energy can be delivered to the end of the line, therefore volt¬ 
age and current have the same values in the reflected wave as 
in the original wave. The direction of progression of the reflected 
wave being the reverse of that of the original wave requires tha t 

_ wire __ _ either voltage or current be re- 

open end versed, but not both. The total 

- —- f lme voltage at the end of the line 

E i E +E r can have any value what- 

. ) ever, but the total current I+I, 

X must be zero. Therefore I r = — / 

Fig. 6—Showing a Wave Partly and E r =E. Reflection takes place 

Reflected from the Opened with reversal of curre?it at the open 

End of a Line end a i ransm ^ ss i on 

4. Doubling of Voltage by Reflection. When reflection takes 
place with reversal of current and without reversal of voltage, it 
is evident that an excessive voltage is produced in the region 
where the reflected wave and the original wave overlap. Thus 
the reflection in Fig. 6 is with reversal of current so that E r = E , 
and therefore the voltage is 2E in the region where.the reflected 
wave and the original wave overlap. 

A wave is reflected from an inductive receiving circuit so that 
E r — E at the beginning of the reflection, as explained in connec¬ 
tion with Fig. 9. Therefore a doubled voltage is produced in 
this case. 

This rise of voltage due to reflection is important. Thus a wave 
may enter an underground cable with insufficient voltage to 
damage the cable, but if the other end of the cable is open, or if 
inductive apparatus is connected across the other end of the 
cable, then a doubled voltage will be produced when the wave 
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is reflected from the other end of the cable. If such a cable must 
not be subjected to more than 2000 volts, a spark-gap arrester 
breaking down at 1000 volts must protect the cable where it 
connects to an air line. 

5. Reflection of a Rectangular Wave from the Closed End of a 
Line. The double arrow in Fig. 7 represents a wave which has 
been partly reflected from the short-circuited end of a transmis¬ 
sion line. No energy can be delivered to the end of the line, there¬ 
fore voltage and current have the same values in the reflected wave 
as in the original wave. The direction of progression of the re¬ 
flected wave is opposite to the direction of progression of the 
original wave; therefore either voltage or current must be re¬ 
versed, but not both. The total current at the end of the line 
I + I r can have any value whatever, but the total voltage E + 
E r must be zero. 



-- * V A VJC, AWin I 

Reflected from the Short- Reflected from a Non-Induc- 
Circuited End of a Line tive Receiving Circuit of Re- 

SISTANCE R 

Therefore E r = - E and I r = I. 

Reflection takes place with reversal of voltage at the closed end of a 
transmission line . 

6. Reflection of a Rectangular Wave from a Non-Inductive Circuit 

connected across the End of a Line. The doubled arrow in Fig. 8 
represents a wave partly reflected from a non-inductive circuit 
o which the resistance is R. The ratio of voltage to current must 
be the same m the original and in the reflected wave, except for 
reversal of sign, therefore 



and 


E, 

I, 


— — a 


( 6 ) 
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These two equations define the 4 original wave and the reflected 
wave as pure waves, t he only kind which can exist if line resistance 
and line leakage are negligible. The total current at the end of 
the line in Fig. X is / + I r> and this current flows through the 
receiving circuit. Thu total voltage across the end of the line 
in Fig. X is E f* E r , and this voltage acts across the receiving 
circuit. Therefore, since 4 the receiving circuit is non-inductive 
we have 


/ + I r 


E + E r 

R 


(7) 


The original wave is supposed to he given, and tin 4 ratio E/I nec¬ 
essarily satisfies equation (5h liquations ( 6 ) and (7) contain, 
therefore, the two unknown quantities, E r and / r , and solving 
for these quantities we get 


and 



( 8 ) 

(9) 


When R a and then* is no reflected wave at nil, the entire* 
original wave* is swallowed up, as it were, by the* receiving circuit. 

When R is greater than a, there is partial reflection with re¬ 
versal of current; thus when R ** 3 a, we get E f ** § /% and 

Ir « - 1 /, 

When R is less than //, there is partial reflection with reversal 
of voltage; thus when R ** \ a, we get E r — | /£, and l f * J /, 

7, Rv tint ion of a Ribbon Hair from an Inductive Receiving 
Circuit} The solution of this problem is completely represented 
in Fig. 9 for tin* ease in winch R » \ a. At the instant that the 
head of the ribbon wave strikes the receiving circuit the reflec¬ 
tion is complete wit h reversal of current (E r *** E and l r *» — /), 
because an appreciable current cannot be instantaneously es¬ 
tablished in the inductive receiving circuit. Current; is, however, 
slowly established in the receiving circuit, and the reflected wave 
becomes weaker and weaker, passes through zero, and then grows 
stronger and stronger again, until finally we get that particular 
degree of steady reflection with reversal of voltage (E r « ~ | /£, 

2. The analytical nolutinn *4 this problem m given in Franklin's u Elec¬ 
tric Waves,*' pages lift* i 01, 
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and I T = 11) which depends upon R alone. The curves cc 
in Fig. 9 are exponential curves, and the value of the exponent 

R ^ 

is-^—• t, where t is the abscissa expressed in seconds. 

8. Transmission Line Surges which Follow the Switching on of a 
Generator. A generator of negligible resistance and reactance is 
suddenly switched on' to a line, and a ribbon wave of generator 


transmission line 


original wave 



original wave 


_ 

c_ 


! : 


1 

L 

I 

Jj 

11 

jI 

II 

il 


y I Jt -axis 

^current in reflected wave 


original wave 


final value 


> ] 

1 





i 



) 

x-axis 


voltage in reflected 

wave 


IL 


'E final value 
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Fig. 9—Showing Reflection of a Ribbon Wave from a Receiving 
Circuit of Resistance R and Inductance L, when R = J a 

voltage and corresponding current ^ = a ) shoots out along the 

line. Assuming line resistance and leakage to be negligible, this 

nbbon wave is reflected back and forth as indicated in Fig. 10 or 
Fig. 11, and by adding together the voltages and currents in the 
successive laps, a precise knowledge of the distribution of current 
and voltage over the line at any instant may be obtained. Thus 
thousandth of a second, the total travel would be 186 mi! 
(• 0 km ), and by dividing this travel by the length of the line 
we get the number of laps of the ribbon wave, with a certain 
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fraction of the next lap. By carefully reckoning up successive 
laps in this way complete curves can be easily plotted, showing the 
voltage across the line and the current in the line at any point of 
the line as functions of elapsed times. The ampere-time curves 
in Figs. 10 and 11 were obtained in this way. 

The ribbon wave is reflected from the distant end of the line 
with reversal of current or voltage according as the distant end 
of the line is open or closed; and the character of the reflection of 
the ribbon wave at the battery end of the line is determined by 



Fig. 10—Showing Wave which Shoots Out from a Suddenly Con¬ 
nected Battery, Wave being Repeatedly Reflected at both 
Ends of the Line 

the condition that the total voltage across the battery end of the 
line must always be equal to battery voltage. 

Fig. 12 shows what happens when a generator of negligible 
resistance and inductance is switched on to a transmission line, 
a non-inductive receiving circuit being connected across the other 
end of the line. Fig. 12 shows the case in which R = 3 a. In this 
case voltage and current are each reduced to half, and current is 
reversed by reflection from R. The character of the reflection 
from the battery end B is determined by the same condition as in 


1 



IMi 
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10 and 11, and this reflection is complete, hat lery resistance 
being negligible. 

Fig. ltf shows the growth of current at /Fin Fig. 12 and Fig. 14 
shows the growth of current at R in Fig. 12 for the ease in which 
R « id. In this ease voltage and current art* each red need to 
Intli, and voltage is reversed by reflection from R, 

9. Reflet turn at a Place where the Line Constants Change. An 


wire 


wire 

short •circuit t(l cml of , 

17 

. 

wire 




ribbon wave 

i F. 

.--., f[1 , llllif . . L _ 


c 

c 


-&* if 

* fl tl 

lie.. H 




3 


axis of / 


rum of growth of 
current at H 


axis of time 


Pig. II —Same as P,g 10 Bxcm that the D.htant Km, w ,„ k 
Line is Shokt-Cikchitkii 


important case to consider is where an air line e.mneets with an 

whIT;; r bU \ m 8h0Wn ltt A m-tanKuIar wave 

with voltage h and current / is partly turned buek or reflected 

from the end of the cable, and partly transmitted into the eable 
It is required to find the voltage and current values R r and Pm 
the reflected wave, and the voltage and current values R, and I, 
in the transmitted wave. 

There are two expressions for the total voltage* across the line 
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wire 


axis of time 


axis of time 


Fig. 13 —Showing Growth of Fig. 14 —Showing Growth of 
Current at B in Fig. 12, Current at R in Fig. 12, 

WHEN R - \a WHEN R = 
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' curve of current growth at B I curve of current growth at R 

Fig. 12 —Showing a Ribbon Wave Partially Reflected at R (= 3a) 
and Completely Reflected at B 
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at p, namely, E + E r on the one hand, and E t on the other hand 
and these two expressions must, he equal. Therefore 


E + Er ~ Et 


f 10} 


Also, the total current 1 + I, must he equal to /,. st , t | )al m , 

have 


1 I r -- It 


Furthermore, we have 


( 11 ) 


E 

7 


— -j- <t 


( 12 ) 


air line 



umierwmtntl athh 

/* ti-~b 

\ . .. 


> 


A ; > 

Fig. 15 Showing Wavk Partly Run.itetHt* At a Point wiii-hh an 
A nt Link ( onnkcts With an Umikkokih nh (’aih.k 


Er 



E r = " 


(13; 

and 

Et .. . , 
h - + h 


(14) 

From these equations we 

find 



i> b ~ a ,, 

lit m 

2b 

a -f h ' h 


T a - h , 

lr = 7+T • 1 

It - 

2a 

a + h 



J* sample, a wave in which K « HI2 volts and / « 2 
amperes (a - 70(> ohms) travels ulo 11R an .air line, and comes to 
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the end of a (•able for which h -- 100 ohms. I'nder these con¬ 
ditions E r = - 1000 volts,/ r - + 1 .a amperes, A, - -f 010 volts, 
and It + H.a amperes. 

j 0 Reflection at a Place -where a Line HmhcIic.s, h'uj.ld repre- 
sents a place where a line branches into two similar liner.. The 
doubled arrow represents a partly reflected reetane.ular wave, and 
the two transmitted waves are exactly alike because the branch 
lines are similar, liquating voltages across branch point, we have 

/■: b E r ■ ■ lit i w 1 

Equal iny, currents on t wo sides of branch point, we have 

/ | I, 2 1, ( 16 » 



Pui, lit ftimwtxu Wavi- Pakh.v Rmtrtwt ai a Huas< n hoist 

w Au< Link 


Also, for each individual wave we liavi 


E 

1 


E, 

1, " 


I a 


n 


1 a 


and from t hose equations we find 

Er fl li ‘»0*i If - } 1 / 
and E, » j E and h » l l 


( 17 ) 


(181 

( 19 ) 
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That, is, the reflected wave represents 1/9 of tin* energy of the 
original wave, and each transmitted wave represents 4 /{) „f tho 
energy of the original wave. 

11. Transmission Line Surges which are Produced when a 
Circuit Breaker Opens. When a circuit breaker opens, the are 
which is formed persists for a very long lime, relatively speaking 
and the open gap in the circuit is filled with a fairly good conduct 
mg material which slowly loses its conductivity. It is about as 
nearly impossible to produce characteristic line surges bv opening 
a circuit breaker as it would be to set up an abrupt wider wave 
in a canal by allowing a cubic mile of soft, mud to flow into the 
canal prism to stop a troublesome flow of water in the canal: and 
yet the moon, as a 00-cyele generator (tit) eyries per month!) 



Pit}, 17 

might produce a troublesome tidal wash in a large estuary while 
the attempt was being made to •* open-eireuit " the estuary in 
his Brobdingnugmn fashion! Let the reader consider this 
hydraulic analog carefully. It produces nearly all of the os- 
sentials of the electrical case. The conduct mg vapor in t he arc 

, ynuit breaker is somewhat analogous to mud as a dam- 
buuding material. 

Very little need be said of characteristic line surges in connection 
with opemng o switches, except, in the ease of verv long lines. 
When a line is short, or only moderately long, what takes place 
may he described quite accurately in terms of the simple idea*: 
of elementary alternating-current theory, where current values 
are supposed to rise and fall simultaneously throughout an entire 
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circuit. The formation of a long are between lint* wires in air, 
and the quick snapping out of such an ana is the only ease known 
to the writer where an electric wave dist urbance can be produced 
by opening the circuit of a transmission line of moderate length, 
and the essential features of this ease an* shown in Pig. 17. Im¬ 
agine the system to be short 'circuited by an are at the distant 
end I) of the transmission line, voltage being red need to a neg¬ 
ligibly small value over the whole line, and a large* current / 
established in the line. Tin* generator is lobe thought of as hav¬ 
ing a large indue!anee so that the generator eurrent eannot change 
perceptibly during tin* very short time required for the character 
istie line surges. When tin* distant end of the line is opened, a rib ¬ 
bon wave shouts towards the generator, is completely reflected at 
the generator with reversal of current, again completely retire! ed 
at the opened end /J of the line with reversal of currentand so on. 
The first lap of this ribbon wave wipes out the current in the line* 
and lays down a certain voltage E ( tit). The second lap oj 
tin* ribbon wave lays down a double voltage, and the original 
current. The third lap wipes out the current again, and lays 
down a voltage equal to H E, and so on. 

It must not be imagined that the sending out of a ribbon wave 
depends upon a continued supply of energy at the point where 
the ribbon wave originates, Thus in Fig. 17 the ribbon wave is 
superposed upon the initial current /,und the first Input the ribbon 
wave wipes out this current. Therefore, since the current is zero, 
then is no energy How at all from t he opened end. The second 
lap of the ribbon wave lays down the original eurrent / and a 
doubled voltage 2 E ( 2 a/), and this combination of voltages 

and current represents the How of energy irom the* generator into 
the line, 
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Discussion on “Some Simple Examples of Transmission 
Line Surges (Franklin), Washington, D. April 24 

J. Murray Weed: The steepest wave fronts which are 
duced in the practical operation of electrical .systems . m . . 

caused by the sudden making or breaking of a circuit' \ ( ]a° 
charge to ground would come under this classification -ilthoimh 
this may not constitute the making of a circuit w] e t is , • 

cncmt winch takes place by the rupt unity of air, oil or a mu* 
other dielectric would result in the reclaim.lar waves v c 
presented m Dr. Franklin’s uh . 1111,111 

velnrhv ,vf iS(/m papei When we consider the 

velocity ot lab,000 miles a second, it becomes obvimw n,., . 

phenomenon which is instantaneous, so far as our abilitv'to ine-f 
sure. time is concerned, may distribute Useffects ofi v t 

nwbdirft nUf k bv 0l U tnulsinisHi,m *»'**• Furthermore, it, is 
froiit min n 1 ^ hy ™.y “ perfectIv abrupt or sheer w v 

SSlvd!ivT < UC ? d a , ?' nuisn "' ss,<,n line, it would be verv 
rapidly decomposed, and that at a considerable distance from im. 

pomt of its ionuation it would have lice. >me eousi h ra 1,1 y laird 
We do have good evidence, however, that wave V , I 

piodneed which arc so steep as to ha d‘irna-*n»m* i n \ a ** } L 

ssssssssgi^pss 

notably K. W. Wagner I mvself lib t 111:111 ' vn,t<rM > 

publish in the near future. 11 ulml1 ' l" 1 !' 1 ' *<> 

1 h( v written discussion which 1 have i 

Mwwtat imrallrl to Dr. FnnkliN VV.VJ !l 

f k ™to«»i»ti,sui,j 1 . t -i.„ f i„„ v u!;,|“ 

thus matter will be of interest’ to those \ a , y ,,nr, ' st ' 

with, the subject ‘ 1 ‘ v\ho aie wore familiar 

««*w„... 

pure imluctmce, 11,,, reel, D Lr-i.’fr't'.V ''' "“'“'.'tonrously U. a 
that ,l « r<tt|,l!l1 Knwl.li ol current, such 


(1) 
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Considering now the relation between current, voltage, and the 
capacity of the line, we find similarly the equation 

E Co dy = I dt (6) 

where Co is the capacity per unit length of the line, The in¬ 
tegration of this equation gives 

li Y Co « IT ,(7) 

From equations ( 5 ) and ( 7 ) we obtain directly the time re¬ 
quired for the charging wave to traverse 1 the line, 

t = y Vu c ti (8) 

and since the velocity equals the length of the line divided by the 
time, we have 


V Ly Co 


From ( 6 ) and ( 7 ) we also obtain 


Since the first member of this equation represents the electro¬ 
magnetic energy per unit length, and the second member the 
electrostatic energy per unit length, equation (11) shows the 
equality between the electrostatic energy and the electromag¬ 
netic energy of the advancing wave, which is a characteristic of 
all pure traveling waves. The total energy per unit length of 
the charging wave thus is 


UP , C a lC 

" "j** ' ' ^ 


u p » c\ ic 


I his energy per unit length multiplied by the velocity of the 
wave gives the power absorbed from the generator. Thus, 
from equations ( 9 ) and ( 11 ), 


P - UP 


V 1*0 Co 


p \/ l y 

C o 


P - Co FJ 


v U c. 


(13) 
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So far as tin* generator is concerned, with an indefinite!v long 
transmission lino, this power is hot, just as much as though it 
had boisi consumed hy the resistance 

O ■ \/f." (14) 

V 0 

The quantity V , i s in iaot, rnoasurod in ohms, and may ho 

* it 

called tho wave resist a nee < »f the lino. 

From the equation (11.) or directly from equations |8) ami (7j, 
wo have a 1st> 

/ * '< 

,//«, A '» (15) 

^ O, 


Thus Oil mV, law may he applied to a transmission line with re¬ 
spect to traveling waves, and shows how much current will How 
into the line with a given voltage applied. Tins must he re- 
strietod, of course, to the initial period of charging the lints 
If wo examine a point in the line after the wave from has passed, 
wo find the constant current / flowing at the constant voltage /i f 
which is the generator voltage, supplying the power 

/' lit /’ A’tl U6) 

These values ot I* are the same as that given hy equation 1.131 * 
Now, if the venerator voltage is suddenly mincer! to zero, 
current ceases to enter tin* line from the generator, One might, 
ad first thought , expect the current i*•* begin to flow hack from the 
line into the generator, This, however, is not the casts The 
wave of current, and voltage routimtes to progress in the line, 
Tin* rear end of the wave is similar to the front end, except that 
the voltage K existing in the hue, here acts in a direction toward 
the generator, instead of a wav loan the generator, and we have 
here a counter e tm i, which e, away from the generator, due to 
the cessation of current in that inductance from winch tin* rear 
end of the wav** is passing, whereas the counter e, m. f, at the 
tront^of the wave is toward llw generator, due to tin* current 
entering tlit* iudnefamv which is in advance of the wave Kir* 
ehofiV law for voltage p ,; >af isfied at -both ends of the wave, as 
expressed for llie from end hy equation f4.h The same equation 
tuny he used for the rear end, 1 ml thr opposing e, tm fV are 
reversed wit h re .pee! f o the positive direct ton in the circuit, If 
we change signs on both sides of the equation to account for this, 
we have 

- I L » dy - - Hiil 


( 17 ) 
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This equation for the rear end of the wave may he looked upon 
as belonging to a wave front of opposite polarity, the front of a 
wave of negative current and negative voltage, superposed upon 
the former wave of positive current and positive volt age, and thus 
reducing both current and voltage to zero. 

The above deductions were made with respect to an abrupt 
or sheer wave front. If a practical generator, or generator and 
step-up transformer, of large inductance, Ini suddenly connected 
to the end of a line, the charging wave will not be abrupt, since 
the current I must grow in the induct ance of the generator. The 
growth of current and voltage at the entrance of the trans¬ 
mission line are logarithmic, as expressed by the equations 


and 



( 18 ) 

(19) 


where 2?o = \/ 7,“ is the wave resistance of the line, as found 

above for the abrupt wave, L is the inductance, of the generator 
and t is the time measured from the inst ant of closing t he switch. 
Substituting the value 

t = .V V U (■„ ( 20 ) 

these equations become 


E l ", 


e » E (I — c /. ■'} 


( 22 ) 


which give the current anti voltage at a point, in the wave dis¬ 
tant^ from the tip of the wave which entered the line at, the 
first instant. 

That such a tapered wave, or in fact, a wave of any shape, will 
follow the same laws as the wave with abrupt, front, and rear, is 
easily inferred by thinking of the tapered wave as made up of 
infinitesimal abrupt waves, distributed in time, or in space. 
Equations ( 4 ) and ( 6 ) can lie applied to each of these differential 
waves and integrated with respect to distance and time, giving 
in lieu of equations ( 6 ) and ( 7 ), 


di Y L» ~ de T ( 23 ) 

and 

de. Y Co = di T ( 24 ) 


All of these differential waves, therefore, follow the same laws 
of propagation, reflection and refraction as a finite abrupt wave. 
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Thus, the velocity of each element of the wave will be the same, 
and the same proportions are reflected, and refracted. The wave 
shape of the tapered or irregular wave, obtained by the super¬ 
position of all of the differential elements, is therefore pre¬ 
served, and the same proportionality will exist between the 
original wave and its reflections and refractions as with the 
abrupt wave; although this statement would have to be modified 
where the reflecting agent is reactive. 

Some consideration of the nature of so-called reflections of 
the traveling wave will make this subject clearer to those who are 
not already familiar with it. Thus, for instance, at the instant 
when the abrupt wave reaches the end of the line, we find the 
entire line charged to voltage E, and the current I flowing through¬ 
out its length. The condition at this instant is the same, whether 
the line be open or closed. If the line is open, since the current 
can not flow out at the end of the line, it supplies additional charge 
to the end of the line, and so builds up the voltage to a higher 
value than E . The question as to how high this, voltage will 
build has been answered by saying that the wave is completely 
reflected, with negative current and positive voltage, this re¬ 
flected wave superposed upon the oncoming wave giving zero 
current and double voltage. 

This statement, however, does not give the true fact, but a 
fictitious condition which is equivalent to the fact. The fact 
is that the line retains its charge corresponding to the voltage E, 
while the current I acts in the same manner as it would if it 
had been flowing through the line, with no voltage at all pres¬ 
ent, and were suddenly interrupted at the end of the line. With 
the building up of a certain voltage E' in the last element of the 
line, current must cease in the next to the last element. Other¬ 
wise the voltage would continue to build up indefinitely. Volt¬ 
age will then build up in the next to the last element, with ces¬ 
sation of current in the preceding element, etc. The voltage 
E l is acting in a direction against the current or the negative direc¬ 
tion, while an equal counter e. m. f. in the positive direction is 
produced by the reduction in the amount of inductance occupied 
by the current I. This balance of e. m. fsis expressed by equa¬ 
tion ( 4 ) with the appropriate changes in signs. Thus 

IL 0 ( -dy) — —E r dt ( 25 ) 

This equation may be looked upon as applying to a wave of 
negative voltage and positive current, traveling in the negative 
direction, and leaving the line charged, to the voltage E'. In 
the case which we are considering, the line was already charged 
to voltage E, so that the resultant voltage is now E + E'. 

If we change signs on both sides of equation ( 25 ), thus trans¬ 
ferring it to the other side of the wave front, we have 

-I'Lo ( - dy) = E'dt 


( 26 ) 
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T. hivS equation applies to the front of the fictitious reflected 
wave of positive voltage and negative current, which is sup- 
posed to be superposed upon the original wave. 

he same considerations which gave us the current which 
will enter a line with voltage E applied (15), will now give us 
the voltage which will be built up in the line by the current 
I j namely, 

E ' “ I (27) 

If reference is made to the fictitious reflected current, which 
is no doubt the more convenient, we must lake account of the 
negative sign, and (27) becomes 


. r . . = - f' K n ( 28 ) 

where /' is negative. v J 

. In . the case of the closed-ended line, instead of the line retain- 
mg its charge corresponding to voltage E, and the current I 
building up an additional voltage E', which is equal to E, we 
Imd that the current I is uninterrupted, while the voltage E 
is permitted to set up an additional current /', which is equal 
to I liquation (28) applies here also, but in this case I' is 
positive and E' negative. 

Professor Franklin has spoken of the effects of line losses as 
usually small. It can be shown that, as ordinarily considered, 
they have no effect m destroying the abruptness of the wave, 

y. ^ ' th °y feduce the height of the wave front in accordance 

with the equation 


E y = Ei e 


' 2 Cnx T 2 Kn / 


(29) 

where E y is the voltage at the wave front, /£, is the voltage 
with which the wave enters the line, y is the distance that the 
wave has traveled, g and r are the insulation conductance and 
the resistance per unit length of line, and 6’„ is the reciprocal 
of 7<„, and may be called the wave conductance of the line. 

1S ’ however,_another element of loss, and of energy 
absorption, which exists only in the wave front, and which 
does destroy its abruptness. The rapidity of this action 1 
\ a - V ° yg determined. The action referred to is that of 
hein„°- n’-,V 'f cun y nt at flie extreme front of an abrupt wave 
f, ,UI the surface, and becoming gradually diffused after 

•S J, a i V ? fr ° n o has passe f . 1 hiiw - f<’«»d that the energy sub- 
tiacted from the wave within the region wherein this diffusion 
takes place, corresponds to a resistance of 80 ohms. 

With a perfectly abrupt wave front this resistance will he 
e icctmi with respect to the total current at once, and so will 
decompose the wave front rapidly. As soon as the wave front 
becomes tapered, the extra wave front resistance will be effec¬ 
tive with respect to only a part of the current, at a time and 

y r a I ,SOr )0<l ih ; thm rcduccd * as well as distributed over 
a greater distance, or longer portion of the wave. This process 
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of reducing tin* energy absorbed, and distributing it over greater 
distance, g<>es <m ] >nigressively. 

A. G. Webster; To allay the doubts of the last speaker, 
Mr. Weed, who said that it was impossible for the corners to 
persist, I will say that that is absolutely true in real lines, but 
Dr. Franklin has the gift of making things very simple by 
maleing certain ;issumptioiis. 

Some of us are familiar with sound. It happens that sound 
waves are easier to experiment on than electric waves. The 
theory given by Dr* Franklin, and the theories advanced in 
the papers by Mr. K. W, Wagner, in which you will find a 
number of oscillograms, show these things, how you may have 
corners in a real circuit, though the comers round off, and the 
theory is exactly the same as the transmission of plain sound 
waves. You know that organ pipes correspond exactly to the 
circuit with a, certain amount of inductance, and with a certain 
amount of capacity, which is elasticity of air. Any wave that 
enters at one end proceeds to the other end, and Is reflected back 
if the end is open. If the pressure is that of the open air then* 
cannot be any difference, and the pressure wave is reflected 
back. So, if the end is open there can be no current, and 
the current is reflected back. On the other hand, if the end is 
dosed, there can be no displacement, because air cannot move 
against a wall, it being a longitudinal wave. If the electrical 
wave has an open end when* there is no current the potential 
is doubled. Say that a wave runs back and forth in this tube, 
it is different at the two ends anil has to go back and forth 
four times before it gets to its former condition, and, there¬ 
fore the wave length will be four times the length of the tube. 

Twenty one years ago I made some experiments on these 
surges, not on a cable, for I had nones but on a wire some five 
or six hundred feel long. On tin* basis of my experiments 1 
announced that 1 would present a paper at the International 
Electrical Congress in Chicago, in !893, spoken of by President 
Mailloux earlier this evening. I made a few experiment s, enough 
to justify me in sending in the title of the paper, but as it de¬ 
veloped,' they were not enough to justify the preparation and 
reading of a paper, so I withdrew it. The apparatus with 
which to conduct the experiments was made, but on account 
of mechanical difficulties it was put aside. Since Dr. While- 
heat l asked me last week if i would speak on this paper, 1 have 
put up a tv ire again, and made further experiments. I may 
say lhat all of Mr, Wagner's experiments wen* made on an 
artificial line, a very remarkable line made of coils and con¬ 
densers and representing all sorts of cables and all sorts of 
lengths, and his conditions, though simpler, are more like 
reality than Dr. Franklin's, for he allows you to put in a damp¬ 
ing term. My own experiments have borne out the same 
idea. Such a wave, instead of being a ribbon wave, falls oil, 
as was stated by the last speaker, There is a corner on it, but 
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this corner rocs along with the velocity of light, aiui when it 
has reached a given point, it has fallen off bv a definite fraction 
I showed the proof of that in my hook some seventeen years 
ago I lie theory was given some twenty-five to thirty years 
ago by Oliver Heaviside. ' * 

1 his line that I speak of was merely a copper wire strung tin 
and a charge is put on. The other end of the wire, which has 
been brought back by a sufficiently remote route, is connected 
with an electrometer, and about two-millionths of a second after 
tins discharge has been put on the electrometer is disconnected, 
i ne tiimg is done again, moving the micrometer up so ns to make 
it, say, a millionth of a second, but as this line was only three 
hundred meters long, it took a millionth of a second to tmverse 
it, and you see the instrument is put under very serious de- 
manas, and I am free to say it is not sensitive enough to give 
satisfactory performance on a very short line. I would like 
to have a line two or three miles long. A battery is put. on here • 
we will say it is positive. You can easily see that the 
electrometer can give absolutely no negative readings unless 
there are surges. As a matter of fact we get. a certain numluT 
ot positive readings scattered around, hut we get. some negative 
readings, at least half as big as the positive readings My 
instrument is not perfect, lmt it. is sensitive, it will measure 
to. one two-millionth of a second, hut it will not do the same 
thing for one ten-millionth of a second. If I had a louver line 
I could show these things in a better experiment. That' is the 
STT? 1 f'o U .\ (, ° tw ™ty-one years ago I did not, for- 
positivo results * mJ °’ kst wwk 1 « ot wIl:tt 1 »«‘y call 

As has been said, in a real line the wave goes to 1K0.000 
miles per second, but few lines are as long as that. These ! hings 
happen quickly; that they are real no one doubts; that the 
potential may be doubled and climb up by steps, etc., all those 
things are a consequence of theory. 

In these papers of Dr. Wagner’s you will see real oscillo¬ 
grams; the whole thing is very dear* There is a charge put 
on a resistance, the potential rises immediately, falls a'litlle 
5 SZ!’ a,1< | conK W 1,;ic ' k . end so on, and this approaches 
smno Tp ’ 1 ? ,on tlK ‘ Potential goes down, bv successive 

but T nr,— 1 * ” 0t A ! l T ul U T>J l was "» ™ imitation limy 
but I presume everybody here believes a statement of Prof 

Hues do^St “il ’' 18 fmU1 iliH experiments, that such 

lmcb do imitate the real lines to vreat wrfVedion nrovn!<*d < m* 

coils arc subdivided finely enough 1 ’ , ’" ,VUl “ 1 tlll ‘ 

that Sif HHle * E1Ii 1 ! 1,y l( -' t , L( ' r): ' i do,lot with the author 

wit " . .. <* 

In a case which occurred some time ago, at. the station where 
trAIr ntCr 1S ’ 110 •‘’Witcliing-ofT of a hank of three single-phase 
transformers, connected in delta on the primary, for supply- 
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ing a 750-kw. synchronous converter, resulted in wrecking 
the switch and almost wrecking the cell structure. The trans¬ 
formers were only energized at the time, the converter being 
shut down. 

The supply was at 6600 volts, 25 periods, with one phase 
earthed, the neutral of the generator being insulated. Between 
the switch and transformers were approximately 90 ft. of three- 
core, paper-insulated, lead-covered cable of 0.075 sq. in. sec¬ 
tion. An examination of the switch, or what was left of it, showed 
the appearance of an arc having been broken, but it was ex¬ 
tremely doubtful. 

However, doubts were soon put at rest, for, shortly after¬ 
wards, one of the transformers, which had the appearance of 
an arc having taken place inside it, was disconnected and a 
generator was run directly upon it. The connection between 
the generator switch and the transformer was made with 7/16 
stranded cable, one pole being grounded. On reaching 6600 
volts, the generator switch was accidentally opened, with the 
result that the switch was wrecked, this wrecking taking 
place across the terminals outside the switch. An examina¬ 
tion of the switch contacts failed to show any sign of an 
arc having taken place, and the transformer was later found 
to be all right. 

Further tests were carried out with an oscillograph, when 
it was found that the voltage rise was approximately 5| times 
normal, when the switch was opened with these transformers 
on magnetizing current alone. 

Perhaps the author will be able to give a reason for the oc¬ 
currence. Allowing that in the first instance an arc was drawn 
out and that the condenser effect of the cable was sufficient 
to quench it suddenly, the cause is not so self-evident in the 
second case. 

However, the point I wish to bring forward is, that even in 
the case of the shortest of connecting lines between the generator 
busbars and the apparatus that is connected thereto, there is 
every possibility of these surges taking place. 
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A MILLIAMPERE CURRENT TRANSFORMER 

HY 1CUWAKU MIC NXMTT 
A list U ACT or 1*AVI*.It 

(1) It is |m< int«*»I * *ut that by the use *4 a funvut ttansforiucr 

having a primary t*> |;tr y eurrerst rat i< * *4’ tin* * * i»I * • r of l to 

100, n;;»'ill'ran hr * >biaiue»l nf 1 hr fhatyin)* *mnent *4 a 
single hit*!* tension insulator mi* of a few *4 hinh tension trams 
mission liiir; that is, osrillorrams <4 r intents o| the order of U.l 
to 0.5 milhaiupro* uiav hr obtained, 

(2) Thr draw :u,\ and spreifieutinit air )»iven hu a transformer 
fur litis purpose, 

(it) Thr transformer tel.it ions are dismissed; thr methods of 
ileUtrmimnn thr transformer constants are outlined, ami thr per¬ 
formance t 4 transformers eonslniele.d in accordance with thr 
sjH’i'itit 1 atum*; is d e t e n n i n e d, 

(41 A series of oseillo^rums is j$i ve.it t»* illusUruie warn 1 *4 thr 
upplieathm. of Ihr transformer, such as in thr study »*f eomna, 
in>'hdension insulators, ami leakage currents in evacuated lamps. 

I iNTHnnrrnaN, Pew husk op ruic Tuanskokmkk 

I N AN investigation m| thr merits uf wooden insulator pins 
and of tin* causes of pin rharrinjb conducted in HMIN for 
tin* Triluridr Power Company, tin* writer had occasion to run 
struct a current transformer which would permit of ohtuminp 
oscillograms of the displacement. eunvnt across a single hi^h- 
tension insulator, Sims* thru a similar transformer has hern 
vised to determine the effect of enfnjiu on tin* wave form of the 
displacement current leiwmi a 10 ft, (JV-m.i length of wire and 
a concentric 11 in. lUa.aOent.J pipe, 

Tin* first transformers wov designed to have a current ratio 
of 100, hut un test developed a ratio of only SOj iuoreover t it was 
evident that !nph harmonics were petting through the primary 
winding, as a displacement rnrrent from layer to layer. 

Computations, ha^-ier! on tin* assumption that the primary was 
wound in layers, hud indicated that tin* displatvmeut current 
between layers a! 00 cycles would he less than 0.2 per cent r*t the 
total current. After t he test, these computations were reeheeked 
with the same results as before, and for some time the discrepancy 
remained inexplicable. The cause of the discrepancy was event¬ 
ually discovered and eliminated only by a ehnure observation. 
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In view of this experience and of the merits of the transformer 
for certain lines of investigation, a description of the const ruction 
and characteristics of the perfected transformer would seem to 
be warranted and is herewith presented. 

Purpose of the Transformer. A deflection of one centimeter 
on oscillograms from the oscillograph used is obtained with a 



current of from O.Ofi to 0.08 peak ampere. Oscillograms with 
a peak deflection of less than 0.f> cm. are not. very satisfactory, 
therefore the smallest current, which will give a satisfactory 
oscillogram when passed directly through tin* vibrator of the 
oscillograph is 0.02 r.m.s. ampere. 

i lie displacement current at the working voltage from the line 


Pro. 


H.T. Trans, 



Vibrator (E), 



Vi bra hr (t) 




v 


2 Connections for Oscilloukam of the C’haruim; Current 
of a Wire 


wire to the pin of a single high-tension insulator is about 0.0002 
ampere at 60 cycles, that is, it is .approximately the same as the 
charging current of six ft. (1.8 tn.) of No. 00 li. & S. conductor 
at 34.6 kv. to ground. Oscillograms of those currents may be ob¬ 
tained by using a current transformer with a current "ratio of 
100 as shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 
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II— Description of the Transformer 
The construction and dimensions of the transformer are shown 
in Figs. 3 and 4. Primary and secondary coils are wound on a 
single hard rubber spool, the secondary coils being at the bottom of 
the spool. The magnetic circuit comprises a short bridge section 
within the spool and two wings of greater length but each having 
1.8 times the cross-section of the bridge. The laminated core 
is clamped between two maple blocks on which are mounted 
the binding posts in which the coils terminate. 



Specification 

Rating . 

Secondary current range 0.01 to 0.1 ampere. 

Ratios of current transformation 100 and 200. 

Primary current range 0.00005 to 0.001 ampere. 

Frequency 60 cycles. 

Resistance of external circuit 0.6 ohms. 

Reactance “ “ “ negligible. 

The 200 ratio is for use only in those cases in which very exact 
phase relations are not essential. 

Primary Winding . 

16,200 turns of 38 B. & S. gage enameled copper wire. 

















5/4 


Mean diameter of turn 6.3 cm. 

Total length of wire 3210 meters. 

Measured resistance 6050 ohms. 

I he wire is not wound in single layers but in “ seel ions ” < 
about 600 turns each with a layer of 0.04-nnn, tissue 
between sections. 11 

Secondary Winding. 

Number of coils 3. 

Size of win. No. 20 IS. & s. siik 

C^oil 1 has 1 layer of 27 turns. 

Resistance, 0.11 ohms. 

Coil 2 has 81 turns in 3 layers. 

Resistance 0.34 ohms. 

Coil 3 has 81 turns in 3 layers. 

Resistance 0,38 ohms. 

Coils 2 and 3 are used in series for a ratio of lot) and in parallel 
for a ratio of 200. iUUiU< 1 

Core. 

14-mil (0.30-mm.) silicon steel. 

Net section of bridge section 4.2 sq em 
Magnthic length of bridge section about 5 t ,i, 

Net section of each wing 7.7 sq. cm. 

Magnetic length of wing section 15 cm 
Flux densities at 0.05 ampere secondary: 

36 lines per sq. cm. in bridge. 

1 () « « « a a • 

4 whirs. 

Joints in the magnetic circuit, 2. 

HI- Tkanskokmkr Kki.ations 
T ig. 5 is a vector diagram showing the t,. r 

currents, vuItiiKcs, ml mgmk Ant whm’tiw'imwfimff H 

ill , • 1 , «rrait. Unless iilli.Twis,' st-ihsl 

of a " n!,ate “■ l "‘' m i " 1 

In this diagram, 

a : Z ”■ H r~. 

v J % _ u Picsents the voltage that must, be in- 

+T,C' ”T ,Wy " y Ul " «"*■ 

rl • \ +J r, thc re ««ltant of the two components 

■r 1 \’ m iaso WI< -h the secondary current and 

leadin « the secondary current by <)0 deg., where 
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r 2 is the resistance of the secondary winding plus the resistance 
of the external eireuit supplied l>v the secondary, and 
Xn is the reaetanre of the secondary winding due to leakage 
flux nnbraeiny the secondary alone, plus the reactance 
of the external eireuit. 

The secondary volt aye /i« is induced by the mutual mayuetie 
flux <p, 90 dcy, in advance of anti directly proportional to /i a . 

To drive the flux <p through the maynetie circuit- there is re¬ 
quired a maynetixiny force consist iny of two components, a watt¬ 
less component M in phase with ip t and a power component IT, 
90 dey. in advance of <p. Tin* primary current / % must fnrnish 
this maynetiziuy force and must in addition neutralise the may* 
automotive force of the secondary current /a. 


a’-.y+X--- 



f i * I# y# * H v. 


lit, ' 1,-OOSAwp. 


ti*10v, * 

Pm. 5 Tk\NM nKMifc Diaokam 

Xuli:, Thr rviWH? oitn*»*f if {**i*t *o iw »**r ‘liatt-ii *m |M 

t.Ili* nriilr m| Mir |n ills.-itV »*of *•»*’•..* :V OHIOiW 

The primary current then is the resultant of three components; 

First, a ncnlralisriny component /*» ■■■ v /§ or 

W| 

in phase opposition to /*?, 

Second, a wattle'.*, exritiny component /,* in phase wit It 
Third, a power exeiriny eompouent /»* 90 dey, in advance* of^. 
The voh aye /'h consumed in the primary of the transformer is 
made up of three component 

First, the voltaye consumed hy the mutual flux ip, 


Sect uh 1, the voltaye consumed by resist mice in the primary, 
a voltaye in plm.se with / 1 , and equal to ! x r*. 

Third, the voltaye consumed by leakaye flux linking with the 
primary alone, a voltaye till dey. in advance of h and equal to 
.//j.Vo 
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It is seen from this diagram that the reversed secondary current 
leads the primary current by a small angle, X, whose tangent is 
approximately equal to the component of the exciting current in 
quadrature to the load current divided by the load current 
furthermore, the ratio of the secondary to primary current is less 
than the ratio of primary to secondary turns, due to the com¬ 
ponent of the exciting current in phase with the load current. 

IV— -Determination op the Transformer Constants 

follows:^”™' ThU r0Si8lanCC ° f the ‘ soco,1( k ir y circuit is as 

Secondary winding . 0.62 ohms 

treads to the oscillograph (negligible) 

Vibrator of the oscillograph. 0 q « 

Total secondary resistance. 1 go « 

Reduced to the primary the equiva- Mllf} 

lent resistance is 1.3,200ohms. kWlll 

Tlie resistance of the primary is 0600 ^ • >.jjJ 

ohms, making a total transformer and f t 'mil I 1 

vibrator resistance of 10,850 ohms. g 4 Htf 

. rt wiU noted that the resistance & | 'Ml 

given for the vibrators, (0.6 ohms), is i i P- 

. . ... * 

stamuid vibrators. I his reduction in Vmkatok 

the resistance has been effected by modifying the vibrators as 
. > n in lug. (). Tim modification eliminates useless silver 

strip reducing the length of the strip to one-half the standard 
length, without m any way affecting the period or sensitiveness 
o .be vibrator. It is of course out of the <[ue.st.ion to fuse 
vibrators used m the secondary of the current transformer, be¬ 
cause of the high resistance of the fuse. 

cirSfkT i TH n n ™ tann> ° f thc l ' xU ‘ rnal Van of t he secondary 
circuit is negligible in comparison with the reactance of the 
secondary winding. 

I he separate reactances of primary and secondary due to leak- 

w^th anvZ n0t l* Camin,Uid frt,m th « *ninsformer dimensions 
with any degree of accuracy. The combined leakage react,mice of 

pi unary and secondary can, however, be obtained experimentally 

ooiln!cUom Th 0sdl,0|!ram will, these 

“ 10 cufront ^ m the secondary lags about 12 degrees 
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behiml tlu' potential Earn 


*• primary. With a Ira 


and a vibrator resistance of Itt.S.lii ohms, a lap of 12 deg, indi¬ 
cates a leakage reaetanee of 181)0 ohms at til) cycles, 

If, will be approximately correct, ami will introduce no ap¬ 
preciable error to apportion half of this to tin- primary and 
half to the secondary, thus making the primary reactance 2400 
ohms and the secondary reactance 0.21 ohms.’ Fig, a has been 
constructed on this basis, 

Flux Densities. With a total secondary impedance of 1.33 
ohms = ( 1 ..T 2 ) ,/ 0.24), the secondare voltage at IM)“> ampere 
is 0.000 volt. To pern-rate this volt ape, the flux densities 
must be 00 lines per stp cm, in the bridge and 10 lines per s<|. cm. 

in the winy,:;. 1 kit a me not available lor the predetermination 

of the exciting current at these low this densities, 

Phase Disptntement and Ratio of Transformation. To deter¬ 
mine the phase displacement between primary and secondary 


7iM6$ farm 


f I £ U Vibwfarff) 

ViSitttvifU I 

I'Ui. 7 CoMMo Ho-vs I OK nil in n.KMlS.VIION OI Tk.WM OKMHK 

0 I At I \ s< t< 


currents and the ratio ot transformation, oscillograms were 
taken with the connections shown in Pips, 0 and 12 . As shown 
in I'ip, 0 . a 00 -eyrie current, measured by a voltmeter A, is 
passed through one of the HI turn coils and through the vibrator 
P. Ihe second 81 turn toil i. connected through an adjustable 
resistance R to the vibrator ,S‘, which w;c calibrated before and 
after these tests. 

For small variation-, in the resistance of the secondary circuit, 
the angle of phase displacement and the percentage reduction in 
the multiplier ,-uv approximately proportional to the secondary 
resistance. The additional resistance R, which was varied from 
zero to three olmis, was inserted for the purpose of increasing the 
angle of phase displacement, thus permitt ing of its more accurate 
determination front the film-. Fig-, in {film 2(H)) and 11 
(filin 201) arc eh,ir.iet eristic film , obtained in this manner. By 
scaling the hints, it is found that the transformer with an 81- 
turn secondary has » ratio of transformation ,'i 2 per cent less 
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than the ratio of the turns, and the secondary current leads the 
primary by an angle of 3.6 deg. These are the constants of 
the transformer when connected for a ratio of 200 to l with a total 
secondary resistance of 0.94 ohms. 

When, however, the transformer is connected for a ratio of 100 
to 1, with a 162-turn secondary of 1.32 ohms resistance, the angle 
of phase displacement and the percentage reduction in the ratio 

( 1 1 ‘V2\ 

4 X o'W ° r 0-85 ofth ‘‘ com,s l )on(Un K 



Fic,. 9 —-Camhration of Current Transformer 


values for the 81-turn secondary. That, is, for the 100 to 1 con¬ 
nection the secondary current leads the primary current by 1.3 
deg. and the true ratio of transformation is 1.1 per cent less than 
the ratio of turns. It should be noted that the only method of 
obtaining these small corrections is by scaling the films. When 
dealing with corrections of this order the inaccuracies of the 
method are such that the above corrections may lie in error by 
25 per cent. 



Fig. 12--Cauhration of Current Transformer 


A second method of calibrating the transformer is shown in 
Fig. 12. In this method a known non-inductive resistance R 
of about one jnegohm is connected in series with the 16,209-turn 
primary, and a known voltage, measured by the voltmeter V, 
is impressed across the primary and the megohm resistance. 
The primary current lags 0.2 deg. behind, or is practically in 
phase with, the impressed voltage, which is recorded by the 
vibrator P. The secondary current is recorded by the cali¬ 
brated vibrator S. The primary current is computed from the 
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impressed voltage and the known resistance, while the current 
in the secondary is obtained by scaling the oscillograms. A 
number of calibrations made in this manner confirm the results 
obtained with the Fig. 9 connections. 

Constants of the Transformer for Higher Harmonics. The 
constants of the transformer have been experimentally deter¬ 
mined only at 60 cycles. From these tests conclusions may be 
drawn as to the performance for a limited range of higher fre¬ 
quencies. 

In the following table are listed the computed values of the 
secondary reactance and of the secondary impedance to the 
fundamental frequency, (60 cycles), and some of the higher har¬ 
monics. The fourth column of the table shows the relative flux 
densities required to drive the same secondary current through 
these impedances at the corresponding frequencies; the fifth 
column shows the relative values of the eddy currents, and the 
sixth the relative values of the hysteresis losses. 


Harmonic 

Secondary 

reactance 

Ohms 

Secondary 

impedance 

Ohms 

Relative 

flux 

density 

Relative 
value of 
eddy currents 

Relative 

hysteresis 

loss 

1st (60 cycles) 

0.21 

1.33 

1.00 

1.0 

1.0 

3rd 

0.63 

1.46 

0.37 

1.1 

0.7 

5th 

1.02 

1.67 

0.25 

1.3 

0.5 

7th 

1.47 

1.97 

0.21 

1.5 

0.6 

9th 

1.89 

2.30 

0.19 

1.7 

0.6 

15th 

3.16 

3.43 

0.17 

2.5 

0.9 


An inspection of this table in connection with the vector dia¬ 
gram, Fig. 5, indicates that: 

a. The angle of lead of the secondary current and the dis¬ 
crepancy between transformer ratio and ratio of turns, may be 
expected to become smaller and smaller for the third, fifth and 
seventh harmonic. 

b. The angle of lead of the secondary current will pass through 
zero and become an angle of lag, between the fifth and ninth 
harmonic. 

c. The constants of the transformers for all harmonics up to 
the fifteenth will be extremely satisfactory. 

Displacement Currents. There remain to be considered the 
possible transformer errors resulting from the passage of pri¬ 
mary current through the transformer as a displacement current 
from turn to turn or layer to layer. For the purpose of deter- 
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mining the order of magnitude of this current, assume the pri¬ 
mary is wound evenly in layers, each layer starting from the same 
side of the spool. With a wall thickness of 0.008 mm. of enamel 
insulation surrounding each wire, the estimated capacity be¬ 
tween adjacent layers is less than 8 X 10 9 farads, or the capacity 
reactance to 00 cycles is 340,000 ohms. With 0.000b ampere in 
the primary the Voltage between layers is 0.13 volt and t he dis¬ 
placement current between layers will be 4 X 10 7 ampere or 0.08 
per cent of load current. 

The first two transformers constructed were wound with 
40,000-turn (5 miles of wire) primary coils of O.OS mm. enameled 
wire. For these transformers the displacement current between 
layers, computed under the assumption of uniform layers, was 
0.2 per cent of the load current. This seemed low enough, 
and accordingly the transformers were wound with no addi¬ 
tional insulation between layers. As notes! in the introduction, 
these transformers were designed for a ratio of approximately 
100, but on test developed a ratio of only 80; moreover, higher 
harmonies were not faithfully reproduced in the secondary. 
For some time the cause of this discrepancy between computed 
performance and performance on test could not be discovered. 
Finally, in unwinding one of the transformers the observation 
was made that the «th turn was not always adjacent to the 
(w-200th) and (w+200th) in the preceding and following 
layers, as would be the ease with uniform layers, and as as¬ 
sumed in the computations,- but occasionally came in contact 
with turns farther removed from it, as the (n db 900th) or the 
(n rfc i400th). The explanation of this is as follows; 

In winding a fine wire the turns have a decided tendency to 
override and H pile up M several turns deep at some parts of 
the layer, and to nm ahead of tin* correct position at other 
parts. Where the wire runs ahead of its correct position, a 
portion of the lower layer is left uncovered, with the result that 
turns in the neighborhood of the in db 900th) or (// zb 1400th) 
turn may come in contact with these uncovered portions of 
the lower layers. The difficulty of winding in absolutely uni¬ 
form layers is so great that the wire was allowed to pile up and 
run ahead in this manner. After observing this condition 
of the winding it became evident that the loss in primary 
ampere-turns might be far higher than the 0.2 per cent computed 
for uniform layers; this loss in ampere-turns would be due to the 
t( bridging ” of sections of the winding at considerable difference 
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of potential by tin; capacity between the turns in contact. The 
displacement cm tent between these sections in contact would 
be shunted from the portion of the winding between the turns. 

I lie use of paper insulation between layers is a remedy which 
immediately presents it sell. A layer of paper between each two 
layers of wire would result, in a primary coil with a much larger 
mean dntmelci. 1 his in turn means a very appreciable and 
objectionable increase in the leakage reactance. 

The primary of the transformer described in this paper was 
accordingly wound in sections of about 000 turns each, with 
paper insulation between the sections only. Each section was 
the lull width o! the coil and on the average three turns deep. 
The winding of a section started at one face of the spool, ad¬ 
vanced toward the other lace, the turns piling up two to four 
deep all along, and terminated when the other face of the spool 
was reached. A single thickness of 0.04-mm. tissue paper was 
wrapped around the completed section, and the next section 
was wound on this paper, and so on. Wound in this manner, 
there is no possibility of the n\ li turn coming in direct contact with 
a turn any farther removed from it than the (« ± 50th). By 
winding and insulating the transformer in the manner described, 
it is estimated that the integrated effect of the 00-cycle current 
shunted from the primary winding has been reduced to less 
than 0.02 per cent of the total primary ampere-turns. 

The importance of reducing the shunting effect of capacity 
between layers to this low value at 00 cycles, is realized when 
considering the magnitude of the effect for the higher har¬ 
monics, for example, the fifteenth. The capacity reactance 
between turns, layers and sections to the 15th harmonic is 
1/15 of the reactance to 00 cycles; the impedance to the pass¬ 
age through the windings of the 15th harmonic in the current 
is approximately live times the impedance to 00 cycles; therefore, 
the percentage of the lath harmonic shunted from the wind¬ 
ings will be 75 times the percentage of the fundamental shunted. 

If, then, less than 0.02 per cent of the 00-cycle current is 
shunted from the windings, the percentage of the 15th harmonic 
will be less than 1.5 per cent. The conclusion is that the in¬ 
fluence of displacement currents within the primary winding 
may be neglected for the fundamental and any harmonic not 
higher than the 15th. 

To cheek the preceding conclusions relating to higher har¬ 
monics in the current wave form, an oscillogram, Fig. 14, 
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(film 194) was taken with the connections shown in Pig. 15. 
In Pig. 15, B is a Leyden jar condenser having about 100 times 
the capacity of the condenser (\ which consists of two con¬ 
centric cylinders separated by air, a steel wire 0.059 cm. in 
diameter in a 518-em. length of pipe of 20.0 cm. diameter. 
Both condensers in parallel were connected across a. high-ten¬ 
sion transformer generating 9.0 kv. The charging current of 
the Leyden jars B was stmt through the vibrator P and the 
charging current of the cylinder condenser (‘ was sent through 
the primary of the current, transformer, the secondary being 
connected to the vibrator S. The vibrator E shows the poten¬ 
tial wave form across the primary of the transformer. The 
charging current of the two condensers B and C should have 
the same wave form, and any appreciable errors introduced 
by the transformer should cause an appreciable difference in 
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the shape of the current wave forms P and S, An examination 
of the oscillogram shows that tin* harmonics in the primary of 
the transformer are very faithfully reproduced in the secondary. 

V. AimueATioNs 

The transformer extends the field of usefulness of the os¬ 
cillograph by increasing a hundred fold its current sensi¬ 
bility. This makes it possible to use the oscillograph in 
fields from which it has hitherto been barret 1 by reason of 
the minuteness of the currents to be studied. In this connec¬ 
tion, however, it should be recalled that a current transformer 
cannot increase the watt sensibility of the oscillograph, and that 
the actual watt sensibility of the combined current transformer 
and oscillograph is thirty per cent of the watt sensibility of 
the oscillograph alone. Consequently, the current trans* 
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former can only be used where the current to be investigated 
flows under a voltage high as compared with the voltage con¬ 
sumed in the transformer. This voltage is of the order of ten 
volts for 0.0005 ampere. Figures 17 to 30 are oscillograms 
intended to show some of the applications of the combined 
current transformer and oscillograph. 

Application to Corona Studies. The oscillograms, Fig. 17 
to Fig. 21, (film 177 to 181), taken with the connections shown 
in Fig. 2, show the effect of corona formation on the charging 
current of a wire. The metal cylinder of Fig. 2 was an 8-in. 
(20.0-em.) iron pipe 17 ft. (518 cm.) long, in the center of which 
was stretched a polished copper wire having a diameter of 0.227 
cm. Corona is visible around this wire at 18.7 lev. 

Fig. 17 (film 177) was taken at 17.8 kv.—below the voltage 
at. which corona is visible. 



Fig. IS 


Figs. 18 and 10 (films 178 and 170), were taken above the 
corona voltage at the voltages indicated on the films. They 
show: (a) the point on the e.m.f. wave form at which copious 
ionisation sets in, (b) the duration of the period of ionization, 
(e) the asymmetrical nature of the process of breakdown. In 
all these films a positive current is a current from the pipe to 
the wire, or the wire is cathode for positive deflections. 

Tint three films above referred to were taken with a com¬ 
bination of inductance and capacity in the circuit adjusted to 
11 weed out " all harmonies from the generator wave form. 
The next two oscillograms. Pigs. 20 and 21 (films 180 and 181), 
were taken with the same wire but without H weeding out ” 
the harmonicas from the impressed voltage. 

To show more clearly the characteristics of the current which 
flows when corona forms, the connections shown in Fig. 18 
mav be used. In Pig. 18, the charging current from a con- 
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denser B t connected between wire and -round, is sent through 
one of the secondary coils of the current transformer in such a 
direction as to oppose the magnetomotive force of the primary 

current. 

The capacity of the condenser B is adjusted so that its charg¬ 
ing current neutralizes the charging current between win* and 
pipe for all voltages below the formation of corona, When 
corona forms, the two currents no longer balance, and the de¬ 
flection of the current vibrator shows the current which is super¬ 
imposed on the charging current as the result of the ionization. 
Figs. 22 and 23 (films 188 and 189), were taken with Pig, lt> 
connections, with a 0.059-em. steel win* in the 8-in. pipe. 

The asymmetrical nature of the current is more striking at 
low gas pressures than at atmospheric pressure. This is in- 
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dieated in 1%. ‘21, (film 224), an oscillogram obtained with 
a 0,102-em. plies]ihor bronze win* in tlit* K in, pipe «tf Fig, 2, 

This oscillogram was obtained with the pipe closed at the ends 
and exhausted to a pressure of 0.5 fin, of mercury. 

Application to Insulator lnvcstif>atitws. The current, trans¬ 
former may he used to determine tin* charging and leakage 
currents of high-tension insulators and the ohmic resistnnee of 
wooden pins at high volt ages. 

With the connections shown in Fig, 1 the oscillograms in Figs. 
2;> to 20 were taken on a 10-in, (25.-1-em.) suspension insulator. 

Figs. 25 and 2(5 (films 201 and 205) were taken at IK 2 kv., 
with the insulator dry and under spray, respectively. The 
spray was directed downward at an angle of 15 deg, from the 
vertical; the rate of precipitation was 0,(5 in. (1.5 cm.) per 
minute. The (50cycle charging current, of the drv insulator 
at the rated voltage, eight kv„ is 2.10 X 10 * fr. m.s.) amperes, 
indicating a capacity of 2.11 X 10 11 farads. Under spray, 
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Fig. 20, the eurn^nt loads the ])otential by only 70 cleg., or the 
resistance of the insulator drops to 180 megohms. 

Figs. 27 and 28 (films 204 and 308) show the charging 
current at a voltage high enough to cause streamers over a part 
of the insulator surface. The oscillograms were taken with 
the insulator dry at 38 kv. and under spray at 31.0 kv., respec¬ 
tively. For positive currents the insulator pin is cathode and 
the metal cap is anode. 

Fig. 20 (film 307) is an oscillogram taken on a 10-in. (25,4-em.) 
suspension insulator under spray, with the axis of the insulator 
horizontal. The insulator resistance is only seven megohms. 

Application to the Study of Conduction in Gases. The trans¬ 
former may be used to determine the wave form of the minute 
leakage currents bet ween electrodes in gases at low pressures. 

Fig. 30 (film 254) shows the wave form of the current through 
the gas between an incandescent carbon filament and a copper 
plate mounted in the evacuated bulb of an incandescent lamp. 

The filament was a 55-volt lfi-e.p. filament, operated at 
57 volts on direct current. A 00-cycle alternating voltage of 
83 r.m.s. volts was impressed between the copper plate and 
one terminal of the filament; the connections are as shown 
in Fig. 31. In interpreting this oscillogram, it should In* re¬ 
called that the average value of the current delivered by the 
secondary of tin* current transformer will be zero, irrespective 
of the wave form of the primary current. The negative branch 
of the current wave does not mean that the primary current 
flows from the incandescent filament anode to the copper plate 
cathode. The primary current is unidirectional and only flows 
during the half cycle in which the filament is cathode. No 
appreciable current flows when the cold copper plate is negative 
to the filament ; the current shown by the oscillogram during 
this half cycle is only an apparent current; it is due to the shift 
of the secondary current wave form with reference to the primary 
current wave. Both wave forms are similar, but the primary 
is unidirectional, while the average of the secondary must, equal 


zero. 
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Discussion on “ A Mu.uampkke Current Transformer ” 
(Bennett), Washington, D. ('., Apru. 2o, 1914. 

J. B. Whitehead (by letter): In conjunction with Professor 
Bennett’s paper* last year at Cooperstuwn, the present paper 
completes a description of the equipment with which he has 
obtained his interesting and valuable results on the corona. 
The transformer which he describes, by offering a means for 
pleasuring the corona current, should open up a wide Held 0 f 
investigation. The possibility, as demonstrated by Professor 
Bennett, of neutralizing the charging current is especially 
valuable. 

One or two questions suggest themselves: 

As the scale of the diagram for Pig. f> is evidently not the 
same for all vectors, 1 have not. been able to understand the 
statements at the top oi the following page. 

The statement is made on the next page thereafter, under 
the heading “Phase Displacement and Ratio of Transformation,” 
that the phase displacement and percentage reduction in the 
multiplier are proportional to the secondary resistance. 1 
shall be glad to have further elucidation here. 

Referring to Pig. Id, since presumably all the vibrators were 
in one oscillograph, the question of potential difference arises, 
unless each vibrator was grounded. 

J. R. Craighead (by letter): The specific features of design 
ot a current Iransiormer should be determined by tin* uses to 
which it is to be put. In Mr. Bennett's transformer, "the 
primary winding is made of wire several times larger than would 
lie needed on a heating basis, in order to keep tiie total impe¬ 
dance: low. More accurate transformation ot the current can 
be secured by using much smaller primary wire, thus iucreas- 
mg.the ampere-turns or diminishing the mean length of mag¬ 
netic eiieutt. 1 his will be accompanied by an increase in tin: 
impedance and !■!< losses of the transformer which would he 
objectionable only for circuits of comparatively low voltage. 

It should he emphasized that the current transformer is 
accurate only when carrying a true alternating current. When 
supplied with a current containing a direct,-current component, 
it operates in a different range ot flux density because of the 
constant magnetizing effect of the direct current, and the 
errors are largely increased. If a current transformer under 
normal conditions has from 2 to 5 per cent, exciting current, 
the presence of & 50 per cent ilirool-cunvtit t.*oiupoiu?ut there- 
fore _may readily give a direct magnetomotive force from 7 to 
*, tiroes *o> great as the maximum under operating conditions. 
Calculations of errors with alternating current alone cannot 
therefore be relied on to determine accuracy with pulsating 

* ‘‘An Oscillograph Study of Corona", Tkav.. A.I.K K Vo! XXXII 
Mil8, p. 1787. 
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currents. The alternating components of transients and 
rectified or partially rectified currents will not be accurately 
shown. 

The alternative is the use of vibrators of higher current 
sensitivity. These art 1 available of about 10 times the sen¬ 
sitivity of the standard vibrator, and consume about the same 
energy. This will cover satisfactorily many eases where the 
transformer would give inaccurate results, but will not reach 
to the extremely low values covered by the transformer. 

Edward Bennett (by letter): With reference to the ques¬ 
tions raised by Dr. Whitehead: In the vector diagram of 
Fig. 5 the exciting current. l r and its components I m and l w are 
drawn to ten times the scale of the primary and secondary cur¬ 
rents. The voltage width must be generated by the magnetic 
flux in the iron, in order to set up the full load current 
through the secondary winding, will be directly proportional 
(approximately) to the total secondary resistance, since the 
reactance is negligible. The exciting current necessary in 
the primary to set up with magnetic flux will be approxi¬ 
mately proportional to the flux and since the flux is propor¬ 
tional t o the secondary resistance, therefore the exciting current 
will be directly proportional (approximately) to the total 
secondary resistance. An inspection of the diagram will show 
that the exciting current will remain less than 5 per cent of 
the neutralizing current /« for a reasonable variation in the 
secondary resistance, Tinier these conditions a study of the 
diagram will show that since tin* exciting current is directly 
proportional to tin* total secondary resistance, therefore “ for 
small variations in the resistance of the secondary circuit, 
the angle of phase displacement and the percentage reduction 
in the multiplier will lu* approximately proportional to the 
setm da ry rt*sist anee.” 

In Fig. 15 the terminal of vibrator l* is grounded and the 
vibrator S is ungrounded, One terminal of the primary of 
the current transformer to which the vibrator S is connected 
is grounded and I lit* average potential of the primary from 
ground is less than fi volts, therefore the potential of the vibrator 
S will probably differ from ground potential by less than 2 volts, 

Mr, ( Yaighradx comments apply more particularly to the 
characteristics of instrument transformers in which flux den¬ 
sities from 500 to 2000 lines per square centimeter are in use. 
In the milliampere current transformer, in which the maximum 
flux density is only Kfi lines per square centimeter, we encounter 
features of design*that are entirely negligible in the commercial 
transformer. For example, very huh* improvement indeed can 
he made in the ehameterisUes of the milliampere transformer 
by increasing the number of turns in the winding: 

* First: Because the permeability decreases rapidly for flux 
densities below 50 lines per square centimeter, so that very 
little is to be gained by using a lower flux density. 
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Second: Because an increase in the number of turns will 
increase to such an extent the component of the current which 
gets through the primary as displacement current, from layer 
to layer, that high harmonies in the primary will not, be faith¬ 
fully reproduced. 

Third: A material inerease in the number of turns cannot 
be made without increasing either the length of the magnetic 
circuit or the resistance of the secondary. 

Again, it would seem that the caution with reference to the 
use of the current transformer with pulsating currents can 
hardly be taken to imply that the oscillograms showing the 
presence of a large unidirectional component are appreciably 
in error, liven if the unidirectional component of the primary 
current exerted a magnetomotive force 17 times the exciting 
m.m.f., this would only lead to a unidirectional flux of 17 
times 30, or 612 per square’ centimeter, on which would be 
superimposed a cyclic change of ± 36 lines per square centimeter. 
Under these conditions the wave form of the pulsating current 
would be faithfully reproduced in the secondary, As pointed 
out, however, in the paper, tin* wave form of ’the secondary 
current will, under these conditions, he so displaced with refer¬ 
ence to the zero line as to make the average value of tin* second¬ 
ary current zen ♦. 
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THEORY OF THE CORONA 


BY BBHOBN DAVIS 
Abstract of Pater 

The theory of the corona developed in this paper explains the 
coronal discharge by the application of the known laws of the 
discharge of electricity through gases. 

The experiments of Dr. Whitehead and Mr. K. W. Peek and 
others have shown that the surface gradient Xs at the surface 
of a smooth wire neecssary to start the corona increases very 
greatly as the radius of t he wire decreases. As an illustration 
of this increase it is found that the eoronal gradient Xs at 4 the 
surface of a wire of 0,5 cm. radius is 40,000 volts per cm., while a 
gradient of 07,000 volts per cm. is required for a wire of 0.02 cm. 
radius. The phenomenon is due to ionization by impact. The 
ions n u move in toward the wire from the place at which they 
cross a region where the gradient is X () • ••■ 20,000 volts per cm. up 
to the wire. They produce oilier ions, and n ions arrive at the 
wire, '{‘lie condition for tint corona is that n shall be a constant. 

If ot the number of ions that one ton produces in a em. f then 

h 

I '* 

n n o r <* 

'f : *he vt is a function of X at every point. This function is express¬ 
ed in terms of ,v. It is introduced into the above equation, and 
on integration the equation for the corona is obtained, JHm 
equation also contains a term for the density of the air. The 
equation thus takes account of changes of pressure such as al¬ 
titude and temperature effects. > The equation when plotted in 
a curve for the variation of A *% with the radius of the wire, agrees 
with the experimental results of Whitehead and Peek with as 
great accuracy as the experimental results would warrant. 

T HE ATTENTION of tin* writer was first called to the eor¬ 
onal discharge from high-tension transmission lines by a 
paper presented to the American institute of Electrical Engineers 
in HH1 by Prof, M. J. Ryan 1 . This discharge is a very inter¬ 
esting one from the point of view of the discharge of electricity 
through gases. The phenomena have been quite fully investi¬ 
gated and described by Dr, J, R. Wlutchcad, I*. W. Peek and 
others, 

When father a direct or an alternating high potential is ap¬ 
plied to a smooth cylindrical conductor* there is at the surface ot 
the wire a very high gradient of potential or electrical intensity. 

' 1. Trants. A. L B. K., VoL XXX., 1911, p. i. 

rm) 
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When this electrical intensity becomes great enough, the sur¬ 
rounding dielectric, in this case air, breaks down and a faint glow 
appears, and, as has been shown by Dr. Whitehead, the air 
becomes ionized. If the electrical intensity is still further in¬ 
creased, the ionization and luminosity increase also, and there is 
considerable loss of energy from the wire. 

There are interesting relations between the surface gradients 
necessary to produce the corona and the radius of the wire. As 
the radius decreases, the electrical intensity increases very much, 
as is shown by the curves in Figs. 3 and 4. In a discussion of this 
effect Dr. Steinmetz has suggested that there is a skin effect 
at the surface of a conductor; that the dielectric strength of air 
is altered by contact with a curved metal surface. It appeared 
to the writer that this could not be the case, but rather that this 
phenomenon should be capable of explanation by the known laws 
of the discharge of electritity through gases. The following 
development of a theory of this effect appears to show that it is 
really a case of ionization by impact. 

The theory of ionization by impact has been developed by 
Prof. J. S. Townsend. He has established by experiments, that 
if a is the number of new ions produced in a gas by one ion in 
going one centimeter when driven by an electrical intensity X, 
and-i> is the pressure of the gas, the following functional relation 
holds between a , x and p, for all values of oc, x and p whatsoever: 



When ionization by impact takes place in a gas, the density 
of ionization is enormously increased, as is shown by the follo wing 
considerations. Let w 0 be the number of free negative ions 
crossing a unit of area of surface in a gas in unit time, under an 
electrical intensity X. Let a. be the number of ions produced by 
one negative ion in going one centimeter. 

If the ion moves a distance dx, the number produced will be 
a dx, and if there are N such ions crossing any plane, the number 
crossing a plane dx distant will be dN = a Ndx. On integrating 
this between n 0 crossing plane of start of the action, and n, the 
number crossing a plane at distance d, we have: 

d 

/“ dx 
0 

== e 


n 

n Q 


( 2 ) 
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If the electrical intensity is uniform between a and d, ot is 
independent of .v and the equation becomes 


n 


e ix which is that used by Prof. Townsend. 


The; conditions about a cylindrical conductor may be de¬ 
scribed by use of the cross-section of such conductor represented 

by 1%. L 

The shaded portion c represents the 
conductor, whose radius is a. The 
/^\ \ electrical intensity at the surface of 



\ 


-'Q 


\ this conductor is AT, and X represents 
j the electrical intensity at any point 
j distant x from the center of the con- 
( duetor. 

The cylindrical surface Q, whose 
radius is h, re])resents the surface 
p H ;. i where the electrical intensity has the 

constant value AT. This electrical 
intensity AT is the least gradient of potential at which ioniza¬ 
tion by impact can occur. Ionization by impact and the coronal 
discharge itself can only take place between the surface Q 
and the wire, in which region the electrical intensity is greater 
than AT. 

Let E represent the potential difference between the wire and 
the ground or some other distant conductor, and let the distance 
of this other conductor or ground be /£„ 

The electrical intensity at x is 

E 

, R 
•V log ■ 


-V 


At surface it is 


AT 


E 


a log 


R 


At surface Q it is 

AT - 

Prom the above we obtain 
A 


£ 

b log 


K 


A'o and X t m Xo-~ 
x* a 


( 3 ) 
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1 he physical process involve*I in the establishment of thedis- 
eharge may be traced in the foilmvinK wav: The conductor is 
subject, to an alternating potential. Let the maximum value of 
tins at crest ot the wave be just sufficient to produce the corona 
rhere are a certain number of ions, A’„, in tin* region around the 
wire. Only negative ions ionize by impact at ordinary pressures 
Suppose the wire to be at the positive phase, the ,V„ ions move 
inward and when they cross the surface ,Y„ they bepin to ionize 
by impart. They produce .V, ions which approach the wire. 
Here some of the A , ions disappear (current loss). ( hi the next 
phase, the wire is negative, these ions move outward from the 
wire. Horn** of them disappear l.y recombination, hut there are 
< an let., and Am is much greater than the original Am These 
A'"' >«»»« Jl«.v*‘ inward on the suceeedinp positive phase. They 
produce A'., ions, which on lit.- next half phase decrease to N m 
ions anti thus the process yoes on until, aft era number of cycles 
the density of ionization about the win- a! crest of positive phase' 
is «.. The «„ m ih ( . theory here proposed is the number of ions 
crossing the surface A'„ on the phase at which the disci tarn* 
appears. 

Now let he the number er,,ssiu K the surface where the 
intensity is ,Y„, and let it he the number which reach the surface 

" ,lH ’ wm ’* a,l<i a '; umu ' al,i " 'he visible discharge appears 
when it reaches a fixed constant value, 

From equation (2), 


I he density of ionization at surface of conductor will increase 
somewhat, without ionization by impact, as the ,V„ ions move 
mward. This increase will lie proportional to the ratio of the 
radius of surface {) to that of the conductor, 

We may now write 


( n 11 ) 

\ flu h } 


One may assume that tin- <lischar K «- will appear when the 

ionization per unit, area at the surface reaches a certain constant 
value n. 

An inspection of F%, 1 will also show* that the number of «, 
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ions, crossing surface Q per unit area, varies inversely as b\ con¬ 
sequently, we may approximately assume that the whole term 
on the left is a constant for first appearance of discharge. 


Constant 




( 6 ) 


The number of new ions a that one ion produces in going one 
centimeter is a function of X, by equation (1), and X is a function 
of a: by equation (3), so that a is a function of x. It 
is necessary to express this function in order to perform the 
integration indicated in the right-hand member of equation (6). 

The number of ionizing impacts per cm. indicated by a in the 
right-hand member of (6) depends upon the value of the electrical 
intensity Ah which in t urn depends on the distance x from center 
of conductor (see Fig. 1). Consequently, a will depend upon x. 
Also, of depends upon the pressure of the air* 

Since we find that ot is a function of x and p ) it is necessary to 
express the form of this functional relation. 

A few years ago, the writer 2 developed a theory of ionization 
bv impact, by means of which the form of the function 


a 

P 



may be expressed. 


The complete development of this function cannot be given 
here, but the reader is referred to the original paper. 

The expression there obtained for a is 

x ; /■: i ( - )°) (?) 


where X 0 is the least i«mining pat h of an ion when driven by a 
field X, and / is the mean free path of the negative ion at the 
pressure considered. The least, possible difference of potential 
through whieh an ion must freely run to produce ionization is 
II » x x 0 . The quant ity X X* 0 should he a constant for any gas, 
independent, of the pressure and independent of the electrical 
intensity. 

2. Physical Review, jttn. 1907, also Annalcn dec Pkysik, Band 42, 1913. 
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Recent experiments by Hishnp* show this tu be (he ease and 
the value he finds for v in ease of air is v ~ 10,2 y<ills 

Equation (7) very easily transforms into the folhnvinv ex 
pression: '' x ‘ 

' TO r - 70i. ,0J 18, 

where r - AA 0 , /. is tin- pressure of the air in cm. of mercury, 
and/, is the mean free path of an ion at normal pressure. 

I he above equation expresses t he form «>f t he function 


ii the value oftt from tins expression is ini rodueed into equation 
6 , nd hkew.se the values of X in terms of .v are in,rodueed from 
(3), will have a complete expression for the appearauee of the 
corona, tit any pressure and for any sm* of conductor, I lowever 
equal ion (8) is not directly in,curable for ,v. It contains the’ 
exponential integral 


iu(-Z, p ~) 

\ 711 L X/ 


t( ' nn ° f f ik ' h mmUl f»e separately 

umvorkal.l,.. 1 .. »»>W'|U«iUy 

!»' li,,9, is suill „„ its 

‘ ” ..rmrs, parti,•„|y,-| y f,! r v „i„,, s 

of ‘p less than 

'Hu* approximate equation is 


A + B 


0 oLnnr lVmUiUU 1 !UKi H a,v «»vi-n the* values 0.05 and 

obtained ”• « «<'<»<! agreement of (9) and (8j is 

obtained, as shown b y the curves in Fiy. 2. 

3. Physical Review, NovTt9lT7 
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By wiling Xo = 3S0 P = 26,(300 volts per cm., equation 

(9) becomes 


a - -4 p -f B - 


J (V .V,)' 


Also, from equation (3), the above becomes 


«= A f +» f (i -1)’ 


moroftuM;WN\ 

! j !•• 1 ■ 



/ &£****&{ w-L-i-t) 

* tht ifatfmi < tn'teti t Mt tt of • 

k *am * oomnUi ■* W* 

r •» ! •••» « ? j f 


ftsj { | j ♦ | ....~.“ 

mroo'" m m iooo liooiioo 
JL 
P 

Fie. 2 

It is to hr Hilled that Xu is the electrical intensity at points 
indicated by tie* dotted circle Q in Pig. 1. It is the least gra¬ 
dient at which ionization by impact can occur. Also Xq depends 

Y 2 

*’•"■* * # - C is a constant inde- 


on the pressure in such a way that 


pendent of the pressure. It has the numerical value (350) s 
1*22,3(10 volts per rm. 

Equation (XO) becomes 


/I p + B C p ( 
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5'9U 


This expression for a is introduced into equation (6) 



tJtlx + IiCpj I)’ 


dx 


The limits of integration are a anti A, si net* the ionization takes 
place as the ions move inward from the surface of radius /; to the 
surface of the wire of radius a. 

Performing the indicated integration, 



oe dx A p (b — (t) 





Since AT is electrical intensity at distance a from center of 
wire, and AT is tin* electrical intensity at h from the center, 



It is desirable to introduce into the above a term representing 
tin* density 5 of the air, where 8 ■* unitv for p * 7f> cut, 

Also note that 8 A «* expresses the value of tin* least gradient 
at which ionization takes place for any density 8 of the air, 
liquation (12) now becomes 





r.v.) 
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Upon introducing the values of the constants A, B and C f 
equation (6) becomes 


* ( x*' 

<l 5 v. P XV 


, 0 Xs , Xs \ 

* 1 ‘fXo ° g TXo ) (13) 


/ n a \ _ ;i * 8a 5 ( rk ‘ 1 ) + 107 tf * ( *’Av~ 1 ~ 2 07 loK Txt) (13) 
\?nT) e 

The above is a general expression for the relation between the 
gradient X t aval the radius a of the wire for conditions nec¬ 
essary to produce the corona. 

Writing the above in the logarithmic form, and since the left- 
hand member is constant, setting log^~“ )= K, one ob- 


= 8.8 8 


(s x x. - 1 ) 


+ 107 8 


-V£ l< * m) 


This iinal form may be conveniently used for comparison with 
experiments. 

The relations between the radius of a smooth wire and the 
surface gradient necessary to produce the corona have been 
quite carefully investigated by Dr. Whitehead and F. W. Peek. 

Whitehead 4 5 finds that equation (16) expresses the relation 
between ,V, and a for a wire passing through the center of a 
surrounding cylinder. 

AV 82,000 ^ l + ° ^~) (16) 

In Fig, 3 a iv plotted the relations of X$ to & as calculated from 
(14), The* constant K » tt is found by equating (14) with (16) 
for a particular value for AT and a, 

The dotted circles represent the results of experiment as ex¬ 
pressed by the empirical equation (16). The agreement between 
theory and experiment is very satisfactory. 

IT W, Peek* has investigated the problem for parallel wires 
in the open air, 1I(* also investigated the effect of-spacing of the 
parallel wires, Hi* finds that if the conductors are not too near, 
the relations between radius and surface gradient may be ex¬ 
pressed by 

* / 0301 \ 

Xt * 29,800 V + V« ) (16) 


4. Trans. A, I. B. B., V<»1. XXX, 1911. 

5. ibid * 
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The law of the corona for this case is the same as for a wire 
enclosed in a cylinder, but the electrical intensity at which it 
occurs is less than for the enclosed wire, as the constant outside 
the parentheses has a smaller value. 

The theoretical equation represents this case also. The con¬ 
stant K has a smaller value, as the constant outside the paren¬ 
theses in (16) is less than that in (16) . The comparison of theory 
and experiment is shown in Fig. 4. The agreement here also is 
very good. 



the law of the corona as accurately as the empirical equations of 
Dr. Whitehead and Mr. Peek. However, equation ( 14 ) is not 
quite so workable in practise since it is not so simple in form and 
contains a logarithmic term. It is perhaps worth while to show 
that equation ( 14 ) very easily transforms into equation ( 16 ) if 
one represents the logarithmic term by a series: 



This logarithmic term is very closely represented by the series 
it one gives the constants the values of 0.28,-0.82 and 0.53, 
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respectively. Introducing these values of C 1 , Ct and 63 in the 
series, substituting the series for the logarithmic term of (14), 
! X . 

and collecting the constants of like powers of equation( 14) 

immediately changes to 


A' 


S 


32,000 



0.297 \ 

Va ) 


This simple transformation makes (14) agree in form and 
value with the experimental equation of Dr. Whitehead. 



CiiANun or Density ok the Air 
B oth Dr. Whitehead and Mr. Peek have investigated the 
effects of pressure or density of the air on the appearance of the 
corona. Peek points out. that both his own and Whitehead’s 
results may be represented by the following empirical equation: 

„/ , 0.808 \ 

A , - 81,000 6 ^1 + ^ -) ( 17 ) 

The term 5 represents the density of the air, taking 5 - unity 
for normal atmospheric pressure and temperature. Equation 
(14) also contains 5 and consequently should also express the 
effect of change of density. 
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A plot, of (14) is Avon in Fig. 5 for a few conductors of different 
radii, the dotted circles representing the results of experiments. 
Here again the agreement is very good. 

CONIH-CTOHS SfRKOfNDKU HY ( * YUNlJMKS, ANU ( 'uNmVTUKS 
ix thk Oeiix 

1 heie is a marked increase in the surface gradient required 
to produce the corona with the wire surrounded by a cylinder 
over that of a wire in the open. The experimental value.; of A', 
are about 7 per cent greater in the one ease than in the other* 
The theory of ionization by impact furnishes an explanation of 



this increase, as will he readily seen by a detailed ; ,tudv of the 
physical process involved in the two eases. 

Consider a wire stretched through the center of a metallic 
cylinder, as represented in Fig. U, The outer cylinder .1/, say, 
has tt radius of .{ to ;> no., these being the dimensions used by 
lit, Whitehead. I lit* central conductor is charged by ail alu*r» 
miting potential, such that the gradient at the surface just pro- 
duces the corona, The condition for the discharge is that the 
ionization n per unit area at the surface shall reach a certain 
value. Assume a certain amount of ionization in the cylinder, 
and follow the process through a cycle. The wire is just beginning 
its negative phase, and as the potential rises, the negative ions 
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arc driven out from the wire toward the outer cylinder. If the 
radius R is small, these ions will reach the outer cylinder M and 

disappear before the wire changes 
to the positive phase. If the outer 
cylinder M is not there, but 
another wire or the earth is at a con¬ 
siderable distance, the ions will not 
have disappeared, but will still exist 
and many will return and cross the 
surface Q, on the reversal of phase. 
The Ho ions of equation (13) are 
thus decreased by the nearness of the 
cylinder, and the gradient X s is in¬ 
creased. One can readily calculate the change in n n . For a 
wire in the open (see Pig. 4): 



log 


4.3 


( * « ) 

V H it b ) 

And for a wire in a cylinder (see Fig. 3): 



The ratio of a to b will be about the same in the two eases. It 
is found from the two expressions above that n» is 5.5 times as 
great, for a wire in the open as for a wire enclosed in a cylinder. 

Tub HmiiT or Spacing or Parai.i.bi. Conductors 
Mr; Peek has observed some interesting and unexpected 
results of the effect of spacing of parallel conductors. It was 
found that at great distances, a change in spacing had no effect, 
on the coronal surface gradient, but when the wires were brought 
nearer, the gradient increased, and at a certain spacing not near 
enough for sparking, the gradient became nearly as great as for 
wires surrounded by a cylinder. As an illustration, when the 
two parallel conductors of 0.1 cm. radius are 20cm. apart, the 
gradient is 5H.000 volts per cm.; when they are 7 cm. apart, the 
coronal gradient is increased to 01,000 volts per cm. 

These results can also be explained by the assumption that part 
of the ho ions disappear when the .conductors are near. 

Consider the physical process about conductor C, Fig. 7, as the 
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potential goes through a cycle. The conductor C begins with a 
negative potential which increases, decreases, and becomes posi¬ 
tive. During the negative phase, the negative ions move out¬ 
ward along the lines of force towards -- 


B. If the conductors are sufficiently 
far apart, these ions will not reach B 
before the phase changes and they 
are again drawn toward However, 
if the spacing d is small enough, some 
of the «o ions will have reached 



B and so will have disappeared. That is, at a certain critical 


spacing n» will begin to decrease, and the coronal surface gradient 
will begin to increase. 


This increase in A', is shown by several curves in Peek’s paper. 
The critical spacing at which this increase in A', takes place is 
given in the following table (d observed). 


a 


1 

| if (obiervwl) 

i... ^ * 

- . 

I—-**-,.*... 

j».« ___ 

s 

a, im 

58*000 

! ntfilHrm, i 

; i7 5 | 

0.102 

52*500 

! 18 to 21 

21 

0,2 

50*000 

! 21 in 211 i 

2:1 

0,027 

45,000 

28 to :n 

28, ! 

0,412 

44,000 

02 to 24 

i 

«*. ! 

1 


<**0.23 •»# can«t*nt. 

The change in the gradient as the spacing is decreased is so 
gradual that the critical spacing d at which .V, begins to be in¬ 
creased cannot In* sharply fixed. 

The expression in the fourth column of the table for the crit ¬ 
ical spacing is derived from the following considerations: 'Phis 
spacing is the distance t hat, an ton would move out from conductor 
C in a quarter-cycle. All of those tons that are to cross the surface 
AT„ at the crest of the positive wave, must be within such distance 
of the wire, that they can return while'!he potential is increasing 
from zero to a maximum on the positive phase. 

Let k be the speeifie velocity of an ton, and .V the gradient at 
a point x at a time t. Then k X will he the veloeit y at [that point 
and time. 
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awl 

Alsu 


X 


X 


s 


a 

x 


X/ varies with the time. 
,Y/ - X’s sin p i 


tlx . v a , , , 
d( k A,-j xmpt 



d 


X dx - 


k x f 


T 

I Sill pt (It 
L o 


vSinee a is 
setting 


tP — tr ■ 


k- X, It 


very small compared to d, it, may beneglected,and 


the above becomes 


r 



** a constant 


d r V.Y, a 


( 18 ) 


which is the equation by which the fourth column of the table 
is calculated, 

Thu Nature or the n» Ions 

The theory here proposed for the corona is founded upon the 
assumption that, there is a large number of ions « a which cross 
t in* surface ,V„ and buihl up the ionization to n ions at the surface 
of the wire, while the gradient, is near its maximum on the pos¬ 
itive phase. 

This foundation principle seems to be opposed by some experi¬ 
ments of Dr. Whitehead®. This contradiction, however, is only 
apparent. It is perhaps worth while to give his work in more 
detail and show that this is the case. 

(a) An effect was sought, for by increasing the original ioni¬ 
zation about the wire by ionizing the air about the wire within 

41. Trans. A. I. 10. 10.. Vol. XXXI, 1912. 
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the cylinder by Rontgen rays. The result was negative; no 
change in the coronal voltage was observed. 

(b) The wire is surrounded by thin paper tubes within the 
cylinder. “ A clean copper wire 0. Id7 cm. in diameter, started 
the* corona at 58.15 primary volts. This wire was then succes¬ 
sively enclosed in thin paper tubes 2.54 cm., 1.27 cm. and 0.95 
cm. in diameter. These tubes were slightly longer t han the outer 
cylinder and were insulated and held accurately concentric by 
means of three threads at each end ". 

“Ions in the region outside of these tubes would lx* pre¬ 
vented from reaching the wire, and if these ions have any 
influence on the coronal voltage, we should expect an ele¬ 
vation of this voltage, when the wire is screened as above. 
No change in the coronal voltage was observed when the larger 
tube was in place. In the case of the smaller tubes the coronal 
voltage (primary) was lower, by 1.5 to 2 volts, than when the 
tubes were not inserted. In this experiment, the number of ions 
in the neighborhood of the wire is lower when the paper tube is in 
place. ’’ 

A closer examination of the physical process about the wire will 
show, however, that neither the Rontgen rays nor the paper 
tubes cun have much effect on the number of the w 0 ions con¬ 
sidered in this theory. 

Suppose that the alternating potential applied to the wire for 
experiment (a) is such that the surface gradient will just produce 
the corona. 

For the sake of clearness, consider that the potential is applied 
to the wire at the beginning of the positive phase. The ions 
present, due-to the natural ionization of the air, move inward 
toward the wire, and designate by fV„ those that cross the surface 
X a at crest of positive phase. These produce ionization by im¬ 
pact and Ni ions arrive at the wire, (sec Fig. 8). These n[ ions 
are not numerous enough, however, to produce a visible corona. 
Some of these N ions are neutralized by the wire (current loss), 
and on the next phase, when the wire is negative, (he remainder 
move outward,passing the positive ions which are moving inward. 
Many disappear by recombination during this time, but a number 
much greater than the original N a is left, On the next change to 
the positive phase, N Ui ions cross the surface .V„ at crest of wave. 
These produce N, ions which arrive at the surface of the wire. 
Part of these ions disappear as before, but leave N m ions for the 
next process. Thus the ionization builds up in a manner graph- 
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ically shown in Fig. 8. The «o ions of the theory and of Fig. 8 
are many thousand times more numerous than the original 
No which are due to the natural ionization of the air. 

The Rdntgen rays as applied by Dr. Whitehead would increase 
the No ions, but not the w 0 ions. But the number of cycles re¬ 
quired to build up the ionization would be decreased by the 
application of the Rdntgen rays. 

This process requires that a number of cycles should elapse be¬ 
tween the application of the potential to the wire and. the appear¬ 
ance of the corona. I venture to predict that such delay would 
be observed if the experiment were performed in the following 
way, The potential of the secondary should be adjusted so as 



just to produce the corona. A suitable switch should 
in the secondary circuit. The current in the prim? 
kept on continuously. The coronal discharge should 
cycles after the closing of the switch in ' 
arrangement avoids the sudden rush, of 
former on dosing the primary switch. 

Such an effect has been observed 
working under the direction of the w 
atones of Columbia University, ol 
of potential difference that the do 
three minutes after the applied 
trodes. Here, the rate of prod* 
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rate oi disappearance of the ions. It took a long while to build 
up from N 0 to u ions. 

I he above view of the physical process about tbe wire also ex¬ 
plains the absence of any considerable effects when the wire is 
inclosed in a paper tube. The building-up process at successive 
cycles indicated in Fig. 8 , goes on inside the paper t ube. As the 
wire is on successive negative phases, the Not, Not, A ’,,3 etc." ions 
arc driven outward and cling to the inside wall of the paper tube. 
As the wire changes to the successive positive phases, these Not, 
Not, Not ions conic free from the wall of the tube, and move in¬ 
ward, producing ionization by impact, in the same wav as though 
the paper tube had not been there. 

1 he negative ions while on the inner wall of the tube will not 

produce any disturbance in the electrical intensity about the wire 
because of the law that, there is no electrical force inside of a 
hollow conductor due to a charge on its surface. The paper tube 
experiment, which at first sight appears conclusive, really leaves 
the cflect of the original ionization on tin* discharge still undeter¬ 
mined. 

The laws governing the formation of the corona are thus fully 
explained by the known principles of the motion of ions and ioni¬ 
zation by impact. The real dielectric strength of air is not, altered 
by the curvature of the conductor. The apparent dielectric 
strength, however, is altered. 

1 here is still an important problem in connection with the 
discharge, not considered in this paper. There is a loss of energy 
from the conductor, which increases very rapidly as the* potential 
is increased beyond that required to product* t he corona. It 
would be desirable to develop a theory that would completely 
describe this energy loss in terms of ionization by impact. How¬ 
ever, new and great difficulties are encountered when this is 
attempted. The redistribution of the ions causes a modification 
of the electric field about the conductor. The representation 
of this new held distribution in terms of the ionic charges and their 
motions, by a differential equation, is a matter of verv great 
difficulty. 
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Discussion on “ Theory of the Corona ” (Davis), Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., April 25, 1914. 

J. B. Whitehead (byletter): Professor Davis’s paper is note¬ 
worthy as being the first thorough-going attempt to explain the 
phenomena of corona formation in terms of the theory of ioniza¬ 
tion. In each of the papers of my series on The Electric Strength 
of Air, I have stated my opinion that the phenomena in question 
would ultimately be explained in terms of that theory. Profes¬ 
sor Davis is the first, however, to offer to the Institute a theory 
which begins from the fundamental relations given by Professor 
J. S. Townsend, the originator of the theory of ionization by 
collision, as the explanation of all electric discharges in gases. 
Professor Davis makes a number of assumptions which will re¬ 
quire careful investigation before acceptance. Among these is 
that which states as the critical condition for corona formation 
that the density of ionization at the surface of the wire should 
reach a constant value. In the process leading up to the arrival 
at this value he assumes a continuous generation of new ions 
by collision, beginning a certain distance from the wire and 
accumulating in time through successive cycles of the alternating 
electric intensity. If this is true, should there not be evidence of 
ionization for values of voltage just short of the corona-forming 
value? Our experiments have indicated no such preliminary 
ionization. 

I should like to ask the origin of Professor Davis’s figure of 
20,000 volts per cm. as the value of AY 

The correctness of the development of Professor Davis’s 
theory depends largely on the value of a as given in formula. (7). 
it would be interesting to know what other evidence there is in 
support, of this value. 

Professor I )avis has evidently given careful thought and study 
to the relation of his theory to” the results which have been pre¬ 
sented in papers to the Institute. Indeed, the agreement, be¬ 
tween the theory and observations is so remarkable that it is 
to be hoped that Professor Davis will in a further.paper discuss 
the possible errors introduced by several assumptions which he 
has made in the reasoning. I have not found it possible to check 
them all. 

It may be well to point out that Professor Townsend has 
himself offered an explanation of the relation obtaining between 
the critical corona intensity, the diameter of the wire, and the 
density of the gas, in an article in the*. London Electrician for 
June <>, 1913. 

Harris J. Ryan (by lett er): The Davis theory of corona pre¬ 
sents for the first time a definite, and satisfactory correlation of 
the essential factors that cause corona formation on high-voltage 
transmission lines. The theory has not been extended, as yet, 
so as to account fully for local corona that generally precedes full 
corona formation, and for the strength of the corona-formed 
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ionic (in phase) current in relation to frequency and voltage. 
This does not lessen its integrity nor its value. Merely its op¬ 
portunity for growth is thus emphasized and such growth will 
he sturdy. In due course of time it will he extended so as to 
account tor most it not all of the corona phenomena. 

The author’s fundamental assumptions in regard to the dual 
origin of the ;/ 0 ions ami the «.'(>r<>n(i*-eulminatingroleofthe n ions are 
made upon firm ground. Assumptions empl<>yed in the construc¬ 
tion of a satisfactory theory must be nominated by corresponding 
facts. ThcColumbia University experiment which demonstrated 
the time-lag of the arrival of the initial corona has contributed 
an important nominating fact in regard to the ions. We have 
found in our own work that the normal critical visual corona- 
forming voltage applied to parallel wires may be lowered greatly, 
as much as fifty per rent, by liberating near such wires an inde¬ 
pendent supply of ions. This was done by mounting a tine 
wire between the high-voltage wires and charging it from a 
static machine. Objection to this experiment was made on the 
ground that the electric field about the high*voltage wires is 
increased by Idle presence of t he charged fine wire. So it is, but 
the increase is far too little to account for the results. This has 
been demonstrated by computation and experiment. The re¬ 
sults of the experiment fortify the author's assumptions that 
corona formation is dependent upon the initial supply of free 
ions, Ntu and t ha t t he discharge will appear when the ionization 
per unit area at the surface reaches a certain constant value, n” 
Also that M tlu* density of ionization at the surface of the conduc¬ 
tor will increase somewhat without ionization by impact as the 
A’n ions move inward.” 

We have been working during the past t wo years with a steady, 
undamped, high-frequency, high voltage source and have ole- 
served that coronas formed at tiO.OOO cycles per second consume 
large amounts of power and develop correspondingly high tem¬ 
peratures. These corona temperature effects continue* to in. 
(Tease with frequency increase. The highest frequency used 
has been (HH),000 cycles. The values of such steady high-fre¬ 
quency high voltages required to discharge across sphere gups 
are much t he same as the corresponding values at low frequencies. 
The corresponding voltages required to discharge t hrough corona 
forming blunt-pointed gaps are generally about one-half those* 
required at low frequencies. Large, vigorous, local high-fre¬ 
quency corona brushes an* formed on slight provocation at ab¬ 
normally low voltages. A brush of this character may be blown 
by lung power from the point of the circuit where it originated 
to another point whereat it could not be started by the unaided 
action of the circuit- supplied by a given voltage. ‘These corona 
brushes may also In* started at sub critical voltages by touching 
the circuit momentarily with a stick of wood’ The corona 
brush will start at. the spot on the conductor touched by the wood. 
In these high-frequency phenomena we have much evidence of 
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the correctness of the author’s implied assumption that the num¬ 
ber of ions maintained in action, producing in-phase current, 
depends upon the shortness of their amplitudes of actual travel 
and of intervals of replenishment, i.c. t upon the frequency of 
the source a 

Edward Bennett (bv letter): The paper on the Theory of 
Corona contains a derivation from rational considerations of an 
equation which fits certain curves experimentally determined by 
Peek, Whitehead and others. These curves show the relation 
bet ween the radius of wires of different diameters and the hypo¬ 
thetical gradients at the surface of the wires which cause ionization 
of the surrounding air to become evident. 

The justification for some of the rational notions made use* 
of by the author is not at all clear to me, while other assumptions 
do not seem to be in accord with the interpretation to be placed 
upon the experimental data. For example, it seems to be as¬ 
sumed that ionization will first be evident during that half-cycle 
of the ahc'rnaling wave in which the electrons are moving in¬ 
ward across the surface Q of Fig. 1 toward the surface of the wire. 
Now, oscillograms taken at air pressures in the neighborhood of 
one nn. of mercury show that as one gradually raises the voltage 
between wire and surrounding cylinder, there is quite a range in 
voltage during which copious ionization occurs only during the 
half-cycle in which the wire is cathode, or the electrons move 
out,ward. At atmospheric pressure it is impossible to tell from 
the oscillograms the polarities under which copious ionization 
sets in, That is, as one slowly raises the voltage between the 
wire and surrounding cylinder the oscillograph gives evidence of 
ionization at substantially the same impressed voltage at which 
the eve secs the bluish haze around the wire. In addition the 
oscillograph also shows that ionization is occurring not only during 
the lialf eyelo in which the wire is positive but also during 
the half ‘eyrie in which the wire is negative to t he cylinder. 
This would seem to indicate that ionization resulting from both 
positive and negative ions should receive consideration in any 
derivation of tin* relation between the critical gradient and the 
radius of the conductor. 

Referring to equations (5) and (6) the author makes the state* 
merit: u An inspection of Fig. 1 will show that the number of 
H[\ ions, crossing the surface Q per unit area, varies inversely as 
h; consequently, we may approximately assume that the whole 
term on the* left, is a constant for first appearance of discharge.” 
It is not clear to mo either why varies inversely as />, or why 
the left member of equation 16) may be regarded as approxi¬ 
mately constant, and it would be gratifying if the author would 
elaborate on these two assumptions. 

Alex.Chemyshoff (by letter): Mr, Davis and Prof. Townsend 
in their work have taken into account only the kinetic energy of 
the electrons and positive ions, leaving entirely out of considera¬ 
tion the possibility of the influence of the electric field, on the 
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molecules themselves. Under action of the electric field the 
inner cohesion between the electrons and positive ions may be 
weakened within the neutral molecule, in consequence of*this 
weakening, a smaller amount of kinetic energy will be required 
for the process of ionization. The inner cohesion between the 
positive and negative ions varies with the nature of the gas. 
In some cases the effect of this degree of cohesion may be con¬ 
siderable. The exception presented by helium seems to be es¬ 
pecially interesting. The density of helium is double that; of 
hydrogen. The average fret* path in hydrogen ought, there¬ 
fore, to be twice as long as in helium. In accordance with Prof. 
Townsend’s theory, if is necessary to assume that the negative 
ion comes twice as many times in collision (n; 2,4) passing t hrough 
a certain space in hydrogen as it does in helium under the same 
pressure. Is it not. reasonable to conclude that this exception 
is due to the influence of the field on the neutral molecule itself? 

For the further elucidation of my explanation let us consider 
the following: lad us suppose that we have to do with a gas having 
no free ions and from which all ionizing influences an* removed, 
When acted upon by a high voltage, theoretically there might not 
to be any discharge produced in t hat gas, no mat ter how high the 
tension may be, Of course, it is hardly possible to be certain in 
concrete eases that all sources of outside ionization are actually 
absent, in view of the omnipresence of radioactive substances, 
but if all such substances were removed a certain tension higher 
than usual would produce a discharge in the gas. 

It seems to me that in considering the question of the causes 
of the appearance of corona, it, is necessary to take into account 
the influence of the field. 

In the second statement of the author* when pointing out the 
interdependence between the diameter of the conductor and tin* 
surface gradient necessary for the appearance of corona, it, was 
assumed that the field had a logarithmic distribution, /. r. t the 
absence of free electricity between the conductor and the cylinder 
or the earth was assumed. In some eases, for instance, when the 
distance between the. cylinder and conductor is small, this as¬ 
sumption, perhaps, does* not, introduce any significant error. 
But as soon as the diameter of the cylinder reaches tin* dimension 
of 40 cm., the discrepancies in the distribution of the field, us 
pointed out by Starke, may reach 10 per emit even in the most 
simple ease. When the distance is larger, tin* effect on the dis¬ 
tribution will be still greater In view of the complexity of the 
problem in the ease of alternating currents, I will point out here 
the dependence between the gradient of the field and the constant 
of the ionization and the diameter of the cylinder, for a. constant 
electric field and when the ionization is not caused by collision 
but is caused by the influence of an outside force. If we indicate 
the number of ions on each square cm. of tin* surface of the con¬ 
ductor (hiring one second by N, the density of current by /, 
the density of free electricity near the surface of the conductor 
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by p> the difference of tin* potential between the cylinder and the 
conductor by l\ by P and a the diameters of the* cylinder and 
conductor respectively, by r the charge of the ion and by x its 
mobility, we will yet for the 1 density of the current /* the following 
formula: 


' p - v ,/s 


Applying 'l' 1 ' <*<iuaticm of Poisson to cylindrical coordinates 

(V- r , 1 h Y , I 5* V . 5 s V 

t* ' o «<. -JS V * *' - -•"> 

For the j'.ison case tin* equation is 

5* V . 1 5 V 
!== h : 1= ' '**>> 

or bv sulistiuuin}', tlit* value for p 
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The integration of this equation will give 
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Neglecting the first member under the radical, we will get the 
logarithmic* distribution of the electric force, for 
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The first member will Rain more ami more in significance as the 
diameter of the cylinder increases. 

When the potential is alternating or variable the phenomena 
will be very much more complicated and it will not be possible 
to integrate the differential equation ami in this way determine 
fundamental dependence of the gradient from the diameter of 
the cylinder and the constant of ionization, but this increased 
complexity of the phenomena does not change their essential 
character. I therefore think that when the distance between the 
earth and the conductor is considerable the variation of the field 
distribution of potential from the logarithmic curve will be con¬ 
siderable. In the case of ionization through collision there will 
be an enhanced inequality in tin* distribution of free electricity 
due to the difference in mobility of various ions. 

In conclusion I want to relate one very interesting experiment 
demonstrating the action of light on electric discharges. Lebed¬ 
insky proved that light can not only facilitate the appearance 
of an electric discharge in the shape of a spark between electrodes, 
but that under certain conditions it may check its appearance. 
The experiment was conducted as follows: 

A variable tension was placed near the breakdown, A slight 
illumination of one of the uusymmetrieai electrodes regularly 
produced the appearance of a spark discharge. When the il» 
■animation was strengthened, irregular discharges were produced, 
and with a stronger illumination the discharges were discon¬ 
tinued entirely, while there was no change in the tension between 
electrodes. The reason for this phenomenon is the increased 
number of negative ions changing the distribution of potential 
in such a way as to prevent a discharge, Tins phenomenon, 
viewed from our point, demonstrates the importance of the field 
distribution and the dependence of the distribution of the free 
ions in the gas, 

F, W. Peek, Jr- (by letter): It may be of interest to state, 
in a brief way, the manner in which our law of visual corona was 
derived, and also to call attention to the fact that it is a rational 
law* In^ 1910 I conducted an investigation, very carefully 
determining the visual corona voltages of various sizes of polished 
parallel wires at various spacing*. This was given in my paper 
before the A.LE.E* in June, 19U. For any conductor the volt- 
a £ e gradient at rupture, g Pt was found to be constant, independ¬ 
ent of the spacing (except at very small spaeings), hut increased 
very rapidly as the radius of the conductor was decreased. Tims 
air apparently had a greater strength for small conductors than 
large ones. This was formerly pointed out by Professor Ryan* 
I he experimental data curve between and radius r was found 
to be regular and continuous* A number of equations could 
readily be written which would fit these data, 11 was desired, 
howeverto establish or build up a rational equation. The old 
idea of air films at the surface of the conductors was abandoned, 
after tests with very light (aluminum)und very heavy (tungsten) 
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metals showed that, the density of the metal of the conductor 
had no influence on which should be the case if the difference 
were caused by air films, as the air film should vary with the den¬ 
sity of the conductor. 

A rational law of visual corona was deduced from the data, 
reasoning as follows: 

})i 'ji- 

Hnergy of some form* he this the X —— of the energy 

of the moving ions, or whatever form it may- is necessary to 
rupture insulation. 'Phis is borne out by experiment with tran¬ 
sients, which show that finite time is necessary to rupture insula¬ 
tion, and that if this time be limited the. voltage must he increased 
to accomplish the same results in the limited time. Heating 
results at rupture, He. These facts imply definite finite energy. 
The gradient or stress to rupture air in bulk in a uniform field, 
should be constant for a. given air density or molecular 
spacing. In a non uniform field, as that around a Wire, the 
breakdown strength of air, g u , is first reached at the conductor 
surface; at a small distance from the conductor surface the 
stress is still below the rupturing gradient. I fence, in order 
to store the necessary finite rupturing energy the gradient at the 
conductor surface must, be increased to so that at a finite dis¬ 
tance away tin* gradient is g„. This means that a finite thick¬ 
ness of tin* insulation must be under a stress of g u or over. The 
rupturing energy is in I lie zone between grand g 0 . The thickness 
of the zone should be a function of the conductor radius. It was 
found that at 0.H0I V> cm. from tlu* conductor surface the gra¬ 
dient, at rupture is always constant and HO kv./cm. (at standard 
air density). The relation between grand r may now be directly 
expressed by the simple law 


«V lUi 
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V r 
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for parallel planes or for air in bulk 


f ■■ . m 
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Thus the .strength of air is constant and equal to HO kv./cm., 
but in roil uniform fields is apparently stronger, as explained 
above, If the air is irmdele dense, that is, if the molecular spa¬ 
cing is changed, the strejig*h of air in a uniform field should de¬ 
crease* directly with the air density. 

fl'ti ** 

However, for non-uniform fields, the energy distance should also 

change thus 
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I found this to be borne out by experiment and the complete 
equation containing air density correction to take the simple 
rational form 


s , 0.3<)1\ 

( 1+ VSr) 


If the energy distance is limited to less than 0.301 vV the appar¬ 
ent gradient- should increase. This also is borne out by experi¬ 
ment, as shown in later papers.* The visual tests on various 
forms of electrodes as spheres, wires, planes, etc,— as well as loss 
measurements, all point to an energy storage distance and a 
constant strength of air of 30 kv./cm. 

At continuous high frequency where the rate of energy, or the 
power, is great, frequency nmv enter into the energy distance, 
thus ' ' 

0.301 C <f> (f) 

and spark-over take place at lower voltages. Where the time is 
limited, as in an impulse of steep wave front, a, much higher volt¬ 
age should be required to start arc over, This is also borne out 
by experiment. 

Thus far, I have said nothing in regard to the form of this 
rupturing energy. Such speculation was not necessary in order 
to develop a rational working equation. After a law is developed 
it is interesting and instructive to lit speculative theory to 
that law. 

In the discussion of my paper, The Law of Corona, 1911, Dr. 
Stein met/, suggested how t In* theory of ionization by collision 
could be made to fit the law of corona which had just been brought 
out. This suggested application is the same as that followed 
by Mr. Davis in his mathematical work, and is found on pages 
1998, 1999 of the A.1.15.1C. Transactions for 1911. The theory 
that initial ionization could not affect the starting voltage is 
brought out on page 1122 of the A,1,15.H. Transactions for 1912. 

I have also suggested the same application of the electron theory 
in my papers of 1912 and 1913, and also in discussions. Briefly, 

the rupturing energy may Igo the ^ of all the ions nec¬ 
essary to produce ionic saturation, and hence conduction or 
corona. 

When low potential is applied between two conductors any 
tree ions are set in motion. As the potential, and, therefore, the 

*St*e The Law of ( arena and the tUrlteiru Strength of Atr-ll, (lV<*k), 

I rans, A. I, 15. 15. f 1912, XXXI, 1, page 19111; and 'The Law of Corona** 
IH. Thanh, A, L 15, 13., V<*?, XXXII, HH.’i, p. 1707. 
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field intensity or gradient, is increased, the velocity of the ions 
increases. At a gradient of g u = 30 kv./cm. (5 = 1) the velocity 
of the ions becomes sufficiently great over the mean free path to 
form other ions by collision. This gradient is constant and is 
called the dielectric strength of air. When ionic saturation is 
reached at any point the air becomes conducting and glows, or 
there is corona or spark. 

Applying this to parallel wires when a gradient, g v , is reached 
at the wire surface any free ions are accelerated and produce other 
ions by collision with molecules, which are in turn accelerated. 
The ionic density is lints increased by successive collisions 
until at 0.30.1 Vr tin. from the wire surface, where g 0 = 30, ionic 
saturation is reached, or corona starts. The distance 0.301 W 
cm. is, of course, many times greater than the mean free path 
of the ion, and many collisions must take place in this distance. 
Tints, for the winy corona cannot form when the gradient of g 0 
is reached at the surface, as at any distance from the surface the 
gradient is less than g H ; a finite thickness of air must be 
under a stress equal to or greater than go. The gradient 
at the surface must therefore be increased to g v so _that 
the gradient a finite distance away from the surface (0.301 Vr cm.) 
is g <} , Thai is to say, energy is necessary to start corona, as 
outlined above, g n the strength of air, should vary with 5; 

however, cannot vary directly with 8, because with the greater 
'mean free path of the ion at tower air densities, a greater “ ac¬ 
celerating n or energy distance is necessary. In the equation 

a « 0,301 that is, a increases with decreasing 5. 

When the conductors tire placed so close together that the 
free accelerating or energy distance is interfered with, the gra¬ 
dient g v must he increased in order that ionic saturation may be 
reached in this limited distance. 

Initial ionization of the air cannot afTeet the starting voltage, 
since such ionization must necessarily be very small compared to 
the residual ionization after each cycle. When, however, the 
initial ionization is very small when voltage is first applied, an 
appreciable time is necessary before corona starts. The starting 
voltage, however, is not affected for continuously applied a-c. 
or d-c, voltage. For transients of short duration, or for single 
impulse, much higher voltage should be required to produce the 
same results in limited time that is, higher impulse voltages 
should be required to cause corona or spark-over. 

Mr. Davis has mathematically connected the theory of ioniza¬ 
tion by collision with the law of corona already established. His 
results seem to indicate in a very interesting way that the ruptur¬ 
ing energy may be the of the energy of the colliding ions. 

Of course* this docs not definitely prove this particular applies- 
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tion of the ionization theory. It shows that by a proper valua¬ 
tion of the constants, his equation will coincide with the es¬ 
tablished experimental equation. A number of equations might 
apply in the same way. It is interesting to quote as follows from 
his paper: 

“ The fact that; equations (14) and (15) plot, into almost 
identical curves is evidence that the theoretical equations ex¬ 
press law of corona, as accurately as the empirical equations.” 

The ionization theory will be more fully established tor practi¬ 
cal application when we may reverse this statement, or when 
theory so reaches the stage that we may say, u it is remarkable 
that the practical results so well check the theoretical ones.” 

Mr, Davis is to be congratulated upon the important; work 
which he has done in actually applying theory to obtain practical 
working results. The electron theory has not been so definitely 
applied before to obtain practical results, but only vaguely and 
in a speculative way, fitting the theory to suit, the particular cases 
It is such important work that will bring forward and extend this 
theory, 

Bergen Davis (by letter): The discussions of my paper on the 
“ Theory of the Corona ” have; interested me, and 1 appreciate 
the criticisms and suggestions which the various gentlemen have 
made. It is perhaps not necessary to taka* time and spare for a 
lengthy reply, but I will consider a few points that sec in to need 
further explanation. 

(T) Professor Whitehead inquires why a constant density n of 
ions per unit area is assumed as a criterion for the appearance 
of the discharge. This is a natural assumption. The ioniza¬ 
tion progresses with the voltage according, to a high exponential 
law. The. rate of increase with the applied voltage is definite 
and can be experimentally reproduced at will, This refers to 
experiments with steady potentials applied to plate electrodes. 
The phenomenon is progressive until it becomes visible, and the 
ionization at first visibility is undoubtedly constant, at least for 
the same observer. This rapid rise of the ionization with the 
voltage has boon found by all experimenters, and f would refer 
the reader to the numerous papers on t his subject published dur¬ 
ing the last decade by Professor Townsend and his follow workers. 
Professor Whitehead should have detected this partial ioniza¬ 
tion had his conditions been steady enough, and Ins detecting 
instruments of xufTieient sensibility. 

The origin of the constant ,v 0 20,000 volts per cm. is explained 
in the original paper. It. was necessary to find an integrahlo 
equation that would agree with the theoretical expression (7) for 
the relation between p and ,r. This integral equation is 

J-A +»(;-:my 

The number 350 is a constant, and on eliminating p from the 
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parenthesis, when p is expressed in centimeters of mercury, one 
obtains 7 1) X Hot) = 2(5 ,000 for the value of x u at normal pressure. 

The physical meaning of the constant ,v 0 is that ionization by 
impact will occur at all gradients greater than 26,000 volts per 
cm. and that one may neglect all ionization at gradients below 
that value. As a matter of fact, the kinetic theory of gases 
shows that some ionization by impact may occur at any gradient, 
however small. 


the theoretical equation (7). Since the publication of the paper 
on the. corona, I have compared equation (7) with all the experi¬ 
mental results obtainable for the relations between a, p 
and x. If one lakes v — 11.5 volts, and the mean free path of 
an electron to be eight times that of a molecule, then equation 
(7) agrees with the experimental results with an accuracy of five 
per cent or better. The validity of this equation is thus sup¬ 
ported by all of the experimental work on ionization by impact. 

(2) The points made by Professor Bennett. It is not assumed 
that, ionization will first be evident, at that half-cvele in which the 
electrons move towards the wire. Ionization by impact occurs 
when the electrons move, outward as well as inward, but the 
first appearance of the visible corona will occur when the wire 
is on the positive phase. After the discharge is established, the 
ionization is very copious, and if probably occurs on both phases. 
That the discharge will occur when the wire is on the positive 
phase, is shown by the experiments of Prof. Townsend, (Phil. 
Mag. t April, 1914) Who finds that; for all pressures greater than 5 
to 8 cm. of mercury, the discharge occurs at a less gradient for 
wire positive than when it is negative. The contrary is the case 
for smaller pressures. This theory is applied only at pressures 
greater than 5 cm. mercury. Professor Bennett’s own experi¬ 
ments were made at f cm. pressure. He finds in this ease that 
the. discharge first occurs when the wire is negative. This also 
was observed by Professor Townsend. No matter whether the 
discharge occurs when the wire is positive or negative, the greater 
part of the ionization by impact, is due to the negative ions. 

Professor Bennett also has difficulty with the constancy of the 
left member of equation (6). The nl ions crossing Q inward are 
concentrated by the curvature. The geometry of the figure will 
show that the density of ionization will increase as the a 0 ions move 
inward without ionization by impact. The numbers n and n n 
refer always to the number crossing unit area. Now if the total 
number of ions outside of (J is constant. then it is evident that the 
number n n crossing the surface Q will be less as h is larger. The 
surface of a cylinder is directly proportional to its radius. 

The concentration due to curvature will be as h to a, and the t 
value of n it will be inversely as h for any given case. That is, 


oik* is justified in assuming 



to be approximately constant. 
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ELECTRICITY THE FUTURE POWER FOR STEERING 

VESSELS 

BY U. L. HIBBARD 


Abstract ov Paper 

Klrctric.d development hi Uu* marine field has been confined 
in a large measure to the navy, and the best experience with 
electric steering gears has heist obtained from navy installations. 

Up Pi tin* present time steam has been the universal power 
for operating steering gears, but certain disadvantages are in¬ 
herent in this system which can tie overcome by the electric 
drive, and additional advantages obtained. The history of 
electric pears shows that many different scheme# have been 
t ried and proved failures owing to faulty designs and imperfectly 
developed apparatus. At present several different systems are 
in successful operation, 

To obtain full benefit of the advantages possible from an 
elcctrie drive, nuich depends on tin* selection of apparatus with 
characteristics best suited to the work. 1 he problem of electric 
drive is largely one of control. The calculations for rudder and 
motor horse powers must be carefully made, with the proper 
assumptions for the conditions presented. 

Several installations in the navy have shown excellent, results; 
in the ease of the battleship Ttxds the data obtained show pre¬ 
liminary calculations were, quite accurate, Results obtained 
seem to justify the prediction that electric steering gears will 
be used quite generally in the future. 

T HE MARINE held has probably been one of the most 
backward in the adoption and development of electrical 
apparatus owing, in part, to natural causes, such as high first cost 
of electrieal over steam maehinery, tile long tamiliarity aboard 
ship with steam machinery, and the somewhat higher order 
of ('are ami inspection required tor electrical apparatus; but in 
the main we believe it has been due to the traditional con¬ 
servatism of the seafaring man and his reluctance to try some¬ 
thing new when that which has been used before seemed to answer 
the purpose, owing in a large measure, doubtless, to his belief 
that tins policy insured the greatest protection to the lives and 
property under his care. The most conspicuous exception to 
this, however, has been the American navy, which is not only a 
larger user of elect Heal machinery than the merchant marine, 
hut also leads the navies of the world in this respect. 

Mff 
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During the last few years, however, considerable atlention has 
been given to the development of electricity on boa re 1 ship, and 
to many of the auxiliaries we have seen its application, as well 
as to the electric propulsion of ships, which is now also being 
given careful consideration. Out* of the auxiliaries of the 
greatest importance to the operation of the ship and wliieh a,Iso 
involves some of the most interesting engineering problems, to 
which electric power and control is now being; applied, is the 
electric steering gear. In line with our previous statement 
however, the greatest use* oi; electricity for this purpose has been 
in the navy, and, therefore, our future statements will refer in a 
large measure to naval installations of electric steering gears. 

Tim Stkam Stkkujnci (5 haw 

barge steamers of the present day are lined with either the 
ordinary form of rudder or with a balanced rudder, battleships 
being almost invariably lifted with the balanced typo in order 
that they may maneuver more quickly, logs 1 illustrates the 
general arrangement, of a steering gear controlled by a. steam 
engine on a warship, operating a partiallv balanced rudder. 

Practically all steamers except those of the smallest size at the 
present time make use of steam power lor moving t he rudder, and 
in addition to this power drive, most equipments include pro¬ 
vision for steering by handJeither through handwheels, geared 
to the steering gear, or by block and tackle to the filler, The 
possibility of accident to the prime mover and the importance of 
avoiding a complete breakdown renders the addition of the 
manual drive necessary, although the rate of turning with the 
hand gearjis, of course, ?nueh*s!ower than with power. 

The successful introduction of steam power for operating the 
rudder was made about 180(1, by Mekarkm Urey, A steam 
gear designed by him was placed on the limit Eastern and 
the ease with which steering could be done under tin* new power 
as contrasted with the old hand method, led to ip, rapid adoption 
on all classes of steamers. Improvements have, of course, been 
made in details, bet ter engines being now made than formerly 
and better control of them obtained, but, nevertheless, the 
present steam equipment does not vary greatly from the first 
one installed, 

1 he control of the valve of the steam engine from the bridge 
has been accomplished in various ways, in some eases by direct 
shafting and gears from the steering wheel, in others bv wire 
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rope transmissions called tiller ropes, and in other installations, 
particularly of large rapacity, by hydraulic telemotors. In 
practically all eases, however, the control has been by what has 
been known as tin* follow-up system, in which the arrangement 
of valve gear is such that the steam is cut off and the rudder 
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stop|.ed a! Ilie angle ennvspotidiug to the position at. which 
the helmsman has set his steering wheel. With this arrangement, 
the helmsman turns his wheel to the angle desired as shown by the 
indicator on the steering stand, and without further operation 
of the wheel the rudder moves to this point and is automatically 
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stopped. This system of control, we believe, has been used in 
practically all classes of vessels, with the possible exception of 
some large river steamers, and has been so generally used for many 
years as to be, in the mind of the mariner, an integral part of a 
steering mechanism. 

Not withstanding the general populurity of t ho steam drive and 
the excellent, service which it. has performed for years on thous¬ 
ands ot vessels, there are certain disadvantages which are in¬ 
herent. in the system, some of which are as follows: 

1. With the boilers near the center of the ship and with the 
steeling engine usually at the stern or in some eases way forward 
long and expensive lines of steam piping are required, and a 
caretul design for the leads of piping must be made in order to 
clear stowage in store rooms, nmnmnition or ot her spaces t hrough 
which they must run. They must be well insulated to avoid 
heavy condensation losses in the steam, as well as to reduce as 
much as possible the rise in temperature of spaces, especially 
powder magazines on war vessels. Hveu the weight of the pip¬ 
ing, lagging, bulkhead lit tings, etc., is often a considerable item, 
and in (lie ease of a battleship this will amount to about three 
tons, being equal to about la per cent of the weigh! of the steer¬ 
ing engine itself. 

2. Considerable steam is wasted due to valve setting, it 
being common practise to set the valves of I he steam engine so 
that even when the rudder is at rest a considerable amount of 
steam is blowing through the engine. The steam steering 
engine usually takes steam full stroke and for this and other 
reasons is an exceedingly ineflieient mechanism. 

*1. I he engine must be designed to do the maximum work 
required of it, that is, all parts of the engine must, be of suflieient 
size and strength to develop the power required at the maximum 
rudder angle, which is reached but very infrequently in ordinary 
steering. The engine does not lend itself to overhauls as does 
an electric motor, which point is of the greatest importance 
and will he given special consideration later, 

4. The steam engine is provided with reciprocating parts 
which are subject, to severe stresses when the engine speeds up 
due to sudden decrease of load on the rudder as it is moved back 
to a central position, These reciprocating parts do not produce 
a uniform torque, as in the case of a rotating armature, and they 
furthermore are the source of considerable vibration in the 
operation of the gear. When in harbors the steam engine 
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requires turning over at rather frequent intervals to prevent 
piston, cylinders, etc., from becoming rusty. 

5 'n H . mechanical connections from the bridge to the 
engine valve are a considerable source of trouble, and wire rope 
leads frequently wear out. The necessity of running these 
mechanical connections through compartments and. watertight 
bulkheads is the source of difficulties in the construction of the 
ship, and in the case of wire ropes, there must be continual care 
exercised to keep the tubes through which they pass filled with 
grease, reducing the friction wear to a minimum. If these 
mechanical parts are not kept in excellent condition the faction 
causes the steering wheel to be operated with considerable 
effort, and breakage of these parts has not been an uncommon 
occurrence. 

RkSHUTS TO UK AcCOMl-USlllil) BY TUB USE OK El.lvC.TKlC DRIVE 
With the electric gear it is not only possible to overcome, at 
least in a great measure, the disadvantages enumerated above for 
the steam engine, but it is also possible to obtain a flexibility, 
simplicity and'accuracy of control not permissible with the steam 
gear. The results to he accomplished by the installation of the 
electric steering gears are, therefore: 

1. The reduction of the weight and space occupied by the 

driving imndtauisin; 

2, Thr suppression of heat in the spaces adjacent to the gear; 
b. The elimination of accidents which may occur in the 

bursting of steam pipes; . 

• 1 . 'flu* reduction of vibration ami noise and increase m habit- 

ability, due U> thase laaturs; . 

r K 'pile obtaining nf a mechanism very much more elheient 

in its operation Ilian the steam etjmpmeuis; 

(I. 'flic simplification of the means of controlling the mech¬ 
anism from the bridge, with increase in the case of operation 

for the helmsman; . 

7 . 'flu* increase in rapidity ami accuracy of response oi the 

rudder to the movements of the controlling mechanism. 

History ok Ei.k.ctric Gkars 

The subject of electric steering gears has been given some 
attention by engineers for the past b r > or 20 years, lmt within 
recent years only has the matter been given sufficient attention 
or the electrical apparatus developed to such a point as to per- 
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mit of successful results being attained. Several electric steering 
gears of different types have been tried in foreign navies, but it is 
not known whether any of them have proved completely satis¬ 
factory. In a great many cases after being thoroughly tried out 
they have been stripped and the steam gear again used, some 
doubtless being defective in design and some in the perfection 
oi details, but others tailed due in a large measure to flaws in the 
controlling apparatus. 

At the present time motors and controlling appliances have 
been^ developed to such a point as to permit readily of the 
solution of the problems involved and also to render their per¬ 
formance reliable and trustworthy. The main feature in the 
electric steering gear has, however, become one of c< mtrol, and too 
much emphasis cannot be laid on this point. This problem of 
control has been attacked by several radically different schemes, 
the principal ones being outlined below. 

Direct current is used universally on board ship, with pressures 
varying from 80 to 220 volts; the present standard in the Ameri- 
ean navy is 125 volts, with many of the older ships provided with 
80-volt equipments, while in the German navy the voltage is 
220, and the same is now being considered by the U. 8 . naval 
authorities and has recently been adopted on one of the latest 
battleships as a trial experiment. It is not necessary, further¬ 
more, to give consideration to the use- of alternating-current 
motors for operation of steering gears, this current not being 
employed to any extent on shipboard, and such motors would 
not give the varying torque and speed characteristics which are 
here especially desirable. 


. , nt! of thc c &ri»est electric steering gear systems considered 
tn this country was known as the Van Duzer-Mason system and 
was patented about 1893 and is described in the Proceedings 
of the U. S. Naval Institute of that year. This system contem¬ 
plated thc use of a motor direct-connected to the rudder mech¬ 
anism and its operation controlled by a simple form of control¬ 
ling device operated on the follow-up system, but so arranged as 
to follow up at only a limited number of definite angles of rudder 
travel,and produced, therefore, a very coarse control. It is not 
known on what vessels this scheme may have ever been tried 
Several systems involving the use of magnetic clutches be¬ 
tween the motor and rudder gear and of differentially controlled 
mechanisms have been tried, but for various reasons have not 
proved successful. 
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t hie til 11 w first Minvssinl electric stirring gears is that designed 
liy Mr. Matiiia"-'. Plaineher an*! known as tin* Platiseher system. 
This gear was plans! on eight. of the Imperial Russian naval 
vessel-.. a mu filter u\ which wen.* destroyed or captured hy the 
Japanese during the reeeui Russo-Japanese war. It was also 
installed on two later liners 1 milt in this country for the Pacific 
trade and line been in constant use since 1902 on the liner Fin- 
hind. < hie equipment has also been installed by the U. S. Navy 
tm the eriteej XUmt\\mnrry and we understand its operation has 
been generally quite satisfactory. 

This svsiiau generally employs a shunt motor for operating 
the rudder, wliieh is t on! rolled with the varying voltage sys¬ 
tem hy a motor ■ general* *r set espeeially supplied for the pur¬ 
pose, Tin* fh.Td oi t he general or or general or exciter is control¬ 
led from the steering stand at the bridge on the Wheatstone 
bridge principle, the bridge being formed by one rheostat,located 
at and operated by the steering stand and the other located at 
and operated from the rudder erosshead. The unbalancing of 
the bridge rheostat by the movement of tin* wheel gives current 
to tin* generator field and therefore, voltage and current to the 
rudder motor. The balancing of the bridge again hy the move¬ 
ment of the rudder ero.shead cuts off current from the gen¬ 
erator held and the motor is stopped, constituting an electric 
follow" up control, 

i lb jerboas which may be offered to this system are the size, 
weight and cost of the motor generator set., which, furthermore, 
is always in rotation even though the rudder is at, rest, and the 
nodond current of this set is an appreciable amount, being as 
much as 2ft to ItO amperes on sets as small as 2a h.p. With this 
type of follow up also ih*' available power of the rudder motor is 
proportional to the unbalancing of the Wheatstone bridge 
and approaches zero as the balanced position is reached, which 
is the point frequently where the maximum torque is desirable, 
and file result must be the installation of a motor larger than 
would otherwise be necessary. 

Several years ago the Navy Department became interested in 
the question of steering its ships by electricity owing to the pos¬ 
sibilities presented of effecting the economies outlined above 
for the electric gear, In about 1902 the Department devised 
a steering gear operated on the follow-up system, and purchased 
apparatus of different marnffarturers to effect an installation 
on one of the small monitors which had been recently constructed. 
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The results obtained from this equipment were not satisfactory. 
The question, however, remained under discussion for a number 
oi years until about 1909, when a contract was placed for sup¬ 
plying an electric steering gear for the cruiser Des Moines as an 
auxiliary to the steam engine outfit. For this purpose the use of 
an electric motor taking its [lower directly from the dynamo 
mains and operated by a powerful automatic controller, thus 
eliminating the necessity of a motor-generator outfit, was ad¬ 
vocated. The contract specified that no payments should be 
made unless the gear proved itself satisfactory in service and in 
the event of its failure it was to be removed by the contractor at 
his expense. The contract further required the control of the 
motor to be similar to that of the steam engine, i.e., the follow-up 
system must be employed, and to accomplish this a small follow¬ 
up drum controller was provided in the steering engine room and 
operated differentially by the ship’s tiller rope from the wheel 
on the bridge and the motor driving shaft. 

The preliminary trials of this arrangement of gear were quite 
successful, although the writer found upon going aboard the ves¬ 
sel before the trials, that the officers and crew were prejudiced 
against the electric gear and considered it an unwelcome visitor 
on their vessel. After the successful preliminary trials of the 
follow-up gear the prejudice was overcome and ii. was then 
suggested that a non-follow-up type of control would lie much 
simpler and easier to operate, but the reply was made- that 
officers and men had steered with the follow-up system for years 
and it was foolhardy to think of adopting any other type. After 
considerable persuasion, however, permission was granted to 
install on the bridge a small reversing switch controller operating 
the main controller through four small wires and thus entirely 
cutting out of the operation the steering wheel and the tiller rope 
connections. After about a month’s trial of this system of con¬ 
trol the first report, to the Department states in effect, that the 
quartermaster and helmsmen learned to steer by this new method 
in about five minutes and now much preferred it to the old 
wheel control, Steering by the non-follow-up system on this 
vessel, therefore, became the prevailing fashion. 

Although the reports from the Des Moines were, of a satisfac¬ 
tory nature, the Navy Department was still naturally doubtful 
about the use of electric steering equipments, especially as 
regards the elimination of the follow-up principle. It was de¬ 
cided, therefore, to install such a gear as this on the scout cruiser 
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Chester, to he operated only by the non-follow-up system, and 
remove the steam gear entirely in order that confirming opinions 
might he obtained of abandoning the time-honored follow-up 
control and of steering naval vessels by electricity. Contract 
was, there! ore, placed for the installation of a similar equipment 
of 7a lap. on tin* ( tester as against the Pes Moines' 40 h.p. equip¬ 
ment, and this installation was completed the early part of 1912, 
about two and one-half years after the first installation had been 
made on l ho Pes Moines, The motor with disk brake for the 
Chester's equipment is shown in Pig, 2. 

Si nee this time installations of the same type of gear of 150 h.p- 
capacity have been made on the battleships New York and Texas . 
A further description of these equipments and of many of the 
results obtained will be given later. 

Other installations of electric steering gears have recently 
been effected by another manufacturer on the Argentine battle¬ 
ships Hmtdnvin and Moreno, which are just reaching completion 
at shipyards in this country. These equipments consist of a 
I At) h.p. nmr<»f\ 100 to fit 10 rev. per min., operated with combined 
rheostatic and field control. The motor operates the rudder at a 
lower rata* of speed than the steering gear engine, to which it is 
considered an auxiliary, tin* requirements being hard-over to 
hard-over in 40 see. The motor in question is shown in Pig, 3. 

The controller consists of a contactor panel provided with four 
reversing contactors, a dynamic brake contactor, five acceler¬ 
ating contactors and other small contactors for controlling the 
field strength and flu* electromechanical brake. 

The master controller is driven by a differential gear in order 
to provide tin* billow tip feature. Transmission from the 
steering wheel to the steering room is accomplished by hydraulic 
telemoior or wire ropes that are used for the steam engine con¬ 
trol. The steam valve may be disengaged by a dutch, and the 
part of tla* differentia! gear, which operates the controller, 
connected in place of it, and the other part of the differential 
gear is connected to the steering gear itself. When the controller 
is turned to a certain point by the steering wheel, the motor 
begins to turn and will continue to turn until the action of the 
differential gear, driven by the steering gear itself, turns the 
controller to tin* “ oil 11 position and stops the* motor. 

The first position of the controller closes the proper reversing 
contactors and the current passes through the armature and all 
of the starting rheostat. The first accelerating contactor them 
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closes, and after the motor has speeded up sufficiently the next 
contactor automatically closes, allowing the remaining three to 
follow quickly after each other, bringing the motor up to the 
speed corresponding to the full field strength. If the controller 
is turned further than this, one of the field contactors is opened 
and the field weakened; a little further motion of the controller 
opens the second field contactor, still further increasing the speed. 

A limit switch, carried on the same shaft as the master control¬ 
ler cylinder, automatically strengthens the field of the motor 
when the rudder has been turned to a certain definite angle 
from the mid position, and at a greater angle the field is strength¬ 
ened still more, bringing it up to its full field strength. This 
provides an increased torque per ampere when the- rudder is a 
considerable angle from the mid-ship position. 

As the rudder returns to the position for which the steering 
wheel is set, the controller is turned to the “ off ” position, and 
if the rudder should be inside of the limits of 10 deg. either side 
it will be running at full speed. Just before the “ off position 
is reached the field is strengthened by one contactor. This in¬ 
crease of field strength causes a current to flow from the motor 
armature into the line, exerting a dynamic braking effect and re¬ 
ducing the speed of the motor. A moment later the field is 
strengthened again with the same effect, so that at the instant 
the main contactors open and the motor is disconnected from 
the line, the speed has been considerably reduced. The dy¬ 
namic brake is then applied by the action of the proper contactor 
and the electromechanical brake follows an instant later. 

As is later shown, the use of a compound winding exerts a 
greater torque per ampere with heavy loads, but owing perhaps 
to the relatively high speed of the armature and the necessity of 
very accurate stopping with the follow-up control, it seems to 
have been considered advisable to produce a slowing down 
effect before the brakes were applied. For that reason a shunt 
field was used on these equipments, which can be strengthened 
just before disconnecting from the line. The motor is provided 
with a small amount of series field winding but it is essentially, 
in its characteristics, a shunt motor. 

The limit switch, besides performing the function of strength¬ 
ening the field at certain positions of the rudder, will also cut off 
the power at the end of its movement if it is not already cut off 
by the movement of the controller. An overload relay is pro¬ 
vided, which re-inserts the starting resistance in the armature 
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circuit in ra «• of nvorif*ad, instead of interrupting; the circuit 

end mb 

We 1 »e!ic\ ** iltest* equipments have not yet 1 >een tried out in 
si*r\*ii*t* and we cannot, therefore, comment on results obtained. 

Tlti* :;:uni' company is also providing an elect rie steering gear for 
the American navy, which is to operate the rudder.in the same 
time an required of the steam engine, Thu equipment consists 
of a rudder motor's motor-generator, switchboard, steering 
stands, :*ele»'t\ve avi’eh and limit switch. The speed of tin* 
motor is controlled by varying the held strength of the generator 
according to the variable ventage* system and the system has no 
follow up device, The motor is rated at Hat) h.p, and when op¬ 
erating at rated velar/e and full load, has a speed of 250 rev, per 
min, 

The motor generator is rated a! 2U0 kw. output and runs at. a 
speed of 1000 iv\, pat* min. Tin* motor has an ammmlative 
compound winding and tIn* generator a differential compound 
winding, *o that I he extreme overloads of voltage mi the genera¬ 
tor will he reduced I a»!. 1 1 hv redact i< m of spec* 1 and by the demag* 
net king * Heel on the generator field; also the reduction of speed 
will deliver ronsid* ruble energy for a few seconds to the genera- 
tor circuit, The in* a nr of t he set. is wound tor I2U volts to agree 
with lit** Tip’ voltage, but. the generator and the motor which 
moves tie* rudder are wound for 250 volts. The steering gear 
motor i: compound wound, taking series current from the anna * 
tun* of tin* motor driving the motor meueraior, and the shunt 
Held is st jvugjhoned In a relay at a definite overload on the motor. 

There are four a erring stands; three o! them forward and one 
aft, anyone of which may be connected to the panel by means 
of a .select ive snitch. 

The controlling panel contains the accessary contactors for 
starting ftp th» motor of the. tuoior^generator set., a.s well as 
an ammeter and an overload relay, for the generator the neces¬ 
sary imld switches and ammeter and voltmeter, also the motor 
field rrlav for • neugiheumg the laid of the steering gear motor 
and a step back o lay which inserts resistance into the field uf the 
generator in ease of excessive overload, performing the same pur¬ 
pose ns the overload relay in the rheostatic system previously de¬ 
scribed. 

The \ariotis steering stands have three speed positions in 
each direction, m the first, the held ot the generator is excited 
to give a low collage for slow speed; the next step strengthens the 
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iickl, and the next step fully excites the generator field, giving 
full speed of the motor. 

The limit switch, which is operated by the steering gear, is 
provided to cut off power at an extreme movement in'either 
direction without interfering with the return motion after the 
steering stand is reversed. 

Jn connection with this system, the same criticism may he 
offered as regards size, weight, and power required to operate the 
motor-generator, as was mentioned in ease of the I’fatiseher svs- 
torn. 


DESCRIPTION OF 1 J50-H.P. SYSTEM ON BATTLESHIP 7 V»\7LV 
It is not the purpose of this paper to draw close comparisons be- 
tween the features and merits of the several electric systems of 
different manufacturers which have* been proposed or installed 
and which are at present receiving the close attention of the 
Navy Department and others interested, hut rather to point 
out the salient features of these different systems. Our future 
remarks apply largely to the system previously referred to, t aking 
power directly Irotn the dynamo mains, with which the writer is 
most familiar and from which also our data have been principally 
obtained. As an illustration of this system and of main- of tin- 
points to be covered in the design of an electric steering gear we 
give a description of the apparatus and design of the insinuation 
on the battleships Texas and New York. 


. 1 he dectne installation on the Texas and New York (ami with 
lew minor differences those of the lies Moines and Chester,Utter 
transferred to the Mississippi, were exactly the same except 
as to reduction in horse power) includes the electric motor with 
disk brake installed in the steering motor compartment, as il¬ 
lustrated in Pig. 4, the main automatic* emit roller and resistance 
near the motor, and, in the compartment where the screw gear 
is located, a limit switch; master controllers or steering stands are 
furnished, one on the bridge, one in the conning tower, one in the 
central control station and one in the steering gear room. The 
steering stand is shown in Pig. f>, and contains within, a revers¬ 
ing switch for governing the main contactor controller in the 
motor room. The reversing switch is operated by the lever 
shown, and doses the circuit to the contactors of f lu- auto¬ 
matic controller through several contact, fingers. A latching 
device retains the lever in the center position; the pressure of flu- 
hand on top of the lever releases the latch, while a centering 
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R P rin K aets tu return the lever to the “off" position, and should 
the hand be removed from the lever in a running position i twill 
immediately restore itself to the central point, when the motor 
will be instantly stopped. 

The stand is so arranged that a small movement of the lever 
causes the motor to start and run at a low spied, and further 
relatively large movements cause the motor to accelerate at 
once to lull speed. Throwing the lever in the reverse direction 
reverses the rudder motor, so that it is simply necessary to throw 
the lever to right, or left according to direction in which it, is 
desired to move the vessel. About (it) deg. movement of the 
operating lever in either direction gives full control, including 
stalling, stopping, slow and last speeds and reverse, w hich feu ■ 
lure commends itself to the helmsman especially as quick work 
is frequently required in maneuvering the vessel. All the metal 


parts of the steering stand 



I’m. 


are brass and no magnetic 
iiiterierejlet's an* oecjtsione* i 
by installing it near com** 

} HISSCS. 

As no follow-in.) control is 
involved, the rudder will keep 
on moving as long as the oper¬ 
ating lever is held in the run¬ 
ning’ position, and is stopped 
by the spring return of the 
lever to the central point, which in the possible ease of casuallv 
to Ute helmsman would prove advantageous. Should the rudder 
,in .V reason, lmwever, tail to stop before the limits of travel 
are readied, a limit, switch shown in Fig. 7 ir.provid.-d to prevent 
the jamming ol the gear at. the hard-over position',. For this 
type of control the position of the rudder is al nuv instant: 
deternmu-d by reference to the helm angle indicator id wavs ;ul- 
jaoimt to t he steering stand, 

I he mam control panel shown in Fig. (i, with its trout, sheet, 
metal covers removed for the purpose of illustration, provides 
contactors for the reversal of the armature, for cutting out, 
rests a„ee and accelerating the same, for operating at slow speed 
and for dynamic braking in the off position, An overload device 
is provided also, which in the event, of jamming the near or other 
extreme overloads automatically limits the current on the motor 
to a sate value, and by its use the necessity of circuit breakers 
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and fuses, whose1 dowing would he very dangerous to the operation 
of such a system, is <>1 mated. The electrically-operated switches 
not, only provide effort,ive means for commutating the motor 
circuits hut they permit the running of wires of a very small 
section to the steering stations, and as these small pilot wires 
can all he earned in one lead and conduit, this feature is of the 
utmost imp'>rtanee. 

The swindles are of a very strong construction and easily 
capable of standing the repeated operations of the steering gear. 
The resistance used in connection with the controller is of the 
east grid type and also especially designed for heavy duty, In 
the lower right-hand corner of the cut is shown a small double- 
pule switch which functions as a selective switch for delegating 
the control to one of two steering stations. This switch was 
afterward changed in design, however, to provide for control 
from four nr live different stations and so arranged as to make it 
impossible to steer from more t hau one station at a time. 

The limit switch previously referred to, consists of a small, 
drum controller whose segments are connected in series with the 
secondary circuits from the main controller, so that when the 
dogs connected to the traveling nuts of the screw gear engage the 
lever of the limit switch at the hard-over position and open the 
same, the main contactor swit ches an* opened and the equipment 
immediately shut down, assisted by dynamic braking and the 
motor disk brake on the armature shaft. The connections are 
then sueli that the rudder ran be brought back in the reverse 
direction by movement of the steering st and lever in that direc¬ 
tion, and when the rudder moves away from the extreme limit 
position the switch is restored to its normal position automat i 
rally by a centering spring. 

The combined motor and disk brake used in this installation 
is shown in Fig, K, The motor is rated at lot) lap., 2nd rev. per 
mtm at 120 volts. The motor is especially designed with over¬ 
load capacity to operate the rudder under severe conditions, 
taking care of the power required to operate under I he infrequent 
conditions of rudder at extreme angles with vessel going 
ahead and (lacking at full speed. The windings of the motor, 
about 50 per rent series and 50 per cent shunt, give variable 
speed and torque rharacterislies and take advantage of the varia¬ 
tion in loaf! from center to hard-over positions, giving a quick 
response to flu* rudder, especially in the central angles, and heavy 
torques at the extreme angles, and permitting the installation of 
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an equipment smaller in rated horse power than would otherwise 
be required, especially as compared to a steam engine, which 
point has been previously brought out. The motor is capable of 
carrying 100 per cent overload for short periods of five* minutes 
or more. 

This installation was made as an auxiliary to the steam gear 
tind the requirements for the operation of the rudder were" 20 
deg. right to 20 deg. left in 20 seconds, as against do deg. right to 
left, in 20 seconds for the steam engine, and naturally resulting 
in a smaller equipment than it full duty had been required. In the 
ease ol a later battleship, the electric gear is required to operate 
the rudder at the same time as the steam engine and this system 
has, therefore, been provided, for that vessel, of dot) h.p. capacity, 
dividing the same between two motors of lot) h.p. each. 

CALCULATION os HoRSK 1'uwnn SDK THIi AllOVIi INSTALLATION 
.When a vessel is underway and the rudder is at some angle 
with ieterenee to tilt* keel line ol the ship, the water impinging 
on the rudder surlaee undergoes a change in momentum, Hit* re¬ 
sult of which is dynamic pressure against the rudder and twisting 
moment about the rudder stock. The center of application of 
this pressure on the rudder, which varies with each angle, may 
he found by the use of some empirical formulas. An empirical 
formula is required, as the lines of action of t lit* various streams 
of water are in different directions at various parts of tin* milder, 
due to the shape of the vessel's stern, the influence of frietion 
against the hull, the action of the propellers, ete. in navy work 
Joessel’s formula is principally used, in which 

d = distance of center of pressure from forward edge of rudder 
b = breadth of rudder 

a = tingle made by plane of rudder with line of motion 
then d 0.1')">// -f O.HOa/i sin a 

The twisting moment about the rudder stock is, of course, 
the product of the total resultant pressure on the milder area, 
and the distance d of the point of application of the pressure 
from the center of the stock. 

Let. P = total pressure on t he rudder in pounds 
V =» sfieed of ship in knots 
A area of rudder in square feet. 
b = horizontal length of rudder plane 
d * distance of center of pressure from leading end of rudder 
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a - angle of rudder with fore and aft plane 


t hen P ** 4 A\KA I ' 2 X 


sin a 

().39+ Olnsina 


Usually 35 deg, is the maximum helm angle, in which case 
P = 3,57 K A P rf « 0.37 & 


For battleships and cruisers /v varies from. 0,00 10 0.75 

H gunboats and small slow vessels of 900 tons 

and up, K varies from. . ....0.55 to 0.65 

u torpedo boats and destroyers K varies from. . 0.45 to 0.55 


A small coefficient is associated with small vessels, relatively 
large rudder areas, high speed of the ship and low speed of helm; 
and a large coefficient is associated with large vessels, relatively 
small rudder areas, low speed of ship and high speed of helm. 

Theoretically the pressure P will increase to an angle of 45 deg. 
1ml ordinarily 35 to 40 deg. is the maximum angle of rudder throw. 
The equipment, must be of sufficient size* so that when the rudder 
is near the hard over position sufficient power is available for 
its operation, ami this point is, therefore, of chief importance 
in design ami rating of the motor. In the case of the steam 
engine it is considered that with one-half of the full boiler pres¬ 
sure on one cylinder it should have sufficient torque to move the 
rudder, tin* crank of the other cylinder being supposedly tempor¬ 
arily on the dead center. 

The pressure P and the center distances d arc determined from 
the above formulas for a, number of rudder angles, ranging from 
center to hard-over position, and tin* twisting moment in foot¬ 
pounds torque for each angle obtained as the product of the two* 

After obtaining the twisting moment on the rudder the turning 
moment at the prime mover is to be ascertained by taking into 
account the gearing and friction losses and the angularity of the 
connecting links in the cast 4 of a screw gear. 

The calculated, or actual curves if available, of the compound 
motor which it is desired to use, are then set down, as illustrated 
in Pig, 9, in tin* form of percentage speed and load curves, it 
here being of the greatest importance to select the characteristics 
of the motor in such a way as to take the greatest advantage of 
increasing torque with increase in rudder load* 
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A curve sheet, is then prepared of rudder torque, horse power 
and speed, as shown in Pig. 10. The rudder torques are figured 
tor the various angles from the formulas, and the percentage 
ruddei totquu curve then calculated, allowance being made 
however, in the rudder torques for friction of the rudder stock' 
which in this case has been .assumed to be 2d per cent, of the 
normal calculated rudder torque. On curve sited Pig. U it will be 
noted that the motor characteristics have been chosen to give 
280 per cent, torque at 100 per cent overload on the motor,' 
and as we desire the motor to have about 100 per cent overload 



PIO. it -CtAI.CUI.ATKt* CURVKK rott Kl.KCTHtC KtKIUUNO Of.AK KOR 

U. S. S. Texas 


at, 85 deg., the total rudder torque at 85 deg. therefore represents 
280 per cent torque. The lorquc at 85 deg. represent ing 280 per 
cent, the 100 per cent point of the percentage curve is readily 
found, as is also the corresponding normal point, of calculated 
rudder lorquc from which it is obtained by adding the 25 per cent 
for friction. We have thus obtained'the percentage torque 
curve and the 100 per cent point, where t he motor, of the charac¬ 
teristics which we have chosen, reaches 100 per cent, torque full 
load and normal speed and which point, it will be noted, comes at 
Hi cleg, of rudder travel. 
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From tin* motor curves in Pig. 9 the percentage motor speed 
curve can now he easily figured in per cent of motor speeds for 
the rudder torque or load at the various angles. Having ob¬ 
tained the percent age»torque and percentage-speed curves,the 
percentage motor horse power curve is readily obtained as the 
product of the two. As it is then necessary to figure in this ease 
the motor speed over the required range of 20 deg. each side of the 
renter, a muni >er of points an*, taken on the percentage motor speed 



Pm, jo • U. 8 , 8, 'Texas, CAi.em.ATiu> RuimitK Toaguie an» Power 

C uk vies 

Miaimum m*hlm »ul* uiuieU tom I.hUU.oOU fi ll*, hi lif* <a$e rt*«i«U-r 

unjifte* 

Frktmn rtf \n*U\n Mttt’U W. pn rriil *4 nomml nuMrr Uimur. 
lUlkirm v *4 «pi4rt!tw f«*r ».:rnt. 

Cimirmiiiil mniMt »-*ml UM h,j*. U'ntvv* Uw*I rm 120-ii.j*. sitolor). 

curves from 0 to 20 deg. and the average obtained, giving us in 
this ease an average motor speed of l i 1 per cent over a range of 
20 deg* of the rudder travel. 

The requirement that the rudder must be operated 20 deg. 
right to 20 deg* left in 20 seconds gives a rudder speed of 0.232 
rev. per min., which is the constant average speed of the rudder 
throughout this range. Dividing this quantity by 111 percent, 
a rudder speed of 0,3 rev. per min, at full speed of motor is ob- 
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lainod and which, it will lxt noted, obtains at the It, deg. angle. 
Witli this figure as a basis the rudder speed for the other angles 
of throw are obtained from the per cent speed curve. From Uio 
figures of rudder speed and the corresponding torque in foot¬ 
pounds at this same angle, the horse power at the rudder stock 
lor each angle is obtained. 

From the curve sheet it will be noted that the rudder torque 
at. do (leg. is 1,860,000 ft-lb., and at 16 deg., 00.1,300 ft lb. 

1 here lore, the horse power at the rudder stock at 10 deg. of il;e 
rudder is 38, as obtained from the following formula. : 


i.p. 


torque X 2 tX rev. per min. 
33,000 


004,300 X 2 7r X0.3 

33,000 *' !,S 


It will be further noted that the assumption has been made in 
the curve sheet of 35 per cent efficiency for the screw gearing, 
winch then gives us a normal horse power of 108,5. 

firom the arrangement of gearing shown in Fig. 4 it will be 
noted that the screw has a lead of 2.1 in. and a radius of yoke 40 J 
in., therefore, flit' revolutions of the screw in 10 see. equal 


sin 20 deg. X 40.\ in. 




ivv. 


For one minute the revolutions of the screw would be 0 X 5.54, 
or 33.24 rev. per min. With an average motor speed of 250 X 
11 1 per cent, equal to 277 rev. per min., we have a rat io bet ween 
screw shaft and motor speed of 33.24 to 277, which, therefore, 
gives us an indication of the spur gear ratios which are to be 
installed between the screw and 1 he motor. 

The ratio then determined should now be checked against 
the torque required to move the rudder at. 35 .leg., considering the 
effect of the angularity of the screw gear links, to see if the motor 
has sufficient torque available for the work under these conditions. 

The. torque ratio at 35 deg. hh*‘>Xeos3.»X2?: 

n 2.5 ' ,v 

I here fore, 83.5 X to 1, total ratio at 35 deg, 


Torque required at 35 deg. 


1,800,000 
004 


« 2080 ft lb 
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Motor torque required at 35 per cent efficiency of gearing 


7675 ft-lb. 


It, will be noted the curves were originally based on a 120-h.p. 
motor, the normal load coming at 16 deg, and 100 per cent over¬ 
load at. 35 per cent, and the calculations above would seem to 
indicate that this motor would have been sufficient for the service. 
The government did not wish to see a motor of less than 150 h.p. 
installed* and this was provided. Later tests on other instal¬ 
lations indicated also that more power was required in backing 
than going ahead and that t he 35 per cent efficiency would prob¬ 
ably not be obtained, and, therefore, the gear ratio as actually 
installed was for an average motor speed of about 317 instead of 
277 rev. per min. Our gear ratio is therefore 33.24 to 317 and 

317 

the torque ratio at 35 deg. would be 83.5X ^ 24 ™ ^ 

stenti of HIM to 1. Therefore, torque required at 35 deg. 


1 , 860*066 
71)6 


2335 ft 4b. Motor torque required at 35 deg. 


. 2: T . Mb. 

().;{."> 

TIu* curves <»f actual torque, horse power and speed of the 150- 
li.j,, motor used on the equipment are shown in Fig- H, and it will 
Ik* noted that the above calculated torque of 0075 Mb. is 
equivalent, to about HO per cent, overload on the motors, coming 
at. a higher point than indicated on the horse power curve in 
Pig. 10,' owing largely to the fact that the motor has slightly 
different characterist ics from those assumed in Fig. 9. 

Bomb Results Ostained 

The results obtained from trial tests and service operation of 
the installations of this gear have been very satisfactory, and the 
official trials of some of these will he reviewed briefly. 

Ah soon ns the Chester installation was completed the early 
part of 1012 and the vessel put to sou, she was ordered to meet 
the Car put hia at, the time, of the Titanic disaster, and was en¬ 
gaged in this mission about a week during the initial trial of the 
gear, upon which site had to rely entirely for power steering and 
the only means of steering from the bridge. Shortly after the 
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completion of this duty she was ordered to the* ice fields to re¬ 
port the presence of icebergs and was engaged in this work for 
several weeks. She was then in continuous service until placed in 
reserve about September of that year, and although the perform¬ 
ance of her electric gear had been most satisfactory, the gear was 
then removed and installed on the battleship Mississippi and the 
Chester’s steam gear replaced, owing to the fact that this vessel 



was supplied with a limited dynamo capacity. As the Depart¬ 
ment decided it inadvisable to increase her dynamo captivity 
this procedure was necessary. 

As a result of these trials and experiments on the Chester the 
commanding officer of that vessel reported that he considered this 
steering gear device unusually satisfactory, and an improvement 
on the steam gear with tclemotor control: 
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1. In accuracy of steering 

2. In the ease of operation, for the helmsman 

3. In the vibration of the ship 

4. In t he heat and moisture of the after part of the ship. 

He lurther stated that lie was surprised to see how accurately 
and wit h what little motion of the ship it was possible to steer, 
and that the response of the rudder to the movement of the 
master switch was rapid, and that the helmsmen were able to 
keep the ship on her course with small angles of helm and very 
little effort. The executive officer of the same vessel in his 
comments stated that “ From my observation of this steering 
gear I should say that the non-follow-up master-switch type of 
control is entirely practical and. suitable, and the quartermasters 
and helmsmen all prefer the master-switch control to the old 
wheel rout ml.’* 

It is, of course, very natural for an old seaman to throw his 
wheel to port upon receiving an order to starboard his helm, but 
the above comments show that, these seamen are able readily 
to learn t he new method, and one of its most natural advantages 
is that to steer the ship to starboard or port, or right and left, as 
it is now termed by the Navy Department, the helmsman has 
simply to t hrow the operating lever in the direction desired, which 
is the most logical operation to perform and in contradistinction 
to the old system, which was the reverse of a natural tendency. 

An analysis of the conditions and of the electrical apparatus 
provided, indicates quite clearly that, the above results would 
naturally follow, especially as compared with the steam gear 
equipment. The operation of the master switch is naturally easy 
for t he helmsman,and there being no lost motion or mechanical 
parts between tin* bridge and steering room, the appreciable time 
lag with the old steam gear is eliminated. This absence of lost, 
motion and tin* natural rapidity with which a motor, particularly 
of this design, ran be aeeelentied, gives practically instantaneous 
response to the motion of the operating lever. Over the center 
angles of travel also, where the major part of the steering is done 
and lorn! is light, the response would naturally be very prompt 
and the speed higher than at, the extreme angles. 

It was further noted by the officers of both the Des Moines 
and Chester that there was an appreciable saving in steam con¬ 
sumption over the steam engine, and it should be noted in this 
connection t hat with the steam engine some steam is always 
passing through tin* engine valves even with the rudder standing 
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still, causing a waste of steam in addit ion to that eonsurned in the 
operation of the engine, whieh is naturally of low efficiency. j n 
the case of the electric gear, in addition to uv natural high effi¬ 
ciency, the motor is started and stopped each time the rudder is 
started and stopped and the current is entirely cut off when the 
rudder is at rest. 

A small amount of heat is generated in the rheostat control 
of the motor but it is quite insignificant as compared with that 
of the steam engine and not sufficient to cause any inconvenience 
in the compartments adjacent. On the Do. s Moines the oflieers* 
mess room is located not more* than 20 ft, Id m.i from 1 ho steering 
engine room, vet they reported no inconvenience u Inicvi r from 
the heat experienced, even in the tropics. 

One of the officers on the Aw Moint s, after a ertifu• through 1 fu* 
tropics, reported that with the tempera!tire at N2 deg, mfir, on 
the bridge, that of the steering and engine room va - PS deg, fahr., 
and the nnmnoil was further made, which form:-; a v»-rv eonviuev 
ing argument in this connect ion, that a qmcverntaMer on the 
vessel had complained that u in the old day.; when v e had steam 
on here we could dry clothes in the steering engine m< mi in t wen tv 
minutes, but now that place is no good for drying dot herd 1 

We are also j>1 eased to include 1 he final etamuent s t »f 1 Ids < officer, 
linsign W. A. lid wards, in the article prepared by him for tin* 
Naval Institute Proceedings after he hud served onne time on 
both the Aw Moines and Chester, 

14 Prom the intimate relations which 1 have hail with this 
method of steering, from the most excellent froths whieh 1 have 
seem produced and from the numerous ad van* ages which it seems 
to possess over any other method in use today, I cannot help but 
feed that the electric steering gear is up to daft* and furlherniure, 
that it has come to stay," 

He further says: 44 in summation of the above remarks 1 
would say that at the lime of the? present writing, \dv, IS, HH2, 
the Des At nines has eovered JM00 miles (aTtKt km,) ineont iiiuous 
service, most of. which was done in the tropics, during which time 
ilte electric steeriug gear was used constantly without a single 
breakdown of any kind.” 

With inference to fvnsign fujwards f sabove siafcmeni., tin*writer 
wishes to explain, however* that thereaf ter a few minor difficulties 
were experienced with flu* Des Moines gear due to breakage of 
cutarn pails,owing to the largely experimental nature of her 
equipment, I he installation was reeeiit.lv overhauled at the 
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navy yard, tin* minor defects in this first installation remedied, 
and the /Mv Monies is again in (In* tropics with the electric 
gear as the indy means of steering. 

The luit Unship Texas, the special description of whose gear is 
given above, was during the latter part of October on her official 
trial trip, lasting in all about 12 days. As she left the shipyard 
the steam steering gear was in use and the electric gear not thrown 
in until about a day later when tin* vessel was some distance up 
the coast. All.li* nigh this electric gear was an entirely new equip¬ 
ment to all those on board and in charge of its operation, it at 
onee made friends and the steam gear from that time until the 
vessel returned to the shipyard, about ten days later, was not put 
into operation except for two or three hours to actually try out 
its operation* and the electric gear was immediately thrown in 
again after this short, steam trial. The power required in the 
operation of the electric gear, both in tests going full speed 
ahead and full speed astern, is shown on the curve sheet in Fig. 
12. In going astern the engine revolutions were about 80 per 
cent of the revolutions at full speed ahead. 

The curves taken loan the recording ammeter used during 
the t rials, while giving a good relative indication of the perform¬ 
ance of the gear at various points, in the rudder travel and 
under various conditions, cannot be taken as an accurate repre¬ 
sentation of actual motor values, the meter in quest ion having met 
with an accident during, the preliminary trials which required 
repairs at sea. without, an opportunity of careful re-calibration, 
and as compared to portable direct-reading test meters which 
were also used and the dynamo room meters the recording meter, 
shows at limes an excess of current values of 2a to iifl per cent. 
In the ease of the peak starting currents, however, the inertia 
of the switchboard and test meter needles would probably pre¬ 
vent them from reaching as high values as the recording meter, 
which is more sensitive. 

Reference in the curve sheet, from the recording meter indicates 
the most severe conditions were imposed at full speed astern. On 
some of the backing testa the interruptions to the steady flow of 
the current were cause*! by the helmsman, when he saw no 
immediate indi* at tern of rudder travel on the helm angle indicator 
and believed that at the moment the motor was not moving. As 
a matter of tael, the motor was turning very slowly at the points 
of interruption until finally about the 22| deg. rudder position 
was reached, when the motor accelerated quite rapidly. After 
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tin’s tin* load lei! off gradually as the rudder became more nearly 
parallel with tin* stream lines. When past the central position 
the water pressure against the rudder, due to the backward 
motion of the ship, actually assisted the motor. 



The rudder was turned from 20 deg. right to 20 deg. left, 
I'oing full speed ahead, in about, Hi| seconds, and from hard-over 
to luird-uvei in about HI see. The starting current on the direct" 
reading meters was about 1250 amperes. (The recording am- 


Fig, I2B— Graphic Record of Test. 15<J-h. p. Steering Gear 
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meter at the same points indicated about. 170(1 amperes,) This 
refers to the full speed position with master controller thrown 
promptly to the last (joint. About 800 amperes wen.* required 
on the first or slow-speed notch, which was also similarly indicated 
by the recording meter. On this slow-sperd position the motor 
made about 150 rev. pm* min.; on the second ur lull-speed notch 
the running current frequently varied from 150 ?o 100 amperes, 
depending upon the position of the rudder, with a motor speed of 
300 to 400 rev. per min., except at extreme angles, where the cur¬ 
rent increased rapidly and the motor speed decreased as shown 
by the curves. 

The following data were taken during the uilieial trial trip 
with the direct-reading meters: 



Amprtr 

IVafe 

Atuprrr 

Steady 

Volts 

Ship at anchor 

full spool posit ion, 

...iaao 

loti 

mi 

half - " ..... 

.12W 

HtHI 

ir 

Ship full speed ahead, 

full speed position. , 

. i;a*u 

I IU Willi Rltrii.Hi 
*166 iitftfitwi " 

* 

half speed position.,,,, 


him 


Ship full speed astern 

half speed position,.... 

,, moo 

HW all eiinrUiionn 


full * * ..... 

..,.. law 

I at! iifHf 

# 


Running astern full speed, with motor on full speed control 
point, steady amperes started about 1100, turning rudder front 
hard-over position towards center, and dropped to 150 amperes 
near center line of ship. In starting from hard iver position 
the rudder movement was very slow, increasing as the rudder 
neared the center line. 

The following data were taken on dork trial on the gear before 
leaving the shipyard. 

Line volts 120; amperes max. lliOO; Mtxidv I 0», r«-vs )•« * mum 110 Carond 
note’ll), 

Time for rudder travel 20 deg. right to 20 dear left, If* 

Time for rudder travel *' hurd-over t o hard-over M 70 d *g mud, 26 

In connection with the Texas trials it ntav la* stated in 
general that great satisfaction was expressed by a!) i hose on board 
at the results obtained, And if we assume that 1000 amperes as 
indicated by the recording meter was the maximum running cur¬ 
rent required (which is certainly high owing to tin* errors of the 
meter explained above), it will be noted, from the curves in 
Hg, LI, that this corresponds to 00 per eeiif overload on this 
150-h.p, motor or 100 per cent overload on a 120 h.p. motor. It 
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therefore appears that there was considerable reserve power 
available for turning under the (extreme conditions, and that the 
original motor calculations based on 120 h.p. as shown on curve 
sheet Figs 10 would have been quite sufficient for the require¬ 
ments, In connect ion wit h the time of 1(>| sec. actually obtained 
to operate the rudder through the 40 deg., it may be stated that in 
the calculations tin* total time was taken as twice that required 
to travel from It to 20 deg. and no allowance made for the in¬ 
creased speed of tin* rudder in traveling with the stream lines 
from 20 deg, to 0, This accounts largely for the difference 
between tin* HU see, obtained and the 20 see. required. 

From the above data and results obtained on tests of other 
installations it has been found that the power required to turn 
the rudder changes greatly wit h the varying conditions which will 
obtain during 1 he steering of the vessel* and the deduction 
would appear to be warranted that the maximum torque 
required when moving the rudder from zero to hard over 
is greater than that required when moving from about 20 deg, 
to hard over after running for a brief period at the 20 deg.position. 
Also that the maximum torque required when moving the rudder 
from hard over to hard over is greater than that required for mov¬ 
ing the rudder front zero to hard over. This, it is believed, eun 
readily be accounted for by the change in direction of the flow 
of water again 4 the rudder. If the rudder is at 20 deg, and the 
vessel turning, the direction of tin* stream lines is not nearly so 
perpendicular to the plane of the rudder as would be the ease if 
the rudder were at zero and moved to lmrd-over, the hard-over 
position of i la* rudder being attained, of course, before the vessel 
had answered its helm. Similarly, if the rudder is at the hard- 
over position and moved immediately to tin* hard-over position 
in the reverse direction, the direction of flow of the water against 
the rudder is more nearly perpendicular to its plane than would 
be the ease under either of the conditions mentioned. 

From the above it is apparent that no definite deductions can 
he made as to the efficiency of the mechanism without taking into 
account the exact conditions under which readings are taken, 
especially with reference to the angle of stream lines against the 
rudder, as data, taken under various conditions would seem to 
indicate an efficiency of the mechanism ranging from about 23 
to 35 per cent. In the ease of the Texas our assumption of 35 
per cent total efficiency for the gearings was apparently very 
nearly correct. 

The results obtained Irons various installations show interest- 
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ing facts regarding power required to move the rudder when 
backing. In the case of the Mississippi the backing test showed 
much more power to be required in backing than in goingahead. 
In the case of the Texas , however, the backing power is but little 
different from that required at full speed ahead, which we assume 
may be accounted for by a difference in balancing of the rudders 
for the two vessels, as a difference in the amount of rudder bal¬ 
ance would naturally produce a difference in this respect. It is 
ordinarily assumed that the condition imposed in backing 
is much more severe than going ahead and the results obtained 
with the Texas on this point, are, therefore, especially interesting. 

Conclusions 

In conclusion, we believe that the results from trials and ser¬ 
vice operation of these several installations show that the results 
previously enumerated to be accomplished by the use of the elec¬ 
tric drive have been fully attained. The popularity of the elec¬ 
tric gear with those who have been concerned in its operation 
would seem to have been clearly established, and in addition to a 
saving in weight, space and efficiency, an ease and accuracy of 
control has been obtained which has not only eliminated all effort 
for the helmsman in steering the vessel but has enabled him to 
keep on the course with smaller and fewer movements of the helm. 

The results on the Texas have shown that our calculations 
of the horse power required were fairly accurate and the results 
obtained have indicated that the capacity actually installed was 
more than necessary, and considering the fact that the rudder on 
this vessel was operated through the required 40 deg. in 16| 
sec. instead of 20, which would have permitted a still greater 
ratio of gearing to have been installed within the requirements, 
it is apparent that had such a gearing been provided, a motor but 
little in excess of 100 h.p. rating of this type would have been 
sufficient for the work. This is in marked contrast to the size 
and rating of a steam engine which would be necessary for the 
same service. It may be noted also in this connection what a 
large proportion of the power is used in the operation of the 
screw gear itself, and where a more efficient type of gear is em¬ 
ployed the motor horse power would be. still further reduced. 

In view of the above it appears to us that the electric gear is 
up-to-date and has come to stay and it does not seem, therefore, 
too much to predict that electricity will in the future be used 
generally as the power for the. steering of vessels. 
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Discussion on “ Electricity the Future Power for Steer- 

inc, Vessels,” (Hibbard), New York, May 19, 1914. 

G. A. Pierce, Jr.: We do not agree with the author that the 
American navy has been the most conspicuous exception to the 
limited use of electricity in marine work. In 1902 on the Rus- 
sian , battleship Rtivhtm, building at the time the U. S. S. 
Maine was building, the generating plant was 528 kw. com¬ 
pared to dih kw. on the Maine, Remote control contactors 
wen* used exclusively in connection with turret turning, anmumi- 
tion hoists, elevating and rammers, which at that time had not 
been contemplated in the American navy and only used to a 
limited extent in this country. Six-in eh bilge pumps were opera¬ 
ted by hO-kw. motors, six in number; electric steering gear; 
electrically driven forced draft fans; six-pounder and three-inch 
ammunition hoist operated by remote control noneof which was 
in use or contemplated at that time in the American navy. 
Inti thei mote, the step--by-'Step motion tor interior com m unication 
apparatus, recently adopted by our navy, was used. The ma¬ 
jority ot the systems were copied from the French navy at that 
time, Prior to the adoption of electric heating in the if. S. navy 
ships,^ several merchant vessels were thus heated, not only in 
America but in imglaml, and the extended use and development 
has been retarded owing to the lack of engineering in connection 
with these early installations, Fleetrie steering gears, windlass 
and capstans and in fact, every use in which electricityis at pres¬ 
ent employed, has been previously used both in the merchant 
marine and in ot her navies. 

While our recent achievements are very creditable, we should 
not look on them with too much pride. 

Referring to the question oj control of steam steering gears, I 
thoroughly agree with the author, particularly when I recall one 
installation in a. cruiser with shafting from the pilot house to the 
steering engine room, Y\ lien the vessel was loaded and maxi¬ 
mum temperatures wen* reached after all fires in the boilers ha*I 
been lighted it' was impossible to move the shafting, and resort 
was made to t lie electric mlemolor which previously had been 
installed as an auxiliary, and this electric telemotor was used 
to operate the vessel thereafter, although the system of shafting 
was made to operate with some degree of success. In most steam 
gears where hydraulic telemoturs an* used, jt is customary to 
supply an indicator to tell when the transmitter and the receiver 
ot tin* hydraulic system are in synchronism, This is required 
because of leaks in the system, and clearance in tin* pistons. 

Referring to the results to he accomplished by electric steering, 
we do not agree with the author that the noise has been greatly 
reduced, especially with the system using contactors, as their 
constant operation is attended with noise. Furthermore, the 
electric control is not, in mv opinion, the simplest means of con¬ 
trol, as we can conceive of nothing simpler than the wire rope 
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transmitter with Hanscom drum for operating a steering gear, 
and any troubles are more easily traced and found than is possible 
with an electric gear, with all the electric wiring and circuits and 
its multiplicity of contacts. 

Referring to the history of electric gears, we desire to take ex¬ 
ception to the author's statement that in recent years, only, has 
the matter been given sufficient attention and the electric appara¬ 
tus developed to such a point as to permit of successful results 
being obtained, and we point to the succeeding page of the paper 
for illustrations of early and successful steering gears, namely, 
Russian ships, and the Finland , Minnesota , and Dakota , and we 
believe these were not only some of the first, but the first 
successful electric steering gears used. 

The remainder of the paper is devoted to the description of 
rheostatic control gears, and we note the author's remark “ it is 
not the purpose of the paper to draw close comparisons between 
the features and merits of the various systems." We think, 
however, in view of some other statements in the paper, some 
further remarks relative to other systems are essential. 

If we approach the question of electric steering gears from an 
engineering standpoint on the basis of the requirements laid 
down, we require the following: 

A gear for frequent starting and stopping and for short move¬ 
ments to right and left of central line, for maximum torque 
regardless of speed, as the speed depends on the design of the 
gear used, easy starting and stopping to prevent wear, one with a 
minimum number of parts and contacts to become deranged. If 
a maximum of the above can be obtained in one gear the 
question of per cent efficiencies drops into insignificance, so long 
as the gear is not positively wasteful. 

The speaker is of the opinion that the Pfatischer gear comes 
nearer the solution of this problem from an engineering stand¬ 
point than the rheostatic control, although, commercially, the 
rheostatic control may have some advantage. 

The rheostatic control as applied to steering gears appears not 
to be the engineering solution of the problem. The line current 
with full line voltage for every movement is used with the resist¬ 
ance to control the amount of energy for the work to be done, and 
this seldom amounts to the rating of the motor when compared 
to the number of operations, and in that event a brake is applied 
to stop the momentum imparted. It should be noted that 20 
seconds is usually the longest time run, and during this period 
to start the motor, eight or ten contactors are used to bring the 
motor to full speed, dynamic braking as well as disk braking to 
stop the operation and a limit switch installed to prevent over¬ 
travel. 

The pumping of so large a motor is sure to affect seriously the 
voltage of the entire system* as we note from the curves, 10 peaks 
of 1600 amperes or 200 kw. in approximately two minutes. 

Relative to the follow-up gear, it does not appear in the paper, 
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and wo have never been able to obtain satisfactory explanation, 
what advantage is to be obtained by its elimination. It is 
an automatic stop for the system, as well as an indicator of the 
position of the rudder at all times, and when not installed its 
functions are supplemented by a rudder indicator which is very 
seldom installed on merchant vessels, and also by the automatic 
spring in the reversing switch on the bridge, as described in the 
paper, to operate in the event of accident to the helmsman. It is 
our opinion that tin* advocates of the non-follow-up system are 
misguided. 

in conclusion, the electric steering gears as designed, installed 
and operated successfully for twelve years, have perhaps one- 
tenth the pieces of apparatus and one-thirtieth the number of 
connections of the gear advocated in the present paper, and as 
the author of the paper was intimately connected with the selec¬ 
tion of the steering gear for the New York and Texas it would 
be interesting to know if the decision was reached on an engi¬ 
neering or a commercial basis. 

Mathias Pfatischer: In regard to the criticism that a small 
Pfatiseher gear as installed on the cruiser Montgomery requires a 
current consumption of 25 amperes at all times the rudder is not 
being operated, I looked up mv records and found that the amount 
is about one-half of that stated. 

As regards the difficulty mentioned of getting a sufficient 
operating voltage by the use of the Wheatstone bridge connec¬ 
tion, I have never found such to be the ease. As a matter of 
fact I could get about 40 volts on the third contact from zero, and 
nearly full voltage on the sixth point. I have found that for 
successful electric ordinary steering of a steamer not more than 
about 40 volts are required; it varies from about 10 to 40 volts 
across tin* steering gear motor armature terminals. Pull voltage 
is required only on rare occasions. This indicates to me that a 
constant voltage system will hardly constitute a proper solution. 
1 have found in mv work in the past that tin* amount of power 
required for steering a straight course across the Atlantic is very 
small On tin* Red Star liner Finland , which is of 10,000 tons 
and has a speed of 10 knots, the current consumption never 

exceeded 15 h.p. 

I cannot agree with the author of the paper that the steering 
gear which lie has described marks an advance in the art and be¬ 
lieve it lias never been tried out under adverse conditions, such 
as, for instance, in steering a ship through a crooked channel. 
It seems to me it is considend>Ie of a disadvantage* for the quarter¬ 
master to have continually to watch the* rudder indicator, because 
it distracts his attention/ lie should be looking at the compass 
and the bow of the ship instead of the indicator, . He should 
know that when ho moves the steering wheel or pointer to say 
five degrees right or left that the rudder would move to that 
point and stop automatically, without his having to pay any 
attention to the rudder indicator so he may know when to cut off 
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the electric power. The gear described is not fool-proof, which a 
successful electric steering gear, in my opinion, must be. 

Maxwell W. Day: In referring to the systems using motor- 
generator sets, criticism has been made concerning the weight, 
size and cost, but there are certain advantages which should not 
be overlooked. 

1. It has been shown that the starting peaks on the Texas 
gear amounted to 1600 amperes with a 150-h.p. motor. With a 
350-h.p. motor these peaks would naturally be taken up to over 
3700 amperes for a 120-volt ship, and further, the more rapid 
movement of the rudder from hard over to hard over will increase 
the working load more than in this same proportion. Mr. 
Hibbard has called attention to the fact that when the ship is 
turning from one extreme position to the other, the rudder re¬ 
quires greater power than when the rudder is moved from mid¬ 
ship position to the outboard position. 

In some tests made in the German navy a few years ago, it 
was found in going from hard over to hard over that the maxi¬ 
mum pressure was obtained at about 30 degrees rudder position, 
instead of 38; the pressure being 71 tons at 30 degrees, while the 
pressure calculated from Middendorf’s formula for 38 degrees 
shows 35.5 tons. On this account, a steering gear to operate at 
the high speed required on the recent ships, will require more than 
twice as much power as if the rudder were to move at one-half 
the speed. 

On this account, the rheostatic system for some of the later 
ships would require contactors capable of operating with 4000 
to 4500 amperes, and this, in itself, is a serious problem. If the 
use of these large contactors is to be avoided by the use of two 
motors, each of one-half capacity, a much larger number of con¬ 
tactors of smaller size is required, and the system of connections 
and interlocks becomes very complicated, especially if a series- 
parallel or parallel-series arrangement is to be used. 

With a motor-generator, the contactors required for starting 
up the motor-generator set are very few in number and seldom 
used, so that the conditions for the few contactors required are 
very much more favorable. 

2. With the rheostatic system a heavy peak of current is 
occasioned at the instant of starting and a large amount of energv 
is dissipated in the starting rheostat every time the motor is 
started.. With the shunt motor, the energy lost in the rheostat 
is practically equivalent to the kinetic energy of the armature at 
the speed required at the time the rheostat is completely cut 
° U m?* * e c * rcu * t > a . n< ^ with a compound motor somewhat less. 

I his is not mentioned on account of the question of efficiency, 
as the running-light losses of the motor-generator set probably 
just about offset it, but this system of starting requires a heavy 
load to be put upon the generating plant, practically instanta¬ 
neously, and as the rudder in many cases is moved four times a 
imnute, this produces a sudden fluctuating load upon the generat- 
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mg plant,. which is objectionable from an operating standpoint, 
and criticism id this has been made in some eases. On the other 
hand, t he motor-generator system avoids these peaks, because the 
motor 0 started up without the insertion of resistance, and the 
load is gradually applied to the motor by the building up of the 
field of the generator, and during the time that the rudder 
motor i; operating at low speed, and requiring a correspondingly 
low voltage from the generator, the power taken from the genera¬ 
ting plant in relatively small. 

In addition to tins, the eontponnd winding of the motor-genera¬ 
tor set low down the speed as the load is applied, thus trans¬ 
forming a portion of the kinetic energy for the accelerating of 
the rudder motor armature. 

It. As the rudder torque uu.Teusen very rapidly as it is moving 
a.wav from the midship position, it is desirable to increase the 
torque per ampere of the motor, which is done in the rheostatic 
system either by u lug a compound-wound motor or by automatic 
st reugthening of the field of a shunt motor, but in addition to this 
feature, the generator of the motor generator system is provided 
with a drooping characteristic by means of a reversed series wind¬ 
ing, so that the amount of power required is very much reduced, 
and this same effect is increased by the compound winding of 
the motor of the set, which reduces its voltage still further by 
reducing tin* speed of the generator. In this way, the power 
taken from the generating plant is increased at light loads and 
reduced at heavv load ., to a greater extent than is available with 
a compound motor, working on a constant potential system with 
rheostat ie eon! roh 

•I, Further, with ; he rheostat iesyslem, the stopping o! the rud¬ 
der mot.of armature is accomplished by a dynamic brake and a 
mechanical brake, o that the kinetic energy ol the armature is 
transformed into heat, hut in tin* ease ol the rnot-or*generator 
system, a considerable portion of this energy is stored up again 
in the increased -peed of the motor generator, and will be avail 
able, for u r at the next time that the rudder motor is started. 

What hie*, been said concerning the motor generator system, 
applies, to a considerable degree, to a separate generator operated 
by its own prime mover, except, that with a regulating governor 
used on generating « p , the speed of the generator will be prac¬ 
tically constant» and therefore, does not have* the same advantage 
in storing up kinetic energy at increased speed. 

a, Reference baa been made to tlie IMalischer system. I his 
system is provided with a follow tip control. It has the advan¬ 
tages mentioned above as applying to motor generator sets or 
separate!v driven generator-, and lias the Iurther advantage that 
it allow the n 4 ' of an extremely simple type of follow-up control. 

Reference has been made to some ol the Russian ships, and in 
this connection I will mention that the Russian cruiser Paliadn 
and (lefinaii cruiser A rvjt were equipped with the Iwsberger gear. 
This- consisted of two shunt motors naming in opposite diree- 
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tions, connected to differential gearing. When the motors are 
running at the same speed, the rudder remains stationary. When 
the speeds are changed by shunt field control, one motor running 
faster and the other slower, the rudder is moved at a speed cor¬ 
responding to the difference of the motor speeds. 

These equipments do not have a follow-up control, and the 
German equipment was taken out, as it operated in a manner 
different from that of the customary steam gear. 

R. A. Beekman: There are some values of current given in the 
paper under “ Ampere Peak ” and “ Ampere Steady.” Under 
“ Ship at anchor, full speed position,” the “ Ampere Steady ” is 
given as 150, and at “ half speed position ” as 800. I would like 
to know how the 800 came about. 

H. L. Hibbard: That is because in the slow-speed position 
there was an armature shunt connected there, which allowed the 
current to pass around. 

Mr. Pierce referred to the large number of installations effected 
on the Russian battleships some, years ago, and I wish to ex¬ 
plain that in the part of the paper in which that reference is made, 

I intended to convey the idea that the marine field in general was 
one of the least developed of any, that the American navy had 
developed this field more than the merchant marine in this 
country, and in my belief we had progressed further in the elec¬ 
trical field in the navy than any other nation in the world. 

. Mr - Pierce also asked what are the advantages of the elimina¬ 
tion of the follow-up. In the first place a very decided advantage 
m elimination of the follow-up is the simplification of the 
apparatus itself to the bridge; the control itself is thereby very 
much simplified. I think the control with the non-follow-up type 
is quite as simple as the Hanscom drum, and not’any more liable 
to give trouble, consisting, as it does, of one lead of cable contain¬ 
ing three or four small wires, probably in one-inch conduit, and 
the contacts at the master controller are few, small and substan- 


In the second place, by the elimination of the follow-up sys- 
tem it has been clearly shown from the results that the response 
which is obtained is a little more rapid, and that the man at the 
helm does not have the same tendency to be moving the master 
switch as he does with the old wheel. In that case there seems 
to be a tendency for a man to move the wheel back and forth 
whether any movement of the rudder is produced or not Re- 
stdts however, with the master switch control, of the non-follow- 
up type, show that he moves the wheel or lever only when he 
^tsresulte, and he furthermore does not have to steer as much; 

mifnfttfi ^ eep hl - Sh - P 011 the C0UrSe With fewer move- 

Site m Part t0 the Tery ™P id 

As to whether the New York and Texas steering systems were 

Se d f / b " Sm6SS or peering basis, of coursT, both 
business and engineering is involved in all these matters. In 
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the ease el the New. York, the lowest bidder obtained the con¬ 
tract for the installation of the apparatus, so that fact eliminates 
the question entirely as to whether it was decided on an engineer¬ 
ing or a business basis. No matter which system was the low 
bidder, it would probably have been installed; that is, either of 
these systems was acceptable for these ships, and, therefore, they 
were on a tree competitive basis as regards the business end of it. 

As to the question of the Texas, I think I can say that the in¬ 
stallation, as made, was not effected on a business basis, only, by 
a large percentage, iingineermg considerations had a great deal 
to do with it. 

Mr. Ptatiseher has mentioned an error, apparently, that has 
been made in the amount of current consumed in the motor- 
generator set, I ha ve simply to explain that the figures given 
there wore furnished by a representative from the navy depart¬ 
ment, as secured from the Montgomery set, and if I am mistaken 
1 will be glad to accept t he correction. 

As regards the use of the non-follow-up type of gear in harbors, 
etc,, I think experience has shown that a man can steer in a har¬ 
bor quite as well with non-follow-up as he can with the follow-up 
system, after a little experience, and that he seldom needs to look 
at his indicator, does not need to know where his rudder is, and 
when in l he harbor, can look cm either side of the vessel, and see 
that he 1 does not run into anything, 1 have stood beside a mas¬ 
ter switch and watched the helmsman, and find that it is only a 
question of watching the* bow of the ship, or objects on one 
side or another, and he does not need to care where the* rudder is. 
When the* ship is at sea, and they are steering on a straight course, 
it; is usually a question of watching the bow of the ship and tin* 
compass. When the vessel is in fleet maneuvers or formations 
of that kind, it is important to know where the rudder is, and the 
indicator is then necessary. 

With regard to starting peaks, which Mr. Day has referred to, 
and Mr, Pierce also, 1 will say since the paper was written, that 
on both the New York and the Texas the arrangement of connec¬ 
tion and resistances has been changed. We found it was unneces¬ 
sary to have such high starting currents or the armature shunt 
connection, so that the starting peaks, instead of being 1500 or 
1000, as shown on the curve, are now 800 or 000, and as regards 
the load on one generator, or any number of generators, our trial 
of the Texas showed that even with the high peaks which were 
obtained, one generator could be used with the lighting load, 
and only a slight fluctuation in voltage beyond the normal noted. 
With, two generators no change in voltage was noted, and with 
the reduction in peak one generator can readily be used without 
any fluctuation in the voltage. 

As regards tin* *1000 amperes required for the contactor sys¬ 
tem, 1 will say that Mr. Day has himself already explained that 
to some extent.. On one of the recent naval installations two 
motors have been installed, as stated in the paper, and the power 
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divided, so that any contactor does not carry more than about 
1000 amperes as a maximum. The two motors are instrumental 
in cutting down the peak rushes of current, and minimize the 
amount of power required at the smaller angles, at cruising 
speeds, etc. 

As regards the dynamic current required in stopping motors, 
I would say these motors are especially selected, and operate 
at low speed, that is, comparatively low, and it has been found 
that it is quite possible to stop the motors without the 
use of the disk brakes at all, if you wish to depend to that 
extent on the dynamic effect. It is not so necessary to stop the 
motors quickly when the non-follow-up system is used. When 
the follow-up system is used, you must stop them with the quicker 
acting dynamic brake, to prevent any possibility of following 
over. 

As regards the two systems in general, there is no question but 
that the rheostatic system may have a few more small parts, while 
the motor-generator system certainly has a greater number of 
large parts, and the weight is much greater, and, of course, the 
first cost, which may be incidental, is greater. There are of the 
two systems now sufficient installations being effected so that in a 
short time we will have results of the total power consumed by 
the two systems, and it is my prediction that the rheostatic system 
will show a total consumption over a considerable period of time 
appreciably less than the motor-generator system. 

H. A. Hornor (by letter): The advantages of the contactor 
type of steering gear control have been clearly set forth by the 
author of this excellent paper. The disadvantages may be 
briefly stated as follows: 

# Contactors may be prevented at times from properly func¬ 
tioning due to the rolling and pitching of the vessel. 

They may also be affected by the vibration of the vessel, which 
at high speeds in this location is often very severe. 

In general the mechanical as well as the electrical wear and 
tear on this type of apparatus occasions very careful supervision 
and upkeep. 

The current demands on the generating plant are too great and 
too frequent. The latest requirements for the design of genera¬ 
tors for naval service state that, for 300-kw. sets, the speed 
variation must not exceed 4 per cent when full load is thrown on 
or off; and 3 per cent when load is suddenly varied from full load 
to 20 per cent- of full load, or vice versa, when operating condens¬ 
ing at normal steam pressure. The jump in voltage must not 
exceed 12 per cent, or 15 volts in the case of a 125-volt machine, 
when full load is suddenly thrown on or off, under all the varying 
conditions of steam and operation. The author of this paper 
gives ammeter records for a 150-h.p. motor, 60 per cent overloaded. 
Current peaks of 1600 amperes in short variable periods of time 
are indicated. This represents 3/4 load for one 300-kw. generator. 
In the case of a proposed 300-h.p. outfit this would mean full- 
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1 current peaks of 2100 amperes, or nearly full load for one 
• kw, machine, If 100 per rent overload is demanded, the 
rent peaks would double, requiring full-load current from two 

• kw. generators; or the full load capacity of the after dynamo 
in. There would remain for the general supply of current to 

ship 1000 amperes, or the I/Jt overload capacity of the two 
crating sets, I'nder practical working conditions on ship- 

ird the jump in voltage averages about 10 or 12 volts.-an 

mint which will a fleet the lighting and perhaps other ins tal¬ 
ons. 

Pin* disadvantages of the motor-generator control are men- 

!led in the paper and therefore the advantages will be stated: 

\o contactors in continual operation. 

gelial hit v insured by staunchness of design. 

deduction of supervision and upkeep. 

rhi* omission of the electro-mechanical brake. 

•{eduction of current peaks, thereby cushioning the loads on 

• generating plant. 




Presented at the 2B5/A meeting o/ the American In¬ 
stitute of Ela te Cal Engineers.,, New Park, May 1ft, 
tftM, under the auspices of the Committee on 
Use of Elertfii ity in Marine Work. 

C > t wu«ht l‘H4. By A, I. K K, 


THE FUTURE OF ELECTRIC HEATING AND COOKING 
IN MARINE SERVICE 


BY IL J. MACOKR 
Abstract ok Paper 

Indications of the* future point to electric, motor-driven pro- 
pulskm and abumbmimmt of coabburning boilers. Electric 
rooking nnd heating is in line with this development and the 
source of heat for cooking and heating will be confined to the 
boiler room, The future of electric cooking apparatus is as¬ 
sured by the progm;:; already made in tlnyll. S. Navy in adopt¬ 
ing electric equipment. Detailed report is given of trial trip of 
U, S. S. /Vvow which depemls almost entirely upon electricity for 
cooking, < ’nnsumufion of 1.25 kw-hr. per person per meal is 
indicated. Load factor was 50 per cent, 

Electric ranges and bake ovens effect considerable saving in 
weight and space and release cooks from being “ firemen ,f to 
devote their time and effort to good cooking, Electric cooking 
finds greatest advantages in high temperature cooking, 

Electric heating on shipboard does a wav with the disadvant¬ 
ages of steam piping and gives individual and local regulation 
and provides, where desired, glowing heat without fire. 

Oilier accessories are the electric flatiron, the soldering iron 
and therapeut «c devices, 

I F we may be permitted to look into the future five or ten years, 
we venture to make the forecast that first-doss vessels will 
be driven by elect He motors, direct-connected to the shafts of the 
propellers, the electricity being generated either by steam 
turbine-driven generators, energr/ed by steam furnished from 
oil-burning boilers, or else by electric oil-generator sets. 

In assuming the rule of a prophet, we naturally enjoy the free¬ 
dom of a wide latitude and place ourselves beyond the sphere of 
criticism, but we believe that the members of this Institute will 
agree with us, at least, that signs point in that direction* 

On board ship, very important, if not paramount, are the con¬ 
siderations of saving in space and weight, as well as con¬ 
siderations of cleanliness and convenience and despatch; and 
nothing that we know of at tin* present time so completely and 
satisfactorily meets these requirements for their purpose as the 
electric range and bake oven, with their culinary accompaniments, 
on the out* hand, and the electric air heater on the other, not to 
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speak of such miscellaneous applications as the flatiron, the sold¬ 
ering iron, etc. In other words, in our vision of the model ship 
of the future, we can see no other source of heat and power than 
electricity, outside of the boiler or engine room. 

When we realize that a number of the U. S. battleships, not 
to speak of submarines and army transports, recently constructed 
or in process of construction, have adopted electric cooking and 
heating in full or in part after the most thorough investigations, 
extending over a period of years, electric heating and cooking in 
marine service becomes an established fact, and it remains only 
to see what the future may bring forth. 

Among battleships which have been partly equipped with 
electric cooking and heating are the Arkansas and Wyoming. 
The battleships Texas , New York , Nevada and Oklahoma , 
which are now under construction, have the galleys and bake- 
shops completely equipped. Already thirteen submarines have 
been equipped entirely, and eight more are in process of con¬ 
struction. 

The Wyoming has three electric ranges in the officers 5 galley 
and electric cooking is there used exclusively; in the crew’s 
galley, there are four electric ranges and four coal ranges. The 
Wyoming was equipped with the latest design of ranges De¬ 
cember 24th, 1912, and has had no appreciable trouble, except 
with the hot plates of the. cooking surface, which has since been 
overcome. 

Recently the army transport Thomas returned from Manila 
carrying about 1500 troops and crew. Two type D-47 bake ovens, 
capacity 108 one-pound loaves, proved sufficient to bake all the 
bread, pastry, etc., required, although three ovens were available. 
No trouble was experienced, and everyone interested was pleased 
with their operation. 

Of special interest is the recent trial trip of the battleship 
Texas, made during last October, because for the first time, a 
large number of men (715) at sea were entirely dependent upon 
electric cooking for their daily meals. During the run of two 
weeks, there were no breakdowns of any kind and the cooking 
was done in a perfectly satisfactory manner. 

The results of this trial demonstrated that the equipment was 
more than sufficient to take care of the ship’s full complement, 
which .will comprise about 1070 men, including 70 officers. 
This ship’s equipment consists of 15 electric ranges, type D-48, 
and 2 bake ovens, type D-50, and with the exception of some 
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supplementary steam kettles and coffee urns in the crew’s galley, 
there is no other means of cooking or baking available on this 
ship. The success of the trial is all the more apparent in view 
of the fact that none of the cooks had any previous experience in 
using electric apparatus and that they so readily became ac¬ 
quainted with its operation and had no difficulties in performing 
the duty required. The attendants, without exception, were 
pleased with the performance of the electric ranges, as well as 
the bake ovens, being much impressed with their greater effi¬ 
ciency and cleanliness. 

The trial trip of the Texas is also significant because for the 
first time has it been possible to obtain such complete and valu¬ 
able data. 

Five ranges are installed in the officers’ galley, four of which 
were in daily use; and in the crew’s galley there are ten ranges, 
six to eight of which were used daily during the trial, as well as two 
bake ovens in the bakery. The officers’ galley served 162 men and 
the crew’s galley 553 men; a total of 715 men. The ovens 
proved to be of sufficient capacity to supply a crew twice as 
large as that aboard, and they were perfectly suitable for all 
kinds of work demanded of them. The officers’ galley was in 
use from 6 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. (except an hour and a half from 
2:30 p.m. to 4 p.m.). A few hot plates were kept in service at all 
times, supplying hot coffee. The crew’s galley generally was 
in use from 4:30 a.m. to 8:30 a.m.; 10 a.m. to 1:30 p.m.; and 
4 p.m. to 8:30 p.m., depending somewhat on the daily menus. 

Referring to Fig. 1, the top curve shows the daily cooking load, 
in kilowatt-hours, which averaged 1258.6, the highest daily load 
being 1695 and the lowest 806 kw-hr. The downward slope of 
the curve shows a radical increase in economy as the cooks be¬ 
came accustomed to the use of the electric ranges, and the 
economy would be still further increased by longer experience. 
This consumption proved to be an average of 1.7 kw-hr. per per¬ 
son per day for the total; but further reference to the accompany¬ 
ing curve shows that the average total consumption of the crew’s 
galley (556 kw-hr.) was only slightly more than that of the 
officers’ (519 kw-hr.). The average consumption per man 
per day of the crew’s galley was one kw-hr. as compared with 
3.2 kw-hr. of the officers. The average daily consumption 
of the bakery was 182 kw-hr. total, or 0.25 kw-hr. per man. 
Without doubt, the total consumption for cooking and baking 
should not average more than 1.25 kw-hr. per day per person, 
instead of 1.7 kw-hr. 
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In accounting for the difference of the energy consump¬ 
tion per man in the officers’ galley us compared with the crew’s 
galley, we have to consider that there is no steam cooking in the 
former and this would account for 2.1 or 30 per cent of the total 
consumption. It should he further noted that the officers’ 
galley was operated somewhat on the plan of an a la carte or 



Luroptan plan restaurant where the meals went strung out over 
longer periods—more severe service than will actually be required 
when m commission; while in the crew’s galley, advantage 
accrued from cooking for a much larger number of men at one 
time. Reference to the menus shown in the curves will indicate 
that the crew fared very well. 
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Pig. 2 shows the load curve for the ranges in the officers' 
galley on Oet.. 30th, in which the total consumption was 451.7 
kw-hr. The average kilowatt demand was 27.4 while the 
maximum (during tin* dinner period) reached 54 kw-hr. Four 
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French Fried Potatoes^ 
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Soup. Fried Fish-\ Boast I 
Beef, Fried Asparagus! 
L ima Beans, Boiled 
and Fried Potatoes 
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SUPPER 
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Bacon, Cold Heat, 
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ranges were in actual use in the preparation ol this meal. I he 
load factor, taking it as the ratio of the average to the maximum 
demand, was, therefore, about 50 per cent. 1 lie ratio of the 
maximum demand to the connected load (used) was 54 to 120. 
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Tin* t-s in Pig, 'A show a daily load curve for the ranges in 
the crew's galley indicating a total consumption of 321 kw-hr. 
The average demand was only 21.2 kw. and the maximum was 
00 kw, fduring the dinner period), making a load factor of about 
21 per cent, Though t here an* ten ranges installed, only eight 
ranges were in use, making a total connected load of 240 k w-hr.; 
hut, judging merely from the number of hot plates used that day, 
only four ranges were necessary. The ratio of the maximum 
demand in tin* connected load was, therefore, 00 to 240; whereas 
if it had been p*> . ihle for the cooks to operate so as to use* each 
range at its maximum, I he ratio would have been 90 to 120. 

It will be interesting for comparison hen* to note that the total 
electric load of tin* 7V.vn.v is about 000 kw. 

The kilowatt hour curve shown in Pig. 1, covering a period 
of live days, was taken from wattmeter readings. The other 
curves were computed by taking ten-minute readings throughout 
the period of the number of hot plates, ovens, etc., that wen* in 
use at each lime, 

The range used on the Texas consists of a cooking surface 
composed ut eight rectangular hot plates having a total useful 
area of 37 be 21 in. {0.03 bv 0.0 ui.l. Directly under t he cooking 
surfa.ee are the two broilers 13 by 21 in. (0.4a by 0.0 in.), Below 
the broiler*', an* two roasting, ovens each of which is IS by 28 
bv 10 in tO,la lay 0.71 bv 0,4 nub Bach hot plate takes 1750 
watts maximum, eac h broiler, 4000 watts, and each oven 4800 
walls, maximum. The total connected load of the range is, 
therefore, 31,0 kw. One range oven will roast 75 lb. (31 kg.) 
of meat al one time.. 

The bal e ovens have a consumption of 10 kw, maximum and a 

i *i ipaeit v of about 100 h ra v<*s. 

An import-nul point is that all heating elements o! the conking 
apparatus are readily replaceable. 

Apvantav.ks or Krre noc Cookino 

We shall now -belch briefly an outline of the conditions on 
board ship w Inch we expect to see realized in the near future, 

t'ornpared with i he old fashioned, coal burning, brick oven, the 
electric oven shows a most decided advantage. Tin* electric 
oven will require only l wo-thirds the time to In* heated up to 
baking temperature. Tin* only effort required from the baker 
being a turn of the switch, his time and energy, therefore, can he 
cut ire! v devoted to its proper purpose, -baking good bread for 
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passengers or crew. And we must not forget that he will be 
further aided by motor-driven dough kneaders and other modern 
bake shop conveniences. There will he no excuse for slack-done 

or over-done bread or no excuse for stale bread or lack of bread,.- 

as the electric oven will need no attention but an occasional 
turning of the switch to “ high,” “ low ” or " medium ” as may 
be required. The electric oven will not demand any shifting 
of the loaves in the oven to give some of them the advantage 
of a hotter place or relieve others from burning, a matter which 
not only dissipates the cook’s time and attention but also con¬ 
siderable heat while the doors are open. Furthermore, one elec¬ 
tric oven will do the work of two coal ovens and with more than 
a corresponding saving in space and a very much greater saving 
in weight. 

1 he temperature of the bakery will util In* appreciably in¬ 
creased as formerly from the waste heat, of the radiating brick 
of the coal oven and the baker’s temper and his bread should be 
as good in the tropics as in tlu* arctics. 

Whitt has been said regarding the ship's oven also applies 
with similar force to the ship's range, Here the compartment 
previously devoted to the fire and ash box is devoted to an 
extra roasting oven, increasing the roasting enpueit v Hit) per cent, 
besides adding special broiling spare which provides for two 
broiling compartments. There is not, of course, much oppor¬ 
tunity of increasing the utility of the range top, all of which 
was formerly active as a cooking surface. 

Saving space formerly required for coal boxes, eliminates 
fuel or ash handling and, therewith, danger from fire or explosion. 
Absolutely uniform temperatures are secured by the electrical 
method. 

One of the chief, advantages in the electric range lies in the 
broiler, which, the coal range entirely lacked, broiling, like 
toasting, and similar operations, requires a very high degree of 
heat which should be in the nature of radiated heat from a red 
hot source; lower temperatures will give the effort of masting 
or baking. . The coal range often has been the despair of the rook 
when he wished to do broiling, for that operation required just 
the right condition of the coals, which is difficult, if not impossible 
to secure when desired; but the " electric " cook simply turns the 
switch and instantly the electric coils glow with radiant heat, 
{ind.the sizzling steak at once responds to the broiling operation. 
Broiling in the coal range also interfered seriously with other 
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cooking <m tin* stove tup. The broiler will also often be useful 
in browning the products of the oven and, indeed, will be used 
as a toaster. 

The appliances we have described an* chiefly used for what 
we may eall high temperulim* cooking (operations—broiling, 
toasting, roasting, baking, frying, grilling, rapid boiling, etc.— 
and, of course, it is in this direction that electric cooking finds 
its greatest advantages. 

There will be considerable reduction in the depreciation cost 
of high temperature cooking appliances, as it will no longer be 
necessary to renew fire bones, eU\, or oven linings and stove tops, 
because the electric ranges will not overheat. 

Aovantagks OF BLKCTRie Hbating 

The problem of heating staterooms, cabins and saloons by 
electric heating will be solved by two general forms of heaters, 
both having the same advantage of perfect control and both 
effecting a saving in space and weight over that taken by the old 
style steam piping, not to speak of the absence of leaking, siz¬ 
zling and pounding steam. Furthermore, there is an advantage 
in low initial cost, as well as in installation and maintenance cost, 
besides the feature of portability. This feature not only adds 
to convenience, hut may often enhance the warmth and comfort 
uf the occupants of a room. One of the most important ad¬ 
vantages, however, lies in being able ti» regulate the amount 
of heat desired, accommodating atmospheric conditions or per¬ 
sonal requirements, t Iverhealed atmosphere may be worse than 
cold and an open window or porthole impractical if not risky. 

The two methods are the direct air heating and the luminous. 
The former is especially adapted to the heating of larger spaces 
where the air cun he circulated over electrically heated coils at 
moderate temperatures. The ideal electric air healer will have 
a low operating temperature and a large radiating ami proper 
deflecting surface; the former to avoid any fire risk and the 
latter to produce a more uniform distribution of heat throughout 
the room by heating to a less degree a larger amount of air at 
one lime, and to more effectively heat the lower strata of air. 
The method of heating, itself, is precisely that of the old steam 
radiator without,of course, any disadvantages already referred to. 

The other form of air healing, the luminous method, can only 
In* safely secured on shipboard by electric means. Tins has the 
advantage, but none of the drawbacks, ol the cheerful glow of the 
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open fireplace, or the comfort of the sun bath. The radiated heat 
energy does not heat the air directly, but passes through it, 
giving up its genial warmth to the material object it strikes. 
The luminous radiator gives its maximum heat instantly upon the 
turn of the switch. Indirectly, of course, the atmosphere will 
gradually become heated from its use, but instantly a person may 
be warmed by coming within the range of its glow. It is, there¬ 
fore, the ideal heater for the stateroom or the bathroom and for 
auxiliary use in the larger gathering places. 

The luminous radiator will, undoubtedly, consist of a specially 
made incandescent lamp as a heating element; designed, however, 
for low luminous efficiency but for high thermal efficiency, emit¬ 
ting a large percentage of infra-red radiations. 

Other Electrical Accessories 

Perhaps a word should be said in passing for the electric flat 
iron in the laundry and the soldering iron in the repair shop, 
because as a matter of fact these are in general use and their 
convenience and success have really been an entering wedge 
for the. adoption of electric cooking and other electric heating 
on shipboard. On the therapeutic side, the ship’s surgeon will 
find in the electric hot water supply, the instrument and bandage 
sterilizer, and body heating pad, convenient aids. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, it is our belief that all the handling of fires, of 
coal and ashes or oil, if done at all, should be done where it be¬ 
longs, down below in the boiler room, not in the galley; and by 
the stoker, not by the cook. A contented state of mind, whether 
on the part ‘of passengers or crew, is highly desirable on ship¬ 
board; and when the electric cooking has become generally 
adopted on shipboard, this will be largely assured through well 
and more easily cooked meals. 
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DlSCl SSU»N UN "Tllli Ft"ITKK OF ELECTRIC HkATING ANI) 

( unUM, in Maioxk Service," (Macoek), Nhw York, 
May Hh 1U! t. 

W. S. Ha da way: in muling this paper of Mr. Mauser’s, 
the first- < »tni ion that strikes nu* is the practical elimination 
of i iu* electric laundry on hoard ship. It 1ms been my experience 
that the adoption of electrically heated laundry machines, such 
as body iron era, combination ironers, as well as hand irons, is 
an essential part of the equipment for the comfort of the men 
on an extended cruise. 

When it comes to electric cooking my opinion is that the 
problem is not as simple, and that the solution is not as complete, 
as would be indicated by the results stated in this paper. 1 
think 1 can say that tire paper is based largely on the trial trip 
of the 7V.vaA.plus a considerable amount of optimism. 

As 1 recall the specifications used by the department, they 
were put out in 1U10, and bids for apparatus have been asked 
for under them several limes. The contractors who have bid 
under these specifications thus far have had to pay very dearly 
for their experience, 

So far as the oven is concerned, the electric range can be 
made a complete success. 1 want to call your attention, how¬ 
ever, to tin* fact that tin* ovens referred to there are equipped 
for an input of I kvv. per eu. ft,, which is an extremely high 
input, considering the input which well-insulated ovens are 
figured to have, Mv information shows that the average 
oven in the market runs more nearly O.S kw. than 1.00 kw. 
per eu, ft. 

When it comes to the broiler, l believe the author is entirely 
correct in saying that tin* present radiant unit for broiling and 
toasting is entirely satisfactory. The only point where the elec¬ 
tric range falls down, and falls down good and hard, is on the 
top surface cooking, ... 

You will note that useful area for top surface cooking is given 
approximately as 37 by 24 in. It is my understanding that 
these top surfaces are made up of a series of eight plates, each 
uf which t*. 0 to 12 in, On the basis of an input of 1750 watts 
per plate, this would make the input per square inch approxi¬ 
mately IS units, It has been the result of experience that a 
density of is watts per square inch represents approximately 
only one-half the rate of work which can be obtained by the 
ordinary coal range. Furthermore, the temperature at which 
the electric hot plate works is so low, compared to the coal 
range, that the service obtained from the elect fie range is wholly 
unsatisfactory, 

My own experience in this line ot work dates buck to load, 
twenty years ago this summer* when we made an installation 
on the receiving ship IVrwea/, then lying at the Brooklyn 
navy yard. At that time the galley attendants were all Japan¬ 
ese, and the ingenuity which they showed in their endeavor to 
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make that stui't work was amazing. They wanted it, but, they 
could not get. the work out on time, and we had to take the 
apparatus out. 

The same sort of an equipment was in use for abuul eis-liteen 
months after that installation had been made, in the offices 
of the manufacturing company, and wattmeter readings of the 
work done were kept, as well as records of the number of people 
staved, and it, was found that the input per person per meal 
was somewhat less than the figures given by the author. 

As to my experience, wit.li the electric cooking proposition 
I would say that there is no doubt, as to the perfect success of 
the electric baking oven. I call attention, however, to 'the 
Navy.specification which permits a loss of -ft) watts per square 
loot, indicating heat insulation values which are reiat ively low 
in had, so far as 1 have data at hand for t he moment, somewhat 
lower than we obtain in average practise, 

'I'lie future of this.work, it seems to me, is based solelv on 
whether we van devise a durable stnteture that will do top 
smt.iee cooking, such as trying, boiling, in small utensils in 
a nutnnei which will approach the result;; obtained on tin* older 
types ot apparatus. It is too much to expect to yet chefs or 
people ni that order of intelligence, to change the' method’ of 
use. We have pot to supply heat in relativelv large volumes 
at hi}>.h temperatures and make the apparatus’ speedier, The 
development of the chrome nickel resistor makes this possible 
Ihe difficulty in doing it, however, is the added load which 
we place upon the generator plant. In other words, if we 
raise the top surfaces up to the point where they would com- 
pan* dim'lly with the coal range, wt- would increase tlit* watt 
capacity, the connected capacity of the ranee, from t>I (i to 
•lad) kw. 

E. F. Dutton: There is mu: point I think should be con¬ 
sidered, and that is the quality of tin- baking. It lias been the 
experience, 1 understand, on shipboard, that the product is 
so much better, and the waste is so much less, that this fact 
K'tes very far toward overcoming other apparent disadvantages 
of the alert ne cooker. 


Of course, the first tiling that is spoken of in fookine at; a 
galley is the cleanliness of tin* galley, and that, is one of the 
inherent advantages of the electric range or oven, 

H. J. Mauger: 1 think Mr. iladaway’s remarks are very 
much to the point, and lie, like ourselves, would like to have 
hot plates that would be more rapid. 1 think, however, Mr. 
Hadaway has kept that, figure of watts per square inch in his 
mind more than is necessary, 1 remember a paper that, he 
read before tin* American Institute of Mleetri.-al Km-incers 
some time ago m which he brought out the fact, that a gas 
flume would develop 40 wafts per square inch, whereas up to 
that time the usual hot. plate that it was safe to design con¬ 
sumed around 10 watts per square inch. Hut i„ a coal range 
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on board ship the cooking top does not become equally hot. 
It is only over the coal box that it is hottest, and we have not 
found any complaint from the cooks on the score that Mr. 
Hadawav points out, that the cooking is any slower than by 
the coal method, liven with only 10 watts per square inch, it 
seems to In* satisfactory for present purposes, and there are 
developments in the art which will soon enable us, doubtless, 
to go beyond that. 

Mr. lladaway referred to the development of the chrome- 
niekel alloy, which gives a remarkably fine resistor, but it is 
in the application of that resistor that we find our practical 
limitations. We have got to insulate that resistor electrically 
with something, and the thing usually used is mica. Mica 
dehydrates and breaks down at around 700 to 800 deg. cent., 
depending on the* quality and the character of the mica, so 
that makes a limitation in that direction; one that prevents our 
operating at a higher temperature. But I think that when 
the hot plates are applied as in the range the heat is drawn 
from more than one plate into the vessel in which the cooking 
is being done, each hot plate contributing its heat and in that 
way makes up for any theoretical lack in watts per square inch 
under the vessel, so that the cooks seem to be able to get the 
same results as with coal or gas. 

Doubtless on the question of thermal insulation much can 
he done and much more will he done. I might say that there 
is a domes! ie range just recently on the market, having an oven 
which Iras remarkable thermal insulation, in which the current 
is cut down to about, half of what was formerly required. How¬ 
ever, tin* larger f hr apparatus, the less relative radiating surface 
there is in proportion to the power that is used, so that the 
question of saving a few watts is not so important as it is when 
you an* trying to cook in your own kitchen, at the lighting rate, 
within the means of your poekei-btjok, 

Frank T. Leilich: * The advantages of electric heating and 
cooking as set forth by Mr, Manger can hardly be questioned. 
However, when viewer! from the standpoint of cost, such 
applications of electricity can hardly Ik* said to possess obvious 
advantages. 

Aside from the illogical procedure of converting the heat 
energy of fuel into mechanical energy which is in turn con¬ 
verted into electricity and this finally transformed into heat, 
the electric range and oven are open to the following very 
serums object ions: 


1. High first cost, 

2. High cost of repairs. 

3. High operating cost. 

The first and second objections may heroine less serious in 
view of possible improvements in manufacture of the apparatus. 
From the present outlook the third will, however, become of 
still greater importance than at present, owing to the increasing 
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As a matter of fact the fuel oil range is coming forward as 
a most serious competitor of the electric apparatus. The 
former combines relative cheapness of first cost with low cost 
of operation and ease of control. On the Pacific coast there 
are in operation a number of highly successful installations of 
oil ranges. Low pressure oil delivery is used in most instances. 
The most serious objection to oil is the fire risk, but with reason¬ 
able care and a well-designed installation the danger becomes 
• a secondary factor. 

The best steam plants convert not over about 16 per cent of 
the. heat energy of fuel into electricity, and with the Diesel 
engine, the most efficient prime jnover known, not more than 
about 30 per cent can be converted. It does not seem un¬ 
reasonable to suppose that an oil range can be made in which 
at least 40 per cent of the heat of combustion is available at 
the heating surfaces. 

Assuming a ship with a crew of 1000 men and taking Mr. 
Mauger’s estimate of 1.25 kw-hr. per man per day as the require¬ 
ment for electric cooking, the daily costs of electric and oil 


operation would be about as follows 

1250 kw-hr. of electricity at 1.0 cent .$12.50. 

.83 gal. of oil at 4.5 cents.3.74. 


The oil consumption is based on 40 per cent efficiency of the 
range and a B.t.u. requirement per day per man equivalent 
to that produced by 1.25 kw-hr. The heating value of the 
fuel was taken at 18,000 B.t.u. per pound. 

.If repairs and investment costs are considered, the oil range 
will make a still better showing than indicated by the above 
figures. 
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EFFECT OF ELECTROLYSIS ON THE COMPRESSIVE 
STRENGTH OF CEMENT AND CONCRETE 


BY C. EDWARD MAGNUSSON AND B. IZHUROFF 


Abstract of Paper 

A paper on “ The Electrolytic Corrosion of Reinforced 
Concrete”, by C.E. Magnusson and G. H. Smith, was read before 
the A. I. E. E. June 30, 1911, and, as stated in that paper, 
the results could not be pronounced entirely conclusive, as 
the duration of the experiments was only 30 days. In the 
present paper a similar series of experiments is described 
by the authors in which the tests were continued for several 
months. The paper gives in tabular form the results of a large 
number of experiments and the conclusions corroborate the 
results reported in the former paper. 

For the current density covered by the experiments, the 
current was found to produce no change in the compressive 
strength of concrete cubes, from'which it is deduced that the 
failures of reinforced concrete due to electrolysis are due en¬ 
tirely to the forces produced by the increase of volume when 
iron is changed into iron oxide, and not by any direct action of 
the current upon the concrete. 


The results of a preliminary test made in 1911 on the effect 
produced by an electric current on the compressive strength 
of cement and concrete were included in a paper on “ Electrolysis 
in Reinforced Concrete.”* As stated in that paper, the ex¬ 
periments were of too short duration, thirty days, to make the 
results conclusive. In order to secure more evidence a new 
series was begun in September, 1912. The method used was 
essentially the same as in the preliminary series. A better 
means for keeping the cubes moist was devised; also, by tightly 
wrapping the cubes with rubber and friction tape, practically 
all the leakage was eliminated, so that all of the current in each 
circuit passed through the four cubes in series. • 

Unless exception is noted the following conditions will apply: 
(1) The cement used was of the “ Washington ” brand, manu¬ 
factured at Concrete, Washington. This brand is of good 
commercial quality, and is used extensively in the Puget Sound 
region. The tensile strength complies with the specifications 
for Standard Portland cement, as given by the American Society 
~^aTi 7 e 7 e 7 Yra^’ 7 vo 1 . xxx, p . 2055. ~ 
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for Testing Materials. Chemical analysis and physical test data 
for this cement are given in Table 1. 


Table I 

Chemical analysis and physical test of the cement. 


A10 3 . 

Fe-Oa. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

S0 4 . 

NaaO and IvjO. 

Specific gravity 
Fineness:— 

Weight of sample. 

Aver. f retained on 200 mesh . . . 
of 3 l “ “100 “ . .. 

samples [ “ “50 “ .. . 

Normal consistency 400 gr. cement 
88 gr. -water. 

Penetration. 

Tensile Strength:— 

Aver. ( 24 hours. 

of 3 j 7 days. . 

samples [28 days. 


21 per cent 
7 per cent 
2 per cent 
66.5 per cent 

1 per cent 
0.5 per cent 

2 per cent 


.........50.0 gr. 

. . .7.9 gr., 14 per cent 

...0.29 “ 0.58 per cent 

...0.02“ 0.04 per cent 

. ...21.6 per cent 

.10.5 

108 lb. 

499 “ 

717 “ 


(2) The “ fresh water ” used was from Cedar River; the data 
from a chemical analysis and specific resistance are given in 
Table II. 

Table II 


Chemical analysis of Cedar River water expressed in milligrams per liter. 


Nitrics. 0.0 

Nitrates. 0.0 

Free ammonia—a trace 

Albumenoid ammonia. 0.0 

Free oxygen. 0.8 

Chlorine. 3.5 

Total solid.41.0 

Fixed solid.21.0 


Electrical conductivity per cm 3 4 5 . at 20 deg. cent.at 30 deg. cent. 

Cedar River water.20,100 ohms.15,600 ohms. 

Fifth normal NaCl solution. 54.4 “ .. 45.4 “. 


(3) The “ salt water ” used was a 3 per cent NaCl solution in 
Cedar River water. 

(4) Natural sand, screened to pass a sieve having 20 meshes 
per linear inch and retained on a sieve having 30 meshes, was used. 

(5) The gravel was screened to pass a sieve having 4 meshes 
per linear inch, and retained on a sieve having 8 meshes. 

Two hundred and forty 2-inch (5-cm.) cubes were made as 
follows: 

(a) Sixty cubes of cement with “ fresh water.” 

(b) Thirty-six cubes of mortar with “ fresh water.” 

Ratio of cement to sand, 1:3. 
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ELECTROL YS1S IN CONCRETE 



(c) I wenly-lour cubes of concrete with “fresh water.” 

Ratio ol cement: sand: "ravel = 1:1:1 
(<!t Sixty cubes of cement in “ salt water.”' 

(e) Sixty cubes of concrete in “ salt water.” 

Ratio ol cement: sand: gravel = 1:1:] 

1 lie cubes were made in accord with the specifications of the 
l onmi.Uco on I'niform Testing of Cement, American Society 
of ( ini Iiii^inoi*rs. 

. Slx hn,nxr were used and six cubes were made at a 

tune, and m the tables this is termed a “ set.” In making the 
cubes due care was taken to secure uniform conditions. The 
consistency was adjusted to give a reading of ten on the scale of 
a V leaf needle. The cubes were kept in the molds, under 
cover ol a damp cloth to keep the air moist, for 21 to 28 hours. 


M C*?// < 


l (imp ikmk 


l ,1 


o * y .’/‘It ^ b 

mmi 


Ju'tii'kif# ■ ('hit* j 
—.. iJf 


vm 


<■ ii-'"-f 
if’. »«« 

I • '•••' ' 'V 


f ".. a Pm. a 

At removal from the molds each was numbered, and then im¬ 
mersed in water, ” fresh ” for groups (a), and (id, and (<■), and 
salt tor (ill and it J, where they were kepi for forty to sixty 
days, as recorded in Tables VII to X. 

_ from each set were then placed in the electric 

eirniil; No. 1 nearest the anode, next No. 2 and No. 2, with No. 


* nearest the cathode The remaining two cubes, No. 5 and 
No, ti, were kept in the water as control. As the four cubes 
in the electric circuit were kept moist throughout the experiment, 
the only factor affecting cubes No, 1-1 more than No. would 
be the electric current passing through the former, 

1 he arrangement of the cubes and the wiring is shown in 
Fig, 2, At each end an iron plate was placed, extending a little 
beyond the surface of flic cubes, and having a copper wire 
soldered to one edge for electrical connection. A glass plate 
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and a rubber strip were placed outside the iron for insulation 
and the whole secured by a wooden clamp. By means of this 
clamp, pressure could be applied so as to give a fairly good contact 
between the iron plates and the cubes, and also to bring the four 
cubes into close contact. The sets were wrapped tightly with 
rubber tape, and this secured by friction tape. In order to keep 
the cubes moist small openings were made through the tape on 
top of the cubes. These openings w T ere covered by inverted test 
tubes, full of water, salt or fresh, according to which had been 
used in making the cubes. See Fig. 1. Absorbent cotton was 
placed under the test tubes and in this way the water could 
slowly seep through the cotton and keep the cubes moist. 
A storage battery of 60 cells in series with a lamp bank was 
connected to the iron plates. The voltage was applied con¬ 
tinuously. 

The currents in the circuits were characteristically irregular. 

The iron plates corroded at the anode ends of all the sets. 
In the salt water sets the corrosion was much more rapid than 
with the fresh water cubes. The cotton under the test tubes 
near the anode became saturated with the iron oxide. In the 
salt water sets the discoloring appeared in a few hours, while 
with the fresh water three or four days w T ere required. In set 
No. 7 the cotton was colored a greenish blue or Fe 3 0 4 while 
all the rest showed the red color of Fe 2 0 3 . 

No odor was noticeable from the fresh water cubes. The 
chemical reactions probably consist simply of a decomposition 
of water and the formation of Iron oxide. 

3H 2 0-> 6H + 30 

30 + 2Fe-> Fe 2 0 3 

No tests were made to determine a possible migration of sul¬ 
phates and other salts. 

An odor of chlorine accompanied the reactions in the salt water 
sets. The following equations give the main reactions: 

4 NaCl-> 4 Na + 4 Cl 

4 Cl + 2 H 2 0-> 3 H Cl + H CIO + 0 

H Cl O-> H Cl + O 

2Fe + 30-> Fe 2 0 3 

Fe 2 0 3 + 6 H Cl-> 2 Fe Cl 3 + 3 H 2 0 

The chlorine odor indicates the presence of hydrochloric 
acid and this may cause a secondary reaction that might affect 
the crushing strength of the cubes. 
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TABLE III 


Compressive strength of cement cubes made in fresh water. 



Cube 


Direction 

of 

Compr. str. 
in 

Compr. str. 
lb. per 

Compr. str. j 
kg. per 


JNOS 



crushing 

pounds. 

sq. in. 

cm. 5 




1 

ab 

48,5S0 

12,145 1 

851 




2 

ab 

47,380 

11,845 ! 

832 




3 

ab 

3S,950 

9,737 I 

684 

Set 

No. 

1 

4 

ab 

49,000 

12,250 I 

S60 




5 

kh 

42,720 

10,680 

750 




6 

kh 

53,570 

13,392 

940 




1 

cd 

43,040 

10,760 

* 756 




2 

cd 

46,980 

11,745 

824 i 




3 

cd 

43,630 

10,907 

765 

Set 

No. 

2 

4 

cd 

40,160 

10,040 

704 ; 




5 

ef 

36,650 

9,163 

644 




6 

ef 

50,770 

12,693 

890 




1 

ab 

35,720 

8,930 

626 




2 

ab 

39,870 

9,967 

700 




3 

ab 

35,220 

8,805 

61S 

Set 

No. 

3 

4 

ab 

35,020 

8,755 

615 t 




5 

kh 

40,650 

10,162 

713 




6 

kh 

31,840 

7,960 

559 ' 




1 

cd 

30,530 

7,630 

535 




2 

cd 

38.190 

9,54S 

670 




3 

cd 

29,290 

7,323 

514 

Set 

No. 

4 

4 

cd 

35,430 

8,857 

622 




5 

ef 

29,350 

7,337 

515 




6 

ef 

24,730 

6,183 

434 




1 

ab 

35,250 

8,812 

619 




2 

ab 

40,240 

10,060 

706 




3 

ab 

30,700 

7,675 

539 

Set 

No. 

5 

4 

ab 

34,630 

8,657 

607 




5 

kh 

38,000 

9,500 

667 




6 

kh 

28,730 

7,183 

503 




1 

cd 

31,740 

7,935 

556 




2 

cd 

39,350 

9,837 

690 




3 

cd 

43,550 

10,888 

765 

Set 

No. 

6 

4 

cd 

40,340 

10,0S5 

707 




5 

ef 

30,470 

7,618 

! 535 




6 

ef 

45,560 

11,390 

SCO 




1 

ab 

41,760 

10,440 

734 




2 

ab 

35,140 

8,785 

616 




3 

ab 

36,030 

9,008 

633 

Set 

No. 

7 

4 

ab 

44,290 

11,072 

778 




5 

kh 

40,000 

10,000 

702 




6 

kh 

29,750 

7,438 

522 




1 

cd 

45,770 

11,443 

801 




2 

cd 

j 35,520 

8,880 

623 




3 

cd 

38,640 

9,660 

678 

Set 

No. 

, S 

4 

cd 

34,510 

8,627* 

605 




5 

ef 

40.050 

10,012 

704 




6 

ef 

46,380 

11,595 

813 




1 

ab 

41,660 

10,415 

730 




2 

ab 

42,920 

10,730 

752 




3 

ab 

41.355 

10,339 

725 

Set 

No, 

. 9 

4 

5 

ab 

ab 

44,440 

1 47,050 

11,110 

11,762 

779 

827 




6 

ab 

42,140 

10,535 

740 




1 

2 

cd 

I 32,800 

8,200 

576 




cd 

40,480 

10,120 

710 




3 

cd 

43,775 

10,944 

768 

Set 

i No 

. 10 4 

cd 

ef 

42,450 
! 39,160 

10,612 

9,790 

744 

687 




6 

ef 

| 40,760 

10,190 

715 
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Testing Cubes • 

Finally, the cubes in the electric circuit and the controlling 
cubes were tested for their compressive strength, using a Riehlc 
00,000-lb. testing machine. All cubes were tested under as 
neatly identical conditions as possible, using the same machine 
and at the same speed. In 1 aides III to VI inclusive are recorded 
the crushing strength of all the cubes tested. Numbers 1, 2, 8, 4 
in each case have been in the electric circuit. One-half of’ the 
tested cubes were crushed in the direction of the flow of the 
current , and the other hall were tested in direction perpendicular 
to the flow oi the current . One-hall of the control cubes were 
nushed in the direction ot the open ends of the bronze mold 
and the other half in the direction of the sides of the mold. In 
I*ig. 8 and in I aides 111 to V I, the corresponding directions with 
let less an* given. In 1 aides VII to X inclusive are given the 
data for each set. 

.Summary 

(a) The compressive strength of fresh water cement cubes was 
not affected by an average current density of 1.2 milliamperes 
per square inch (’0.17 milliumpcrc perem 4 ) applied for 810davs. 
Tables III and VII, 

(b) I he compressive strength of iresh water concrete cubes 
was not. affected by an average current density of 1.8 milliamperes 
per square inch (0.20 milliampere per end) applied for 225 
•lays. Tables IV and VIII. 

(r) I he compressive strength of salt water cement, cubes 
was probably not affected by an average current density of 
10.2 milliamperes per square inch (1.4 milliampere per cm 2 ) 
applied lor 118 days. Tables V and IX, 

(d) The compressive strength of salt water concrete cubes 
was not affected by an average current density of 18.8 milliam- 
peres per square inch (1,0 milliampere per end) applied for 110 
•lays, 'I'abies VI and X. 

For (a), (li |, id I the average values for the cubes treated with 
tin* electric current were !, 2, 8.0 and 2,f> per cent respectively, 
stronger than the corresponding control cubes. For group 
(e) the cubes in the electric circuit were 1-1 per cent weaker than 
the control. An examination of the crushing strengths in 
Table V will show that the apparent decrease is most likely due 
to a chance selection of too many of the stronger cubes for the 
control. If any action were due to the current the liberated 
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TABLE V 


Compressive strength of cement cubes made in salt water. 



Direction 

Compr. str. 

Compr. str. 

Compr. str. 

Cube 

of 

in 

lb. per 

kg. per 

Nos. 

crushing 

pounds. 

sq. in. 

err. 2 

1 

ef 

34,400 

8,600 

604 

9 

ef 

33,845 

8,461 

595 

3 

ef 

31,900 

7,97 5 

561 

Set Xo. 21 4 

ef 

27,140 

6,785 

475 

5 

ef 

39,305 

9,828 

690 

6 

ef 

40,510 

10,128 

712 

1 

kh 

19,570 . 

4,893 

344 

2 

kh 

30,610 

7,652 

537 

3 

kh 

39,355 

9,839 

690 

Set Xo. 22 4 

kh 

27,375 

. 6,844 

480 

5 

kh 

39,540 

9,885 

694 

6 

kh 

38,710 

9,678 

679 

1 

ab 

18,895 

4,723 

332 

2 

ab 

27,195 

6,799 

476 

3 

cd 

35,790 

8,947 

627 

Set Xo. 23 4 

ab 

2S 500 

7,125 

500 

5 

ef 

34,520 

8,630 

605 

6 

ef 

36,450 

9,113 

640 

1 

cd 

35,455 

8,864 

622 

2 

ab 

22,440 

5,610 

3P4 

3 

ab 

31,970 

7,992 

560 

Set Xo. 24 4 

ab 

24,880 

6,220 

437 

5 

ef 

37,800 

9,450 

664 

6 

ef 

32,400 

8,100 

568 

1 

bd 

27,890 

6,973 

490 

2 

ab 

29,925 

7,324 

514 

3 

ab 

24,510 

6.127 

430 

Set Xo. 25 4 

ab 

20,570 

5,142 

361 

5 

ef 

41,270 

10,318 

724 

6 

ef 

31,720 

7,930 

555 

l ! 

cd 

36,385 

9,096 

637 

2 ! 

cd 

34,480 

S,620 

695 

3 

cd 

33,270 

8,318 

584 

Set Xo. 26 4 i 

cd 

31.580 

7,895 

554 

5 

kh 

37,190 

9.297 

652 

6 

kh 

31,330 

7,833 

550 

1 

cd 

38,328 s 

9,580 

673 

2 

cd 

34,300 

8,575 

602 

3 

cd 

33,325 

8,331 

585 

Set Xo. 27 4 

cd 

33,390 

8,348 

586 

5 

ef 

36,525 

9,131 

640 

6 

ef 

2S.250 

7,063 

496 

1 

cd 

2S,160 

7,040 

493 

1 2 

ab 

22,^40 

5,560 

390 

! 3 

ab 

20,5o0 

5,13S 

360 

i Set Xo. 2S 4 

ab 

31,920 

7,980 

560 

i 5 

ef 

36,900 

9,225 

647 

6 

ef 

33,780 

8,445 

592 

1 ; 

cd 

42,190 

10,548 

740 

2 

cd 

35,180 

8,795 

617 

3 

cd 

35,720 

8,930 

626 

Set Xo. 29 4 

cd 

40,775 

10,194 

715 

5 

! ef 

35,860 

8,965 

630 

6 

ef 

33,220 

8,305 

582 

1 

ab 

25,920 

6,480 

455 

2 

ab 

25,360 

6,340 

445 

3 

ab 

38,030 

9,508 

667 

Set Xo. 30 4 

ab 

37,470 

9,367 

657 

5 

kh 

36,730 

9,183 

644 

6 

kh 

33,355 

8,339 

585 
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TABLE VI 


Compressive strength of concrete cubes made in salt water. 



Direction 

Compr. str. 

1 

. Compr. sir. \ 

j 

Compr. sir. 

Cube 

of 

in 

lb. per j 

kg. ner 

Nos. 

crushing i 

pounds. 

sq. in. 

cm .• 

1 

ab 

14.230 

3,558 

250 

2 

ab 

18,685 

4,671 

328 

3 

ab 

24.L10 

6,027 

423 

Set No, 31 4 

ab 

18,675 

4,669 

328 

5 

qI 

12,740 

3,185 

224 

6 

ef 

20,940 

5,235 

367 

1 

cd 

21,550 

5,387 

378 

2 

cd 

20,S10 

5,202 

365 

3 

cd 

16,210 

4,052 

285 

Set No. 32 4 

cd 

18,870 

4,718 

331 

5 

ef 

18,630 

4,657 

327 

6 

ef 

21,280 

5,320 

374 

1 

ab 

15,540 

3,885 

273 

• 2 

ab 

22,200 

5,550 

390 

3 

ab 

20,230 

5.056 

355 

Set No. 33 4 

ab 

21,340 

5,335 

374 

5 

kh 

18,100 

4,525 

318 

6 

kh 

22,620 

5,655 

397 

1 

cd 

13,385 

3,346 

235 

2 

cd 

14,185 

3,546 

249 

3 

cd 

14,880 

3,720 

261 

Set No. 34 4 

cd 

15,930 

3,982 

280 

5 

kh 

12,550 

3,138 

220 

6 

kh 

14,200 

3,550 

249 

1 

ab 

16,220 

4,055 

285 

2 

ab 

23,275 

5,S19 

408 

3 

ab 

25,330 

6,332 

445 

Set No. 35 4 

ab 

22,380 

5,595 

393 

5 

ef 

17,380 

4,345 

305 

6 

ef 

21,330 

5,332 

374 

1 

cd 

23,325 

5,831 

.410 

2 

| cd 

19,120 

4,780 

336 

3 

cd 

19.7S0 

4,945 

347 

Set No. 36 4 

cd 

' 26,690 

6,672 

468 

5 

ef 

23,720 

5,930 

416 

6 

ef 

24.500 

6,125 

430 

1 

cd 

21,900 

5,475 

384 

2 

cd 

IS,140 

4,535 

319 

3 

cd 

18,920 

4,730 

332; 

Set No. 37 4 

cd 

16,120 

4,030 

283 

5 

kh 

16,140 

4,035 

284 

6 

kh 

18,200 

4,550 

320; 

1 

ab 

15,565 

3,891 

273 

2 

ab 

13,625 

3,406 

239 

3 

ab 

11,545 

2,886 

203 

Set No. 38 4 

ab 

12,370 

3,092 

217 

5 

ef 

14,260 

3,565 

250 

6 

ef 

13,270 

3,318 

233 

1 

cd 

18,170 

4,542 

319 

2 

cd 

15,190 

3,797 

267 

3 

cd 

17,000 

4,250 

299 

Set No. 39 4 

cd 

15,670 

3,917 

275 

s 

kh 

18,200 

4,550 

320 

6 

kh 

14,070 

3,518 

247 

1 

cd 

11,030 

2,757 

193 

2 

cd 

14 745 

3,686 

259 

3 

cd 

15,000 

3,750 

263 

Set No. 40 4 

cd 

13.630 

3,407 

240 

5 

kh 

14,020 

3,505 

246 

6 

kh 

13.220 

3,305 

232 
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chlorine would be the most likely agent. Since the chlorine is 
liberated at the positive pole, it would appear at cube No. 1. 
In sets No. 22 and No. 23, the cube No. 1 was weakest, but in 
sets No. 27 and No. 29, cube No. 1 was strongest. Moreover, 
cube No. 1 in set No. 29 was the strongest in the whole series 
and hence not likely to have been weakened by the current. 
The series shows less uniformity in strength than the cubes in 
either (a), (b) or (c). 

Averaging the averages for the four groups, the strength of 
the cubes Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 was only 1.8 per cent less than the 
control cubes Nos. 5 and 6; and this difference is well within the 
errors of the experiment. 

Summarizing the results, we find that for the current density 
covered by the experiments the current produces no change in 
the compressive strength of the cubes. This is in accord 
with the preliminary observations in the earlier paper (A.I.E.E. 
Trans. XXX, p. 2Q67). 

Within the limits of current density for which these conclusions 
i follows that failures in reinforced concrete due to electrol¬ 
ysis are due entirely to the forces produced by increase in 
volume when the iron is changed into iron oxide, and not by any 
direct action of the electric current upon the strength of the 
concrete. 


Presented at the 296 th Meeting of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers , Pittsfield, 
Mass., May 28, 1914. 


Copyright 1914. By A.I.E.E. 


EXPERIENCES WITH LINE TRANSFORMERS 


BY D. W. ROPER 


Abstract of Paper 

This paper presents an analysis of the transformer troubles 
for one year on a system having nearly 15,000 transformers 
installed. This analysis indicates that about 50 per cent of the 
troubles traceable to the transformer can be eliminated, with no 
great expense, by some slight changes in the construction details 
and some improvements in operating methods. 

Reference is made to the Standard Specifications for Line 
Transformers issued by the Bureau of Standards. An experi¬ 
ment on 1600 transformers with the connection board removed 
or submerged proved that the connection board above oil was 
responsible for about 60 per cent of the transformer troubles due 
to lightning. Curves showing the record of burn-outs of four 
different makes of transformers are used as a basis for a dis¬ 
cussion of the effect of the value placed on continuous service m 
the selection of transformers. 

The results of experiment with improved lightning protection 
are given, showing how the troubles were reduced by two-thirds. 

By taking advantage of the results of the two extended experi¬ 
ments, itshould be possible to reduce the troubles due to lightning 
to about 10 per cent or 20 per cent of the troubles heretofore 
experienced. 

W ITHIN recent years the line transformer has been developed 
by the manufacturers into one of the most efficient and reli¬ 
able pieces of electrical apparatus. It is fortunate for the central 
station industry that this is the case, as the distributing trans¬ 
former, next to the meter, is the piece of apparatus nearest to 
the customer and for that reason its shortcomings would be 
most readily noticed. While'the breakdowns of apparatus or 
transmission lines in general involve only a very brief inter¬ 
ruption to the service, if any, the failure of a transformer gen¬ 
erally ■ means -an. interruption of several hours and especially 
so if it is- located ima sparsely settled region wheremter-cdnnec- 
tion of secondaries is not possible.' • 

■-> bThW' the: 4 rahfeid#mer i&tiartfeliable*piecetsoh apparatus is evi- 

She 

and repairs'-of ; all transformers, on the distributing system wit 

. P.frO f.i .fc .ftff * r *Q«; f ^ ^ - i ' { 
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which the author is connected, was about 2 per cent of the value 
of all transformers at present prices. This figure indicates that 
any suggestions for improvements would be in the nature of 
refinements in design or construction, and further, that if such 
refinements involve any material increase in the price they 
would be justified only for those companies which place a 
high value on continuous service to their customers. It ap¬ 
pears possible, however, by some slight changes in the de¬ 
tails of construction of the transformer and some improvements 
in operating methods, and without any material additional 
expense, to eliminate about 50 per cent of the troubles directly 
traceable to the transformer. 

After witnessing the laboratory tests to which the modern 
transformer can be subjected without injury and after noting 
the excellent results of the tests for copper loss, iron loss and 
regulation, it is difficult to state just how further improve¬ 
ments in the transformers might be made. If, however, an 
operating company having approximately 15,000 line trans¬ 
formers in service adopts continuous service as a bogey score 
and keeps a careful record of the troubles experienced with 
the transformers in service, the lines to be followed in making 
further improvements in the quality of transformers and in 
their details of construction become somewhat more apparent. 
A record for the year 1913 of the transformer troubles on the 
system familiar to the writer is given in Tables I and II. 

In discussing possible improvements in the specifications of 
transformers, it is convenient to use as a basis the standard 
specifications for transformers issued by the Bureau of Stand¬ 
ards as Circular No. 22 in 1911. The introductory paragraph 
in these specifications reads as follows: 


. 1 hese speclficatl °ns have been drawn up with the purpose of provid¬ 
ing a standard specification for the purchase of transformers of the type 
most commonly used both by the government departments and by other 
purchasers. They have been so drawn as to secure the most service¬ 
able apparatus on the market, and at the same time to admit the regular 
product of reputable manufacturers. To this end the cooperation of 
government engineers and of representatives of many of the leading 
manufacturers has been secured, and it is largely due to help and criti¬ 
cism from these sources that the specifications are representative of the 
best practise among manufacturers. 


It is assumed that these specifications fairly represent the 
present American practise. The criticisms of the specifications 
which follow are, therefore, to be considered as being directed 
agamst the present practise rather than against the specifications. 
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TABLE I 

km uun oi« Transformer Troubles for the Year 1013. 
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TABLE It 

Ubimum iitK Fuses Blown ano CMT*om's Dkmroyko Dpkinc 
ihe Year 1013. 
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Other 


| 

Lightning j 
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] * * ■ ' “* . i 
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1 he experiences of the author on which this paper is based 
have been gathered during his connection with the system of 
the Commonwealth Edison Company in Chicago, and it will 
be understood, unless otherwise specified, that the experiences 
2 -^d records herein mentioned refer to the system of this company. 
As this distribution system covers about 125 square miles of 
territory, including sparsely settled suburban districts, as well 
as thickly settled urban territory, it is thought that the instal¬ 
lation may be regarded as fairly typical. 

Name Plate 

The standard specifications require a name plate, but make 
no mention as to its location. It is the custom of the manu¬ 
facturers to furnish a name plate on which the lettering is of 
sufficient size to be read when the transformer is standing on 
the storeroom floor, but which is somewhat more difficult to 
read when the transformer is installed on the pole. Securing 
the correct number of a transformer is made particularly dif¬ 
ficult m the larger sizes of transformers because the name plate 
is located on the front of the case near the top. This puts the 
name plate so far from the pole that the lineman must unsnap 
his life belt in order to get in a position where he can read the 
name plate. If the safety first campaign is to be extended to 
name plates on transformers, they will be located in such a 
position and the lettering will be of such a size that a lineman 
without nskmg his life, can read the name plate while the 
transformer is in position on a pole. 


The standard specifications provide for eyebolts or hooks 
for handling transformers. The transformers, however, must 
be handled many times while in the storeroom or in transit 
from he storeroom to the line. Last year, in Chicago, the num¬ 
ber of transformers replaced .in order to increase the capacity 
vas equal to the number installed, and the. total number handled 

trZ P 77 r ° Ver 4 7 er ^ ° f the nUmber on Hnes 

end of the year. Transformers of 5 kw. and smaller 
stahed 7 ST T er 60 PSr C6nt ° f the t0tal in- 

vf diffil ft h6lp thEt is USed in this it is 

} ifficult to prevent the men from using the primary or 

factuxers^ at^ “ U appe&rs Possible for the manu¬ 

facturers, at no great expense, to fashion the covers of the 
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smaller sizes of transformers so as to provide a handle on each 
side that would be somewhat more convenient for the purpose 
than the primary leads. 

No mention is made of terminals on the primary o£ secondary 
leads, but such terminals appear to be quite desirable and are 
furnished by some manufacturers. It has been suggested that 
terminals should be located just outside of the porcelain bush¬ 
ings with a solid rod through the bushing. If this could be done, 
the leads would be so short that there would be no temptation 
to use them as a handle and, in addition, the solid rod sealed 
into the bushings would absolutely prevent the siphoning of 
the oil through the leads. In this manner two of the most 
a g& ra v a tirig petty annoyances in connection with transformers 
would be eliminated. 

Cut-Outs 

The specifications require two primary cut-outs to be fur¬ 
nished with each transformer, but make no mention as to the 
qualities desired in these cut-outs, assuming apparently that 
any cut-outs supplied by the manufacturer will be satisfactory. 
This assumption is not warranted by experience. The number 
of cut-outs replaced in a year exceeds the total number of 
burned-out transformers, indicating that the cut-outs are a 
less reliable piece of apparatus than the transformers. On the . 
system under discussion the larger sizes of transformers were 
operated without cut-outs for several years, as it was found 
that better service could be given to customers in this manner 
than with the types of cut-outs which were available. 

If a company is buying transformers on specifications, the 
probabilities are that within a few years there will be trans¬ 
formers on hand made by several manufacturers, and as several 
makers furnish their own type of primary cut-out with the 
transformers, the operating company will soon have several 
types of cut-outs and must keep in stock and furnish to their 
troublemen a full line of the' various sizes of primary fuses for 
each of the several makes of transformers. It would be a better 
plan to have the transformer furnished without cut-outs and for 
the operating company to secure the cut-outs that are found 
to be best adapted to its purpose, using one type for the smaller 
sizes, with one or two additional types of cut-outs for the larger 
sizes of transformers. Enclosed fuses appear to be the only 
satisfactory type for the sizes above 40 kw. Some of the 
points that should be included in the specifications for trans 
former cut-outs are as follows: 
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(1) They should be capable of opening the circuit of the 
transformer whether the short circuit occurs when the cut-out 
is cold or when it is heated, due to the load. 

(2) It should be impossible for the plug to drop out due to 
the jarring of the pole, or to be blown out by blowing of the fuse 
or by short circuits or arcing in the cut-out. 

(3) It should have sufficient distance between terminals so 
that if the fuse blows in a driving rain or wet snow storm, the 
current will not leak across the cut-out between terminals and 
destroy the cut-out. 

(4) The plug should be provided with a handle of such size and 
shape that the cut-out can be readily removed by a troubleman 
when wearing rubber gloves and when the handle is wet with 
rain or covered with sleet. 

(5) The plug should have a shield of such size and shape 
that when the plug is inserted on a short-circuited transformer 
the resulting arc will not cause any injury to the troubleman. 

(6) The cut-outs for the smaller sizes of transformer should 
be designed for the use of metal strip fuses. The fuse-holding 
parts should be designed so that the fuse can be readily replaced. 

Some further attention should also be given to the subject 
of the metal strip fuses for primary cut-outs. In some parts 
. of the city these fuses corrode badly, reducing the cross-section 
of the strip so that the fuses will blow on light loads, and with¬ 
out any apparent trouble in the transformer or on the cus¬ 
tomer's premises. Some experiments are being made with 
coated fuses which it is hoped may eliminate this trouble. 

Connection Boards 

The specifications require that: “ The ends of the primary 
coils shall be brought to a convenient connection board of por¬ 
celain or other suitable material within the case and so arranged 
that the primary coils may be put in series or in multiple ”, 
and also that: “ Sufficient oil shall be furnished to completely 
immerse core, windings, and connection board. ” 

All of the manufacturers do not agree that the terminal 
board should be submerged. It has even been contended that 
the connection board could be so designed and located that 
the lightning would jump across the terminals of the primary 
coils or from the primary terminals to the cover before the po¬ 
tential across the terminals of the coils could rise sufficiently 
high to bum out the coils. In looking for evidence bearing on 
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this theory it was found that the repair shops had been, for 
sevem! years* removing the connection boards from all trims- 
tenners that were re-wound, and that the percentage of troubles 
on these tbarnstormers was less than with new transformers 
containing connection boards. An investigation was made 
ot all the transformers whose fuses had blown during a severe 
lightning storm, and signs of arcing at the terminal board were 
found in a large percentage of the transformers. These facts 
seemed to indicate that the connection board was the cause of 
many ot the troubles during lightning storms. For the purpose 
of cheeking this theory one circuit with a total of about 250 
transformers was equipped with transformers having the con- 

TAHUS Ul 

Omu«.uuuvK lOnmu <>j. Tkannpokmkk T«oi;ui,kk l)ri>: to Lightning, 
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neet. ion hoards removed or submerged. Careful records were 
kept during t he succeeding year, but the results were disappoint¬ 
ing, due apparently to the small number of transformers involved 
in the experiment. Before the following lightning season ar¬ 
rived, addit p mal circuits were provided with transformers 
having the connect ion hoards removed or submerged, so that 
the total number exceeded lfiOO transformers, The scheme 
of lightning protection was not changed, so that the only dif¬ 
ference between these transformers and those conforming to 
standard practise was the removal or submerging of the term¬ 
inal boards, The results of this experiment, for the year 1913 
are shown in 'Fable III, In this table, under the heading 
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“ fuses blown ” are included all cases of trouble which involved 
blowing of the primary fuse but which left the transformer in 
operating condition. Under “ burn-outs ” are included all 
transformers which were not in condition for service and had 
to be replaced. The results as shown in this table indicate 
that the terminal board above oil is the cause of about 60 per 
cent of the troubles during lightning storms. The results fur¬ 
ther indicate that the connection board does not act as a light¬ 
ning arrester in protecting the transformer coils from damage, 
but on the contrary that a larger percentage of coils is burned 
out when transformers are provided with such connection boards 
above oil than when they are removed or submerged. 

It appears, therefore, that the standard specifications have 
taken a long step forward in specifying that the connection 
boards must be submerged under oil, but as only a small per¬ 
centage of the transformers that are provided with connection 
boards are ever used on 1000-volt circuits, it is therefore sug¬ 
gested that a further improvement could be made by requir¬ 
ing that transformers for use on 2000-volt circuits shall be 
furnished without connection boards and limiting the use of 
transformers with submerged connection boards to those com¬ 
panies which have 1000-volt distributing circuits. 

Oil 

The standard specifications require that oil be furnished with 
the transformers. The situation with oil is somewhat similar 
to that regarding cut-outs. Each of the several manufacturers 
furnishes a different type of oil, so that with several makes of 
transformers in use it w r ould be necessary to keep .on ‘hand 
several kinds of transformer oil and to see that the proper kind 
of oil was sent out with each transformer. It is possible to 
obtain a good grade of transformer oil which is entirely suitable 
for use -with all of the several makes of transformers now on 
the market. Therefore, it appears to be a better practise in 
purchasing transformers on specifications, to require that they 
shall be furnished without oil, and to buy the oil separately 
under proper specifications, provided, however, that the pur¬ 
chaser has suitable facilities for making the necessary tests. 

Design, Materials and Workmanship 

The standard specifications contain a paragraph reading -as 
follows: “ Action upon these features will be based on ‘the 
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requirements of the specifications and observations made while 
the apparatus is under test. ” Later in the specifications, under 
the head of “ Basis for Comparing Guarantees ”, is a paragraph 
reading as follows: 

In case the proposals offered by different bidders in accordance with 
these specifications guarantee core losses less than those specified in 
Table I, each watt of difference shall be evaluated at $0.88 for purposes 
of comparison. For the same purpose, copper loss shall be evaluated 
at $0.33 per watt for each watt difference between values specified in 
Table I and the full-load value guaranteed by the bidder. 

An inference that can be readily drawn from these two para¬ 
graphs is that having passed the qualifying specifications and 
having been subjected to a critical examination while the trans¬ 
former was under test, the several transformers furnished by 

« 2 r--- the various manufacturers are 

- - -then to be considered of equal 

| 10 value except as to the copper 

!* ! / \ and iron losses, and that the 

| 7 _ / \ , relative value of the transformers 

| 6 -/-jl_ submitted by the different manu- 

| —-- -L -At facturers can then be deter- 

| 4 ^ _ / mined by the process of valua- 

I ! j E j z\ tion above described. If this 
, — assumption was borne out by 

j L sToiokw- , 5 TOsokw. 40 kw amd J . experience, then we would expect 
5kw 'HS&J'SjgS&Jtf® to find that the percentage 

Fig. 1—Record for One Year of burn-outs of the various 
of Transformer Burn-outs from ma R e s of transformers from all 
Ael !h USES ’ causes during the period of the 

transformer. . year was approximately equal. 

In Fig. 1 are shown the results of a recent year’s experience 
with four different makes of transformers. All of the trans¬ 
formers included in these results have passed tests virtually 
identical with the qualifying specifications above referred to, 
but, as shown by the figure, there is a wide range in their ability 
to withstand the conditions of service. The percentage of burn¬ 
outs in service for the best transformer was about one-third 
of the percentage for the rest. It is, therefore, submitted that 
it should be possible to devise a specification so that there 
would not be so great a range in quality of the transformers 
which have passed the specifications. 

In order that the cost of the transformer losses and the cost 
of repairs of the various types may be shown in their proper 
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relation to each other, the results shown in Fig. 1 have been.' 
applied to the entire installation, assuming that all of the trans¬ 
formers on the system are of each of the several types, and 
estimates made showing what the total cost of repairs for one year 
would have been for each of these types of transformers.' The 
iron and copper loss guarantees were also obtained from the 
same four manufacturers and the total losses for one year were 
calculated on the assumption that all of the transformers were 
furnished by each of the several manufacturers. The results 
of these calculations with different values assumed for the 
losses and for continuity of service are shown in Tables IV and 
V. It is not intended that the assumed values should represent 
the opinion of the author as to the value of these items, but they 


TABLE IV 

Operating Costs of Four Types of Transformers for the 
_Year 1913, under Assumed Conditions 



A 

B 

C 

D 

I* Cost of iron and copper losses at an as¬ 
sumed value of 1.5 cents per 
kw-hr. 

$158,600 

$148,300 

$146,000 

$154,000 

2. Replacing and repairs,. 

7,700 

11,100 

14,900 

19,800 

3. Estimated loss of income, due to 
burn-outs. 

265 

370 

510 

675 

4. Total of items 1, 2 and 3, 

$166,565 

$159,770 

$161,410 

$174,475 

5. Loss of prestige, (assumed as 15 
times loss of income). .. 

3,975 

5,550 

7,650 

10,125 

6. Totals of items 4 and 5,.. 

$170,540 

$165,320 

$169,060 

$184,600 


were assumed over a wide range for the purpose of showing 
the effect which these values would have in the selection of the 
best type of transformer for any particular set of conditions. 
An inspection of these tables shows that the determination bv 
an operating company of the best transformer for its purposes 
depends upon the values placed by it on the transformer losses 
and on the continuity of service. If it places a high value on 
the transformer losses, this feature will determine the best 
transformer for its purposes. The figures also show that the 
cost of repairs is a comparatively minor item and that a high 
value must be placed on continuity of service in order that 
the savings due to the most reliable transformer may offset the 
cost of its increased losses. 
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The Pkotkction of Transformers 
Transformers while in service must be protected from over¬ 
loads and from lightning. It is customary to endeavor to pro- 
leet against overload by means of primary fuses. In practise, 
a great many minor troubles occur on the premises of customers 
which will blow the primary fuses. Such troubles should result 
in the blowing of the secondary fuses on the premises of the 
customer and the primary fuses should not blow unless there 
is trouble within the transformer. To secure this result, the 
transformer must have primary fuses corresponding to several 
times its rated capacity, so that a slowly increasing load would 
burn out the transformer. Protection from overloads is best 


table v 

Oi'iittAitNi* cwM's of Pdue Tvi'KS op Transformers for the Year 
1018, under Assumed Conditions. 



A 

B 

c 

D 

j, Owl td mm titnl lamM ttt an an- 

hiimnl vahut *4 0.5 ctmt# 

kw4ri',.... 

2. KritiuriiiM hip! tri’mira,* 

[4, Knliwutini lam tof itunmu*, tluc to 

I OmM-min,. . .,, ,.,......., ...... 

$52,800 

7,700 

205 

$40,450 

11,100 

;m> 

$18,000 

14,000 

510 

$51,500 

10,800 

07 5 

|4, TmUOa of Mriiih I, 2 uml 8*. 

lit, Lfirni id iWMMo! uh X5 

, $00,825 

$00,020 

$04,100 

$71,075 

iimrfi htm *,4 iin DumP. ..... <. 

;u>75 

! 5,550 

| . ... 

7,050 

| 10,125 j 

jf 1 Totals id iD'iip. 4 an*! .V ........... 

$04,800 

! $00,470 

i 

$71,750 

$82,100 j 

t j 


secured by proper records and by occasional tests as a check 
on i he records, During the year 191the number of .trans¬ 
formers burned out by overload was less than one-tenth of one 
per cent of the number installed. This record indicates the entire 
feasibility of prelecting transformers against overload by means 
of ihe record*, and tests. The primary fuse should therefore 
lie regarded as a device for disconnecting a defective trans¬ 
former so as to protect the rest of the service, and not, for (lie 
protection of the transformer itself from overloads. 

Protection of distributing transformers .against lightning 
has apparently not received the attention that it. deserves. 
The record of lightning troubles for the year HH3 is shown 
in Pig. 2. These results show that the larger sizes of tram* 
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formers 
the 

that is, the sizes below 10 kw 
these sizes comprises about 70 
per cent of the total installa¬ 
tion, so that the transformers 
which are most susceptible to 
damage by lightning are the 
most numerous. It is sug¬ 
gested that careful attention 
by the manufacturers to the 
primary bushings, the clear¬ 
ance of the primary leads in¬ 
side the case, the manner of 
their support and other minor 
details, would probably result 
in a material improvement in 
these records. 

In addition to the experi- 


The number of transformers of 



Fig. 2—Record for One Year of 
Transformer Troubles Due to 
Lightning. 


ments mentioned above, which involved the removal of connec¬ 
tion boards from a large number of transformers, some further 
experiments were made in another area, which consisted in 


are comparatively immune from lightning, and that 
greatest number of troubles occur with the smaller sizes, 


TABLE VI 


Record of Transformer Troubles Due to Lightning, Showing the 
Improvement in Service Due to the Increased Lightning Arrester 
Protection. 



Ratio of 
arresters 
to transformers 


40 per cent 

100 per cent 

Location of arresters. 

On 

line poles. 

On 

transformer 

poles. 

(Number of transformers... 



i Fuses blown. i_. 



Transformers burned out... 

Per cent 

770 

7.8 

1 1 o 

85 

5.5 

Per cent 1 

1X6 

1 .15 

6 

0 .39 


Note: All transformers had connection boards above oiT 


installing lightning arresters upon the same pole with each of 
a large number. of transformers. The remainder of the dis¬ 
tributing system in question is protected by arresters not located 
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on the transformer poles but scattered over the, lines at a dis¬ 
tance of about two thousand feet, resulting in a ratio of arresters 
to transformers of about 40 per cent. The results- of these ex¬ 
periments are shown in Table VI. 

In that portion of the territory where there was an arrester 
on the same pole with each transformer, the results to date as 
compared with the older practise indicate that the percentage 
of transformers burned out by lightning is reduced by about 
tw T o-thirds. The several experiments indicate that by the 
combination of the two schemes and possibly by some further 
improvements in some details of the transformers and in the 
design of the lightning arresters, there should be no great dif¬ 
ficulty in reducing the percentage of cases of trouble due to 
lightning to one-fifth, and possibly-to one-tenth, of those ex¬ 
perienced in former years. It is hoped that more definite and 
complete information on this subject may be available within 
another year. 
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to the improvements in the transformers which have been ef¬ 
fected during the past few years, and there is no doubt that the 
results should lead to more reliable service. It is important, 
(if course, that the distributing transformer should be thor¬ 
oughly weather-proof, as efficient in operation as possible and 
absolutely reliable from the standpoint of safety. In a large 
system* characteristics that become of special importance are 
those features that lead to continuity of service. There have 
been marked improvements in the design, construction and 
manufacture of distributing transformers during the past few 
years and each one of these three items has some effect in de¬ 
termining the life and the reliability of the transformer, as well 
as tending, to provide continuity of service. 

These improvements in the small-capacity distributing trans¬ 
formers were largely made during the time that the alloy sheet 
steels were being adopted. It was the endeavor, with that 
development, to obtain in the design of: such transformers a 
balance of all of the many characteristics that are desirable for 
a, distributing transformer, and these included the character¬ 
istics that tend to reliability and continuity of service. 

The changes in design which accompanied this development, 
usually tended to increase the factors of safety in the design. 
In considering the desirability of some detail of design, all of 
the factors must, be considered, because such a detail might not 
be suitable for one particular design only because it was not 
backed up with sufficient safety factors at other points or be¬ 
cause of insufficient space to permit proper # application, etc. 
Tins fact applies to the matter of the location of the trans¬ 


former terminal board. 

As I understand Mr. Roper’s paper, most of the transformers 
referred to in Table 111 are not of the particular types or de¬ 
signs that arc now available on the market. Therefore it is 
doubtful whether a safe conclusion concerning such a detail 
of design* as based on these data, can be reached with regard to 
present types of transformers. The modern transformer prob¬ 
ably has greater factors of safety in the insulation, more 
uniform temperature rise ami similar qualities that lead to a 
more reliable transformer and therefore if can be provided with 
a terminal board that will operate safely and to some advantage 
at the oil level. Thousands of transformers of such construc¬ 
tion have been giving very satisfactory service. 

Such transformers necessarily have greater clearances at the 
terminal boards and possess other differences m design, there 
was obtained the advantage of the terminal board providing 
a support to the leads about midway from where they issue 
from the eoils to where they enter the outlet bushings. An¬ 
other advantage was the absolute prevention oi the siphoning 
of Oil from the ease, which Mr. Roper slates is one of the potty 
annoyances met with in operation. In tact, I believe that 
there has not been a single complaint about siphoning of oil 
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under any reasonable operating conditions, out of tens of 
thousands of such transformers in service. 

The location of the terminal board will depend largely upon 
the design of the transformer, the clearances available and the 
operating stresses which may have to be met. For distribut¬ 
ing voltages considerably higher than the 2200-volt classes 
referred to in this paper, I do not believe that it would be ad¬ 
visable to have a connection board at the oil level. This, for 
example, would apply to 6600-volt, high-tension distributing 
transformers. 11' ith such transformers, the clearance distances, 
as well as the terminal board itself, would have to be too large, 
.requiring much more space than is necessary to effectively 
apply the same on transformers of lower voltage. 

After all, the most desirable development would be the elimi¬ 
nation of a high-tension terminal board, and that brings up the 
question of voltage standardization. It is very desirable from 
many standpoints that voltages and taps should be standard- 
ized. On these small transformers, where continuity of service 
i®.t°. be a criterion, multiple voltages and extra taps should be 
eliminated wherever possible and one of the main functions 
ot the terminal board will be automatically eliminated It 
would therefore be very desirable to adopt single voltages on 
distributing transformers on the high-tension side, where of 
course, such simplification is more important than on the low- 
tension or secondary side. 


^th a single high-tension voltage, the terminal board could 
most successfully be replaced with porcelain spacers approxi¬ 
mately at the oil level, to provide the desirable support for the 
? a impeding the circulation of the oil, and keeping 

the high-tension spacer separate from the low-tension board 
so that there would be less possibility of the lineman making 
a mistake in handling. ° 

With regard to the handling of the transformers, some of 
those now available have lugs, for lifting, cast on the sides of 
the case and these lugs form a convenient method of pulling 
the transformers around the floor, so that the leads should not 
have to be used for this purpose. With some of the modern 
transformers, the connection to the weatherproof cable leads 
is made inside of the porcelain outlet bushings, so that it re¬ 
quires considerable _ mishandling of the leads to injure the 

h itiftpn5 er 1 £ su ^ tlon ’ especially with the more substantial 
high-tension bushmgs_ which are now provided. 

t™Trt rable attention has also been given, during the past 
fuse So £ ee of^ rS ’ ° ? 6 i fuse bl ? ck Question, and porcelain 
which are mnch ^ recept ^ c1 ^ and P lu § type are now available 
acteristks u £ eliable and embody most of the char- 

actenstics which Mr. Roper sets forth as an index to a good 
transfonner primary cut-out. g 

fomSe'of^ 5? leS t N °' and V refer to electri cal per- 
lormance of the later types of transformers, while they are 
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considered in connection with the operating records of trans¬ 
formers of older designs and construction, which would not 
possess these electrical performances. Changes in the elec¬ 
trical performance may be accompanied by changes in con¬ 
struction that would considerably affect the operating record. 

It would seem to be doubtful whether the reduced electrical 
stress on transformer insulation due to better protection would 
have any direct effect upon the life of the insulation. Fatigue 
of the insulation would only come if the stresses were of pro¬ 
longed duration so that heat stresses would develop, while 
high-frequency or lightning disturbances are of relatively short 
duration. 

There is no doubt that the better the protection against 
lightning disturbances, the more reliable will be the operation. 
There is considerable doubt, however, as to the number of such 
arresters which it would be practical to install in the average 
system. Each arrester means an additional link in the system 
which must be given a certain amount of attention to insure 
being in good operating condition. Further, the cost for 
obtaining grounds for each of these arresters would in many 
cases be higher than that in the city of Chicago, where grounds 
may probably be obtained at a fairly low cost. Of course, one 
must have a good ground to have an effective arrester. 

It would be desirable to have an accelerated life test as an 
index of the reliability of the transformer, but it is going to be 
very difficult to determine on anything in the way of a reliable 
accelerated life test on a static transformer, such as may be 
obtained on moving apparatus, as the conditions are vastly 
different. Practicallv all that we can do is to study the service 
conditions, the material that goes into the transformer, see that 
it is put in in such a way that it will be permanent, that the 
insulation is properly reinforced, that the temperature rise is 
low and uniform and look into the various other details of de¬ 
sign, construction and methods of manufacture that may 
affect the relative life of the transformer, but it is very hard to 
provide any single test as a real measure of such life. 

H. W. Hough: As far as we have been able to find out m 
Cleveland, our experience checks up with Mr. Roper’s state¬ 
ment regarding the Chicago conditions. We had approxi¬ 
mately ten thousand transformers in service during the past 
year, and of that number about four hundred were, brought m 
classed as burned out, whether from the coils being burned out 
or the leads or terminal boards being damaged. It was a fact 
that in the great majority of cases the terminal boards were 
damaged, whether the other effects were there or not. About 
ten per cent of our transformers have submerged terminal boards, 
and during the past year there has not been any case on record 
where the terminal board was damaged when it was submerged. I 
thought perhaps this statement would add a little to Mr. Roper s 
side of the question. 
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very glad to get the results which we should get by such an ac¬ 
celerated life test, but so far, we have not been able to devise any 
means to accomplish that result, which we believe will be of very 
great value. If you run the transformer at double temperature 
for a day or two, that does not give the same result on this trans¬ 
former as tunning it at moderate loads for several years; condi¬ 
tions are quite different, and whether the results obtained by 
overheating very considerably for a short period can be compared 
properly with the result of the normal life, is a very debatable 
question. Still, we are not giving up the question, and are still 
looking for some manner of accelerating the life of the trans¬ 
former, so that we can crowd the life of the transformer into a 
few hours, instead of waiting for a good many years to elapse, 
to get information about the life of the transformer, such as we 
would have to do otherwise. 

Joseph Franz: Representing one of the operating companies, 
I agree with Mr. Roper in general. Our troubles with the 
transformers in the Berkshires have been along the same line. 
Our experience in the matter of placing lightning arresters on the 
same pole with transformers has shown us that it is not always 
possible to obtain a good ground connection in isolated or remote 
sections, and we have had two cases where the lightning arresters 
failed. The current fused the gaps of a multiple-gap arrester and 
being connected on the same ground as the secondaries, this condi¬ 
tion of the arrester sent the primary current into the building 
where the service was furnished, and set the building on fire. 
That caused considerable trouble to our company. Since we 
had this experience, we place no lightning protectors on the same 
pole. 

Mr. Roper refers to the name-plate, and I would like to add 
that it would be an advantage to have the manufacturers stand¬ 
ardize on the form of the name-plate, its arrangement, as well 
as having the reading matter in the same order, similar to the way 
in which the National Electric Light Association has standardized 
the meter dial faces, so that a man at a glance could read what 
he wished to read, without going over the whole name-plate. 

In regard to the oil, I believe it would be better to adhere to 
the present practise of having the manufacturers furnish the 
oil, as it would be very difficult for the smaller companies to select 
the proper oil for the transformers, and last, but not least, in case 
of failure the manufacturers could not lay the trouble to improper 
oil, if it was furnished by them. 

M. O. Troy: Actual failures of transformers in service are 
represented by a very small percentage, yet it is very Important 
that this percentage be reduced in every way possible, as each 
breakdown may constitute a risk to person or property. Inas¬ 
much as we are dealing with such small percentages, any mere 
discussion on the part of engineers as to what will or will not 
decrease this percentage cannot settle the matter, and we have 
to resort to actual statistics such as Mr. Roper has collected and 
presented. 
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tiansfonners satisfactory for operation under any range of volt¬ 
age from 2100 to 2400; that we build the transformers as strong 
as piactical consideration of costs, when balanced against results 
secured, will permit, and provide a safetv valve in the way of a 
well-designed lightning arrester for use outside the transformer. 

. his recommendation, I believe, embodies the standardization 
idea suggested by Mr. Fishcl, and as far as I can see, is in con¬ 
formity with the recommendations which might be made, based 
on the statistics submitted in Mr. Roper’s paper, and deductions 
which may be made therefrom. 

E. E. F. Creighton: Only those who have been through the 
expedience of collecting a mass of data, and under the various and 
variable conditions such as exist on a large distribution system, 
realize how difficult it is, first of all, to gather reliable data, and 
next, to correlate these, data in such a way as to draw any 
practical and useful conclusions. Breaking a path through anv 
unknown region^is always far more difficult than following one 
already made. The work of months can finally be expressed in a 
few brief tables and descriptions, giving no comprehension of 
(.lie labor involved. Mr. Roper’s information has been collected 
at a considerable financial outlay, and has called for careful 
organization of untrained men. From the standpoint of per¬ 
fecting electrical protection, the investigation has a great value. 
II. has done more than confirm the results of laboratory experi¬ 
ments. There has been added apparently a new conception of 
the nature of some surges which were considered harmless. 

In the matter of deterioration due to successive strains in the 
accelerated life tests, it might be pertinent to state that such 
laboratory tests have been made. Mr. Roper’s paper deals par¬ 
ticularly with lightning, and in the duplication of lightning it 
has been possible in the laboratory to furnish any kind of a surge 
( hat is required high frequency,high potential, steep wave front, 
sloping wave front, etc., and with these discharges,accelerated 
life tests were made on transformers. In conjunction with this, 
different types of lightning arresters have been tested out at the 
same tunc. 

In such tests, applied to many transformers, we have found that 
there is a deterioration from successive discharges. In nearly 
every case the transformer is able to withstand more than one 
discharge. Of course, the number of discharges that, the insula- 
lion will stand is dependent upon the severity of the discharge, 
(hat is to say, in general, upon the voltage and the steepness of 
the wave front. I he tests have: shown that successive discharges 
will deteriorate some types of insulation, in somewhat the same 
way that a nail is driven through a board bv successive strokes 
of a hammer. 

All the. laboratory experiments confirm Mr. Roper’s statement 
(.hat there is a deterioration carried on year after year due to 
lightning. 

Very recently Mr. DeBlois gave a paper before the Institute, 
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at Washington, in which he showed oscillograms of lightning 
strokes which have different wave fronts, and gave us a very good 
idea, so far as it goes, of the different kinds of lightning strokes 
which should be reproduced in t he laboratory. 

Briefly expressed, some of the salient points brought out bv 
the data so far gathered are as follows: Doing away with ex¬ 
posed terminals reduces the troubles by one-half, placing arres¬ 
ters on the same pule with the transformers has still further re¬ 
duced the trouble by one-third, and by further improvements 
in protection the troubles may be again decreased one-half, 
making a total of one-twelfth the present, troubles. Since the 
total trouble was originally small, a reduction fooned welffh makes 
the effects of lightning quite negligible. 

The new conception of the danger from surges is furnished 
by the data which show that where a terminal board is exposed 
in such a way as to allow a lightning discharge to take place 
through the ease, the transformer is not protected but actually 
damaged. Short circuits at the* terminal of a transformer cut 
off the roils from the heating effect of the current. What, then, 
could damage the transformer coils but a surge? Mr. Roper's re¬ 
sults show that one-third more transformers were damaged where 
the terminals wen* exposed than where they were not exposed. 
These data have important significance. 

Summarizing the situation, all the information collected to 
date would impose the following practise for tin* protection 
against lightning: 

t Kirst: Have no exposed terminal boards. By that f mean the 
discontinuance of Hie practise of using a terminal board as any 
sort of protection for the transformer, 

Second: Place the arrester on the same pole with the trans¬ 
former, The objection brought up by one of the speakers that 
different grounds should In* used is pertinent, but that has noth- 
mg to do with placing the lightning arresters on the same pole 
with the transformer, as two separate grounds can still be used 
where desired, and in every ease it seems to me desirable to have 
a gap between the lightning arrester ground, and the ground 
on the secondary of the transformer. 

Phtrd; Use an arrester with good protective qualifies. 
These practical investigations Mr. Roper has made have given 
us information on the nature of the lightning strokes, that is to 
say, the percentage of low-frequency strokes to high-frequency 
strokes, and steepness of the wave front, and therefore we are 
able today to choose the factors in a lightning arresfer to better 
advantage than ever before, 

fourth: (mound the transformer ease to the ground terminal 
of the arrester, through a gap if desired, Although many en¬ 
gineers differ from this conclusion, my own test s have shown that 
connecting the case to the ground terminal of the arrester gives 
a valuable improvement in the protection, in I hat it makes the 
protective element of the arrester more nearly independent of 
the resistance of the earth connection. 
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There are many places where it is absolutely impossible to get 
a good earth connection. It has been pointed out that the ob- 
ject m protection is not necessarily to reduce the lightning poten- 
t a i to ,. g ^ nd potential, but to prevent a great difference of 
potential from the primary to the secondary and case. If 
j arrester is connected from the primary to the case, 

and through a gap to the secondary, then it is possible to have 
e transformer, say, at 200,000 volts above ground potential, 
with only a difference of potential from the primary to the second¬ 
ary and case of about 6000 or 8000 volts. This point of con- 
nec ing he lightning arrester to the case is, I believe, the solu- 
P r °bl e ni presented by high-resistance earth connections. 
Furthermore, it eliminates the inductance of 30 ft. of line from 
he transformer to the ground. It has been demonstrated in 
practise, by many years of experience, that a short length of line, 
? v . endist ance from the transformer to the next pole, 
introduces in the arrester circuit sufficient inductance to greatly 
decrease the protection of the transformer. Therefore, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the 30-ft. length from the transfor¬ 
mer to ground is also objectionable. 

a ^•J verson: Mr. Roper’s paper has pointed out very 

definitely the troubles occurring with the transformers and the 
fuses.. It is very evident that the transformer ought not to be a 
lightning arrester, and this one point would argue for a change in 
the matter of terminal boards in the transformers. 

The question of lightning arresters on the same pole with 
transformers is a very difficult one in city work, where you have 
joint line construction, and you are compelled to use the same 
poles with, perhaps, two other telephone companies. The use of 
a number of lightning arresters on a circuit is bad practise, in 
case of trouble, when you have to look up the source of trouble. 
A limited number of lightning arresters properly placed will do 
as much good, and trouble is easier to locate, than with a greater 
number of lightning arresters connected with your distributing 
transformers. 


As to the question of fuse box, I believe with Mr. Roper, that 
that question should be considered entirely separate from that 
of transformers. The question of the fuse box can be better 
determined by the nature of the work outside, and the method of 
locating them on the poles. 

W. L. Granger : Nearly two years ago we undertook to stand¬ 
ardize our transformer connections, that is, we removed the 
terminal boards. Of course, the conditions in Detroit are such 
that it leaves us with a pretty clear course, in other words, there 
a,re two entirely independent systems, one operating at 4600 
volts and the other one at 2300 volts. Wh find that we are get- 
tmg very good results from the change. 

In regard to Mr. Lincoln’s remarks relative to the proper 
dimensions of the terminal block at the oil level, it appeared from 
our experience that the dimensions were of comparatively little 
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consequence; that is to say, if you had a transformer located in 
the manufacturing district where there was a lot of smoke and 
coal soot, the transformer in time is hound to breathe in more or 
less of this soot and smoke. We found In the summer time that 
the oil would evaporate and there would he some moisture on 
top of the block, and this soot and smoke would go right in on it, 
and it did not seem to make much difference, after a time, what 
distance you might have between these terminals on the pri¬ 
mary side of the transformer. In other words, we found the 
transformers would break down aeross the block, due to losses 
on the lines, in the winter time, even, when then* was no lightning, 
so that we are taking the connection boards out entirely and or¬ 
dering our new transformers without the blocks at all. 

In regard to lightning arresters, I quite agree with Mr. Roper 
on his proposition of furnishing a lightning arrester for each 
transformer. It appears, after some observation on my part 
and some little experience, that this will probably solve the 
problem. 

As to the matter of lightning arresters that break down in ser¬ 
vice, causing arcing grounds on such a line, last summer I in¬ 
serted in the line side of the lightning arrester unit it fuse which 
was a piece of No. IK copper wire inside a glass tubes It was a 
very inexpensive affair, placed away from the lightning arrester 
itself, so that the terminal leading from the fust* into the box is 
a flexible piece of wire*. We have had fairly good success with 
this device, so that what we are doing this year is to put in these 
fuses in all of our multi-gap arresters. 

W. J. Wooldridge; 1 'here are three principal points to which 
we must look in order to insure reliability of transformers, Two 
of these points have been touched on, the first being the design, 
which includes the proper proportioning of insula! ion ami arrange¬ 
ment of cords and connections, etc.; the second being the actual 
manufacture; and the third being the insulation and protection, 
of installed apparatus. 

It is a little out of line, perhaps, with what ‘has been discussed, 
but I would like to sav a word on a certain point, and that is the 
actual point of manufacture, 

It is very essential, of course, that the insulation should be 
kept intact, The engineer must allow a certain margin of safety 
when he figures on the amount of insulation to be put in, and part 
of that margin of safety is to la* allowed for possible accidents in 
the installation; but a great deal depends upon the careful 
handling of the insulation by the workmen. The workmen, in 
order to be taught to properly handle the* insulation, cannot 
be successfully reprimanded of coerced, they must be coaxed 
and trained into understanding the full value of insulation; 
and in order to put the workmen into a proper frame of mind, 
the idea of “safety first' 1 has to be thoroughly carried out. The 
workman must be made to understand that he, too, is being 
looked after in the same way that he must look after the material, 
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D. W. Roper: Mr. Moody in opening the discussion brought 
out thepoint-that co-operation such as is shown in this paper, was 
desirable.. We sometimes have the same difficulty in getting the 
co-operation of some of our customers—they expect us to relieve 
themoi their troubles without knowing anything about them, and 
1 * 1S °™y a “ er being properly informed of the troubles which 
occur that we can take steps to remedy or eliminate them. 

(Jn the question of connection boards, on wffiich there was quite 
a little discussion, the conclusions as reached in the paper were 
criticised, and it was suggested that an improved design of con¬ 
nection board would have shown quite different results. That 
is very true, but in the case of an operating company which has 
no use for a connection board, it does not appeal very strongly to 
them to experiment in trying to eliminate the difficulties in the 
connection board, if they can as well eliminate the connection 
board itself. . In Chicago the present practise in purchasing 
transformers is to remove them before they are placed in service 
and m addition, the transformers which ccme into the*storeroom 
due to changes,, such as increase in capacity, or to removals, or 
changes m location, or other contingencies of that kind, have their 
connection boards removed before again going out on the line 

The point was raised that Tables IV and V referred to trans¬ 
formers of quite different ages. That is very true. The ages of 
the various transformers were quite different, and the difficulty 
was recognized of properly allowing for the difference in age in 
making up the curves which are shown in these tables. However, 
if such an allowance had been made it 'would have served to ac¬ 
centuate the differences shown in the table. 

The point was raised of the difficulty of installing lightning 
arresters on the same pole with transformers on account of the 
necessity of having a separate ground for the lightning arrester 
and the transformer secondary. That is a point which comes up 
frequently, but we have settled'it for our purpose by installing 
the lightning arrester ground on the same pole with the trans¬ 
former, and installing. the secondary ground on a different 
pole. In most of the installations the transformer secondary 
serves a number of customers, so we can just as well put the sec¬ 
ondary ground on the adjacent pole. Where necessary we string 
in an additional span of the secondary neutral wire for the pur¬ 
pose of removing the secondary ground to the next pole, and get¬ 
ting it away from the lightning arrester ground. 

The question was raised of the additional troubles which 
would be experienced.with the large number of lightning arresters. 
Oui experience with several types of lightning arresters is 
that, on the whole, the lightning arresters of the present day 
give comparatively few interruptions to service, and that they 
are almost as reliable, as far as freedom from interruption of the 
service is concerned, as the transformers themselves. These 
remarks do not refer at all to their value as protective devices, 
but refer to their vulnerablity, as you might call it, or their 
danger as a source of interruption. 
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A point was also raised about the grounding of transformer 
cases. This matter was not mentioned in the paper, not because 
we have no installations of that kind, but because they have not 
been in service long enough to have given us any different ex¬ 
periences to report. We have about six hundred transformers 
whose cases are grounded on three different circuits, and we are 
trying to keep our records, so we will have some practical exper¬ 
ience along that line. 

The statement was made that there was some difficulty in 
getting proper grounds where joint pole line construction was 
used. A large proportion of the distribution in Chicago is on 
pole lines jointly owned. The worst that can happen in such a case 
is that the telephone company may locate a ground for their 
aerial cable sheath on the pole that you afterwards select as a 
transformer pole, and the solution of that difficulty is to pay them 
to remove it to the next pole. 

The point was raised that an arrester on each transforme'r was 
not necessary. That is true; it is merely a question of the qual¬ 
ity of service which the company desires to supply to its customers. 
With a small number of lightning arresters they can give one grade 
of service, and with a larger number of arresters they can give a 
little higher grade. If the smaller number of arresters is suffi¬ 
cient to supply the demand in your particular city there is no ob¬ 
ject in incurring the additional expense of the larger number of 
arresters. 
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INHERENT VOLTAGE RELATIONS IN Y AND DELTA 
CONNECTIONS 


BY ROYAL W. SORENSEN AND WALTER L. NEWTON 


. Abstract of Paper 

1 he. paper gives the results of experiments made with a minia¬ 
ture simple transmission system to demonstrate the inherent 
voltage relations with different combinations of Y and delta con¬ 
nections. 

The experimental system consisted of a 7.5-kv-a. revolving field 
generator, with coil terminals which could be connected either 
Y or delta, and two banks of transformers each composed of three 
shell-type 3-kv-a. units. All inductive and capacity effects 
m the transmission line were eliminated. The tests were made 
under constant conditions, with non-inductive load. 

The authors give the results of four groups of tests, on four 
different systems of connections, pointing out the advantages 
and disadvantages of the several systems. In each case tests 
were made without load, with balanced load, and with load on 
one phase only, for various conditions of grounding. Typical 
voltage diagrams are given, to show what happens under various 
conditions of load. 

The authors discuss certain cases where the use of auto¬ 
transformers is advantageous, and the effects of different ways 
of connecting them. 


T HE HIGH survival value which the subject of Y and delta 
systems has as a matter of discussion almost warrants 
the assumption that inherently neither system can be said to 
be generally inferior to the other for the transmission and dis¬ 
tribution of electric energy. On the other hand, if there is to 
be any choice of either system, even for special work such as 
long-distance transmission at high voltage, it would seem as 
though the choice must be based upon certain features inherent 
in the method of connections, even though these features may 
not in themselves be bad, but rather become conducive to 
trouble only when combined with other features incident to 
that particular condition. 

It* is the purpose of this paper, therefore, merely to bring to 
the attention of those interested, experiments made with simple 
Y-connected and delta-connected systems and to show, if pos¬ 
sible, wherein the advantages of one with respect to the other 
may lie. 

The simplest system which could be constructed would be 
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that of a single throe-phase line supplied at one end through 
step-up transformers by the generator and at the oilier end giv¬ 
ing out its energy to the connected load through a bank of step- 
down transformers. 

As there can be made with each three-phase bank of trans¬ 
formers four combinations of connections, and as the generator 
and the receiving motor may be connected either V or delta, it 
is readily evident that even in a very simple system there may 
be made a large number of combinations. 

1 he generators as a rule are connected V because of the 
better waveform obtained,as seen in Figs. 1 and 2, and because 
of the convenient ground point which is then provided. Ex¬ 
perience has practically made standard the delta connection 
for the low-tension windings of both the step-up and step-down 
transformers, thus leaving for consideration only the arrange¬ 
ments nt the high-tension windings of step-up or step-down 
transformer banks. These may both be connected Y, as has 
been very generally done, and the neutral points may be grounded 
or not grounded, the grounded condition being, however, the 
one in general use. They may both lie connected delta or one 
may 1st connected delta and the other connected Y, a condition 
not. usual, but one which in some eases has been thought desir¬ 
able. 

Having made a selection as to the arrangement to lie adopted 
in any particular system, it is of course obvious that this sys¬ 
tem must be carried throughout, for any points of multiple 
connection of transformer banks or transmission lines, because 
of the* impossibility of delta-Y banks being run in parallel with 
delta-delta banks. 

Diisemt'TtoN or Tksts 

I o determine the inherent relations, a miniature system con¬ 
sisting of a 7,5-kv-a. revolving field generator, with coil ter¬ 
minals brought out so that it could be readily connected Y 
oi delta, and two banks of transformers each consisting of three 
shell-type tf kv-n. units, was constructed. All inductive and 
capacity effects in the transmission line, which was in this 
case only the necessary leads tor connecting toget her the high- 
tension windings of the step-up and step-down transformer 
banks, were entirely eliminated. This must, be kept in mind 
when considering the conclusions drawn from the tests, 

All tests were made for constant, conditions and the load 
used, was non-inductive, Potentials were measured with a 
multicellular electrostatic voltmeter, which on (dosed circuits 


































[SORENSEN AND NEWTON] 

Fig. 1— Voltage Curve, Central Laboratory Alternator. 110 
Volts, 50 Cycles. Delta-Connected. 


[SORENSEN AND NEWTON] 

Fig. 2—Voltage Curve, Central Laboratory Alternator. 110 
Volts, 50 Cycles. Y-Connected. 
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was carefully checked with a standard portable dynamometer 
instrument. 

All connections were carefully insulated from each other 
and from ground, as was also the frame of the generator, except 
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Fig. 3 



in such cases as it was well grounded with a copper ground. 
In all tests the transformer cores and cases were well grounded. 

The first group of tests was made on the system connected 
as in Fig. 3, without load, with balanced load, and with load 


TABLE I* 


Load 

Gr’d point. 

Open point. 

Maximum per cent volts. 

H. T. to 
Gr’d. 

% H. T. 

L. T. to 
Gr’d. 
%L. T. 

| H. T. to L. T. 

N. to 
Gr’d 
% H. T. 

% H. T. 

% L. T. 

0 

None 

None 

57.7 

57.7 

82.0 

163.0 

0 

0 

Neutral 

u 

« 

* 

U 

a 

U 

Balanced 

None 

U 

« 

« 

a 

4C 

« 

« ' 

Neutral 

« 

« 


u 

K 

« 

1 phase 

None 

One H.T. line 

51.0 

69.5 

90.0 

180.0 

18.2 


Neutral 

u 

73.0 

167.0 

138.0 

276.0 

0 

* 

None 

One load lead 

74.5 

70.0 

100.0 

200.0 

4 

ft 

Neutral 

a 

62.4 

71.5 

104.0 

209.0 

0 

Balanced 

One H.T. line 

None 

100.0 

65.0 

_ 

_ 



N &1 * “ 

« 

91.2 

57.7 

— 


0 


*In these tables readings with ungrounded generator frame are omitted (exceptions 
noted in Tables II and IV), as this condition so rarely exists in practise. 


on one phase only, for various conditions of grounding. Some 
typical results of these tests are shown in Table I. When one 
phase only is loaded, such condition is obtained in one of two 
ways: by opening a high-tension line, or by opening a low-ten¬ 
sion line on the load end. 
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Hg, 4 shows the no-load voltage diagrams of high- and low- 
tension lines superimposed upon one another. The step-up 
and step-down transformers being identical, the delta represents 
voltages of generator, primaries of step-up transformers and 
secondaries of step-down transformers. Line voltages, second¬ 
aries of the step-up, and primaries of the step-down trans¬ 
formers are shown by the V. if, as was assumed, the diagram 
is drawn to scale, it would be supposed that a measurement 
10,11 ,u '- v P'S’d mi the delta to any other point on the Y would 
give the voltage between corresponding points on primary and 
secondary of transformers. This, however, was found not to 
be true in many instances. With no ground point, on the sys¬ 
tem except the transformer cases, the electrostatic strains would 
be anywhere 1mm at) to 100 per cent greater than the values 
obtained by measurements from the diagram. The neutral 
P'd'd of the V, which should normally be at ground potential 
was found to be at some distance above. It was in fact found 
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that no point, on the entire system was exactly at ground po¬ 
tential, except of course t he transformer eases, and even the frame 
of the alternator was found to be at a potential above ground 
greater than normal line voltage. These facts can lead to hut 
one conclusion, namely, that the conditions .m all systems 
cannot He* truly n*|] on out* pluut*, 

On this assumption, a great number of readings were taken, 
and it was found that each section of the system might lie in 
a totally different plane, but that, these planes are always 
approximately parallel. 

An end view, then, of Fig. 4 would appear as in Fig. 5, in which 
each hue represents the plane on which the respective diagrams 
would have to be drawn to represent correctly the readings 
obtained. No definite law seems to govern the relative posi¬ 
tion of these planes. On one day the distance between them 
may be twice that obtained on another. However, the primary 

and secondary planes are always on opposite sides of ground, 
as shown. 
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The grounding of the Y neutral brings the transmission line 
plane to ground potential, but maintains a nearly constant 
potential between this plane and the generator plane, so that 
the potential between generator plane and ground is doubled, 
as in Fig. 6. When the generator frame, which heretofore had 
been well insulated, was thoroughly grounded, all potentials 
were brought to the same plane and the voltages read corre¬ 
sponded to those measured from the diagram, in Fig. 4. 

As load is added to the ungrounded system, the distance 
between the respective planes decreases, and appears to be some 
function of the load. When loaded, the difference between 
them is inappreciable. This is true of unbalanced as well as 
balanced loads. Conditions, then, are better at load than at 
no load, or very light load. (See Table I.) 

The second group of tests was made with the same trans- 


TABLE II 



■ 


Maximum per cent volts. 

Load 

Gr’d point. 

Open point. 

H. T. to 
Gr’d. 

% H. T. 

L. T. to 
Gr’d. 
%L. T. 

H. T. to L. T. 

N. to 
Gr’d 
% H. T. 




% H. T. 

% L. T. 

t o 

Balanced 1 

i 

None 

u 

None 

57.7 

U 

61.0 

u 


167.0 

u 

0 

u 


fGenerator frame not grounded. 


former arrangement but with the generator connected Y. The 
tests made under these conditions gave results as in Table II, 
which are very similar to those of the first group, in that there 
still remains the tendency for the voltage planes to separate 
on the ungrounded system, at light load. This condition is prob¬ 
ably better, however, than the first, due to the better wave 
shape obtained with the generator in Y, as can be seen by a 
comparison of Figs. 1 and 2. 

From these data the following conclusions for a Y-connected 
transmission line may be drawn: The generator should be 
connected Y. The neutral point should be well grounded at 
both ends to relieve electrostatic strains. There is, of course, 
the objection to a grounded neutral, that if a line. becomes 
grounded also, one phase is short-circuited. The second point, 
which fortunately does not often arise in practise, is that all 
alternator frames, motor frames, and transformer cases should 
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be thoroughly grounded, not only for the foregoing consider¬ 
ations, but also to protect the lives of operators and linemen 
The disadvantages of Y-eonnected transmission lines may be 
summed up: Difficulty of obtaining a satisfactory ground on 
the neutral, and overload or short circuit of one phase by partial 
or complete grounding of a line, ‘ U<u 
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The third group of tests was ma«ie with the system connected 
as in Pig. 7, with the same load conditions as in the previous 
?? <* »**■ Witt M* arn„, c , 

about the same as with the Y connections (see Table III) 
the unbalancing of load causes no serious variation in volt 
relations, but there remains the tendency for the circuits to 

TABtR IU 


Loud 

Gr'd point, 

0 

i None 

Balanced 

« 

1 Phase 

| * j 

* 


0 

! 

Onell.T. Jims 


OrM, I 

% H. T.; %L. T. j % 11, T. j % U. -1 

ima I 


On«H.T. tin« m l 

One \m*\ tend m f| j 

None X4H) 0 I 


If the !m t W UCh St!pumU! decidedly with a removal 

case ain ' U> thc tmm 

case, agam, the bad wave form of the alternator connected delt 

( n- 11 "' wh, ’ u ' lhi " <• 

demands P y " " ht “"'"W ” if 
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The fourth group of tests was made with the same trans¬ 
former connections as in group three, but with the generator 
connected Y, giving the better wave form. This is apparently 
the ideal condition, as with such an arrangement it is unneces¬ 
sary to ground this neutral in order to relieve abnormal elec- 


TAIiLK IV 






Maximum per cent volts. 


Load 

Or‘d point, 

Open point. 

IL T. to 
GrU 
% II . T. 

L. T. to 
GrM. 
%L. T. 

H. T. t 

% H. T. 

o L. T. 

% L. T 

N. to 
GrM 
% H. T. 

t 0 

(Sen. N. (Ng) 

None 

58.7 

57.7 

04.4 

100.0 

0 

4 

None 

* 

r>H.2 

4 

4 

4 

a 

i Balanced 

Gen. N. 

4 

57.7 

00 . 0 

41 

u 

0 

! 1 Pinna* 

4 

Onell.T. line 

71.7 

00.0 

107.0 

102.0 

4 

| u 

4 

One load lead 

HI .2 

84,0 

142.0 

104.0 

4 

0 

1 

j 

Hi, T. line 
& Ng 

None * 

100,0 

58.0 

145.0 

107.0 

4 | 

i 

* 

OneH.T, line 

* 

4 

08.7 

148.0 

108,0 1 

4 

Balanced 

| 

IH. T. line 
& Ng 



58.0 

i 

115.0 

107.0 

4 


fGenemtor frame not, gmunded. 


trostutie sixains between windings, (See Table IV.) All neutral 
points remain (‘lose to ground potential, even under unbalanced 
load* There being no grounded neutral on the system, the 
danger of a short-circuited phase by grounding is entirely ob¬ 
viated, unless two lines should become grounded simultaneously. 


Voltage Diagrams 

A lew voltage diagrams might help to make dear just what 
happens under various conditions of load. To avoid needless 

repetition of similar figures, diagrams id 
the results obtained in the fourth group 
of tests are taken as typical. 

Fig. 8 represents conditions under 
balanced load, in which the Y is the 
generator diagram, with the neutral at 
Ng, The delta A *, A*, A$ represents 
the primaries of the step-up hunk of 
transformers, and Lu L% , L% the see- 
primaries of the step-down 
the secondaries of step-down 



PUS, 8 

ondaries of tins bank and the 
transformers. The diagram of 
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transformers connected in Y, corresponds to A , 4., 4 , 

indicated by W it W», W $ . A u A2, A* anti i 

It, now, one line is opened between sten-un -md d, 1 
transformers c<mditions result as in Jffe. <), wfrioh is u'nlT^ 
° correspond with Pipe 8. The heretofore symmetrical f 1 
become consulerablydistorted. Wu W a , W, becomes a str a J? t 




Fh;. 0 


Fig. to 


lint*, and is therefore in series from W-, to W, Tu . r 

™. . <* *>»• *««.,. JZ, , Z«J 

H ;;. f»'* "f tnmsf.trmers 1,*^',"E " f 

the former is shown bv the iri-im,t,. r r r ' . Iuul{ nl. 

by the straight line 1,1*7 ' mi v' *'* ttW tIu> !aUf ‘ r 

. >«upm mt< L<x, L x , Li, Hie distance 

the voltage across the open switch. ‘ s 


40, i Amp, 


: !,J 

S900WU | 


*$r? 4 mp 


|| mmmm 




M ^ ^ .J 

Fig. IJ 

A" z"!ir r, " m 7 si, ''" imv "u„.i u., i„„,i 

A HT< t-Tw A NSi'OMMKHS 

'hanlrCf 0 lu!v . a,mw ' ** «rin K mtlo-transformers for 
,nm m " " h ™ "• rr anti f„ r m „ ki „„ 5li „ hl . 
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voltage changes when it has not been necessary to keep the two 
systems insulated from each other, has caused them to be quite 
extensively used. 

Example : A certain large power company had as one source 
of supply a plant which delivered power to the main distribu¬ 
tion center, over a 125-mile (201-km.) line, at a potential of 
50,000 volts. In the new development 60,000 volts was selected 



as a standard for long distribution feeders, and as the line insu¬ 
lation would not permit the old system to be raised to this 
voltage, the two projects were tied together by means of three 
auto-transformers, which were Y-connected and would carry, 
on the 50,000-volt taps, 5000 kv-a. The connections and 
currents for this bank of auto-transformers are shown in Fig. 11. 

This is the most common arrangement of auto-transformers 
because it is both convenient and economic, and the only one 




Fig. 13 

which will be considered, although either the extended delta 
or the delta connection as shown in Fig. 12, a and b , might have 
been used to good advantage. 

When such an auto-transformer is used, it is connected as 
in Fig. 13. For such an arrangement there may be two condi¬ 
tions ; grounded neutral and ungrounded neutral. With grounded 
neutral the triple-frequency e.m.f. which exists from line to 
ground may become very dangerous, particularly if the line has 
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considerable electrostatic capacity, as would be the case in d 
assumed problem, because of the intensifying effect of tZ 
■ ml harmonic m the charging current. In some tests made 

the maximum stress was found to annroich . . r ’ ' d ' 

IH.t<mtiaI lor the neutral of the auto-transformer bank ZmSrt 
W.tl, u„. neutral of tl* m.tmtr.msf,,™,,, hank ,,,, t 5 
stresses nmnmg u,, to f><) per cent of line voltage may be Z,Z!’ 
ured from ground to neutral, which is of course not a s 
matter, as the maximum stress will remain fromlino to £3 
and will not be changed from normal value. K 

Laboratory tests for this connection indicated that the maxi 
mum voltage strain from the lower potential ii„ .. / ”‘ u 

would be about half the sum of the high-voltage aml'tlw'lm! 
voltage, which in this case would be one-half of t;o ooo v „n . °, V ’ 
50,000 volts, or 51),000 volts. ' VoIts *' Ius 

1 KANSKoKMKK 1 fliSION 

When transformers were made in small r 

if lyi „,, 

mg the windings connected V f,„- n,,. mi, ■ ’?’* 1 av " 

>>ank, as this allowed a smaller number of ? 
latum, because the normal strain was ~,7.7 per cent of'thm ' f 
delta-eomieefed transformers. The increase in size ()f „ ! 

Und ih . v V™™'" ** maximum strain where one line 
Knnmded have made these economic advantages o so ^ 

“T "/ mtm ; wr y eases of small, high.voltage m ils 

«u*c from the point of design and manufacture tZoTno 
advantage tor cither V or delta construction, 

Ai*i»hni)jx 

„f tl"" ,S ” l, ' r “ •**> '“''"•••a .liak-mm 

l'« 14 -n f I ““ ... "»“W. * slim™ i„ 

1 1 *• 1 Jwt lollowmg nomenelafure is nse<l: 

A, engine-driven alternator. 

TA, turhine-tlriven alternator. 

T, transformers. 

A T, auto-transformers. 

Thc ‘ nunu-rals indicate the voltaee at ear;,, .. . 

system. For simplicity, the location of switches has noU tZ 
shown . rtvmcncs lias not been 

not shown «« ‘ho system are 
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Power house No. 1 contains three (shown as one in diagram) 
engine-driven alternators delivering power at 15,000 volts di- 
rectly to the busbars. The two turbo-generator sets generate 
at 9000 volts and step up to the busbar voltage through auto¬ 
transformers. In substation No. 1 this is stepped up through 
transformers to connect with a 50,000-volt line, and in sub¬ 
station No. 2 it connects with a 60,000-volt line through trans- 
formers. 



^ Power house No. 2 (not shown) is a hydroelectric plant. 

e generator voltage is stepped up with delta-Y (grounded 
neutral) transformers to 150,000 volts, at which voltage it is 
e ivere to substation No. 2, where it is transformed to 60,000 
volts as shown. The 50,000-volt line from power house No 3 
is connected to the 60,000-volt line through auto-transformers. 
Substation No 1 contains a bank of transformers connected 
circuit ’ Wlth thC neutral pounded and the secondary on open 
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harmonic voltages and currents in y- and 
DELTA-CONNECTED TRANSFORMERS 


BY R. C. CLINKER 


Abstract of Paper 

vnlToL Pap6 ^ reviews the conditions under which triple harmonic 

transformer^ “f? P roduced ^ Y-and delta-connected 

c rans f ormers These voltages are produced by hysteresis in the 

t ■,* * a sin ^ e 'P^ iase transformer, increase of series resistance 

harmone SUPP T r T , eS tt, the * 1 ™*' hari ? 0nic and P™ d ^e the voltage 

presses the cirrent r 1f* PllaSe - trar i sf ° rm ers. a Y connection sup- 
presses the current harmonic and allows the full flux and voltage 

toK^t a ^^^° 0,u ^ on P l ovides a Pafh 

une current harmonic, and suppresses the triple voltage 

A case is cited where a Y-connected auto-transformer was used 
trafwa^nt 0111 m A A° 12 ’P 00 volts at a substation. The neu- 

onince at tr?n?A' and i r0uble resulted due to partial res- 
f at triple frequency between line capacity and trans- 

former reactance. The paper shows that, although not generallv 

wavloffthree^i 6 COm P°* ent oari exist in ttZ-SfcS 
rtwo to thr/p nt h f ! syst f em - Thls is possible in a case where 
tavrof thP ^ h t anSf0rmatl0n 13 used ' and when the e.m.f. 
Vector dii^ a l, o P H aSe generator . co “t a ins a triple harmonic, 
effect d agrams and curves are g^en illustrating this possible 


I CONSIDERING the relative advantages and disad- 
vantages of Y and delta connections of transformer 
windings, it is necessary to pay some attention to the production 
of harmonic voltages and currents occurring in such windings 
due to hysteresis in the core. This has been treated by several 
since the present writer first drew attention to the effect/ but 
it may not be out of place in the present discussion to review 
briefly the conditions under which such harmonics become 
noticeable, and to point out a further possible case which, so far 
as the writer is aware, has escaped notice. 

If we take the case of a transformer winding connected to an 
a-c. source of supply, we find that though the e.m.f. wave may 
be sine-shaped, the current wave necessary to produce the sine 
flux wave contains harmonics, notably a third and a fifth, which 
are produced by hysteresis and by the variation of permeability 
of the iron. These current harmonics may be regarded as in- 

l.See the Electrician for 10th November 1905 and 5th January 1906. 
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iluced iti tlic circuit by harmonic flux variations arising in the 
core. In such a ease, however, the current harmonies produced 
“wipe out " almost completely the flux harmonic, because the 
resistance of the circuit is usually low. Hence the value of f] ux 
harmonic actually existing is only that sufficient to induce a 
voltage in the coil equal to I'X.r, where i is the harmonic current, 
and r the resistance of the winding. By increasing the resistance] 
however, tilt' flux and voltage harmonics become very noticeable 
;md a distorted wave form appears across the coil terminals. 

I Incidentally, this has an important bearing upon the use of 
series resistance for varying the voltage of an insulation-testing 
transformer, which sometimes results in the production of a 
high peak voltage. One remedy is to shunt a resistance across 
the transformer terminals, which allows of the use of a lower 
series resistance and therefore, reduced distortion). Without, 
increasing the resistance, however, there is another way by which 
the current harmonic may be suppressed, viz,, by the use of a 
star-connection of circuits, using the term " star ’’ in its general 
senses implying n circuits for an n -phase system, A little con¬ 
sideration shows that the nth harmonic of c.m.f. induced by the 
iron is directed in each circuit simultaneously towards or away 
from the neutral point, and that therefore no current of this 
frequency can flow. Hence, with a three phase V connection, 
the triple component ot the magnetizing current, is eliminated, 
and the lull triple-frequency flux variation occurs, producing a 
disputed wave form of high peak value, across each winding. 
\V itli a \ \ connection of transformers, particularly with single- 
phuse tiansformers or shell type three-phase transformers, tho 
full flux variation occurs. In the ease of one set of windings, 
either primary or secondary, being delta connected, the flux 
variation is almost wholly suppressed bv the circulation of the 
triple-frequency current, in the closed triangle. From this point 
of viow, therefore, a delta connection on either primary or sec¬ 
ond,'try is desirable, ax (I) It avoids the extra insulation 
Stress due to the higher peak voltage, and (2) In the case of a 
transmission line with grounded neutral, it prevents triple-fri*- 
queney eapaeil v current, in t he ground wire, which, in the cast' of 
long transmission and high voltage, may reach a high value. 
In core-type three-phase transformers, the triple-frequency volt- 
<ig( is not. marked, as the magnetic circuit of t he flux harmonic 
is a partly open one, the path being up the three limbs in parallel 
and hack through the air or tank. Oscillograms showing the 
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conditions obtained in various cases were presented in an inter¬ 
esting paper by Mr. J. J. Frank, before the A. f. E. Ii. in May 
1910. A case where trouble occurred which could only be ascribed 
to the above effects was brought to the writer’s notice some time 
ago. The conditions were as follows: 


from the power house, a five-mile 0000-volt line ran to a 
substation, where the voltage was raised to 12,000 by two 
Y-connected auto-transformers of 000 kv-a. capacity, with in¬ 
sulated neutrals. The 12,000-volt line supplied a'substation 
five miles away, where step-down transformers were installed. 
1 rouble was experienced due to the gap arresters on the 12,000- 
volt line continually sparking to ground. Also t wo breakdowns 
on terminal leads occurred, and there were other general in¬ 
dications ol high voltage to ground, although the line to line volt¬ 
age was correct;. Voltage readings between the three lines and 
the auto-transformer neutral, on the 12,000-volt side, showed 
that with normal phase voltage on the transformer and the 
12,000-volt line disconnected, the pressure between each 12,000- 
volt terminal and neutral was 17 per cent greater than the phase 
voltage + V M. When the 12,000-voIt line was switched on, the 
voltage to earth rose further to T{ per cent above the normal 
value. Grounding the neutral of the auto-transformers cured the 
trouble, and reduced the voltage between the 12,000.volt, Hues 
and the ground to normal. It should be noted that the neutral 
ol the generators was grounded through a low resistance at, the 
power house. A ready explanation of these effects is afforded 
when the triple-voltage harmonics induced in the transformers 
are taken into account. With 12,000-volt lines disconnected, 
there is a 17 per cent, increase of voltage to ground due to triple 
harmonic. Ibis is aggravated, however, when the 12,000-volt, 
line is connected, due to partial resonance, the capacity being in 
series with the high reactance of the auto-transformer winding. 
In this case the circuit is completed through the grounded gener¬ 
ator neutral and the 0000-volt line. The effect of grounding is 
to connect the neutrals of generator and auto-transformer, 
and allow the triple component of current to he supplied, thus 
eliminating the voltage hannonie. 

It has sometimes been stated 2 that no triple harmonic can 
exist m the e.m.f. between the lines of a three-phase system. It 
appears to the writer, however, that, though not often met with 


2. See Steinmetz, paper More 
Trans. A.I.E.E., 1910. 


N.K.L, A., June 1007, also Rhodes, 
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in practise, such an effect is quite possible. Consider the ease of 
a two-phase generator supplying a three-phase line through 
Scott-connected transformers, and suppose that the generator 



Pics. 1-7— Diagrams Showing Tkh-i.k Harmonic in Three Phase 
System as Produced nv Three-Phase Generator oh «y y.(> (>N . 
nected Transformers— DorrBi* Triangi.e Shows Line-to-Link 
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impressed upon the primary, and this is transformed to a three- 
phase e.m.f. at triple frequency, which appears between the lines 
as a superposed harmonic on the fundamental three-phase e.m.f. 
It is a curious fact that this effect cannot be obtained by direct 
three-phase generation, but, apparently, only by transformation 
from a two-phase supply. The accompanying diagrams will 
make clear the difference between the two cases, viz., (1) Triple 
harmonic due to three-phase generator, or Y connection of trans¬ 
formers. Harmonic appears only between line and neutral, and 
not between lines, bigs. I to 7 show the vectors at progressively 
varying phases, during one-third of a cycle. 

(2) Triple harmonic impressed on system by two- to three- 
phase transformation. Harmonic appears both between lines, 



and between each line and neutral. Fig. 8 shows the three-phase 
waves produced between lines, assuming particular values for 
the. amplitude and phase of the triple harmonic in the two-phase 
e.m.f. Curves I ami II are the assumed two-phase waves, 
having exaggerated harmonics. A, B, and C are the resulting 
three-phase line voltages. Note that these waves are dissimilar. 

^ Figs. 9 to 15 give the vector diagrams corresponding to Fig. H. 
The dotted line A, representing one of the three-phase line 
voltages, also represents by its projections on vertical and hori¬ 
zontal the two-phase voltages I and II respectively. 

The writer is not aware of any previous reference to this 
possible effect, and it would lie interesting to hear if such has 
been observed on any line employing two- to three-phase trans¬ 
formation. 
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The application of the above-mentioned result to voltage 
regulation cm a fairly long transmission line will be evident in the 
case of a voltage containing a high harmonic to which the line 
may happen to be a quarter wave length. For example, a line 
-40 miles long would be roughly quarter wave length to a third 
harmonic in a 60-cycle generator voltage wave. A five per cent 
harmonic at the generator would produce a 20 X f> equals 100 
per cent third harmonic at the receiving end at no load and so 
might produce, in combination with the fundamental, a peak- 
voltage of twice the peak voltage at the generator. 

Feek, J"r.; I was much interested, in reading these 
papers, to see the number of times the “third harmonic” 
was referred to or discussed. There are a great many phenomena 
existing m engineering which are not generally observed until 
something.happens to make them annoying in practical work. 

In certain transformer connections the third harmonic, inher- 
ently j n the magnetising current with applied sine .wave voltage 
is.the cause of abnormal stress to ground. This is especially so 
with long linos of high capacity. 

If \ -t onneeted auto-transformers, with their neutral grounded 
as (he only ground, are used to step up the generator voltage, 
abnormal potentials to ground may result. These exeess voltages 
aic not tfidu ated fry a voltmeter , but hy ** static n on leads, excessive 
losses, or by a spark gap connected between one line and ground* 

I he reason that a voltmeter does not indicate this high voltage 
is that, the efl’eetive value of 1 he voltage is not greatly changed, 
but only t he maximum value of the wave is increased, and this is 
indicated by a spark gap, or stress between the insulation and 
ground. The cause of the voltage* distortion is as follows: 
s When a sine wave e.m.f. is applied to a transformer, the re¬ 
sulting magnetizing current wave cannot be a sine wave but must 
follow the changing permeability of the iron, this current wave 
contains the third harmonic. The current and voltage waves 
can never be the same, but;, if the magnetizing current; 
wave is a sine wave, the voltage wave must then contain 
a third harmonic, or vice versa . ^ Henee, if anything prevents or 
suppresses the third harmonic in the magnetizing current the 
applied si in* wave of voltage must then become distorted. 

In a three-phase transformer the currents are 120 deg* apart 
for the fundamental frequency, or 8 X 120 or 300 deg* apart for 
the third harmonic; that is, in phase. Thus for Y-connected 
auto-transformers the triple-frequency magnetizing currents to 
neutral must be in phase. The sum of the three currents flowing 
to a point must be zero. Hence, as the third harmonic mag¬ 
netizing currents are all in phase, they must all be zero to satisfy 
these conditions; that is, they must he suppressed. This means 
that the current wave approaches a sine and that therefore the 
voltage to neutral cannot be a sine wave but must he 
peaked, or contain the third harmonic, which appears as voltage 
rise to.neutral and causes extra iron and insulation loss. The 
distortion does not appear in the voltage between lines because 
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the distortion between one line and neutral is cancelled In- that of 
the other two lines. The voltage distortion may be eliminated 
supplying a path for the triple-frequency exciting current • 
that is, m this case, by connecting the transformer neutral to the 
generator neutral. This supplies a single-phase circuit for the 
triple frequency through the line and generator. A current of 
the proper phase relation flows and the distortion disappears. 

if, before this connection is made to the generator, the trails- 
former is connected to a transmission line, a path is supplied for 
triple-frequency current through the capacity from line to ground 
Ihis capacity oilers three single-phase circuits. A trinle-fre 
quency current thus flows but it. has not. t he proper phase rela¬ 
tion for the triple-frequency excitation current, and instead of 
eliminating the voltage distortion it. great.lv increases it \ 
double peak may occur in the fundamental voltage wave which 
causes an increased iron loss. This distortion, however also 
generally disappears when t he auto-transformer neutral is eon- 

ihn lvJ 1 ' K -‘ nCrator n, : u,nil - Without this inter-connection 
the distortion is greater in the ease where the transformer is 
connected to a capacity. The peak of the wave may he i'vmI 

Mluine. 1 here are other ways of supplying this third-harmonic 
c urrent; for instance, by a closed della in the transformer. 

If a grounded-Y auto-transformer is used to step up the vnlt- 
age of a generator with non-gnmnded neutral, and at. the far 
end of the line is a transformer with grounded Y on the 
line side-and delta on the low side, triple-fn-quenev current is 
supplied from this transformer to the auto-transformer through 
the ground by the three single-phase paths. These l-round 
. ,nay f<‘Icphone troubles; if the transformer at, the 
hu end is small compared to the auto-transformer, the triple- 
quem y i current may overload it and emeu* it to burn 

. L }}° harmonic is thus a “ constant current " effect that 
is, tlie voltage drops when triple-frequency current with the 
rriatim fbm through a low-resistant path. If 
the uremt has high resistance the voltage becomes high. 

Il( 'r<‘ inay also be a third harmonic in tin- generator wave 

V 1 - .vV* 11 ™ " wl,H, iL a 

iltagi eileet ami which may produce very hravv trifilr-fre- 

Z??ntuw% Wi !’ k , ? pr :r r or when a Z? {& 

<mt path is aliorded for these currents. Precautions are thus 

necessary where several genera tor-sare connected in pa rnllel and the 

vmw n Hrv ( n IfaU ° f ‘ h <'K ( ' n <‘ rutoI ' f: tire of identical design, 

Uu th K* i t I' 1 - 1 ‘'M’ltntion currents may flow unless 

miSn i * ! c T' m ; 7‘ al1 ° f ,h< ‘ 1-Tnerators. If the 

guv rators an not, of identical design, dangerously large triple- 

requeiu-ycurrents,nay result. Wlu-n a number ol gmu-n rs 
are operated m parallel and the voltage is stepped up by auto- 
transformers, it is oftc-n practicable to gromul only one generator 
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at a time and to connect' to this ground all of the transformer 
neutrals. 

Whenever auto-transformers are used it is necessary to investi¬ 
gate the possibilities of trouble for the particular case under 
consideration. Their use is generally not to be recommended. 

There are other transformer connections which may cause 
high triple-frequency voltages, as an instance, Y-Y. 

Louis F. Blume: In connection with Mr. Clinker’s paper, 
I wish to point out that the Scott-connected transformer should 
not be held responsible for the third harmonic which appears 
in the three-phase system. If the Scott-connected transformer 
had been omitted, and the generator connected in “ T ”, the 
third harmonic would have appeared in the line just as described. 

F. C. Green: Reference is made in the paper by Messrs. 
Sorensen and Newton to some experiences that were had in a 
western system. I happened to be connected with the installa¬ 
tion of that system, and made some tests on triple-frequency 
effects related by the authors in their paper. 

For the tests, the bank of compensators was excited, at 60,000 
volts and stepped this voltage down to 50,000 volts. The neu¬ 
tral was not grounded except for the slight grounding effect that 
resulted when measuring potential between neutral and ground 
by means of a potential transformer. Tests were made with the 
auto-transformers open on the 50,000-volt side and also with them 
feeding into the 50,000-volt system, there being practically no 
difference in the measured values for the different conditions. 
With 60,000 volts impressed, the voltage between neutral and 
60,000-volt terminals was 42,000 volts; between neutral and 
ground, 18,600 volts; between 60,000-volt terminals and ground 
36,600 volts. All measurements were made with potential trans¬ 
former. No tests were made under the condition that had caused 
trouble, namely, with only the auto-transformer neutral grounded 
in the 50,000-volt system; the reason being fear of damage to the 
line. 

Under the system of connections that was planned to be used 
there, the grounding of the neutral would not have caused any 
excessive voltages. On occasions of line disturbances, it some¬ 
times happened that all other grounded neutrals in the system 
were disconnected, leaving only the auto-transformers’ neutrals 
grounded. 

Mr. Clinker mentions in his paper an instance where trouble 
due to triple-frequency effect was relieved by grounding the auto¬ 
transformer neutral. In the system discussed above, it was neces¬ 
sary to unground the neutral to prevent damage. The theory 
for this ca.se is given in Mr. Blume’s paper. 

Triple-frequency effects have been well covered and there is 
now no reason for experiencing any more trouble from them. 
Until some new phenomena develop in operation, due to their 
existence, it seems that efforts should be directed to the solution 
of other and more vital features of the subject under discussion. 
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./* L» Fortescue: In connection with Mr. riinkf.rV 
p 1 lim nnst akcn, in previous discussions mi - t T,ui«*r hi IT 1 

f'nrnk this peculiarity of the Scut! eoi.. Ire he In ‘V r ; 

! n,L 1 ,H ‘ harmonics which exist in ,hc , M , ! ’ lU ‘ d 
U,r are transformed, so that they appear i, t ,« 'hr K v™' 
etreuit m three-phase relation after tmnsfonnatLu Thi.'Mm 
he found to he true also in any trunsformati. m or am" veneration 
whether produced tn a generator or transformed in •. 
hn-uter m which there is di.ssvmnietn in the p} n ,<• Vi. 'V‘f' 
harmonic cherts present will appear i. 11,v .h-e c i ! ' U ‘ 
l l U * W “ 'inferences in the wave forms of .lie 'o'; 

mams as a result of dissymmetry in the uiudiu-'- ,it ' u ’ 
lol 2 t u Z S r T . m l ,hast * s "!' tJ >e generator. Ilaus * 

F. M. Lincoln: This observation hroueht out in Mr Mint- ■ 
paper is ol interest to me, because in stud ,, i, V lkl ‘ ri ! 

the Niagara Kails generator, whieh was in tnlied'nhi'm' */ r,ltsol 
years ago, 1 observed the same thing Th \i 7 ' ' ,o 7’ W ‘ n 
Ul<i ^Khtly flat -topped waves, similar m IliS tl T m 

arte 

s-m ivirr-Kr 

iS 1 s,r’' l H\™’s;!,r l 'wo!"; 1 :™!. . ... 

othor to tho Ml „ 1 I ''' '' Oi.-riKlil ami the 

n. !-.'"'iVnIcV-r0 pi.VJ.r "" Wr' t"-iV r 'l'' “'‘i' 

. 

hiHty with dumges in the nmyjuX XmU >V"*“ l, ” nS »"”*+ 

! ilK: *»<• ‘th * MSudm^d 1 !s' imsu'tum ‘ .1'!, . v " Y‘ r ' 

interesting to add that, it is a line „Jie ,T\ 'M „ W,I J. !f 

ctra»nrit' ti» U w*iS^.Mr*sutIiV^tnti’iliv^ ,U, V V n * 
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That is about the line which would be used for the transmission 
of power from the Falls of the Nile to South Africa. 

The one-third length which Dr. Kennedy used in his experi¬ 
ments was a part of that line. The reason for the line being built 
of the No. 12 B. & S. gage wire was to make it practicable to use 
ordinary portable ampere-meters, voltmeters, or wattmeters in 
connection with it, without interfering seriously with its normal 
performance. As far as tests have gone, that seems to be what 
can be done, and makes it very convenient. One can find out 
the operating characteristics of the line by using portable ampere¬ 
meters, voltmeters or wattmeters, in the ordinary fashion, appar¬ 
ently, and do it in relatively little time. 1 think, in the case of 
the Schenectady line, if is necessary to have special instruments 
to be used with the experimental line, it being of small wire of 
relatively high resistance. 

This line at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology when 
operated at GO cycles, open circuit, pure sine wave, gives a rise of 
voltage of about 9 to I in the full length, that is, 120 volts im¬ 
pressed at the generator end gives something over 1000 volts 
at the receiver end, open circuit. Of course, a very small load 
on the line changes that promptly, as the formula shows. 

The line responds closely to what the formula indicates, 
although it is what is called a lumpy line. 
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INFLUENCE OF TRANSFORMER CONNECTIONS ON 
OPERATION 

BY LOUIS P. BLUME 
Abstract of Paper 

In this paper the relative advantages and disadvantages in 
operation of the more important three-phase transformer 
connections are discussed. Three conditions of operation are 
given: First, normal; second, operation of a bank with one phase 
disabled; third, effect of line grounds on operation. 

The paper is not complete, particularly in that high-frequency 
or switching phenomena are not discussed. Its major purpose 
is to give a fairly adequate presentation of insulation stresses at 
relatively low frequencies to which transformers are subject in 
either normal or abnormal conditions of operation. Those fre¬ 
quencies include the fundamental or generated frequency and its 
harmonics and the natural frequency of the system. 

'The behavior of three-phase auto-transformers under the 
various conditions of operation given above is also analyzed. 

T RANSFORM ERvS for use on three-phase systems are in the 
majority of eases connected either delta-delta or delta-Y, these 
two being: almost universally considered superior to the few 
other connections which may be used for three-phase trans¬ 
mission. Opinions differ, however, as to their relative merits, 
and the purpose of this discussion is to analyze some of the 
factors involved. 

Operation in ('axe of the Disabling of One Phase . In the delta- 
delta connection, operation can be continued by running open 
delta after removing the disabled phase, under which condition 
the bank can handle* 58 per cent of its original capacity. When, 
however, there art* two or more delta-delta banks operating in 
parallel, the advantage of open delta operation of one bank 
becomes less, on account of the fact that a mutual relation ex¬ 
ists between the loads in the two banks. For example, if one 
phase of one bank is removed, instead of being able to operate 
the good bank at 100 per cent capacity and the open delta bank 
at 58 per cent capacity, making a total of 158 per cent (assum¬ 
ing all transformers alike and that 200 per cent was the original 
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total capacity of the two banks) it will only be possible to derive 
from the five transformers 133 per cent capacity. 1 When two 
delta-delta banks are operated in parallel with one open delta 
bank, a total capacity of 233 per cent instead of 258 per cent is 
obtainable. Thus it is evident that with increasing numbers 
of delta-delta banks connected in parallel, the advantage of 
being able to operate any one of them in open delta decreases. 
This, however, is not a serious objection, because, by placing 
the proper amount of reactance in series with-the weakened 
phase, its available capacity can be considerably increased. 

Open delta operation of a three-phase core type transformer 
is m the majority of practical cases, not possible, on account 
of the interlinked magnetic structure. 

^ In u de / t t Y , C0nneCti0nS ’ the disablin g of one phase renders 
the whole bank inoperative, except in the case when it is possible 

to change the voltage of the line connected to the Y side of the 

transformers. This is feasible if a line transmits power from one 

ank of delta-1 transformers at one end to another bank of Y- 

delta transformers at the other end, and operation can be contin¬ 
ued m case of the disability of one phase by changing the Y con¬ 
nection to open delta m both step-up and step-down transformers, 
us re ucmg the transmission line voltage to 58 per cent of 
M original value. Under tils condition the capa^ty of the 
ransmission line and transformers is reduced to 58 per cent of 
*e original vain., which is equal the capacity obtofaTd fa 
t “*' “Plating one delta-delta transformer bank fa open 

in SmM thl fallT; ‘I 0 ° r ” ,C "' e Y ‘ de “ a banks ,re »P<*ated 
baSp^fae y ° £ ^ r “ derS the ^ on. 

Ms* Effect "t D *^ erences m Characteristics of the Transformers 
t Up ‘ ^former Bank. When tajormers at ZZy 

tlz: inThe'dl" “ ta -*»-££ 

amount of offmt“ d" hf mpe“of'“ “f" ** 

and when transformers having dfa““ a tnnslormms 1 
nected for g aiIteie m impedances are con- 

C wS bt v^eoTr tlle diVisi ° n o£ ^ >««-» 

.ion is very sSi^T v • ? g ' Mral - a connec- 

A Y-delta bank of trMsfomtm” 5 f ‘-iipedances and ratios-, 
variations, and in fact traaa.v,--. 1S ar £eSS sensi ^ve. to such 

by W. W. Lewis, General Electric Sen,^)ZZTy ’ P, °'” 
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cnccs in ratio and impedances can be used to make up a Y- 
dclta bank without appreciably affecting the current or voltage 
division oi the phases. From this it is evident that, in cases 
where* a three-phase bank is to be made up of dissimilar units 
oi equal kilovolt-ampere capacity, more satisfactory operation 
can be obtained by connecting delta-Y than delta-delta. On 
the other hand, ii the kilovolt-ampere capacities of the units 
an* different, the delta-delta connection will probably result 
in a greater combined capacity than Y-delta, because in the delta- 
delta hanks the currents will divide to a certain extent, at least in 
pi oportion to the kilovolt-ampere capacity of the units, whereas 
in the Y-delta connection the currents in all three phases are equal. 

I NSULATION St RUSSES 

I he potential stresses on the insulation at. fundamental 
frequency are worthy of consideration and become particularly 
important in high-voltage transformers. Under normal con¬ 
ditions of operation, that is, when the connected line is free from 
gtomuls, the maximum value of these stresses is equal to 58 per 
cent of line potential. In the delta connection the minimum 
value oi the insulation stress is equal to 29 per cent; and occurs 
at the middh* point of the winding, whereas in the Y connection 
the stress is scero at the neutral end of the winding, and increases 
uniformly to its maximum value of 58 per cent at the line end. 
These* stresses are tabulated below for convenience in comparison, 
together with corresponding insulation safety factors, the latter 
being based on the assumption that the windings are insulated 
to withstand a test equal to twice normal voltage. 


tahlb i 

iNMU.AIION SrKKMttKh l'KOM Hltill-VOLTAOK WlNIUNIi Hi Ur Kt Ml Nil, IN TlIKlSK-PlIASH 
CONNKC UONH, AT FWNIIAMKN 1 Al. \\ HN1.HCK NOKMAl. Ol'KKA IlNi. CONDITIONS. 


Sttmnm In pur utmfc of lints voltage \ 


Safnty Fact or 


fit’ll a 
V 


maximum 
<57 7 
f»7.7 


minimum 

fcvttrtiLge 

maximum 

minimum 

*v*r*g« 

28,8 

Ci.2 I 

7 

3.40 


0 

28,8 j 

infinity 

3.40 

7 j 

l 


Whuu one terminal of the transformer is grounded, these 
stresses are all materially increased. Their values at various 
portions of the winding are shown in Pig. 1. Here high-poten¬ 
tial stresses in the insulation from winding to core in per emit 
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f ’ 1 . tlu ‘ uormal Iill( ‘ voltage I'm- every portion of the high-voltaw 
winding an- plotted as ordinates. Th,- rum* shows that the 
•stress m the insulation of delta winding is practically equal’to 
nne voltage at all points of the winding, the voltage at the 
middle point, however, being redueed to X7 per eent of’this 

vahie, f in tin- other hand, i n 
the Y eonne.-tion the stress 
in the winding isgraded, 1 icing 
a minimum at the neutral and 
n maximum at the line end. 

I hree eases are given: Curve 

II shows tht* eondit ion when 
the neutral is not grounded; 
t urvt* b shows the condition 
when tin* neutral is grounded, 
and when tin* line is capable 
of maintaining, normal voltage 
notwithstanding the shorteir- 
ntit prodneed by a ground on 
the line; and curve v shows 

. , 'h«* stresses in delta-Y trans¬ 

formers betted on the delta side and operating with a grounded 
neutnal. A particularly large reduction of stress is obtained in 
the latter ease, the maximum never exeeeding dX p,. r rent of line 
potential. 1 hese stresses, together with their eorresponding 
safety factors, are given in Table 11. K 



‘ IU ' 1 Hl-Hvi t IVF (turn Ml'S u\ 

PoTfcMUl, SiKKsSfcs \ I Ft MIA 
MKNTAI* V m\ TliKKK* 

f*HANK ( % u,NNKt | |o,\s 


TABLE 11 

Inflation 8t**»»*» rmm Hi,.i,.Vw.ta«k Wini.in., o*«„ 

CdSNKI ritm», AT EimilAMKNtAI. ¥*Ut)V*HI V. WIOI (INI TXMM1NAI, 

Th« It tt« Pit AM* 
Omounoko, 

1 1 

StrtMWM In p*r will nt imrm«! vnlugt 


H«f®iy ftrior 


dell** 

V M 
Yih, , 

• VM 1 

minimum 
nii . n 
mi 
« 

0 

miuttmtm 
ItHI« 

urn ; 

im> j 

7.7 1 

HvtntH#. 

1 #:* n 

?H H 

M j 

JIM H j 

nut Minium 
;t . a 
li . w 
infinity 

minimum 

■if 

i X 

j SI 

! It , 4fl 

*v*r*g* 

4,1 

a m 

4 

7 


; 1 e,t I ,mf l I Kh t tI !V ll,OW Mtn ' HHl '- s , urc relatively small and on that 

t heb.- - - ‘J H -i m 11 ."T viuiwsk of breakdown, never- 

tlukhs it should he borne in mind that stresses of higher fre- 

quency are superimposed upon these. It therefore follows that 
1 1 the transformer connection possessing the smallest average 
insulation stress at fundamental frequency, or conversely, that 
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connection which possesses the maximum insulation safety 
I actor (when fundamental stresses only are considered), a greater 
margin is available for withstanding stresses at higher frequencies. 

he sc margins, which arc obtained by subtracting the insulation 
stresses given in Tables I and II from the transformer test volt- 

age (200 per cent of normal voltage), are given in Tables III 
and IV. 

Table III 

Inhm.atwn Makuins ..oh Norma i. Orkrations. in her cent or Lins Voltac*. 

j maximum I minimum 
<1( ; Ita ! 171 permit ! M 2 .a percent 

Y | | M 2 . & 


TABLE IV 

Insc.ai,on Margins wm. One Terminal Grounor... in vm cent or l.m* Volta.... 


maximum 

minimum 

‘Btlt.a I in pt*r cent 

100 per »q*nt 

V (it) M2 

100 

V ib) 200 

100 

j v iv) 200 

! 

M2 


'I'hese fables, however, only roughly indicate that the V con¬ 
nections, particularly in the case represented by curve e of h'ig. 1, 
;ire capable of withstanding greater stresses at higher frequencies 
thaii the delta connection; it would he- a true indication provided 
the insulation is only capable of withstanding twice tlie line volt¬ 
age. 1 he table should therefore have been worked out in terms 
ol the actual strength of the insulation instead of the test volt - 
age tor which it was designed. 

Line ('rounds on Isolated Systems. In an isolated syst em, when 
a solid ground occurs on the line, the grounded wire is reduced 
to zero potential and the potentials of the other lines are raised 
to line potential above ground. If a ground occurs on the line, 
a considerable distance from the transformers, the charging 
current flowing through the reactance of the line will cause the 
potential of the grounded line at the transformer to he somewhat 
above zero, and since the induced voltage of the transformer will 
also be somewhat greater than its normal value on account of the 
reactance drop caused by the charging current (particularly 
vyhen the transformer possesses high inherent reactance), the free 
line is raised to a fair percentage above its normal potential 
above ground. This effect is also somewhat larger than one 
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would ordinarily assume, on account of-the fact that the electro¬ 
static capacity of a transmission line having one of its lines 
solidly grounded is in the majority of cases considerably greater 
than when the lines are thoroughly insulated. -However, none 
of these effects is very large, and in general the result of a dead 



Fig. 2 


ground on an isolated system is to bring the other two wires to a 
potential somewhat greater than normal above ground. The in¬ 
sulation safety factor has thereby been reduced to a value slightly 
less than two, and it is evident that the values of insulation 
stresses and safety factors given in Tables I and II and the curves 
in Fig. 1, are not quite correct when transformers are connected 



Fig. 3 


to transmission lines of considerable electrostatic capacity. It 
is possible to operate an isolated system with one of its lines 
solidly grounded without serious risk, and there have been cases 
of high-voltage, long-distance transmission lines operating in 
this manner for several hours with a solidly grounded or even a 
broken line. 
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But when the ground occurring on the line is not a dead ground, 
an arc results between line and ground which, on account of the 
fact that it is in series with the electrostatic capacity of the trans¬ 
mission line (see Fig. 2), generally results in an unstable arc or an 
arcing ground. 

General experience with arcing grounds on isolated systems 
has shown that they are usually accompanied by large rises in 
potential of transmission line and connected transformers. This 
rise in potential is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 3. 

Such conclusions are corroborated also by the results obtained 
in the experiments made by Dr. E. J. Berg, and reported in an 
Institute paper 2 in June, 1908, entitled Tests with Arcing Grounds 
and Connections . 

Grounds on a System Having Neutral Grounded. A ground on 
a system having a neutral grounded, results in a short 



Fig. 4 


circuit, and a dynamic current flows, the value of which de¬ 
pends upon the combined impedance of the circuit through 
ground and impedance of the transmission line and 
connected apparatus through which the short circuit flows. 
(See Fig. 4). This results in an impedance drop throughout the 
circuit and a consequent lowering of the voltage. The resultant 
arc is in series with the reactance of the transmission line, and 
since reactance tends to stabilize an arc, the likelihood of an 
arcing ground resulting is therefore much more remote than in 
the case of the isolated system. 

In general, with the grounded Y system, resonance on account 
of the electrostatic capacity of the line is not likely, since the line 
capacity is not in series with line grounds. There is one particu¬ 
lar case, however, when resonance may be produced.- For ex¬ 
ample, in a delta-Y system with grounded neutral, suppose 

2. Transactions A. I. E. E.. 1908, XXVII, Part I, page 741. 
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one phase on the delta side is burned open, resulting in open delta 
excitation. The high-voltage* side of the burned-out phase then 
constitutes a reactance in series with electrostatic capacity of the 
transmission line and’excited by the voltages from the other two 
phases. If the charging current of the transmission line is equal 
to the magnetizing current of the transformer, resonance is es¬ 
tablished at fundamental frequency. However, the increase in 
voltage is limited by the saturation of the transformer; for ex¬ 
ample, assuming that the normal flux density of the transformer 
is 80,000 lines per sq. in. (6.452 sq. cm.), it follows that more than 
a 50 per cent increase in voltage can hardly be expected. . The 
resulting stresses on the insulation are therefore less than those 
reached in isolated systems when grounds occur on the line. 

If the voltage impressed on the low-voltage side contains a 



prominent fifth harmonic, there is a probability of establishing 
resonance at five times normal frequency, and dangerous volt¬ 
ages built up thereby. However, the likelihood of obtaining 
resonant conditions at five times normal frequency is not very 
great, and moreover the fifth harmonic in impressed voltage is 
generally small. Also the importance of this consideration is 
small on account of the fact that it can only take place when 
one delta bank is connected to the transmission line and when one 
phase of the low-voltage delta becomes open-circuited. 

The effect, upon the distribution of the voltage, of a line ground 
on a grounded Y system, is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 5. 
The portion consumed by line resistance and reactance brings 
the potential of P to some point X' and the potential OX' is 
consumed in overcoming the resistance of the current path from 
the line ground P to neutral O. 
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The worst short circuit occurs when a dead ground happens 
on the line near transformer A , which causes a collapse of the 
short-circuited phase throughout the system, and a short-cir¬ 
cuit current only limited by transformer reactance. 

* Resistance in Neutral . To reduce the value of this short-circuit 
current, resistances arc* often inserted between the neutral point 
and ground. 

A resistance inserted in the neutral causes the neutral o to 
shift with respect to ground when a ground occurs on the line, or 
relatively speaking, the ground will shift along the line OX'. 
If resistance of ground is small compared to resistance at neutral 
the ground potential in Fig, 5 is X'. A dead ground on the line 
near the transformers causes the neutral to shift a value equal to 
rE 

•V , where r equals resistance of neutral and x equals 

Y + JX 

reactance of transformer. It is evident that an increase in 
potential stress on the remaining phases results. 

Assume a transformer with six per cent reactance, and resis¬ 
tance of neutral which will limit the current resulting from a dead 
ground to three times normal, that is, the resistances and react¬ 
ances together are equivalent to an impedance of 33 per cent. 
The reaetanee of neutral must, therefore, be V(33) 2 (C>) 2 = 32.5 
per cent, and the neutral shift will be equal to 3 X 32.5 = 97 
per r(‘iit . Evidently any resistance inserted in the neutral , if it is to 
limit currents to values appreciably less than those obtained when 
the neutral is dead grounded, must be capable of withstanding 
practically normal phase potential , Moreover, the purpose of 
grounding the neutral is destroyed, for a neutral shift of 75 per 
cent or more of the phase voltage means that the free lines have 
been raised to practically full line potential above ground. 

A neutral will therefore remain stable only when the IR drop 
produced across t he neutral resistance bv the short-circuit current 
is small compared with the lint* voltage. Practically all the volt¬ 
age must he consumed by the resistance of the ground and resist¬ 
ance of neutral in series. From this we can conclude that a 
neutral with resistance will hold the neutral fairly steady and pre¬ 
vent undue rises in potential , provided the line grounds do not 
occur with resistance (including line resistance to point of ground) 
less than ten times the resistance in the neutral. 

The ratings of the resistance inserted in the neutral for various 
limiting values of short--circuit current are given in Table V* 
These are worked out on the basis of transformer reactance 
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equal to six per cent, resistance one per cent, and on the assump¬ 
tion that the short-circuit current is limited only by the resistance 
in the neutral and the impedance of the transformers. 


Table V 


Short-circuit current 

Volts across neutral in per 
cent of transformer normal 
voltage 

Rating of kv-a. resistance in 
per cent of normal kv-a. of 
one phase 

. 

! 16.4 times normal 

0 

0 

12 

57 

644 

10 

70 

700 

5 

90 

450 

3 * 

94 

280 

2 * « 

98 

196 

1 * 

100 

100 

0.5 * 

100 

50 


The size of the resistance will also depend upon the length of time 
short circuit is maintained. For example, if the system is pro¬ 
tected by relays which disconnect the apparatus in two minutes, 
the resistance must be designed to dissipate the power given in 
the table for this period of time. 

Grounding the Neutral at Receiving End. In the preceding dis¬ 
cussion the neutral at the generating station was in every case 
considered grounded. However, when the neutral of the step- 
down transformers at the far end of the transmission line is 
grounded, and the neutral at the generating station isolated, a 
different condition exists. In this case, when one line near the 
step-down transformers becomes grounded, one phase is short- 
circuited thereby, and current flows as indicated by the arrows 
in Fig. 6. If the step-down transformers are small compared 
with the kilovolt-ampere capacity of the system to which they 
are connected, the line voltage is not appreciably affected by 
this short circuit, although the grounded line assumes ground 
potential. Line potential is therefore impressed across two 
phases, as indicated in a of Fig. 6, and the ungrounded lines 
assume a potential of practically line voltage above ground. 
The currents flowing are single-phase and produce in each phase 
a.reactance drop equal to ab, that is, phase voltage. 

If, on the other hand, the step-down transformers have a 
kilovolt-ampere rating comparable with the rating of the trans¬ 
formers at the generating station, the resulting short-circuit 
currents are severe enough to reduce the line potential at the 
step-down transformers very materially. On that account 
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they are not as liable to an increase in induced potentials and 
potential stresses from winding to ground. 

Complete protection, however, is not given in this case to the 
step-up transformers, for if a ground occurs near the generating 
station, the short-circuit currents must flow through the ground 
between the generating station and receiving end, in which case 
the voltage drop on the ground and in lines may be sufficient to 
limit the short-circuit currents, and therefore decrease the react¬ 
ance drop within the transformers. Under this condition, the 
terminals of the step-up transformers will assume a potential 
above ground equal to line voltage. 

A uto-Transformers. Wherever it is desired to interconnect 
two high-voltage systems of not very great voltage difference, 



as, for example, 1 ()(),()()() volts and ($0,000 volts, the use of Y- 
eonneeted auto-transformers is cheaper than transformers, be¬ 
cause a large saving is effected due to the fact that the rating is 
only a fraction of the power which the auto-transformer can 
transmit from one system to the other. Since reduction in rat¬ 
ing is only material when the connection is Y, a delta-connected 
auto-transformer is seldom used. But when the transformation 
ratio is three or more, the saving in the use of auto-transformers 
instead of transformers is too small to outweigh the disadvant¬ 
ages which their use entails. 

As auto-transformers are cheaper from the standpoint of 
first cost, it is of interest to investigate potential stresses at 
normal or fundamental frequency resulting from abnormal 
conditions, as line grounds, etc,, in order to determine their 
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reliability and therefore their eventual cost. These insulation 
stresses depend upon whether the system is isolated or grounded 
Y, and whether the neutral of the auto-transformer is grounded. 
There are four cases: 

Case I. System Isolated, Auto-Transformer Neutral 
Ungrounded (See Fig. 7) 

(a) A triple-frequency e.m.f. exists from line to neutral, 
increasing the induced potential stress from 20 to 50 per cent, 
depending upon the flux density in the iron. The insulation 
stress from winding to core is increased at the neutral, but not 
at the line ends of the winding. The presence of the triple¬ 
frequency voltage, therefore, is not serious, for although the 
average potential stress on the insulation is increased, the 
maximum stress is not affected. 



Fig. 7—System Isolated, Auto-Transformer Neutral Ungrounded 

(b) A ground at A" (Fig. 7) places the low-voltage lines B 
and C at a potential above ground approximately equal to 0.58 
high-voltage + 0.42 low-voltage. 

Thus, if the auto-transformer steps up from 60,000 volts 
to 100,000 volts, a solid ground existing on the highrvoltage 
line raises the potential of the low-voltage line to 81,000 volts 
aboveground. 

Case II. System Isolated, Auto-Transformer Neutral 
Grounded (Fig. 8) 

(a) The triple-frequency e.m.f. which is present as in Case 
I, is now exerted across the line insulation to ground. This is 
particularly dangerous if the auto-transformer is connected to 
systems having considerable electrostatic capacity. Electro¬ 
static capacity between lines and ground causes a charging 
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current in which the third harmonic is prominent, which reacts 
on the triple-frequency e.m.f., intensifying it. Potential peaks 
equal to three times normal* can easily be obtained in this way 
at ordinary densities, although at very low densities and at 
saturation densities, the danger is less. The charging current 
necessary to produce these voltages is not large. 


, Y'. 



PUi, S S VST KM ISOLATED, A t i i’O-T R ANSEORM KR NEUTRAL GROUNDED. 

* 

(b) A ground at *4 causes At 1 to collapse, Ah 1 and A are 
reduced to ground potential and the remaining phases receive 
open, delta excitation at 1.751 normal flux density. This is 
shown by the dotted, lines in Pig. K. B and ( arc placed at 
low-voltage potential above ground. 

(e) A ground at A* produces the same result as a ground at A . 



PlO, 9- • *'-i$YSTKMI (*#ROUNDED, AIITO-TrA. NSEORMEK NEUTRAL UNGROUNDED 

('ash 111. System Neutral Urounuhd, AuTo^TiovNSFoRMER 

N HUT HA!. 1 Si U. AT lit) (ShK Ft OS, d AND 10 ) 

(a) Tnpie frequency voltage present as in Case 1. Since 
the neutral is isolated, there is no danger of the triple-frequency 
voltage being intensified. 
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(b) A ground at A short-circuits one phase of the low-volt- 
age system. 

(c) A ground at X results in distortion of and increase in 
induced voltage in the auto-transformers, as- shown in Fig. 10. 
The low-voltage system does not receive an abnormal voltage 
or abnormal insulation stress. 



Fig. 10—System Grounded, Auto-Transformer Ungrounded, Show- 
ing Effect of Dead Ground Occurring on Line 


Case IV. System Neutral Grounded, Auto-Transformer 
Neutral Grounded (See Fig. 11) 

(a) Triple-frequency e.m.f. is much reduced because triple¬ 
frequency currents can flow through ground connections. The 



Fig. 11 System Grounded, Auto-Transformer Neutral Grounded. 

reduction in triple-frequency e.m.f. depends somewhat upon 
the resistance of the ground circuit. 

(b) A ground at A short-circuits one phase of the low- 
voltagejcircuit. 
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(c) A ground at A' short-circuits one phase of the auto- 
transformer and one phase, of the low-voltage circuit through 
the auto-transformer reactance. The potential of B and C 
cannot rise above normal values. 

In the above eases, single-phase auto-transformers were 
assumed, although the same results are obtained in three-phase 
shell type units. In the three-phase core type transformers, 
the triple-frequency e.m.f. is reduced to negligible proportions 
on account of the interlinked magnetic circuit. Moreover, 
in the case of a grounded neutral, when a ground occurs on the 
line, the interlinked magnetic circuit resists the collapse of one 
phase, by causing heavy currents to flow in all three phases. 
The value of this current depends upon the resistance of the 
ground, a dead ground in the majority of cases causing currents 
comparable to short-circuit currents. 

If the neutral of the system is grounded through a resistance 
to limit short-circuit currents, excessive currents are prevented 
when a ground occurs on the line. However, in .that case the 
neutral will remain stable only for high-resistance line grounds. 
If a dead ground occurs on the line, full phase voltage is impressed 
across the neutral resistance and potential stresses will exist 
similar to those occurring in isolated delta systems. In general, 
it. may he said that the grounded neutral, with a resistance to 
limit, the current flow, acts like a solidly grounded system as 
long as grounds of high resistance only occur on the line. When 
a dead ground occurs, the resulting potential stresses will be 
practically the same as if the system were operating ungrounded. 

It, should be borne in mind that the conditions in the majority 
of practical cases considerably depart from those cited here. 
For example, in the cast! shown by Fig. 7, the normal flux density 
may be so high that the magnetizing current required for 73 
per cent increase in voltage will be so great us to cause a line 
reactance drop sufficient to reduce considerably the voltages 
applied io the transformers. However, the diagram applies rigidly 
to all eases where the normal flux density is made low enough 
so that, when a ground occurs, the cores will not be super¬ 
saturated. Similarly, the conditions shown by Fig. 1.0 will not 
occur in practise on account of the excessive magnetizing cur- 

mils msultiiH*. . 

It is evident from the analysis of the four eases given above, 
that high-voltage auto transformers should not be generally used 
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without solidly grounding the neutrals. Grounding the neutral ne¬ 
cessitates the elimination of the triple-frequency e.m.f., which may 
be done either by using the three-phase core type structure or by 
having a Y-delta transformer with grounded neutral connected 
to the same system. The latter method, is, however, question¬ 
able, because the safety of the auto-transformer then depends 
upon proper operation of an¬ 
other piece of apparatus. 

If such precautions are 
taken, auto-transformers 
should operate successfully, 
although they still possess the 
objection that the high-volt¬ 
age and low-voltage systems 
are rigidly connected together 
by means of an electrical con¬ 
ductor, whereas a transformer 
connects the systems in a 
more flexible* manner, i.e., 
magnetically. Due to this, a 
disturbance occurring on one 
line is likely to be felt on the 
other, when auto-transformers 
are used. With tie-in trans¬ 
formers, operating on isolated 
systems, it is possible for 
grounds to occur on line with¬ 
out disturbing the operation 
or increasing the stresses on 
the other lines. 

The Third Harmonic in the Y Connection 
Due to the fact that the permeability of iron decreases as the 
flux density increases, the wave shape of magnetizing current in 
a transformer is different from the wave shape of the electro¬ 
motive force. When the impressed electromotive force is a 
sine wave, the magnetizing current shows a peak, which, when 
analyzed, resolves itself into a prominent third harmonic and 
higher harmonics of lesser values. 

In the 1 connection, third-harmonic currents and currents 
having frequencies multiples of the third cannot flow, on account 
ot the fact that these currents in the three phases would be in 
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phase 1 with each oilier, and to permit them to (low, a circuit must 
he provided at the neutral. 

Owing to the fact that the triple harmonic current necessary 
for sinusoidal excitation cannot flow in Y-connected transformers 
the resulting flux wave takes a flattened form, which, when ana¬ 
lyzed, resolves itself into the fundamental and a triple harmonic. 
The flux wave under this condition is shown in Pig. 13, and 

the corresponding voltages in¬ 



duced from line to neutral 
are given in Fig. 14. For 
average operating densities in 
Iransformers, th e tri ] >1 e-har- 
monie voltage is approxi¬ 
mately GO per cent of funda¬ 
mental voltage. 

When the neutral of the 
a.ut<^transformer is grounded, 
the triple harmonic together 
with the fundamental is im¬ 
pressed between line and 
ground across the capacity of 
the connected transmission 
1 i n e . A triple-frequency 
elntrging current flows into 
the line and through the 
auto-transformer windings. 
The phase angle of this cur¬ 
rent with reference to the 


Pms. 15, 1G Analysis ok 1 huu> fundamental magnetising cur- 
Harmonic Intknsihcatios in V shmvn pi K . 12. This 

Auto 1 kanmokmkks .... .. ,, .. 

trtple-lrequeney current; con¬ 
stitutes an additional magnetizing current; in the . auto- 
transformer, and a comparison with Fig. 1H shows Unit, it, is in 
phase will) tin* triple-frequency flux which was produced by the 
original sine wave magnetizing current , 'therefore the triple- 
frequency current acts to increase the t-riple-frequeney flux and a 
correspond it ly, intensification of triple voltage ensues. The 
increased triple-harmonic voltage results in a greater triple cur¬ 
rent, which causes a further increase in Ihix. 'Phis intensihea- 
liou'is only limited by the saturation of the transformer. Figs. 
lA ;ul (i i() show (lux and voltage waves in which the third har¬ 
monic has reached its maximum value, it is evident that under 
such conditions of operation the core loss of the transformers will 
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be about three times normal and the insulation stress about four 
times normal. 

Conclusions 

The following are the more important conclusions which may 
be drawn from this paper: 

First: Isolated systems are subject to greater insulation 
stresses than grounded systems. 

Second: In grounded systems, the average insulation factor 
of safety is greater than in isolated systems under similar condi¬ 
tions of operation. 

Third. In isolated systems, the stresses at lower frequencies 
under certain conditions, may reach values sufficientlv high to 
injure or destroy T the transformer and other apparatus connected 
to the system. 

Fourth: In an isolated system, a ground on the line is more 
likely to result in an arcing ground or intermittent arcs than in a 
grounded system. 

Fifth. A ground on the line in a solidly grounded system, 
reduces the potential of the system with respect to ground, 
whereas in the isolated system, a ground on the line increases the 
potential of the system with respect to ground. 

Sixth: A resistance inserted between neutral and ground to 
limit the value of short-circuit current increases thereby the in¬ 
sulation stresses resulting from line grounds. 

Seventh: If it is desired to limit the value of potential at 
fundamental frequency above ground of any part of the system to 
•57 per cent of line potential, it is necessary to solidly ground the 
neutrals at both receiving and generating ends of transmission lin e 
Eighth: If receiving transformers of relatively small kilovolt¬ 
ampere capacity are connected with grounded neutral to an other¬ 
wise isolated system, they are liable to severe short circuits, 
and the grounded neutral only partially protects the system 
from potential rises. 

Ninth: In Y-connected auto-transformers, it is dangerous to 
operate with isolated neutral except when the ratio of trans- 
formation is nearly unity. 

Tenth: In Y-connected auto-transformers, it is dangerous to 
operate with isolated neutral except when the entire system 

Eleventh: In Y-connected auto-transformers, it is dangerous 
o opera e wit grounded neutral unless the triple-harmonic volt¬ 
age e ween line and neutral is eliminated or kept negligibly small. 
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A STUDY OF SOME THREE-PHASE SYSTEMS 


BY CHARLES FORTKSCUB 


Abstract of Paper 

The star-star, delta-delta, delta-star and star-delta connec¬ 
tions are taken up in order and their individual peculiarities and 
characteristics, precautions that must be taken in operation to 
avoid trouble, and where and when the system may be grounded 
with best results, are discussed. 

The question of delta-delta, vs. delta-star is considered; 

(1) For moderate voltages the delta-delta system has the ad¬ 
vantage on aeeount of its greater flexibility. 

(2) For high volt,ages the delta-star connection is preferable, 
chiefly on aeeount of its greater strength and lower cost. There 
is a probabilit y t hat a delta-star bank of transformers will cause 
less disturbance in switching than one that is delta-delta con¬ 
nected, 

(2) There are much greater possibilities of development in 
! nuisformers designed for delta-star connection than for any other. 

(41 Past and present practise upholds the use of the delta- star 
connection in preference to the delta-delta for high-voltage trans¬ 
mission. 

I T IS proposed in this paper to study several eommon methods 
of connecting t ransformers for use on polyphase systems, with 
the view of displaying the advantages and disadvantages of each, 
showing under what conditions they may bo used to the best 
advantage. 

Sr a r - St ar Connections 

It is well known that on aeeount, of the shape of the hysteresis 
loop of transformer iron, the nun.f. required to produce a sine 
wave of induction in a magnetic circuit of uniform cross-section 
made of iron will not be of simple sine wave form, but will in¬ 
clude a third-harmonic wave; and vice versa, if the third harmonic 
Ik* absent from the rn.m.f. it will appear in the wave form of the 
induction. In the primary ofli star-connected group of trans¬ 
formers the sum of the three currents (lowing towards the neutral 
point must be aero; consequently, the third harmonics of the 
magnetising currents in each phase, being oi the same phase, are 
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suppressed and a third harmonic appears in the e.m.f. between the 
neutral and the supply mains. 

The presence of the third harmonic in the e.m.f. between the 
neutral and mains of the primary circuit does not materially af¬ 
fect the e.m.f. between lines in the secondary circuit, but a load 
cannot be taken off between the neutral point and lines because 
this e.m.f. is unstable, that is to say,, the neutral point will 
shift. The reason for this is evident and needs no explanation. 
If the neutral point of the secondary circuit be grounded, the 
secondary line terminals will have a third-harmonic pulsation 
to ground which may cause serious disturbances in neighboring 
telephone circuits. 

In single-phase transformers and three-phase shell-type 
transformers this third-harmonic component of the wave form 
may be entirely eliminated by using an interconnected star 
secondary winding; and if care be taken properly to inter¬ 
lace the windings, the neutral point will be stable and a 
load may be taken off the secondary circuit between the neutral 
and lines. 

If the neutral point of the primary winding be connected to the 
neutral point of the generator the secondary neutral point will 
be stable, and loads may be supplied between the neutral point 
and the lines; but, since the generator itself may have a third- 
harmonic component in the e.m.f. between neutral and terminals- 
it is not advisable to ground the neutral point of the secondary 
winding. If, however, the secondary winding be in intercon¬ 
nected star, the neutral point may be grounded without causing 
trouble. 

In three-phase transformers of the form of construction 
known as core-type, that is to say, transformers with interlinked 
magnetic circuits, this same interchange of m.m.f. takes place 
between the phases, so that each phase has part of the required 
m.m.f. supplied from the other two phases during a portion of the 
cycle. The sum of the three magnetic fluxes must be zero and 
therefore the sum of the three induced e.m.fs. must also be zero, 
and thus the neutral point is the centroid of the primary voltage 
triangle. In such transformers, due to the above-mentioned 
interchange of third-harmonic m.m.f., there exists a third-har¬ 
monic leakage field in the air external to the coils. The neutral 
point will be symmetrical, even with wide differences in the 
permeability of the cores, the required m.m.fs. for the three cores 
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being supplied in the proper relation by the three primary 
windings. The magnetizing currents in three-phase transformers 
of this type which are unsymmetrical have third-harmonic 
components, which are in three-phase relation and produce 
unlike waves in the three phases. 

If a load be taken off the secondary of a three-phase transformer 
of the type under discussion, a leakage field is set up in the coil 
spaces between the loaded phase and the other two, which is 
usually large. The regulation of such transformers for loads 
between the neutral and lines is not usually good. The condition 
is similar to the effect of loading one side of a single-phase core¬ 
type transformer connected for three-phase distribution which 
had not been designed with cross-connected secondary windings. 
Interconnection of the primary or secondary windings is one 
remedy for this trouble. 

If a three-phase transformer or group of single-phase trans¬ 
formers be intended to operate with the neutral of the primary 
connected to the neutral of the generator, the primary winding 
should not be interconnected, because thereby the impedance 
to the flow of the third-harmonic current set up by the third- 
harmonic component in the generator e.m.f. wave between 
neutral and terminals is rendered very small and these currents 
may be large enough to cause undue heating. 

In the straight star-connection with single-phase transformers, 
the voltage stress per turn on the windings is quite high on ac¬ 
count of the excessive peaking of the e.m.f. between neutral and 
lines. The core loss of the transformers is usually lower than 
for a sine wave e.m.f., even though the effective value of the neu¬ 
tral to line e.m.f. is more than 57 per cent of the e.m.f. between 
lines. Formerly it was considered a grave disadvantage of this con¬ 
nection that a short-circuited unit would cause 73 per cent increase 
in stress on the other two. It is not probable now that such a 
condition could exist without tripping the breakers, since this 
increase in voltage with the steel now used in transformers would 
result in a magnetizing current having an effective value several 
times the full-load value of current. 

'The advantage of the star-star connection of single-phase 
transformers is in its simplicity and low cost. It is not suitable 
for four-wire three-phase distribution, nor should it be operated 
with the neutral grounded. The transformers are subjected to 
an undue stress between layers and between coils on account of 
the distorted e.m.f. between neutral and lines. 
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If the neutral of the primary be connected to the neutral of a 
generator which has no third-harmonic component the connec¬ 
tion may be used for four-wire three-phase transmission with or 
without the neutral point grounded. 

If, on account of the desirability of grounding the neutral 
point, it is found necessary to interconnect the windings, the 
advantage of simplicity and low cost is lost, to a great extent. 

Three-phase transformers star-star-connected may be used 
with or without the neutral grounded, for three-phase three-wire 
transmission. Light loads may also be taken off between neutral 
and line. Interconnecting the low-tension winding does not 
involve much trouble, but it is simpler to connect this winding 
delta, which produces the same result in a simpler manner. 

Star-star-connected three-phase transformers have the same 
advantage as single-phase transformers connected in the same 
manner, and the stress to which the insulation is subjected may 
be reduced to a smaller value for a given voltage between terminals 
than with any other connection; this advantage, however, is of 
little consequence when the line e.m.f. is low. They have the 
additional advantage that the e.m.fs. between neutral and lines 
do not have a third harmonic. 

Delta-Delta Connection 

This connection is the most widely used of all three-phase 
connections, and is recommended for moderately high voltages 
on account of its extreme flexibility. 

The third harmonic and its multiples are eliminated in the 
terminal e.m.fs. of a symmetrical star-connected generator, and 
if the three delta-connected transformers are alike in design 
and magnetic characteristics they will be absent in the secondary 
e.m.fs. Differences in characteristics of the transformers are 
corrected in this connection by interchange of m.m.f. through 
the secondary windings. A marked dissymmetry in the bank of 
transformers may cause a third-harmonic component in three- 
phase relation to appear in the secondary e.m.f.s between lines; 
but the usual third-harmonic distortion characteristic of the 
secondary e.m.f. of single-phase transformers is not presejit in the 
e.m.f. between phases, due to the fact that the delta-delta con¬ 
nection affords a low impedance path to the flow of current set 
up by such a component, thereby automatically eliminating it. 
In three-phase transformers of the form known as core-type, the 
interlinking magnetic circuits of the three phases somewhat 
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modify the interactions between the three phases, but the dif¬ 
ferences in action from single-phase transformers connected in 
delta are trifling. 

The chief advantage of the delta-connected group of single¬ 
phase transformers lies in its flexibility. If one of the trans¬ 
formers in a group fails, the other two. are able to supply power 
at a diminished rating, the only change being the cutting out of 
the defective transformer, which may be done without inter¬ 
ference with the operation of the other two. 

The stresses to which the insulation is subjected are higher 
than in the star connection, and there is no means of grounding 
the neutral except through the intermediary of an interconnected 
star group of single-phase auto-transformers or a three-phase 
auto-transformer, or some such device, provided with a star 
connection. 

Star-Delta and Delta-Star Connection 

These methods of connecting transformers have been the sub¬ 
ject of a good deal of controversy, and have suffered through 
misapplication. It was pointed out that in the star-star connec¬ 
tion it was necessary to interconnect the primary winding to 
eliminate the distorting third harmonic and to obtain a stable 
neutral point; this is effected in the delta-star connection at a 
minimum cost, and with a maximum degree of stability of the neu¬ 
tral point. f It is in reality a more direct transformation than the 
delta-delta connection; since there can be no interchange of 
m.m.f. between phases, the secondary neutral to line e.m.f. is the 
same as that obtained with single-phase transformation and may 
contain a trace of third harmonic as in single-phase transformers 
due to the reactive drop of the exciting current. 

The three-phase core-type transformer with delta-star con¬ 
nection has a stable neutral point and also on account of the 
interlinked magnetic circuits the secondary neutral to line e.m.f. is 
absolutely free from third harmonic. The three-phase shell-type 
does not differ materially from three single-phase transformers. 

The star-delta connection has some very interesting peculiari¬ 
ties, lack of understanding of which has led to its improper use, 
resulting in troubles which have been considered as the fault 
of the connection, rather than of the individuals who misapplied 
it. In this connection the sum of the secondary induced e.m.fs. 
must be zero on account of the delta-connected secondar} 7 -, 
consequently the neutral point of the primary star connection 
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must be tin* cenlroid o* the primary e.m.lk triangle, exeept tor t hr 
slight distortions caused by the drop dm* to tin* exciting currents 
in the* windings, Ii lias already foil pointed out that a third- 
harmonic 1 component h* required in ? he man,!, wavr to produce 
a si no wavu ot indi.un ion. ip \ heivimv, i he primary is star- 
connected, from what soimv is tin . t hinl-hurmouic utmi ,i, sip. 
plied? Tin* answer is f hal if b supplied toeueh phase as required 
by tin* other two through the vtonl.irv deltamouneried winding 
so that then* exists a circulating t !nrd harmonic magnetising 
current in the delta of transfWmers connected in this manner 
which is equal in magnitude and time phase in the equivalent 
component in the normal single-phase *ceoitdar\ exciting enrrent 
of the transformers. The effect of differences i n the magnetic 1 
characteristics ot (runs! uniters so connected is to cause slight 
dissyatieiry in the seeoudury e.m.L waves between lines, which is 
due to third harmonic component ; in three phase relation which 
appear in these e.m.fs, 

H the neutral oi a rUar-doltun'otmcctcd bank of transformers 
be connected to that oi the generator supplving the transforun*r 
the* Jesuit will be a >hoi r-eireuif,>«o far as the fhird harmonic*com 
ponenl ot t he genera tor bet ween ueutralundhTmiunbiset meerned, 
Uu* flow o! third-harmonic current being limited only by tin* ini 
pedanee ol t he* t mustorti tors, and very sen *>us healing may* result, 
botli to the* generator and to the transformer. Since the neutral 
of the transformer is stable t here is no net essit \ for conned i tig it to 
that of the generator, and if it is desired to ground the primary 
system this may be* done most advantageous!v by grounding 
the neutral point of the* bank of transformers. 

"Hut rleitu-star-eotmeeied three phase transfonner, or bank of 
transformers, is suitable for three.phase transmission and dis¬ 
tribution with both three and tour wire*. A |*»ad taken off b 
tweem neutral and line* will cause tin* neutral to .shift only an 
amount equal to the impedance drop of i he transformer supplying 
the loaded phase. In four wire three phase systems, where the 
cun.f. is stepped up through delta Uar transformers, and three 
phase power is supplied t h rough Mar del la step-down transformers, 
the latter, if their neutral be connected in the neutral, nerve as 
balancers lor loads taken off between neutral wires and lines, 
Hg* I will suffice to explain this action of the* star deltioeomteeled 
bank of transformers, A small bank of star-delin-ronnerted 
transformers in tin- neighborhood of u lioavv liuhahuired load 
taken oil between neutral and lines at. the end of a long feeder, 
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is, on account of this characteristic, liable to be overloaded if its 
neutral be connected to the neutral wire. 

An interesting peculiarity of these connections is that when 
the wave form of applied e.m.f. is not a sine wave,, a peaking 
harmonic in the e.m.f. across the lines will produce a flattening 
harmonic in the e.m.f. between neutral and lines, and vice 
versa, although the effective values will be in the ratio of 1 to 
Vs, as for a sine wave; as a consequence the core loss of a three- 
phase star-delta-connected transformer may have different 
values when measured on the star side and delta side, when the 
form factor of the impressed wave differs from that of a sine 
wave. 

The star-delta and delta-star connection has all the advan¬ 
tages of the star-star connections without their grave .disadvan¬ 
tages; as pointed out before, when the e.m.f. is low, there is no 


c i. 



Fig. 1—Illustrating the Regulating Effect of a Star-Delta- 
Connected Group of Transformers on a Three-Phase 
Four-Wire System. 

inherent advantage in the star connection; actually there may 
be decided disadvantages. There is no advantage in supply¬ 
ing a single-phase load from the neutral point of a generator, 

' on the contrary the single-phase output of a three-phase generator 
is greatest when the power is supplied from two terminals. 
The delta-star connection permits of this and therefore in¬ 
creases the unbalanced capacity of the whole system. Con¬ 
sequently, even should it be possible to entirely eliminate the 
third harmonic from the e.m.f. wave between the neutral and 
terminals of a generator, the star-star connection is hopelessly 
out of the r unnin g when it has to compete with the delta-star 
connection. In three-phase transformers the delta-star con¬ 
nection is the most economical way of obtaining good regula¬ 
tion between neutral wire and lines in a three-phase four-wire 
system. 
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Discussion of Delta-Delta and Delta-Star Systems 

In the following part of this paper the discussion will be con¬ 
fined to the last two systems of three-phase connections; the 
proper field for each will be pointed out and the reason given 
for the selection. 

For three-phase transmission at moderate voltages, say up 
to 33,000 volts, the advantage lies with the delta-delta con¬ 
nection for single-phase transformers, on account of its greater 
flexibility and because the failure of one unit in a bank inter¬ 
rupts service for only the short length of time required to cut 
out the defective unit, operation being continued with the trans¬ 
formers connected in V at a reduced rating. 

For three-phase four-wire distribution the delta-star and 
star-delta-connected transformers are most suitable. It may 
not be out of place here to sound a note of warning in connec¬ 
tion with supplying single-phase service from three-phase 
sources grounded or ungrounded. In a single-phase trans¬ 
former connected to a three-phase system, the secondary wind¬ 
ing has a potential determined by the mean potential of its 
primary winding and the relative capacity between primary 
and secondary and between secondary and ground. An un¬ 
grounded secondary winding which is disconnected from its 
wiring may have quite a high potential due to this effect. A 
preferable way of supplying house lighting from a three-phase 
line would be by means of a three-phase step down transformer 
or bank of single-phase transformers having secondaries con¬ 
nected in star-delta or interlinked six-phase, then if the supply 
circuit were grounded at the neutral point, the secondary cir¬ 
cuit could be operated with safety ungrounded. The practise 
of running single-phase feeders from a three-phase supply to 
outlying districts for the purpose of supplying lighting service 
is bad in so far as when the secondaries are grounded it is liable 
to interfere with telephone service. 

Turning our attention now to three-phase transmission at 
voltages above 44,000 volts, the problem of insulating begins 
to assume importance. Figs. 2 and 3 are potential diagrams 
ot delta-delta step-up and step-down transformers and delta- 
star step-up and star-delta step-down transformers. The 
point 0, the centroid of the potential triangle, is at zero poten¬ 
tial; the potential of any portion of the winding of any phase 
is given by the distance of the equivalent point on the potential 
diagram from the centroid. The e.m.fs. and instantaneous 
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potentials are given by the projection of the points ABC, 
a b c on a given line passing through O, the triangle ABC, it 
being considered as rotating about 0 so as to make one complete 
revolution per cycle. Comparing these two potential diagrams, 
it will be apparent that the high-tension winding of the delta- 
star transformer is subject to lower average stress than that 
of the delta-delta, varying in the first connection from 0 to 
57.7 per cent of the line e.m.f, and in the second connection 
from 28.8 per cent to 57.7 per cent of the line e.m.f. 

The tendency of any connection to give trouble during 
switching will probably depend largely on the amount of po¬ 
tential energy stored in the system under normal operating 
conditions. The high-tension windings of the transformers 


A 



Pig. 2—Potential Diagram of 
I >klta- Delta Connected 
Bank of Transformers, Nor¬ 
mal Operation. 


A 



Fig. :j Potential Diagram of 
Delta-Y or Y-Delta Con¬ 
nected Bank of Transform¬ 
ers, Normal Operation. 


in both connections will have about the same capacity to ground, 
the tendency being for higher values in the transformers for 
the delta-delta connection. If v be the effective value of the 
e.m.f. between lines, the maximum amount of energy stored 
in the dielectric will be in the east 1 of the delta-delta connection 

/ * T T*I, 

for each transformer —jr—, and in the case of the delta-stai 

connection it will be —for each transtorniei, the value C 

being the total capacity of the. high-tension winding of each 
transformer to ground. 

It follows in consequence that there will probably be fewer 
disturbances caused in a transmission system when a star- 
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a.- 
and 

itfiling*; in tin* star- 
*r than in the 


delta, dank is switched un and ofT tin* circuit than when a. th 
dcita 1 tank nf tlu- same capacity is switched n U and off 
therolore the iusulaiinn stresses due in 
fU'ila fomiiviiuii will he cunvspunditiyl 
licit a -della ci iiinct'i ion. 

I’hc same relations hold true for any euuditions that m;tv 
arise in operation which causes the breakers to open, such as a 
•” r “ 1in< i "" l!| e Site, short. circuits between phases, etc, ( n 
c\cry ease the ciieryv stum! in the tlielectric is less j'< » r j|,e star- 
della■•cuiineeie.l ymup iltau fur the delta drltu-emmerh-d yn.up"' 

1'he dangers arising from switehiuy ttre caused nut su ‘ n ,ueh 
hy the rapid interruption of inrye currents (for as a matter of 
lael tin- rate of diminution at the instant, nf interruption is am 
very much greater than it' the breaker remained dosed), as 
berause, alter the current has ceased, the potential energy in 
the two systems, that is. the diseonneeted bank of transformers 
and transmission line, become, ehanyed into kinetic eneryy, 
sent,IS up usei 11alions in the two systems which produce dif- 
icrcncc;. o! potential at the disconnect in;* point,, suilieietil to 
cause them to arc over. These abrupt ehauy.es in condition 
■; H !l i’ " Ilu ; r 1 ram;; of oseillation which are superimposed on the 
lirsl, result my in abnormal arc. on the insulation of thetruns- 
I* mti'Utn. 

When the line is disturbed bv liyhtniny, the capacity of the 
transformers will have little to do with the severity of the 
disturbance. The eharye due to a thunder cloud, when re¬ 
leased. set-, up waves which on strikiny the transformer.-; cause 
a ln>-h st re.su lot ween adjacent t urns oft hew mdinys, , ,« r i ieularl v 
those near the terminals. A 1,-,,-ye capacity between adiaeenf 
1urm Wl “ ivu ^ u * rvthu^ till* aeverity of th rw stn*s‘U‘s, In tlw 
star ltiylt tension wit,ditty the larye wide conductors' tend to 
larye values ol capacity between adjacent turns, which is the 
condition required for n-duciuy tin- ire ,m~„ 

The delta star yronpiny. has the advantaye iron, an tusu- 
at.on standpoint even if the neutral point is not y,-minded. 
With a yrmmded neutral point the in,illation stress is still 
luithii '*'hui<1, .m advantaye which cannot be obtained with 
the delt,-i delta system without auxiliary star delta transformers. 

he mechanical stresses due to short circuit, will be the same 
'">■ '-'-IT system-, but delta hiyl, vollaye wiudinys are nut so 
well adapted to withstand mechanical shock as the stauncher 
windings lor star emineetiou. It may therefore be stated that, 
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with equal mechanical support, the delta high-voltage winding 
will be mechanically weaker than the corresponding star winding. 

Considering the two systems from the point of view of cost, 
let the cost of winding the coils he considered first of all. The 
coils .used in all power transformers of large capacity are dis- 
coidal, sometimes termed pancake coils, and consist of .spirally 
wound flat copper ribbon conductors insulated with sleeves 
or strips of mieanite or other insulating material. To enable 
the workman to produce a sorvieable coil the conductor must 
he large enough to hold down the sleeves or layers of insulating 
materials, otherwise the coil will be “mushy”.* However 
carefully a “ mushy ” (‘oil may be damped up and treated it 
ean. never be as strong mechanically as one more solidly con¬ 
structed of heavier conductor. More care is therefore involved 
in winding such coils, in their preparation for treatment and in 
their handling after treatment, during assembly. The cost, per 
turn per coil is therefore, higher, as is also the cost ot: treatment- 
ami handling per coil. There are 73 per cent more turns in a 
complete delta winding than in a star winding, and an equiv¬ 
alent larger number of coils. The cost oi the complete winding 
will therefore be considerably more for the delta than lor the 
star system. 

In assembling, each coil has its own individual insulation; 
each lead must, be tied to its proper position. The coils in a 
group must be placed in position one by one during assembly 
and the connections soldered. There are therefore more opera¬ 
tions in the assembly of a delta winding than in that oi a stai 
winding and the coils have to be handled with more can*, i he 
cost of assembly will therefore be higher for the delta-connected 
than for the star-connected transformers. 

Since the conductor to he insulated is smaller in the trans¬ 
formers of tin* delta group than im those of the star group, 
the insulation will occupy relatively more* space in the former 
than in the latter, with the result that the dimensions of the 
transformers for della connection will be larger and require 
more active material than those for the star connection. 

A transformer designed for delta-star connection is less costly 
to manufacture than one designed for delta-delta connection# 
The high-tension wiring of a group of star-connected trans¬ 
formers is simpler than that for one of delta-connected units, 
which is no inconsiderable advantage with high transmission 
voltages. 
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Possibilities of Development 
The above discussion applies to present standard practise. 
Considered from the point of view of future development, the 
advantage is all with the delta-star and star-delta connections. 
Thus, for example, the worst condition of stress in the -trans¬ 
formers arises when one line becomes grounded. Figs. 4 and 
5 are the potential diagrams for such a condition. The delta 
group has a maximum stress varying from line voltage to 87.7 
per cent of the line voltage; in the star group the maximum 
stress varies from line voltage down to 57.7 per cent of the line 
voltage. If full advantage be taken of this difference, the trans¬ 
former for star connection will be lowered still further in cost. 

Vlith the advantage afforded by grounding the system at 


A 



C 


Fig. 4—Potential Diagram of 
Delta-Delta Connected 
Bank of Transformers— 
One Line Grounded. 


a 



Fig. 5—Potential Diagram of 
Delta-Y or Y-Delta Con¬ 
nected Bank of Transform¬ 
ers One Dine Grounded. 


the neutral point, the star-connected group may be manufac¬ 
tured at a very much lower cost than the delta-connected group. 

■ s improvement m methods of switching will 'enable the 
manufacturer to take further advantage of the lower stress to 
which the star-connected group is subjected under operating 
conditions, considerable development may therefore be expected 
m this direction in the future. P 


fAST and Present Practise 

In view of the fact that the largest and most successful power 
ransmissions m America are operated with delta-star step-up 

them toite a St !?~ d °, Wn transformer s, ^d that several among 
them, together with a large number of smaller power companies 


Step-down Trans, 
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have been in operation for a considerable length of time, it 
seems somewhat superfluous to bring up arguments in support 
of this method of connecting transformers. Following is a 
list of power transmissions using transformers star-connected 
on the high-tension side which have been in operation for a 
considerable length of time.. 


Ontario Power Company.66,000 volts. 

Southern Power Co.. .100 000 a 


Ontario Hydroelectric Power Company. 110,000 u 

The table on p. 765 gives a list of power companies transmitting 
at 70,000 volts and above; 22 out of 37 of these use transformers 
which are star-connected on the high-tension side. One of the most 
recent is the large power development of the Mississippi River 
Power Co., the Keokuk development transmitting power at 
110,000 volts. Perhaps the most notable of recent power de¬ 
velopments is that of the Pacific Light and Power Company, 
transmitting at 150,000 volts, which employs the delta-star 
connection. 

It will be evident from this table that the advantages of the 
delta-star connection are recognized by a large number of 
engineers; but it should be used universally for transmission 
voltages above 66,000 volts instead of in a little more than 50 
per cent of the cases as the table indicates. 

Conclusions 

For transmission voltages below 44,000 volts, either trans¬ 
formers with star or delta-connected high-tension windings 
may be used; the delta connection has a slight advantage due 
to its greater flexibility. For transmission voltages above 
44,000 volts, transformers with star-connected high-tension 
windings should be used. 

This conclusion is upheld by sound reason and also because 
it has been tried out successfully on some of the largest trans¬ 
missions in the world, several of which have been operating 
successfully for a number of years. 
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experience of the pacific gas and ELECTRIC CO. 
WITH THE GROUNDED NEUTRAL 


by J. P. JOBBYMAN, P. M. DOWNING AND F. G. BAUM 


Abstract of Paper 

The paper |^ivt*s an outline of the distributing system of the 
Pacific (ins arid Electric Company of California which operates- 
at UO kv., the transformers being Y-eonnectud, with the neutrals 
solidly grounded. The company considers the grounded neutral 
system has a. number of important advantages with regard to the 
transformers, the transmission lines, and operation. 

The fewer turns of larger capacity of the Y-connected trans¬ 
formers and the fixed lower average voltage to ground greatly 
increase their reliability. 

The maximum voltage on the line insulators with the grounded 
neutral is never more t han 57,7 per cent of the line voltage, and 
it is possible to maintain polyphase service at a substation on a 
branch line wit h only t wo wires in ease one wire should be cut out. 

This cannot be done on a delta system unless one phase of the 
system be grounded, which is very undesirable. 

With a grounded neutral, a wire down is instantly detected and 
power must, be shut oiT, In a delta-eonneeted system an 
arcing ground is often billowed by surges which break down the in¬ 
sulation at id her points, the cause of this disturbance being the 
oscillatory character of the are. In the grounded Y system no 
such disturbances occur, as the frequency of an are to ground is 
the same as t hat of the system and any damage is confined to the 
point of failure. 

It is also believed that operation with the grounded neutral 
causes less disturbance in telephone and telegraph lines than 
would be the ease in delt a.-connected lines. 

T flli PACIFIC c#as and Electric Company operates a 
very extensive BO cycle transmission network in Central 
California, Tin* BO kv. system comprises about 1200 miles 
(2027 km.) of threephase circuit. It is supplied directly by 
nine hydroelectric plants having an installed generator capacity 
of (J7,310 kw, and three steam plants having an installed turbo- 
generator capacity of 08,000 kw, in addition there* arc* 14,300 
kw, of steam engine--driven generators in the company's steam 
plants which are held in reserve. The 100-kv, system which has 
just been put into operation has one hydroelectric generating 
station of 25,000 kw. rapacity and 100.5 miles (170 km.) of 
circuit. The entire output is fed info the BO-kv. system tlnough 
one substation. 
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For the purpose of the receipt or delivery of power the 60-kv. 
system is connected as follows: at Chico to the 60-kv. system 
of the Northern California Power Company; at Santa Rosa with 
the 60-kv. system of the Snow Mountain Water and Power Com¬ 
pany; at a point near Folsom with the 60-kv. system of the West¬ 
ern States Gas and Electric Company; and at Oakland, through 
transformers, with the 100-kv. system of the Great Western 
Power Company. 

These connections very considerably increase the length of 
circuit and total generator capacity connected to the 60-kv. 
system. The entire 60-kv. and the 100-kv. systems are usually 
operated in parallel. 

The transformers at all the company’s own generating stations 
and at all important substations have their high-tension windings 
Y-connected with the neutral solidly grounded. The low-tension 
windings of the generating station transformers are nearly all 
delta-connected as are also about half of the substation trans¬ 
formers. The remaining substation transformers have both 
windings Y-connected with solidly grounded neutrals. In most 
of the substations where the low-tension windings are delta- 
connected, a switch is provided between the high-tension neutral 
and the ground, which is normally kept open. This avoids the 
short-circuiting of one transformer in case of a ground on the 
transmission system and prevents the substation being cutoff 
from the system by the opening of the protective devices on the 
high-tension side of the transformers. There are over 225,000 
kw. of 60-kv. transformer capacity in the company’s own generat¬ 
ing plants and substations. 

The Northern California Power Company, the Snow Mountain 
Water and Power Company and the Western States Gas and 
Electee Company operate their transformers Y-conneeted with 
the neutrals solidly grounded. The connection with, the Great 
Western Power Company is through transformers connected 
delta to delta. This method of connection is not theoretically 
correct where power is to be fed from the delta-connected trans¬ 
formers into the grounded Y. system, because a ground on one 
wire of the line connecting the delta-connected source of supply 
wnth the grounded Y system will impress 173 per cent of normal 
voltage across the high-tension windings of two of the trans- 
fonners m the grounded Y banks. The resulting disturbance 
m the low-tension circuits is very severe. Our experience proves 
conclusively that this method of connection is not desirable 
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At all generating stations, and at all important junction points 
and substations, the 60-kv. lines are controlled by oil switches. 
The lines are switched out under any condition of load or short 
circuit as occasion demands. The lines are also switched on at 
full voltage. We have operated in this manner for over 10 years 
and have never had any failures of transformers or of line in¬ 
sulation which could be attributed to this method of operation. 

We consider that the grounded-neutral system as compared 
with the delta system affords the following important advantages: 

1. With Regard to Transformers'. Transformers are wound for 
only 57.7 per cent of the voltage required in the delta system. 
The average voltage to the neutral from all points of the windings 
is 50 per cent of the voltage from line to neutral; that of a delta 
bank is 69 per cent. The product of the turns times the average 
voltage to neutral in the Y-connected bank is 41.8 per cent of 
that in the delta-connected bank. The windings have 173 per 
cent the current capacity of the windings of a delta transformer. 

In addition there is only one line terminal per single-phase 
transformer, wiring for a spare unit is much simpler and the high- 
tension windings may be used as auto-transformers in supplying 
small amounts of power to lower-voltage circuits. 

The connection between the Pacific Gas and Electric Com¬ 
pany’s 100-kv. system and the 60-kv. system is made with auto¬ 
transformers connected grounded Y. We believe this to be the 
simplest, most reliable and most efficient connection that can be 
made between two such systems. 

Our transformers have given so little trouble that we have not 
had much occasion to try to maintain service with only two 
transformers. - We have had no difficulty, however, in carrying 
loads up to 2000 or 3000 kw. with two transformers. 

Our experience confirms our belief that the fewer turns of greater 
current capacity and the fixed lower average voltage to ground 
of the transformers greatly increase their reliability. 

2. With Regard to Transmission Lines: The maximum voltage 
on the line insulators is fixed and is never more than 57.7 per cent 
of the line voltage. Ten years ago the pin type insulator was 
the only type obtainable and the low fixed maximum voltage of 
the grounded neutral system has unquestionably been of great 
assistance in securing the best service from this type of insulator. 

It is possible to maintain polyphase service at 'a substation 
on a branch line with only two wires in the event one wire should 
be cut out. This cannot be done on a delta system unless one 
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phase of 1 ho whole system 1« grounded. an.! I hi k v ,. rv un . 

desirable. 

8. With Rt\v,ur<i la 0(>rrntinn; With the neutral wounded, a 
wire down is instantly detected and power nut a be immediately 
cut off. This is exceedingly important where mam of the cir¬ 
cuits run through thieklv settled district |j,a nun h as ,,rat*. 
tieally all our important loads are reached In two lines ;uv 
on a loop, service is not snore than momentarily interrupted hv a 
failure at one point. 

A line of any length mar be charged at full volt aye without 
shifting the static neutral. It is imp.., .able to a jj ( 

oi a circuit at exactly the same instant. In a delta system the 
first phase closed will increase the capacity to ground of that 
phase of the system and thereby draw the static neutral toward 
that, phase. The second phase arts m miilur manner and the 
statie neutral does not return to the renter of the delta until the 
three phases are dosed. This sudden shifting of the statie neutral 
is the cause of an unnecessary strain on the insulation of the 
system. We know of failures from this came on delta connected 
systems. 

. f''”>ully, and most important of all. is the fact that tu extensive 
high-voltaye tlelta eomiectcd sy Ictus a ground e; often followed 
bv a disturbance of such power that breakdowns of insulation 
at other points take place. Such a disturbance yen,Tally ,v 
suits in serious damage to apparatus and service. The cause of 
this type of disturbance is found in the oscillatory character of 
the arc which takes place from a delta-connected system to 
ground, together with a large amount of current which will How in 
such an are if the system is extensive. In the event of aground 
on a delta-connected system, the charging current. which is a 
function of the voltage from wire t„ neutral, will be increased 
because the neutral is shifted from the renter of the delta t„ „„<• 
corner. This increase will 1,,- about 78 per cent The current 
flowing in the arc to ground may be nearly cpml to the increased 
charging current, and this on ,,ur <M)-kv. system would amount to 
about 100 amperes, The circuit containing the arc. hue re* 
actance and capacity from line tu ground tends i„ oscillate, 
tu t an os« i atiug ate is very likely to set up disturbances of 
'" Kh !" W «T especially whet, there is anv such current 100 
amperes involved, We Itave seen evidence that .Ill'll a dislur 
autre,may cause high voltage t,, ground on the wire on which 
there is an arcing ground. Tins fart would pmbablv cause the 
'peratton of an arcing ground suppressor to be very unreliable. 




THi<: GkoUNDiin MlWTkAL 


Certain (list nets in which we oiwratc occasionally have heavy 
to K s which are earned in from the Pacific Ocean by the pZ 

7 ZT y Wlm,S * H has ,w " ™ experience in these 
districts that lines on pin insulators have given better service 

when operated grounded Y at 60 kv. than when operated delta- 
connected tor a much lower line voltage. It seems probable 
that the leakage oyer the insulators in foggy weather was suffi¬ 
cient to set up oscillatory disturbances which caused more trouble 
than has the higher but more stable line voltage. 

We have found that the grounded Y system is entirely free 
irom sue , disturbances as these. The frequency of an arc to 
ground is that of the system. Any damage is confined entirely 

U) ilu ; ol The short-circuit currents have not 

caused any damage t,<> generator or transformer windings. Due 
to the distribution of the sources of power, any given point on the 
system will have a good nuiny miles ofline between it and several 
ol the generating plants, lienee it is doubtful in many cases 
i more current, would flow in a short circuit to ground than would 
flow to ground ii the system were delta-connected. The drop 
■over the lines from the more remote generating plants to a point 
at winch a ground may take place, serves to prevent the voltage 
at points remove, 1 front the trouble from dropping to zero, and 
there tore the service is not .seriously interfered with except in the 
vicinity oi the trouble. 

We believe that the operation of our system with the neutral 
grounded causes less disturbance in the circuits of our neighbors, 
t in* telephone and telegraph companies, than would he the ease 
if we operated delta-connected. 

Briefly, the induction in parallel telephone or telegraph cir¬ 
cuits is caused principally by any unbalanced currents in the 
phases of the high-tension circuits, that is, currents returning 
through tlte ground, and by the presence of voltage to ground on 
Uu ‘ Im ‘* '•‘"■•luetors. The lust cause is by far the most important, 
because the unbalanced currents during normal operation may be 
kept very small, while the voltage to ground is always high. A 
ground on the grounded Y system will not cause much, if any, 
more current unbalanced than will a ground on a delta-con¬ 
nected system. The unbalanced current is at normal frequency 
on the grounded- Y system instead of at a very much higher 
frequency us is usual on the delta-connected system, hence the 
parallel circuits are not atleetcd so unfavorably. It is our ex¬ 
perience that even a considerable amount of unbalanced current, at 
tin* normal (50-eyele frequency has little noticeable effect on 
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parallel telephone circuits. The unbalance will be immediately 
removed from the grounded-Y system in all cases, whereas a 
delta-connected system may occasionally be operated a short time 
with a ground before a final shut-down takes place. The defi¬ 
nite limit on the voltage to ground is of very great advantage 
to the parallel circuit. 

Conclusion 

The operation of our high-tension network with the grounded 
neutral has been entirely satisfactory. We do not believe that 
we could give as good service, with as high a degree of safety to 
the public, with any other system. 
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jSCUSSION ON u I Ni'UKNl'Ii OF TRANSFORM ER CONNECTIONS 

on Operation” (Brume), “A Study of Some Three- 
Phase Systems” (Portesc'uk), and “Experience of the 

PACIFIC OaS & I£LKCTRU: Co. WITH THE GROUNDED 

Neutral (Jolly man, Downing and Baum), Pittsfield, 
Mass., May 29, 1914. 

Guido Semenza (by letter): Italy is one of the countries of 
.rfope which has largely developed the electric transmission of 
>wer from hydroelectric installations. In fact there are in 
My, the area of which is about double that of the State of 
t*\v \ ork, more than 2100 hydroelectric* power houses, nearly 
[ of them provided with transmission and distribution lines. 
It may be of some interest to you to know the general opinion 
this country on the problem under discussion. 

'Die writer, recently questioned the engineers of several 
'tlian plants in order to have their opinion: The power of these 
unis varies from a few thousand kilowatts to 40,000 kw M 
ill transmission by overhead lines at voltages varying from 
1)0 to K8,000 volts and by underground lines up to 25,000 
ills. 

First", concerning overhead high-tension transmission: 
a. The great majority of the* systems are delta-connected, 
nsequently insulated from the ground. 

In A tew are Y connected with a spark gap (horn-arrester) 
tween the neutral points and the ground. 
t\ A lew have a real grounded neutral point across a resistance 
some kind. 

<1, Only t wo to my knowledge have the neutral point grounded 
ihout resistance, ( which 1 will call a short ground). 

Second. (Mneerning underground high-tension lines: No 
■hem of this kind is known with grounded neutral, either 
th or without resistances. 

Third, Concerning low-tension distributions: All sorts of 
rungements an* to be found, insulated delta, grounded Y, 
if”win* three-phase with grounded neutral, etc. 

It must be noted that the first three-phase transmission 
■tuts constructed in Italy were planned with delta insulated 
i meet ion, and their operation having proved satisfactory from 
e beginning, the same arrangement has been generally adopted 
over the country. 

Only later, in some installations in which a number of dis¬ 
tances were noticed, as a trial, the neutral was grounded 
th in tin* power house and at some extreme point of the dis- 
bulion; in some eases the practise proved to be good, as some 
the disturbances wen* eliminated, while in other instances 
■* remedy had u contrary effect. 

For instance, on the Hubiaeo-Roma line, where current is gener¬ 
al directly by alternators at 33,(X)0 volts, the maker of the alter- 
tors imposed a grounded neutral; but the moment an insulator 
s punctured the gradient of tension was so steep that it was 
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dangerous to walk about m the power house, the current passing 
through the ground not being always sufficient to trip the 
circuit-breaker. . 

In a general wav, very serious disturbances weie caused in 
telephone and telegraph circuits. . ‘ . 

Among the large systems, only that of the Societa Conti per 
Imprese & Elettriche has a short-grounded neutral of 50,000- 
and 25,000-volt overhead lines. This is one of the systems which 
is improved with the grounding; but a long period of disturbances 
on telephone lines was experienced. At last it was found that . 
the principal cause of these was the third harmonic, due to over¬ 
saturated transformer. 

The plant of the Municipality of Milan at 60,000 volts has 
the neutral point grounded through a water jet discharger. 

The operation is good, but on both these systems interruptions 
of service are more frequent when compared with other analo¬ 
gous plants' delta-connected. 

Nearly all the other large systems are delta-connected, thus 
insulated from the ground. I recall the Milan Edison Company 
(15,000 volts), the Societa del Cellina (30,000 volts), the Societa 
Adamello ( 72,000 volts), the Societa Meridonale di Elettricita 
(88,000 voits), the Societa Dinamo (50,000 volts), the Societa 
imprese Elettriche Roma (60,000 volts), and many others. 

Being personally in favor of the insulated delta arrangement, 

I will summarize here the reasons which are generally given in 
favor of this solution in my country: _ ■ 

1. With good circuit-breakers, a ground on line will always 
result in an interruption of the line. Although keeping a 
a line in service, with a ground on it, is not very frequent, it 
has sometimes occurred without giving any trouble. 

2. The grounding through a resistance is an immediate solution 
which presents the disadvantages of both insulated and grounded 
systems. In fact, the disadvantage of the insulated system is 
said to be that full delta tension is put on an insulator when a 
line is grounded; but the resistance, grounded neutral, when the 
accidental ground has a low resistance, so that the current is 
high, can give such a drop on a neutral connection that the ten¬ 
sion on the insulators may rise quite near to the full delta value. 

3. Ground connection is never a sure device. Moreover, a 
ground is effective only locally, but not at any distance. There¬ 
fore, only one ground in a large system is not considered suffi¬ 
cient. 

4. Short-grounded neutrals are apt to disturb all low-current 
circuits. (Telegraph, telephone, signaling). 

5. The practise in Italy is to over-insulate lines. It is con¬ 
sidered that money spent in using larger insulators is w T ell spent. 
So the advantage of grounded neutral in cheapening the cost 
of lines is not of great value here. 

6. One of the most serious disturbances on long-distance 
transmissions is the traveling surges caused by atmospheric 
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influence. It is not yet demonstrated that the grounded 
neutral has any beneficial influence on the accidents caused by 
such disturbances. 

7, It is said that a neutral grounded prevents the accumula¬ 
tion of static charges. In many Italian systems this accumula¬ 
tion is prevented by water jet dischargers, acting on the busbars 
or on the line wires. 

Concluding, 1 do not set' many reasons for supporting the 
grounding of a, neutral point, while I see many advantages in 
not. doing it. 1 am persuaded that by using good insulation and 
good terminal protection, the insulated system affords all 
conditions for good, and regular operation. 

F. F. Brand: With reference to one of the points Mr. Semenza 
mentions, t hat is, that wit h the grounded Y connections, serious 
disturbance was found to occur in telephone and telegraph lines, 
I would slate that this disturbance can be considered to he due 
to two causes one is current, and one is voltage interference. 
Current interference can only occur where the current flowing in 
the lines is in t he same direction in all the lines at the same in¬ 
stant, that is t.o say, there must be a current returning through 
the earth. In order to gel, a return current through the earth, 
it, is necessary t hat, t hem should be unbalanced currents in the 
line, nr a triple harmonic current (lowing through the earth. 

In hum>| h.• it is e<mmu n i jmtetise t<> use Y- Y‘■connected trans¬ 
formers. if the i nmsfomiers are shell-typo construction, there 
will bo a t riple harmonic current (lowing in the lines and a triple- 
harmonic ret urn current flowing through t he neutral, at the same 
instant, but. if these machines are three-phase core-type there will 
be no appreciable tlow of current to the neutral, title to the fact 
that there is practically no triple-harmonic voltage between line 
and neutral in I lie core t ype transformer. 

With reference to the interference with telephone lines, and 
other voltage disturbance, there can be no great difference 
in the Y and delta connections. 

W. W. Lewis: There are in North America, according to a 
statement issued recently by the Kltslrual World , (issue* of 
April 25, 1914), 35 transmission systems operating at 70,000 
volts and over, and in the remainder of the world If) such 
systems. The following tabulation shows the division of these 


systems into V and 

delta: 


Not 


Groumle 


V 

1 Mia 

given 

Total 

neutral 

North America........ 

Remainder of 

Ml 

14 

2 " 

ar» 

18 

the world. 

ID 

0 

a 

19 

ty 


29 

20 


54 

24 


From the above it will be seen that of the forty-nine systems 
on which data are given, 29, or about 00 per cent, are Y con¬ 
nected, ami 24, or about 50 per cent, have grounded neutral. 
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In North America, however, practically all the Y-connected 
systems are grounded, and about 55 per cent of the total number 
of systems. 

These figures show a remarkably close division of opinion 
among operating engineers as to the relative merits of grounded 
Y and isolated delta, with the preponderance slightly in favor 
of the grounded Y in North America, at least. The following 
tabulation show T s the number of systems started up each year, 
beginning with 1901, when the first one was put into operation: 


Year 

Numt 

1901 

1 

1906 

2 

1907 

1 

1908 

0 

1909 

3 

1910 

8 

1911 

5 

1912 

6 

1913 

7 

1914 

13 

1915 

5 

51 

Not given 

3 

54 


It will be noted that only four of these systems were installed 
prior to 1909. Counting the years 1914 and 1915, when some 
of the systems will be put into operation, practically the total 
development of high-tension transmission has taken place in 
about seven years. It is small wonder, then, that opinion should 
be divided as to the best method of connection, and that prac¬ 
tical operating men are solving the problem by the method of 
experiment, which is after all the only conclusive method. 

In the present discussion the writer has selected a half-dozen 
typical systems, three of which are connected isolated-delta 
and three grounded Y, and will briefly discuss certain points in 
their operating experience. 

First. Great Western Power Company. (Isolated Delta). 

This system is the only one of importance operating isolated 
delta in the State of California. It runs from Big Bend to 
Oakland, and is about 154 miles long. At no point is the altitude 
over 500 feet. 

The operating voltage is 100,000 volts. Operation was begun 
in 1909. rhere are two circuits on the same towers, the con¬ 
ductors being arranged vertically. There is one overhead ground 
wire at the middle of the towers. 

Lightning is very infrequent (about twice a year) and n.o 
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trouble is caused by it. Short-circuits and arcing grounds 
cause some trouble (about once in two or three months). Arcing 
grounds destn>y the tele] >hone communication, break down 
insulators, and frequently burn off the line wire. Short circuits 
also necessitate shutting down the system. 

At Oakland, the Omit Western system is connected by delta- 
delta transformers to the grounded-Y system of the ‘ Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company. Some of the disturbances*originating 
on the latter system, no doubt, are felt on the former system. 

Second . Colorado Power Company. (Isolated Delta). 

This system consists of two parts, the Shoshone-Denver line, 
one hundred and fifty-three miles long, and the Boulder-Denver 
line, twenty-eight miles long. The two lines are capable of 
being tied together at the Denver substation. The operating- 
voltage is 100,000 volts. The system has been in operation 
since 1909. The t ransformers at all points are delta-connected 
on the high side, except at Boulder, where they are isolated-Y. 
The conductors are placed horizontally. There is one ground 
wire at the middle of the towers. 

The Shoshone- Denver line runs over some of the roughest 
country in the United States, and at one place reaches an altitude 
of 13,500 feet . Lightning' is severe at certain times of the year, 
and wind velocities of 150 miles per hour are at times recorded. 

An analysis of the disturbances of this system in 1912 shows 
*12 per rent due to wind, 30 per cent due to lightning, and the 
balance due to construction failures, extraordinary causes and 
unknown causes. 

The greatest part of the trouble is due to short circuits, 
caused by wires swinging together during wind storms, and by 
arcing grounds, due to the lines swinging against, the towers or 
ground wire, A shutdown usually results from either a short 
circuit or an arcing ground. 

It has been found impossible to operate the long Shoshone- 
Denver line with one conductor dead grounded, due to the in¬ 
crease in corona loss and charging current. 

The short Boulder- Denver line, however, has been operated 
for hours with a dead ground on one line. 

However, a ground on the line, either arcing or dead, interferes 
with telephone oommumealinn, and this usually necessitates a 
shutdown. 

Third . A n Snhle Electric Company. (Isolated Delta). 

The main line of this system operates at 140,000 volts, and 
extends from Au Sable lo Owosso, in eastern Michigan, a dis¬ 
tance of about 100 miles. The system consists of a single 
circuit, the conductors being arranged two on one side and one 
on the other side of t he tower. There is no ground wire. Opera¬ 
tion was begun in 1912. 

The lightning is very severe. The country is open and the 
lines ure much exposed. Praetieully all the storms which cause 
interruption of service occur during the season from May to 
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September. Lightning causes simultaneous arc-overs from 
two or three lines to ground over insulators or bushings, thus 
resulting in phase short circuits.. 

' Fourth . Sierra & San Francisco Power Co. (Grounded Y ): 

This system is located in California, in much the same kind 
of territory as the Great Western Power Company system. 
The line extends from Stanislaus to San Francisco, a distance 
of about 135 miles. The operating voltage is 104,000, the 
maximum altitude about 1000 feet. Operation was begun in 
1910. The system consists of two circuits on the same towers, 
conductors arranged vertically, no ground wire. The two lines 
are connected in parallel on the low-voltage side. The neutrals 
on both ends of the line are dead grounded. 

Short circuits by leaky insulators, large birds, etc., occur on 
an average of about once a month. 

Short circuits are usually taken care of by separating the 
lines on the low-voltage side and cutting out the affected line. 
Grounds rarely develop into short circuits between phases, 
but the line wire or the insulators usually burn off. There is 
practically no lightning trouble on this system. 

Fifth. Yadkin River Power Co. (<Grounded Y). 

This system is situated in North Carolina, and the main line 
runs from Blewett’s Falls to Method, a distance of about 90 
miles. The operating voltage is about 100,000 volts. 

There are two circuits on steel towers, the conductors in a 
vertical plane, one ground w T ire at the middle of the towers. 
The neutral is dead grounded at the generating end only. 

Lightning is extremely severe for several months in the year. 
Operation of the system was commenced in 1912, with isolated 
neutral; but this was changed after about a year to grounded 
neutral. 

Grounds and short circuits are frequent. A device has been 
used to reduce trouble from short circuits. This consists of 
a relay in the neutral, which, when operated by ground current, 
throw's a large resistance in series with the field of the generator 
exciter, thus momentarily reducing the voltage and allowing 
the short circuit to die out. 

Sixth. Pennsylvania Water 8c Power Co. {Grounded F). 

This system is grounded through a resistance. The power 
is generated on the Susquehanna River, in southern Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and transmitted at 70,000 volts to Baltimore, a distance 
of about 40 miles. There are two sets of towers, with two cir¬ 
cuits per tower; conductors arranged vertically; one ground 
wire per tower. Operation was begun in 1910. 

The lightning is severe in this district and short-circuits due 
to insulators flashing over are frequent. Interruptions have 
been greatly reduced by a device which short-circuits the line 
at the station through a fuse, thus allowing the arc over the 
insulator to become extinguished. This device is supplemented 
by another consisting of series line relays, which act on the 
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generator held, o|uming it momentarily and then closing it, 
the whole ael ion taking place so rapidly that synchronous 
apparatus does not gel. out of step. With the assistance of these 
auxiliary devices, operation is said to be very satisfactory. 

('onfluxions, it will be seen from the above that neither the 
isolated-delta nor grounded Y systems are free from trouble. 

The amount of trouble is governed largely by location, climate 
anti mechanical details of line construction. 

Two arguments which arc frequently used in favor of the 
isolated delta system are proved in practise to be fallacious: 

hirst, that only voltage troubles need be expected. On the 
Oolonido and An Sable systems phase short-circuits are numer¬ 
ous. 

Second. Thai a delta system can operate continuously in 
rase of a dead ground on one line. This is only true for very 

short lines, as on long lines the charging current-.due to the 

increased eapaeity and vttit age 1 >ecornes excessive, likewise 
the corona loss. The telephone system is also invariably dis¬ 
turbed, so on this account operation usually must be discon¬ 
tinued. 1 

On i 1 h* other hand, the Tort wireuit troubles on the grounded 
y system an* very severe, and some auxiliary short-circuiting 
and held destroying devices art* almost essential to render satis¬ 
factory operation. 

As far as operation is concerned, it- seems that both systems 
have their advantages and defects, and that in selecting a 
svstem, the location and climatic conditions should be carefully 
considered. 

V. ML Montsinger: About a year and a halt ago, Dr. 
Steimnetz and Mr. Iluvinli suggested to Mr. Hlumc and my¬ 
self an investigation of the effect of electrostatic capacity and 
react a,net* on third harmonies in Y mito-transtonncrs. 





1 - 1 ,, I | u K.iium MU SlO- l< I! Hi < i I'.M'.K A mu \M> TiiASM OIIMSK.s KOU 
M VMM. I IIIIUI II M.MIIMI \ III | M.l Tl'Sts. AltlniWs SHOW I )l UKCTION 

Hi' Tuifi.i, 1 ‘iu ui im v Vm i • 

Sunu- test:, wrtv made mi small transformers eonuecU'd* as 
shown in Kin* I t * * di'icrniinr to wh.it extent lit© t.i lplc voIUiji 
was iiicmiM’tl l.v rlrrtnw.talir rapacity supplied from condensers 
ntnmrU'd arms:, tlir Irj-s of tlu* secondary windings. The 
1 ran .formers v\em excited fmm a \ -connected generator <>f 
several times I lie Mini *.! tin* , ;i jit urn of the transformers. 

A rather peculiar phenomenon was fuund to take place, that 
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is, when the condensers were connected, the triple voltage, at 
a certain value of the core density, suddenly rose, almost in 
a straight line, to a value slightly over 200 per cent of the funda¬ 
mental; but on increasing the core density, the triple voltage 
decreased almost as suddenly to approximately its normal value, 
corresponding to that particular density without capacity. 
This same phenomenon occurred also when the condensers were 
placed across the opening in the delta. 

By connecting the transformers as shown in Fig. 1, we were 
able to differentiate the triple voltage from the^fundamental 
and other higher harmonics, not multiples of the third, and to 



per sq.in. 


nZ'J n CuRVE ® ShoWIXG Triple-Frequency Volts Observed Across 
DeltTleT’ ^ ITH AND WlTH0UT Condensers Connected Across 


voltage. 116 the third harmonics in P er cent of the fundamental 

5-lfv g a 2 ct°;;i? e f SU h S of tests recentl y conducted with three 
?ondensem N/u ' connected with and without 

sketch in tip d excited by a 3 kw. generator as shown by the 
s mch m the upper part of the diagram. 

The g cmidensers^fr| Sa f 4 i l ^: tranSf0 f lle f S and generator connections. 

* » w ^ ^ case, however, were connected in a-n 

the n c“nd?nsTrs “hftlX ^ ddta ’ a .£ dthe volta S e read across 

densers draw only a ^ ^ ^ 
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For the case as given in Fig. 2, the condensers draw a com¬ 
plex current which is composed of the fundamental and of the 
triple frequency. The same condition would be true if the con¬ 
densers were connected between the neutral point to the lines 
of the V on the excited side of the transformer, which case 
represents the conditions existing with a transmission line of 
an isolated system connected to Y auto-transformers with the 
neutral point grounded. 

The indications are that if we have the right conditions exist¬ 
ing, that is, if the electrostatic capacity of a transmission line 
is of the proper value, and if the flux density of the transformers 



Kiti, a Craves SiiuwiMi TiomohhuwHU.NTY Volts Ohskrvkd Across 
i h»j*,n I Hj, i \Vnii AMI Without ('onolnshrs Connkctkd 

is at the point to allow Urird-harmonic intensification, ^ there 
mav be severe line disturbances which would cause strains on 
the Hut* and t ran stunner insulation* 

With these transformers, excited by the small generator, as 
shown in logs. 2 anti !$, an increase or a decrease in the eleetro- 
static capacity gave a smaller intensification, or peak value, of 
the triple-frequency volts, while with the larger generator, with 
practically •the same transformers, the indications were that 
with a larger condenser capacity, the peak values would have 
been still larger, but on account‘of the condensers being of Low 
voltage, and arcing over* higher values could not be recorded. 
However, since the iron in transformers is generally worked 
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not far below the saturation point, the third-harmonic potential 
peaks can never exceed,- to any great extent, three times 
normal potential. 

Fig. 4 shows the results of tests made under the same con¬ 
ditions as those given in Fig. 3, except that a 150-kv-a. instead 
ot a 3-kv-a. generator was used, and that 0.6 mf. instead of 
u._ mi. capacity was connected across the opening in the delta 
It will be noted that with the larger condenser capacity the 
maximum triple-frequency intensification occurs at a lower core 
density and that after the first rise and fall, a second and third 
rise occur At these peaks, after the first, a marked humming 
sound m the transformers indicated that the frequency was 



/50 Kw. Gen. 


" 0.6 mf. 

. Capacity 


(3) S Kv-a Single-phase fra ns. 



o 20 —40--60-'- mm 1 ion 

CORE DENSITY-KILO LINES per** 
sq.in. r 

Op < t’v 4 n CUEVE w SH ° WING Triple - Pr equency Volts Observed Across 
D elta ’ With and Without Condensers Connected 

when'dSSTiS"’ FW fcfe 

simflar voltage 

lo-kv-a. core type transformer. g tor a ±hr ee-phase, 

o^e^-fSScy volls'rf fa 01 0f ^trostatic capacity 
former. Although ?fLTv th 7 ree -Phase core-type trans- 

rnougn a fairly large condenser capacity was placed 
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across the delta legs and across the opening in the delta, prac¬ 
tically no increase was obtained in the third-harmonic, volts. 

Incidentally, I might mention here that this method of con¬ 
necting three single-phase transformers was first proposed, I 



Pie. 5 Curves Showing Tkii*i,k-Fukqukncy Volts in Opened, and 
Amperes in Closed Delta ok Turkic 5-Kv-a. Single-Phase Trans- 

KORMKRS AND OE ONE 15-Kv-A. TnttKK-PliASK CORK-TYPE TRANSFORMER 



CORE DENSITY KILOVOLTS 
per sq. in. 

PifL 0 .Curves Showing Effect of Electrostatic Capacity on 

Triple Voltage of TiiRKEddfAsK 1 5-Kv-a. Oork-Typk Transformers 
Connected Y* Delta, Excited by U>0*Kv«a. Cenerator. 1.0 mf. 
Capacity Across Opening in Delta, and Across Ea< u Delta Leg 

believe, by Mr. Hpinelli, an Italian engineer, for transforming 
from three-phase to single-phase triple-f requeucy power under 
balanced conditions, by placing a load across the opening m 
the della. 
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The results of tests made with three single-phase transformers 
°P er ^fi n S a t a flux density of 97 kilolines per sq. in., are shown in 
Fig. 7. The conditions were perfectly balanced, but 'the disadvan¬ 
tages found were: first, that the transformer efficiency was com¬ 
paratively low; second, that the power factor was very poor, and 
third, that there was practically no voltage regulation what¬ 
ever. The maximum efficiency of output divided by input 
was about SO per cent, while that of the output divided by the 
transformer rating was only about 17 per cent. The maximum 
power factor was about 0.27. However, Mr. Taylor, an English 
engineer,* proposes a means of improving the regulation although 
the efficiency and power factor are still low. 



Fig. 7— Curves Showing Voltage Regulation for Leading, Lag¬ 
ging and Non-Inductive Loads Across Open Delta of Three 
o-Kv-a. Single-Phase Y-Delta-Connected Transformers, Operating 
at a Core Density of 97 Kilolines 


The following illustrations show the shapes of the current 
and voltage waves at different points on these curves 

Fig. 8 was taken at a density of 65 kilolines, and shows the 
waves of the voltage across the opening in the delta and across 
the hnes of the Y side. No condensers were connected. 

Fig. 9 shows the voltage across the leg of the delta and 
across the opening m the delta with condensers across the delta 
legs. Density 100 kilolines. 

Figs. 10 and 11 show the voltage across the leg of the delta 
and amperes m the exciting lines. Densities 110 and 140 kilolines 

• EC-} 2 s ^. ows ^age across the leg of the delta and amperes 
m exciting lines. Density 62 kilolines. 1 

„T g ‘ TTr 3 v °l ta go across the opening in the delta and 
across delta leg. Density 62 kilolines. 

(In order to show these points of intensified triple fre- 
qnency, there were set up in t he hall the three 5-kv-a. trans- 
*See London Electrician , May 8, 1914. ~ “ — 
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formers and the 3-kw. generator and motor used in obtaining 
these curves. It was arranged that the shadow of the needle 
of the voltmeter, reading the volts across the opening in the delta, 
was thrown on the screen as it moved. The variations of the 
triple-frequency volts, as the flux density was increased and de¬ 
creased, were shown: first, without the condensers; second, 
with the condensers across the delta legs, and third, with the 
condensers across the opening in the delta). 

C. M. Davis: Does the maximum point shift up or down as 
the different capacities are placed across the opening in the delta? 

V. M. Montsinger: . This is the maximum point that I could 
obtain with this apparatus. If I added more condensers, the 
point would be lower and if I added less condensers, it would 
be still lower. 

C. M. Davis: Does resonance, or something like that, affect 
it? 

V. M. Montsinger: I do not think that it is a case of res¬ 
onance. 

C. M. Davis: If it were resonance, you would get that high 
peak occurring. at different flux densities, would you not? 

V. M. Montsinger: In some cases it does begin to rise again 
if we go to a still higher density, but in this case, it does not 
rise again; but with the larger generator, it does. 

C. M. Davis: My point is that if it is a case of resonance, 
inserting a different capacity across the opening of the delta 
would cause .the maximum peak to occur at different flux den¬ 
sities. For instance, instead of the maximum peak occurring 
at about 60 kilolines, with another condenser, it might occur 
at 40 kilolines and with still another condenser, it might occur 
at 70 kilolines. 

V. M. Montsinger: As pointed out before, and as was shown 
in Figs. 3 and 4, it occurs at different flux densities for different 
capacities across the opening in the delta; the greater the ca¬ 
pacity , the lower the density at wdiich the maximum peak takes 
place. 

L.F.Blume: The particular density at which the peak will oc¬ 
cur depends on the electrostatic capacity, and the condition of 
saturation of the iron. If more capacity had been inserted, 
the peak would have, occurred at a lower density. The reason 
the amount of intensification increases as the density increases, 
is the fact that the iron is operated at a higher degree of satura¬ 
tion, making the third-harmonic charging current less effective 
in increasing, the third-harmonic voltage. I think that the 
phenomenon is not one of resonance, because a critical value 
of electrostatic capacity and reactance is not required to obtain 
the result. It is more analogous to the rise in voltage which 
takes place in a generator when delivering a leading wattless 
load. The third harmonic can be considered as being generated 
in the windings of the ■ transformer on account of the variable 
permeability of the iron, which, when connected to a leading 
wattless load, is increased thereby. 
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H. S. Osborne: Several references have been made to the 
inductive interference caused in telephone circuits by the 
operation of parallel high-tension power circuits. In the 'paper 
by Messrs. Jollyman, Downing and Baum, the view is expressed 
that their grounded star-connected system causes less distur¬ 
bance in telephone circuits than it would if connected in any 
other way. It should be noted that this remark is evidently 
given as a statement of personal opinion and not as a conclusion 
which has been established. 

Much trouble has been caused in telephone circuits by power 
circuits, both of the grounded star and of the delta-connected 
type. There are all over the country, particularly in the State 
of California, many telephone toll circuits, llu* serviceability of 
which is in large measure' destroyed because of inductive inter¬ 
ference from high-tension lines with grounded neutrals, under nor¬ 
mal operating conditions. At times of abnormal conditions on 
power circuits, parallel telephone toll lines or telegraph lines 
are put out of service by the operation or the destruction of the 
protective apparatus, and sometimes by the destruction also 
of cables or of central office apparatus. It is doubtful whether 
a sufficient number of comparative observations have been made 
of; the disturbance from delta-connected and from grounded star- 
connected power systems under conditions which are otherwise 
the same, to make possible a thud conclusion regarding the rela¬ 
tive severity of the electric disturbances from these two types of 
power circuit when both are so constructed arid operated as to 
minimize the interference. Taking into consideration, however, 
the character of the disturbances, the experience of the telephone 
companies throughout^ the country would not incline them to 
support the authors view, but rather the contrary conclusion. 

An attempt has been made to compare the inherent features 
of delta and grounded-star connections in so far as their inductive 
effects are concerned. In comparing flic relative induct ive effects 
from different systems, if, should be remembered that if the 
systems were perfectly balanced, that is, if the vector sum of 
the voltages between the line wires and ground were zero, and 
current in the ground were zero, flu* inductive effects from 
different three-phase systems would be similar. In consider* 
mg the different systems, the comparison should, therefore, be 
made of the unbalanced components ol voltage and current. 
A delta-star-connected system with the neutral point n<in- 
grounded would have an electrical balance similar to that of 
a delta-delta-eonnected non-grounded system. The comparison 
has, therefore, been made between tile relative inductive ef¬ 
fects due to the unbalances which occur in the delta-delta sys¬ 
tem and the delta-star system with grounded neutral. 

This comparison is summarized in a table which is given 
below as a part of the record of this discussion. In brief’ the 
comparison indicates that under abnormal conditions, either 
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the delta-delta, 01 the delta-star grounded. system will make 
entirely inoperative telephone circuits which'are severely ex¬ 
posed to them. The relative magnitude of tin* inductive ef¬ 
fects under these circumstances depends largely on conditions. 
Under conditions of norma,1 operation with balanced loads, 
the unbalances in t he della, system may be reduced to a mini¬ 
mum. The unbalances in the grounded system may be re¬ 
stricted to the third harmonic and its multiples, and these may 
he of relatively small magnitude. With unbalanced loads, the 
inductive balance of the delta system remains good, but. the 
inductive effects from the grounded system become severe. 

In view, of this analvsiiwmd of the experience of the telephone 
companies, the presumption seems to be against the grounded 
systems It. is believed, however, that, no one is at present; in 
a position to make an authoritative statement regarding the 
relative inductive effects inherent, in grounded and non-grminded 
systems. As lar as I am aware no thorough study has been made 
of the relative possibilities of reducing interference from these 
two types o! systems, Unless adequate measures are taken 
to minimize the inductive effects, the disturbances from systems 
of either type may be very damaging, as the telephone companies 
ran abundantly testify. 

With the rapid increase in the networks both of telephone 
and high tension power circuits, it, is becoming increasingly 
difficult to keep t he two classes oj circuits adequately separated*. 
It is, therefore, becoming more and more important that power 
circuits be e*ms!meter! and operated in such a way as to mini™ 
mixe Use disturbances which they cause in parallel telephone 
and telegraph circuits, If it should be found on thorough 
investigation that the inductive effects from grounded and non 
grounded systems are substantially different in amount when 
each is provided with all the precautionary measures which 
are practicable and reaaonabl*% then this consideration should 
he given its full weight in determining which type of tnueo 
former connection should he employed. 

Com woo son of Mfjow !Ui,j \ \snDi;tu Stak (Vkounimcm CTnniwtions 
kok Tiikki-. ■i , if w bow i u Transmission t jueeirs i imu tm-; Point of 
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lines in direct metallic connection 
to the line under consideration. 
Voltages to ground will he bal¬ 
anced provided entire system is 
so transposed as to equalize ca¬ 
pacities between line wires and 
ground, and provided system is 
without leaks. 

Under these conditions no cur¬ 
rent will flow in the ground except 
a very small charging current be¬ 
tween adjacent transposed sec¬ 
tions. 


Unbalanced Loads: 

Voltage unbalance to ground is 
caused by differences in imped¬ 
ance drop in the different phases. 
'Phis effect small. 

Currents in ground limited to 
unbalanced charging current. 
This effect small. 


(b) Abnormal Condition of Oper¬ 
ation. 

One Wire Open: 

Makes power system inopera¬ 
tive, Causes severely unbalanced 
voltages and severe interference 
in telephone circuits. 


One Wire Grounded, 

Not always discovered by pow¬ 
er company. Voltages unbalance 
ed throughout entire system with 
c( i rresp on d i ngl y so vert * d i slu r! > 
aneos in telephone systems. There 
is a danger of high-frequency 
oscillations due to an arcing 
ground, although there is no re¬ 
cord of trouble experienced by 
the telephone companies winch 
has been definitely traced to this 
specific cause. In a great many 
oases tin* voltage unbalance with 
one wire grounded without the 
occurrence of an arc is of itself 
sufficient to render parallel tele¬ 
phone circuits inoperative. 


circulate in delta windings. A 
sufficient amount flows through 
neutral connection and ground to 
provide e.m.f. for circulating 
currents. Currents flowing in 
ground may therefore be small 
but may cause dist urbance in tele¬ 
phone circuits because of exquisite 
sen si ti veness ot tele} > hone aj >para- 
tus to currents of frequencies of 
the third and higher harmonics 
of btbeycle systems. These har¬ 
monies arc not essential to the 
operation of the power system, 
and means can possibly be*found 
to prevent their flow through 
ground. 

Unbalanced Loads . 

Voltage unbalance to ground is 
caused by differences in imped¬ 
ance drop in the different, phases. 
This effect is small. 

t'unynt unbalance equivalent 
to difference in load currents 
flows through neutral and ground. 
A small current, causes relatively 
very severe inductive effects be¬ 
cause locus of current in ground 
is far below surface and because 
current contains harmonies in 
addition to fundamental. 

(h) Abnormal Condition of Opera¬ 
tion, 

One Wire Often ; 

Not always immediately dis¬ 
covered by power company, 
The total load current carried by 
the two conductors which remain 
in service ret,urns through ground. 
Disturbances in telephone cir¬ 
cuits very Severe. 

One Wire Grounded: 

Makes power system inopera¬ 
tive. Heavy current flowing 
through fault, supplied front many 
lines in an iut.er«connect<‘d sys¬ 
tem gives very revere and wide¬ 
spread disturbances in parallel 
telephone circuits 
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F. E. Haskell: Is tlie inductive disturbance chiefly electro¬ 
static or electr..magnetic; Mint is, to wliat extent will each kind 
occur? 

H. S. Osborne: 1 be question is asked whether inductive 

disturbance is ehieilv electrostatic nr elect romagTKHie, The 
relative i 111 }h* i Imieo n|. these 1 two elleets depends very largely 
indeed on the conditions of individual eases. Note should be 
made, however, of a marked difference in the ease with which 
the zone ut serious elect, nistatie and electromagnet ic effects can 
be limited. 

I be |west ixv near t he power w ires ol e< mdueling or partially 
conducting bodies, such as overhead grounded wires or the earth, 
is mueh nioi*c effective in restricting the electrostatic field than 
in limiting tin* eleetromuguelio field. This difference arises 
partly from the tact that relati\ h* 1 y small charging currents 
are sufficient to largely iulluenee the eleetro,static' field and 
relatively la rye circulating currents arc necessary to considerably 
limit the electromagnet ic Held, i n balanced current from the 
power circuit flowing in the ground does not behave as though 
the ground were* a ported conductor, but distributes itself very 
widely and cause:. c< x responding!) 4 widespread inductive ef¬ 
fects. (lenendlv, telephone and telegraph circuits have not. 
been subjected to i even,* electrostatic disturbances, provided 
they are more than 2U0 or 300 ft. away from the disturbing 
circuit. Severe electromagnetic disturbances have, lxwvever, 
beim experienced at considerably greater distances from the 
power circuits. An extreme ease of electromagnetic induction 
is represented bv tlx New Haven Kailroad, which caused serious 
electromagnetic induction in telephone «irettifs about live miles 
from the disturbing circuits. 

C. O. Maillmnc: Them is one point the speaker might have 
emphasised. ITte Hint, 1 fntn elector*! at ic action iiiv due to the 
combined died , ot the line, whereas the electromagnetic of- 
feels are due to * intent passing through the Hue. That was 
clearly shown in tlx case of the very high potential iranstnis:.inn 
system in Michigan, a system employing over 140,000 volts, 
where t he eleett'o .tatic induction in a telephone line situated 
at considerable distance from tin* power line wa.s quilt* marked. 
That is clear from t.la fad that we know* Hint electrostatic in¬ 
duction depends upon I he potential of the line, whereas electro¬ 
magnet x induction depends noon the magnet ic field, which is 
it sell a hux lion of live enrrent flowing through the line. The 
matter is ol great interest, and i hope then* will be discussion 
on it, 

E. E. F. Creighton In regard to t he relative value of elec¬ 
trostatic and elec!mmagnetic induction dieds, it scents to me 
the electromagnetic died from power circuits p* and always 
will be a greater menace to telephone 1 itviv and mi) 5 other parallel 
lines. The electrostatic can he taken care of in nianv ways 
that. arc pract icable. but the dedromagnetie seems to use suds 
a. depth of fix* cart Ip and forms such a large loop in conjunction 
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with the telephone line, that it makes it impossible to screen il 
in any way. 

Some tests were made some time ago where the distance 
between the lines was 30 feet they were on opposite sides of 
the roadway. The power line was grounded at the further end 
and the current was returned through the earth where there 
were salt marshes and consequently where one would expect 
the current to flow through the highly conducting surface. 
The values of induction between, these t wo circuits were measured 
and from these measurements calculations were made of the 
equivalent loop of the primary and secondary, considering 
them simply as a transformer with one turn on the primary 
and one on the secondary. The equivalent loop pave a. depth 
to the center of the current in the earth of 2b<) feet below the 
surface, consequently, although the wires were only 30 feel 
above the surface, one must consider the equivalent return 
circuit as at a great depth, and the possibility of screening the 
electromagnetic induction between these la,rye loops of circuit 
seems almost hopeless. 

John B. Taylor: It is a source of considerable gratification 
to me to see the trend of these papers on the matter of trans¬ 
former connections V versus delta, because, while 1 am not 
prepared to say I always favor the Y connection, 1 have 
had occasion in past years to recommend Y connections when 
I found myself in a minority. Just now it looks as though the 
pendulum is swinging t he other way, mid it may be well to put 
in a word of caution lest the pendulum swing too far. 

This question of Y and delta connection is not ever hi be 
settled by argument, or ever to be finally settled, because both 
arrangements have a,dwantages, and the conditions under which 
they are used have been and will he variable, so that for a given 
system the advantages might lie with one connection or the 
other, in the future the same as they have in the past, 

I would like to say that there is always a lot of confusion in 
discussing this point, which confusion has not been altogether 
absent in this discussion tin’s morning; in other words, Y com 
auction does not inherently mean grounded neutral. You 
can keep just as clear from the grounded neutral with the Y 
connection as you can with delta connection, so if xmt prefer 
to build your transformers with mu; or both parts/connected 
iii star, because of safe requirements, do not let. the bugaboo 
of the currents in the earth keep you from doing it . There may 
be an advantage in Lying to the earth at one or more {Hants, 
but if it seem desirable to keep clear of the earth, that need 
not be the ^controlling factor in the connection of the {runs- 
lot met. bins point always seems to be in evidence in a, disc tun 
sion of this subject and accounts U >r much of t he dkasission 
being altogether at cross purposes. 

Mr. Blame draws some conclusions in bin paper, and 1 am 
able to agree with all of these except the seventh, in which lie 
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says, *‘it is necessary. to solidly ground the neutrals at both 
receiving and generating ends uf transmission lines/" In my 
opinion tin* word T«nih M is open to exception. In general, 
the objections which may arise from grounding the neutral 
result from grounding at more than one point. Many of the 
advantages of the grounded neutral are perfectly well secured 
with the shade ground, and many of the disadvantages are 
thereby avoided. Speaking in very general terms, 1 am 
inclined, with extra high voltage work, to favor V connections 
with the neutral grounded at one point only, and that is at the 
general mg station. t he ease of Ute Pacific Has & Electric 
Company is peculiar in that it has an extensive network, and 
there is no one generating sl at inti as the logical point for 
grounding. 

Mr. Forteseue refers to tin* possibilities of taking full advan¬ 
tage in saving insulation material with the Y connection. The 
transformer designed with the minimum amount of material to 
go on a Y-eonnected system, with grounded neutral, might have 
practically no insulation at one end. and full line insulation at 
the other end of tin* winding. With this form of construction it 
would not be possible to innk<* the tisual fact*irv test of two or 
more t inter, high potent ial for a minute, Some means might be 
devised to satisfy the em turner that the transformer is all right 
in spite of it inability to Sand the customary high potential 
test, 

As to tin paper dealing wit h the Pacific <das & Electric Com¬ 
pany system, Mr. Osborne has covered the principal points re¬ 
lating to telegraph and telephone matters which I intended to 
make, and 1 can pa ■ in tin* interest, of saving time. 

Tin* contribution of Mr. Semenza refers to the Soeiete Conti 
transmission ax cunning telephone and telegraph troubles. 
1 happen to be familiar with that particular ease, and there, 
again, the trouble 0 due to grounding at more than one point, 
returning a considerable current of triple frequency through the 
earth, with accuuipam mg induction in neighboring telegraph 
and telephone hue-, Earth current*; should be avoided in lay¬ 
ing out. a e, system; , 

Mr. Lewi:, has given an interesting summary of the connec¬ 
tions in different plants in this country and other parts of the 
world, Tins table probably represents the opinions of 
manufacturing engineers, quite as much as the opinions of the 
operating eompnnv engineers. Thai this table shows the Y con¬ 
nections to be fin the increase is worthy of notice, 

The series of curves and the demonstrations Mr. Montsinger 
has made arc an interesting example of what we may sometimes 
do with waste products. Hv-products sometimes cornu to be of 
more value than the original article of manufacture. The abil¬ 
ity to obtain t riple fretpiency from static transformers is, just at 
the present time, little more than an interesting plaything, 
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and its value will probably be worked out in the laboratory rather 
than in the commercial field. The objection to the low power 
1 actor and limited output relative to the size and cost of the 
apparatus, would seem to work against this bein', >■ a satis¬ 
factory scheme of power transmission, though it is eertainlv 
a great convenience if you have three-phase bOnwele* euf- 
t ent at hand, to connect three slat it* transformers, push up the* 
density and obtain a limited supply of current at. ISO oveles 
w ars a K° ^ mnusuil myselt by operating an are lamp at, 
bSO cycles, which, on 00 cycles, 'flickered objectionable. There 
are possibilities that a 2 f>~eycle system inij'hi use a limitm i sup- 
jdy at 75 cycles, where the 25-evele dicker is objectionable 
Hiese appear interesting and spet*ial uppliealions rather Ilian 
possibilities of power transmission. 

In Ln^land a JVlr. Taylor has been advocating this frequency 
change, and I believe seriously proposed the use of it on 25- 
cycle railroads. As this would involve three-phase generators 
at, 83 cycles, the costs and difficulties of obtaining" 2 r> cycles 
m this case would appear to he much greater than the diffi¬ 
culties now holding for direct generation at 2f> cycles sinele- 
phase. • ’ ' s 


F. C. Green: For convenience in the discussion of this 
subject, the transmission system is divided into two parts; 
the transmission line, including high-tension switches and ludi'l- 
nm K arresters; the transformers connected to the line, Two 
classes of troubles arc experienced with the transmission system- 
one afteets the line and the other affects the transformers’ 
High. phase-voltages cause flash-overs of insulators, damaging 
the line; trequently burning off the wires and breaking ’the 
insulators. On the other hand, practically no troubles huve’been 
experienced with transformers on account, of high phase-voltage 
In almost, every instance the trouble has been due to high 
frequency produced by disturbances in the line. This division 
mb) two parts sew ns to be a natural one. 

Iheie are many points of minor importance to the main 
subject, and I agree with Mr. Taylor that, a great deal of the work- 
done on the papers and a grea t deal of the discussion has been 
spent on these minor phases, such as tin- triple frequency and its 
effects. So far as abnormal voltages are concerned, or" danger¬ 
ously heavy currents, the triple frequency does not need am- 
turther study because, as was pointed out yesterday, these 
enacts can be entirely eliminated by a number of methods. 
11 , however, tor any reason it. should be desirable to use a system 
ol connections which would involve triple-frequency effects 
they can be eliminated as pointed out. by Mr. Porteseue, in 
, e ,f Vr ' 1 " lU ; n ’ oni . H ‘cfmg the phase windings, or in the interlinkage 
or the flux, as m the three-phase, core type transformer. But, 
so far as can be seen, there is no reason for using such a system 

U>n f'- lx ^ aUH ?, thu Y-delta system eliminates 

all ol these objectionable eilects. 
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Another minor j>*>int that is brought out in the papers boars 
upon electr«nuugtictin stresses. That, is a question which 
inanufaettm rs particularly* ami in a limited sense, operators, 
have been very seriously interested in. But when we study into 
the situation, we find that i roubles resulting from electromagnetir 
stre:'.sr:' have been confined to those systems which have as their 
basis large turbine -driven generators ^feeding into underground 
distributing systems, and in a lesser extent, to small transformers 
taking power from large rapacity substations. In these in¬ 
stallations, trouble:; have been experienced from electromagnetir 
stresses, but in overhead trausmission systems no troubles of 
consequence have been experienced. That is, flu* volume of 
these troubles is so small as to make them negligible in overhead 
transmission systems, 

The otic point that, it ha seemed to me, has the greatest hear¬ 
ing upon the whole question* has not been treated at all in any 
of the papers, Perhaps we may say that a very good foundation 
has been laid in the papers for building up a discussion on 
this vital point, but all. of the papers are devoted to normal 
frequency effects,, The grounded Y-delta is clearly shown 
to give much lower phase-voltage stresses titan the delta-delta 
under abnormal system conditions. 

With the isolated delta, in rase of arcing front lint* to ground, 
observation convinces me that not only phase stresses are 
intuit greater, but also high frequence stresses which cause 
transformers to break down bet ween coils, In this particular 
feature lies the most vital part of the question. With the neutral 
grounded, arcing, from line to ground is more steady than arcing 
in the isolated delta system. With the grounded neutral, there 
is a. dynamic volt.age across the are, while with the isolated delta, 
the voltage from line to ground practically disappears upon the 
establishment, of the arc. Under this condition, the making and 
breaking of list* arc occurs more frequently. Since high frequency 
occurs onlv at instants of making and breaking and not during 
existence of are, it is evident that the system of connections re¬ 
sulting in fewer makings and breakings of the arc* is the safer. 

In one of the papers the point is made that for systems of 
H3,OUU volt and below, the isolated delta system is more desirable 
because it P more flexible, It” it is true that under arcing from 
line to ground in the isolated delta system, there are more repe¬ 
tition.'; of high frequence strains* the argument advanced in 
favor of the Pointed delta system for IW.OOli volts anil below, does 
not hold, for the reason that an arcing ground in a system of 
Tl.OOU volts or lower would have the same tendency lo produce 
high frequence and to cause the transformer to break down. 

It is understood in this discussion that only the high tension 
side of the transformer* is connected in Y, and that the neutral 
of the Y is solid! v grounded. Various other Y connections that 
have been enumerated are practically eliminated without dis¬ 
cussion, 
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, le Possible use of two transformers in the delta system is 
advanced as an argument in favor of that system. Two tr-ms' 
formers may J>c used with the grounded Y system, hut not to 
the same extent.as two transfonners with the delta system• so 
that, even in this respect, the advantage is based upon decree 
lather than upon the nature of the system. The point 1ms 
already been made of the great advantage in lowering the eos' 
ol transformers by having them designed for the mounded V 
connection. * 1 1 n 1 

f., a n < < i th ( Cr •7i taI o I,<,i,lL in c ' mskk ' ri, T UK'** two systems is the 
fact that with the grounded Y the location of a'fanlt in l e 

system is easy. Those who are familiar with the operation 
easiiv” 18 kn ° W U,C n,1 I’ ort;uict ' ut ‘ able to locate troubles, 

Mention has been made of the advantage in the delta system 
that one hue wire can be grounded and the system continue in 
operation. I behove it. is generally agreed that this applies only 
to short, systems, or systems of low vultaiw* 

P. M. Lincoln: This question of prmnxivti mul nil versus 
a ; n ungrounded neutral is one whirl,, I have always maintaiiied 

..*«in,„ ,;,.V, !.' r i 


■ h ( * delta, system 
'1cm ront inue in 
this applies only 


-uwui. ims quasi ion of grounded miilra! versus 
• n ungrounded neutral is one which, 1 haw always mai.if.iimd 

, . ,.s ,n,,» , ss i| ,l, r,,r,„,v . ... ai *V.5rZ’^t 

icl( rule and figure out wliieh way it should • •<>. 1 think that 

this question is one ol those which must be set tied by experience’ 

... endi r, 

>' h,< V V u<i "s |,a[MT l, y Jellvm,an, Downing 

and Baum. 1 believe that the testimony of these mitlemeii’ 
operating men as they are, is of much more value and can be 
given greater credence than the testimony of those who . ,„ . 
sit down and look at tins thing from the standpoint of the dm 
signing engmeer, I think that, it is a question which must be 
M ri wr » ratll ‘‘ r 11,1111 l».V the designer. 

as bilDw. R °M r: r Mr> l . m J; y ' cxw V lli:; m»'r makes a statement 
as follow... In lour-wire three-phase systems, where the e m f 

is stepped up through the della-stur transformers, and three 

Sril w n MiZ w M5'l'; , ' ! .t d ^rt«J!hs!.nrah-lta step-down transform- 
ers, the lattei, it' their neutral is connected to the neutral 

E" lS K l Ti ,Ur ] T ] - H Ulk r" U,T 'lentnil Wires ami 

rn.s. I hat statement, is quite cermet., hut it gives a very 

ad operating condition. It is much easier to obtain balanced 
voltage in other ways, by regulators on the individual niece 
wires, it regulation of voltage is desired. Ml ! 

InirUier, .1 you have a three-wirc transformer bank of that 
k nd with a transformer neutral connected to the system mat nil 
the blowing of the fuse on one of the transformers does not in ’ 
ttrrupt the customers service, and is likely to result in a bum.out 
ol the other two translomiers due to their overloading. 

1( m ; ■'' both methods ol operation have been tried. The 
scheme ol grounding the transformer neutral to the sytcin 
net. ra was tried at, first, but there were so many ease! of tin b ! 
of that kind that the scheme was abandoned and the practise 
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is now universal, of connecting the three transformers for a 
power customer in :■.tar 1 *1 it leaving tin* neutral of tin* transformers 
entirely free from the neutral of the system. 

One of the papers makes some tvl’erenee to arcing grounds on 
a grounded neutral , \ stem, stating that they any perhaps, not 
impossible, but are very rare. The system in Chicago, a four- 
winy three phase system with grounded neutral, has had a 
number of eases when* art art arty ground lias occurred and caused 
sonn* disturhauee. None of these have been very serious, but 
it is desired to rail attention to the fart that such combinations 
were quite possible, An example may illustrate the point. 
A circuit operating normally, suddenly had the switch opened 
automatieallv in the station. It was tried several times, in 
succession, and each time il again opened automatically. A 
few minute:: later we heard I hut an auto truck ran into and broke 
down a pole and that, the primary wires had fallen down into 
the street, Trouble men were sent to this location to (dear tip 
the local trouble and the circuit switch was again tried and 
again opened automatically. Kurt her examination disclosed the 
fad, that a lightning arrester had broken down some distance 
away, say hall a mile, from the scene of the place where the wires 
were down, and Jins lightning arrester trouble was undoubtedly 
caused by the high-hvquenev and high-potentiul disturbance 
due to the wire:: bring down it! the street at the first, location. 

F. W, Peek, Jr.: I would like to call attention to a point 
which, it seem:; to nay is a most important one, and which has 
keen overlooked in this whole discussion. 1 do not believe 
that tire success of the transmission of energy electrically de¬ 
pends mu whether the transformers are either^ Y or delta con¬ 
nected, We have a* fuel practical demons!ration of successful 
transmission with both systems, Troubles do not generally 
originate due to the energy of the Iran -mission system, but to 
energy external to the svstem impressed somewhere on tlu* 
transmission line. In most eases 1 he tmnsutission lines are 
very long and there is probable not a lightning arrester within 
many miles of where the trouble starts, Insulators are over. 
The'energy of the system then enters, and adds to the trouble, 
as over voltage or over current, or both. Damage to apparatus 
may be due to lightning directly, or go the transient voltages 
or short-circuit current of‘the system energy following, the 
light mug discharge. 

Laving, aside, tor the moment, the relative merits of one sys- 
tern Of the Other, the most important point in imusinissum,and 
the one that I wish to emphasize, is the insulation of the trans¬ 
mission line. The transmission line should be insulated just 
as well as is eronomirullv possible, in order not to make light 
mng arresters of the insulators. When insulators ^are over, 
the result is a short circuit or im During ground. M The are is 
not under control. The line insulation should lw such that 
the lightning arrester has chance to discharge. The are is 
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Obviously a grounded system must, lie delta-Y and a m.n,, 
delta system must, lie operated ungrounded. I'Vom this In v,. 
arisen two questions: 

}■ 0rounded systems vs. isolated systems. 

2 . In isolated systems the delta-delta connection vs delts 
Y connection. ' 

As by far the larger number of delta-Y installations are 
operating with grounded neutral, and also as the first, of the 
aliove qiK'stinns possesses the greater importance, the term 
delta-Y^has come to denot.e a grounded system. 

Mr. Taylor objects also to my conclusion that “If it is desired 
to limit the value of potential at fundamental frequencies above 
ground of any part of the system to 57 per cent of line potential 
it is necessary to solidly ground the neutrals at both receiving 
and generating ends ot transmission line,” 1 am perfectly 
willing to remove the word “both" in the above statement 
provided it is applied only to transmission lines in which the 
Kv-a. capacity of the step-down transformer groups is praeti- 
rally equal to the kilovolt-amperes capacity of the step-up 
transformer groups, but if tin- step-down units are small com- 
para.1 with the size of the step-up units, ami particularly if the 
step-down units arc scattered over considerable territory’, which 
is the case when a generating system is supplying power bv 
means of a large number of feeders, it will be mvessary to 
solidly ground the neutrals at both ends if potential stresses 
lhte v<)lHge^’ a <m,W!nt ‘ i<,s ure tn I,{! limited to 57 per cent of 

Mr. Semen/a and_ Mr. Osborne have both spoken of the 
elJect on the operation of telegraph and telephone lines of 
operating systems with neutral grounded. Under normal con¬ 
ditions of operation there is no difference between a delta-Y 
grounded system and an isolated delta system as far as the 
elicet on telephone and telegraph lines is concerned, unless the 

Sm!nd C S7t. CUITit ' K U, ‘ ni . ,hnl;,,1,v,i l' (l *ween line and 

U-hmhorH. 1,1 n u " ru "fV tuU ' S a (uur wlrt * hvsfem in which 
■Ucphonc troubles tire caused by unbalanced loads. Obviously 

troubles from this cause should not be given as, an objection to 
shTsd/ri? t "" 1 trttnsmnwicm lines with grounded neutral, hut, 
sh,n d be eonstdet-cd only as a valid objection to the loading 
of three-phasi‘ systems from line to j*rmin<L h 

I elephone and telegraph interference resulting from third- 
harmonic current flowing in the ground under certain conditions 

o ATI 0 ™''; ?v ilUO,t Sll<HlI,i * M * t an objection 

to the grounded Y system, because, us Mr. I-'. ((UvL has 

suS trn,^ m a P ro l>erly designed transformer connections 
such troubles are entirely ehmmatedL 

intdnJAtSfh-o^ ''f scd a . 11Uttlber interesting questions, and 
svs(em« CS 5 ra " ,K ‘ 'lidurbanees on grounded 

systems ami also_ current, ihsturbances on isolate,I systems, 
l ndoubtedly this is true, and it is to be regrelled that more 
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definite information concerning this feature has not been pre¬ 
sented. 

In general, I agree with the various members who have said 
that the papers as presented do not completely cover the question 
under discussion. There are a number of troubles which occur 
on transmission lines which have a very vital bearing upon the 
question, and which have only been casually mentioned. On 
this account it is very difficult for us at the present time to form 
any definite conclusions as to the relative superiority of either 
system. 

C. L. Fortescue: In closing the discussion on my paper, it 
seems necessary only to sum up what has been said by previous 
speakers, since most of the questions asked by certain speakers 
have been answered by others. 

However, I will first, touch on the papers by some of the 
other authors, which deal with questions treated in my paper. 
In the paper by Messrs. Sorensen and Newton, which was 
read yesterday, tests wen*: made on Y and delta connections, 
and some very radical conclusions were drawn. I may state that 
I have gone over these tables carefully, and find no basis for 
these eonclushms, I notice that many necessary data are missing. 
There is no information as to the primary voltage and the 
secondary voltage of the transformers, the type of generator, 
how it was driven, and we do not know whether the iron in the 
transformers was saturates! or at normal induction, in other 
words, we have nothing in this paper to enable us to draw our 
own conclusions. 

The* authors’ conclusions are, I might say, somewhat dog¬ 
matic. In one paragraph this statement is made: 

“When transformers were made in small sizes only, particu¬ 
larly if they were* shell tying there was some advantage in hav¬ 
ing the windings connected Y for the high-tension side of the 
hank, as this allowed a smaller number of coils and less insula¬ 
tion, because the normal strain was 57,7 per cent of that of delta- 
connected transformers. The increase in size of units and the 
provision for maximum strain where one line becomes grounded 
have* made these economic advantages obsolescent, except in 
some very special cases of small, high-voltage units. Hence, 
from the point of design and manufacture, there is no advan¬ 
tage for either Y or delta construction," 

This is puzzling, I feel that I cannot agree with this state¬ 
ment, I think, now that we are getting higher voltages, even 
such a little difference as a normal potential stress of 57.7 per 
cent of lint* voltage as against 87 per cent, becomes of more and 
more importance. 

There is one point in Mr. Blume’s paper that I would like to 
call attention to, namely the question of operating delta banks 
in multiple with open delta banks. Mr. Blume says that when 
two or more delta banks are operated with an open delta bank, 
the total capacity is somewhat' lower, hut that by inserting 
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reactance in series with the remaining phase the capacity would 
he considerably increased. The better wav of operating sue 
banks m multiple would be to insert reaetanee coils equal t 
the elteetive reactance ol one transformer in the apex of each 
ol the open delta banks. This produces in an open delta the 
same eltect as a balanced delta connection. The hanks will 
then divide the load as if all the systems were balanced fi v 
inserting the proper impedance in each line of the remaining 
bunks the delta-connected banks mav be operated at full canac 
tty without overloading the open-dclta-eonneeted banks 

! n r f«anl to the discussion on mv paper, Mr. Taylor Ins 
pointed out that there is some confusion as to the manner of 
updating delta-delta and delta-star-eonneeted banks of trans- 
tormers. I here seems to lie an impression in the minds of a 
gieal. many of the people who have discussed this matter that 
delta-st.ar-connooi.ed banks necessitate grounded neutral ' Y 
woiM. U* cunpha.’.c wind Mr. Taylor has already said, namely 
that, the‘ delta-star can be operated just as well without, the 
gt minded neutral, and it also has some other decided advan¬ 
tages which have been suflieiently dealt with in mv paper Tlu* 
points which Mr. Green intimated had not been b ud ed , 
are^ also referred. to in the paper. 

lhe eharaeteristies of the transmission lines and local con¬ 
ditions, as Mr l eek has brought out, are the predominating 
influences, so that m some eases in the delta connection the 
doubles die current troubles as against the usual voltage troubles 
and m some eases in the V connection the troubles are voltage 
troubles as against current troubles. 

. ‘Vrf 1 ' 1 '" Wilh troubles in grounded systems 

the delta-star step-,,,, transformer almost entirely elimimf.es the 
third harmonic. It does not eliminate it entirely, because of the 
drop through the elteetive primary impedance, due to the 
magnetrmig current, which has harmonies of the third group.' 

I ns piodtiecs a small third-harmonic pulsation in the neutral 
which may have an amplitude of the order of .< per cent, or less’ 
of the line voltage, but is not of suflieicut magnitude usually to 
produce telephone troubles. au .V u> 

tr()uhk-s lI ii, a 'fi. Mr ' B , hinU ', h;u! out, that the telephone 

tnublts m „Ui systems have been due largely to Y-Y enn- 

neeted systems m which the neutral of the’ Y is romierted 

lrlf 'trinleh'; . '- K ‘ Th “ liberator nearly always 

nas a tnpli-lunnome component m the voltage bet ween neutral 
and line, which ts translormed in the secondary, and the charging 

br«t tiri"- du< “ V* Ul . is ««»MH»m*nt even when small may 
and emU M T Ti 1kh ™ I ,u,nU ‘«i mil in the discussion, 

S I'm , ite ,! w U V r • nhI< ' S - A ! m il is u wr V common practise 
bL«±i Uk . Wt ‘ Kt ; 1,1 sparsely populated districts, to load 

Is Sr as f, i' T r<! an - «r ound > whidl i:; aIs< ’ very bad practise 
as far as telephone eireuit.s are concerned. 

To sum up, it seems that sufficient regard has not been ,«id 
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In the advantages of the delta-Y system ungrounded as against 
the delta-delta system. It has decided advantages, which 
should he given consideration. In fact, the higher the voltage, 
the greater are the resulting advantages. In my paper I have 
•dated that, it the voltage is above 44,000, generally .speaking, 
the st a,r connection grounded or ungrounded has the advantage. 

There was a question asked as to the use of reactance in series 
with the neutral to limit the short-circuit current. I have 
no data as to whether any of these systems mentioned use 
reactances or not. About seven or eight years ago, a system 
came under my observation in which the neutral point of a 
star-eoimceted auto-transformer was to be grounded. The 
neutral point was first of all solidly grounded, which resulted 
in considerable disturbance in neighboring telephone circuits. 
Grounding through reactance was next tried and much to the 
surprise of the experimenters the disturbance was increased; 
the more reactance they put in, the more charging current they 
obtained. 1 rather think that a reactance is not the proper 
thing through which to ground the neutral point. 

I think Mr. Roper made the statement that it was inadvisable 
to connect the neutral point of star-delta step-down transformers 
to the neutral wire in the four-wire system. Generally, the 
four-wire system is operated from the generator, and since a 
triple harmonic is usually present between the neutral wire and 
the lines, if the neutrals of generator and transformer bank 
an* connected through this wire a third harmonic will circulate, 
which is a had feature. “In four-wire three-phase systems, 
where the e.m.f. is stepped up through delta-star transformers 
and t hree phase power is supplied through star-delta step-down 
transformers, the latter, if their neutral In* connected to the neu¬ 
tral wire, servo as balancers for loads taken off between neutral 
wires and lines.” The delta-star bank of step-up transformers 
eliminates the third harmonic, and permits the breaker to open 
when then* is a ground or short circuit on the customer’s line. 

Max H* Collbohm (by letter): The papers presented, discuss¬ 
ing the relative merits of grounded and ungrounded transmission 
systems, seem to be quite generally in favor of the grounded 
system, both from the standpoint of safety to equipment and 
convenience of operation. The writer’s experience with a 
number of grounded and ungrounded transmission systems has 
prompted him likewise to give* preference to the grounded 
system, provided certain precautions arc taken to guard against 
service interruptions in ease of an accidental ground on the line 
which ordinarily would cause a short, circuit on one phase and 
open the line switch. 

In a recent article* the writer discussed a scheme for protecting * 
a grounded system against service interruption, which consists 
of si metallic grounding rheostat between the transformer neutral 

* M Scwvi«T Gontinuity in G mum to I Transmission Systems.’' Max H. 
Cullbohm, Elfttriiid World, April IK, 1014, 
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and ground for reducing the current through the ground, and 
a special instantaneous circuit-opening relay inserted in 'the 
tripping circuit ot the line switches and energized from the 
secondary of a current transformer, the primary of which is 
connected in the lead from the grounding rheostat, to ground 
Through this arrangement an automatic- opening of the line 
switches by an accidental ground on the line is prevented as 
the special circuit-opening relay energized by t he ground current 
opens the tripping circuit of the line switches before the inverse¬ 
time overload relays of the line switches have closed their eon. 
tacts. An ammeter, alarm bell and signal lamp inform the at¬ 
tendant ot the existence and severity of the ground and permit 
him to isolate the line in trouble without, service interruption. 
The article mentioned gives a description of other protective 
features as well, and records also the actual operating results ob¬ 
tained during the lightning season of 1UI;i in the system of the 
Peninsular Power Co,, Iron Mountain, Mich, (tm.OOO volts, 40 
miles) which had been equipped with the protective equipment 
described in said article. As will be noted, the system went 
through nineteen lightning storms of more <,r loss, severity with 
only four seconds of interruption due to lightning, or practically 
none at all. It. is a significant, fact that' not, even a, single in¬ 
sulator became damaged by lightning in spite of a large number 
of accidental grounds over them, which fact, is evidently due to 
the installation ot upper and lower arcing rods on each "string of 
insulators. 

. T l lest! results seem to indicate that practically absolute con¬ 
tinuity ol set vice can be maintained m a grounded system if 
propeily equipped, with perfect- safety to the equipment, and 
convenience of operation. 
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RELATIVE MERITS OF Y AND DELTA CONNECTION 
FOR ALTERNATORS 

BY T. H, HDHN 


Abstract ok Pahkr 

! hi 1 main advaiitagto nbtahwd with tin* Y vnuntmUon an* as 
iulhnvs; 

H j It t;. pt*s:;i1ilir m bring mil a load from tin* neutral point of 
the winding, whieh is useful lor various purposes, 

ii] I lie eor.1 is less than with the delta ennneetinu, requiring 
nppmMiiiahdv hS per ry nt of the turns, 

Cl) it is not pos .jMe for eiivulating eurrents of triple fivquemw 
to How m Mu* windings, 

1 Ih* delta ermneetiem does not appear to have any advantages 
exeept as a rouvenu nee in design for eertuin visit,areas. Whim 
used, proper preeauMons must he exereised in the design to Him 
mate exerssive emndating etif rents. 


T lllt* hLivXIJilLl i \ ip design of three-phase machines, 
as eon spared with two* phase, lies in the possibility of using 
either the Y nr t jell a. eurmeetiou. 

II, niipit !»• «’S]«'(icil Hint t*i!Iic*r ronnuetion would In- used 
imiisurinmiulfly, dcpmdin;; oit \vhi<rh worloul out host for the 
ease in hand. 

However, it is probably sab.;* to sav that over ninety per rent 
of the three-phase generators built are Y-connected. 

1 hi* ot her eases are those in whieh, due to limitations in design 
as icgards specified output, voltage, etc,, tin* delta connection 
permits tin* use of standard frames ami tools, thus avoiding 
development, A few eases will also arise where eust<suer’s 
speeitieat ions rail for the deha e«mneelion, 

Siitne of thi* advantages of the Y conueetion an* as follows: 

(I) The possibility of bringing out a lead for various uses from 
tin* neutral of the winding. 

1 bis lead may be grounded. It may he used as the return in a 
four*wire system, giving, with a 240*volt generator, the voltage 
between the neutral ami the end of each phase for incandescent 
lighting; similarly, on a 1000 volt generator, giving 2300 volts 
for use with standard transformers for three-phase four-wire 
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systems of distribution. In this latter ease the neutral is 
generally grounded. This system is used in many large cities. 

(2) The Y connection gives the required voltage with 58 per 
cent of the turns required by the delta connection. This is a 
large factor in cost, especially in machines of high voltage and 
large numbers of turns per coil, where the expense of internal 
insulation increases rapidly. 

(8) In a Y-connected machine, with ungrounded neutral, it is 
impossible for currents of triple* frequency or multiples of triple 
frequency to How, since the third harmonies, existing in the two 
legs of the Y winding which are in series between a pair of ter¬ 
minals, arc opposed to each other and of equal value, thus neutral¬ 
izing one* another. 

In a delta-connected machine, the triple harmonies arc in phase 
with each other, and will send triple-frequency currents through 
the three phases in series of the closed delta. These currents are 
internal in the windings, the e.m.f. which causes them to (low 
being short-circuited in the closed delta, not appearing in the 
e.m.f. measured between terminals. 

These circulating currents may be of great, magnitude, entail¬ 
ing large V l R losses in the windings and corresponding loss of 
oflieieney. 

(4) In general, for the average alternator, the e.m.f. wave of 
the Y-connected winding is nearer a true sine than that of the 
delta-connected generator. 

(5) The use of the grounded neutral reduces the potential 
strain on the insulation of the windings, pen jutting reduced 
thickness of insulation. 

The above indicates the merits of the Y connection. 

On the other hand, the delta connection does not appear to 
have any advantages. When used, care must be exercised in 
design, paying attention to the percentage of pole face width to 
pole pitch, Shape ol pole lace, saturation of the magnetic circuit, 
etc. 

Pig, 1 gives the wave shape of the e.m.f. on closed delta of a 
900-kv-a., 25-cycle, 400-volt unit, in which it was found that the 
circulating current at excitation for no load full voltage was83 
per cent of full load current. 

At 75, 87,5, 100 and 112.5 per cent of full voltage no -load, the 
circulating current was found to lie 59, 09, 88 and 107 per cent, 
respectively, of full load current. 














































PLATE XLVHJ, 
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VOL. XXXIII, 1914 


<i. I Poikmiai. Wave of 900 
iV*A. 254'vri.K, 100 -Volt Gen¬ 
erator, CLOSED M DELTA m . 


Fh;. 2—-Potential Wave of 900 
kv-a., 2*)-Cycle, 400-Volt Hen- 
eratok, Open 44 Delta m . 


*ENERATOR 


o, 4 PotEN hai. Wave of 7.5 
KV-A.» 00-CVCI.R, l 10»VOLT GkN 
krator, Open m Delta ", 


Hi. 5—Potential Wave of 7.5- 
kv-a., 00-Cycle, 110- Volt Gen¬ 
erator, Across Terminals 
Connected Y. 
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Tlu 1 analysis <>( this wave shape sliows the equation of the 
curve to lie 

/-: = + !)«!.<) sin («;- 0.01 deg.) 

+ 1 •<) sin (Thy + 26 deg.) 

. 1.8 sin (, r >« + 4 deg.) 

i 2,0 sin (7a —10 deg.) 

I 0.2 sin (Da +,50 deg.) 
i-i sinfJ Ia+72 deg.) 

0.2 sin (12a "4a deg.) 

Similarly, I'ig. 2 shows the wave shape of e.ni.f. taken across 
one leg of the delta, one corner of the delta being open. 

I lit* analysis of t ins curve gives t in* equation 

tlil.il sin (a — 0.1 deg.) 

'»•!> sin (2a - St deg.) 

1 0.2 sin ("hi f *2,S deg.) 

0.1 sin (7<v - SBdeg.) 

! 1.1 sin (ik* ) 8 deg.) 
i 0.1 sin (11a + Odeg.) 
f 0 sili (12a + 0 deg.) 

In the former file percentage of third harmonic is small as 
(empaled with the latter, I lit* e.ni.f. being used up in overcoming 
tlu* internal impedance of the machine. However, t he fifth and 
seventh are strong, being produced by the pulsations of the field 
set, up by the circulating current in the delta. The latter shows 
a third harmonic approximately ti per cent of the fundamental, 
the others being practically negligible. 

1 he \ connection const meted by adding two waves like Fig. •>, 
displacing them 00 deg,., gives practically a sine curve. The use 
of a 7 connection in this instance would have effected a saving 
of over 1 per cent in cflieieuey at full load. 

Similarly, curves in Figs. 2, 4 and show e.ni.f, waves of closed 
delta, open delta and V connection on a 7.6-kw. alternator in 
which the circulating current was a large percentage of full load 
current. 

A further example of the effect of saturation on circulating 
current is seen in the following table, made up from tests of a 
kv a.. tiliOO volt, 112-rev. per min., t>0 cycle generator, 
Conner let 1 drlfu |*»r IrsUni 1 iitirt loses. 
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Per Cent Full Volts per Phase Circulating Current in Per 

Cent of Full Load Current 


57 

77 

87 

94 

107 

115 


6 

7.7 

8 

7.7 

3 

0 


By using a 66§ per cent pitch winding, with the delta con¬ 
nection, the third and multiples of the third harmonic are elimi¬ 
nated. (See Trans. A. I. E. E., Vol. 28 (1909) page 1064.) 

Thus in a 2500-kv-a., 2300-volt, 133-rev. per min., 60-cycle 
generator delta-connected, using 66§ per cent pitch, an ammeter 



Fig. 6 —Potential Wave of 2500-kv-a., 60-Cycle, 2300-Volt Gen¬ 
erator, Open Delta. 

in the corner of the delta gave no reading. The wave shape 
taken across one leg of the winding, with the delta open, is shown 
in Fig. 6. 

It would therefore seem that from the standpoint of the 
designer, the Y connection is the safest to use and that great 
care must be exercised in using the delta connection. 
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DELTA AND Y CONNECTIONS FOR RAILWAY 
TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION 
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Allst'liU'l ui‘ I’aphk 

Ti;;iiislnriilii . ,,1,11 I li., nr, nn.liT llic I'nllnwinj; thri-f rninlilions 

aiv dl .r\\ . -;rt!; - 

Th.' raihvn v 11 1 (.iirchn . |«hv.t; ( 2 ) builds uml niuTUti'S Mu* 
K'<;in;ra"Mii .111*1 ii.m nu -aim ,v icms; i.Tljniivli.-iNrs power ami in 
aduitmn build * and **p J, nUe, a secondary transmission system, 
f hr choice between delta and V crtnmvtion is frequently dc- 
trnimirU hv pmvh cuonomtc run ddmUinns, I hnvever, "it is 
rmnnum practise In n .;>* flu* della. connection on both tIn*' hitfh- 
•uni low tension i»h * <4 Iransiortnrrs, except in the rase of stx- 
j)]ur»e eonverleiwhere f In* diameirieal connection on 1 he low** 
t.eusum t side is lie rule. Synchronous eon verier substations 
employ it!)* two machine • in series lor hij^levolt aye d c, railways, 
are frequently operated hum ■ niyje banks oi Imushirmers, 
which have double wmdimp on the low tension sides, Methods 
iif stai tiny have lif t l** elb'cl upon trandormer connections except 
in the east* ot ‘ 4 x-'-phase eoftvrfters. Transformer connections 
my seldom import.nit eleef neally in single phase and three phase 
railway pysfeuvi* A sectnidnry didribmiou system may at 
hr: t be *ielta ssmarried and later changed over to V eonneef ion 
lo obtain better volt ape WpulaltoU, 

T'llhkh are three peneral problems which present Ihetti- 
A selves for any railway system. They are classed as 
follows: 

1, The railway purchases power, 

*2, lia* railway builds and operates the peneraiin^ and trans¬ 
mission systems, 

T The railway purchaser, power and in addition builds and 
operates a secondary transmission system. 

Thest* conditions to a eertain extent alTeet tin* choice of 
transformer eonneeiions* the list* of delta or V frequently beinp 
determined from purely economical standpoints, That is, it 
may he elienper to in dal! transformers with delta-eonneeled 
primaries for a pi veil synchronous converter than with Y-eon- 
neeied jwimarie .. 

A further condition, which may or may not have a bearing 
on tlte system of connection, is the fuel that iutcrurban lines 
and railway electrifications require substations which are spaced 
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at an over-increasing distance from the generating station 
They arc frequently tapped off the same transmission.line, 

1. Power Purchased by the Railway. The railway has no 
choice as to the manner in which the supply svstem is con¬ 
nected. It must accept the power from either a delta- ora 
Y-conneeted transmission lima grounded or ungrounded, 

General practise favors the delta connection on the high- 
tension side of the substation transformers regardless of the 
arrangement of the transmission system. The principal argu¬ 
ment is that a three-phase bank of transformers may Ik* oper¬ 
ated open delta in emergencies at f>K per cent of its total 
normal output . 

The connection on the low-tension side depends upon the 
type of distribution and on the kinds of transforming or eon- 
verting apparatus. 

For synchronous-converter substations with three-phase con¬ 
verters the delta connection is usual, This holds for machines 
of all voltages. 

For synchronous-converter substations with six-phase con¬ 
verters the diametrical is the rule, since with either the double 
delta or the double V, two secondary windings are required, 
while the diametrical connection needs but one secondary 
winding. 

Synchionous-con.verter substations operating two machines 
in series for voltages from 1200 to 2100, and when supplied from 
single transformer banks, always have double secondaries con¬ 
nected delta for three-phase converters, and diametrical for 
six-phase m ael i i n es. 

Railway work seldom requires the neutral to be brought out. 
Where it is required, however, the V, the M xig-xag M or the 
diametrical connection must he used, with proper provision 
for starting. 

Motors for motor-generator sets may receive power from 
transformer secondaries connected either delta or V. Then* 
is little choice between tin* two connections. Substations 
employing motor-generator sets frequently have a low-tension 
a-e. bus which is fed from transformers where the secondary 
connection is governed by conditions extraneous to railway 
operation. For example, the low-tension a-e, bus may form 

a part of an a-e. network, the neutral of which it is desirable 
to ground. 

I he methods of starting are controlled somewhat by the 
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second aiy connection. Synchronous motors and convertors arc 
conveniently started from reduced, voltage taps. If the irans- 
i .01 mots an* delta-connected, starting can easily he accomplished 
on open delta. It they art* Y-connected, the machines can be 
started at reduced \ voltaic 1 . With six-phase converters, the 
starling connections become very coni plicated with <*ither the 
double delta or the double Y connection, especially with tin* 
machines of large output. Synchronous converters are seldom 
started by means of compensators for the reason that each con¬ 
verter is usually provided with its own bank of transformers, 
the taps of which are far less expensive than a separate com¬ 
pensator. 

Starting; from the d-e. side, or by means of a direct-connected 
starting motor, obviously has no bearing on the transformer 
connections and hence is omitted from this discussion. 

The possibility of grounds and short circuits on the trolley 
or third rail has no effect upon the choice of transformer con¬ 
nections. 

Since energy for single-phase railways is usually transmitted 
single-phase, the question of transformer connections does not 
come up for discussion, liven where the transmission is poly¬ 
phase, the low-tension distribution for a single-phase railway 
system is taken from the transmission line through single-phase 
transformers. Thus* as far as the present discussion is con¬ 
cerned, there is no choice involved between delta and Y, 

Hither delta or V connections may be used for three-phase 
railways, The choice would be governed by conditions exist¬ 
ing in each individual east*. 

2. Oenerating System Built and Operated by the Railway, This 
problem involves the general question of delta versus Y con¬ 
nection, It is not necessary to go into a discussion of the 
advantages and disadvantages of either system since these 
points are brought out in other papers presented at tins meet¬ 
ing* A railway load does not differ in essentials from any other 
load, and the same arguments relative to tin* choice of system 
apply here* as well as to any other type of load. 

In any system adopted, due provision should he made* for 
extensions, This is especially true in railway electrifications 
when* usually only a lew miles constitute the initial electri¬ 
fication. which ultimately may extend several hundred miles. 
Transmission lines fur this type of load may be tapped at fre¬ 
quent intervals. This fact, it would n cm, would tend to prevent, 
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or at least to initiate, any tendency toward transmission line 
disturbances. Any high-fivqtnjiey di.vhargo or ;tir ,,,. Wou | ( j 
be broken up in passim.; Hr* various substations. 

8. Secondary Distribution Huilt and O/vrntcd by the Railway 
The railway frequently requires a secondary distribution .system 
consisting of a line alum; the right-of-way. j.* ur moderate 
voltages, the line may be connected either delta or Y, w jq, 
little choice between the two from an electrical viewpoint. 
It often may he advisable to economize on line material when 
first installed, ami connect, tin* transformers in delta until the 
load increases to such a point that better line eiliciency and reru- 
lation are .advantageous. Then the transformers can be con¬ 
nected Y for a 78 per cent increase of voltage. This of course 
necessitates transformers insulated for V-eomteeted' circuits' 
and requires proper line insulators, 


< 'o.N'Cl.t StoNK 

1. In general, the same arguments for delta and Y connections, 
as to reliability ol operation, grounds, abnormal voltages, high- 
frequency disturbances, etc., apply as well to railway ’ systems 
as to other systems and the factors which govern the choice of 
connection lor one system yowrn tin/ ehuiee fur all. 

2. The low-tension sides of substation transformers are usually 
delta-connected, except, for stx-plmse synchronous converters 
and except when* specific local conditions demand a Y con¬ 
nection for obtaining the neutral, 

3. Six-phase synchronous converters am usually supplied 
lrom delta-diametrical-eotnieeted transformers. The Y-diamet- 
neal connection is also possible, 

4. Ihe choice of connection for low-tension distribution 
systems between substations is largely dependent upon com¬ 
mercial economy rather than upon purely electrical eonsidera- 
toons. 
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Discussion on “Relative Merits of Y and Delta Con¬ 
nections for Alternators ” (Eden) and “ Delta and 
Y Connections for Railway Transmission and Distri¬ 
bution 55 (Davis), Pittsfield, Mass., May 29, 1914. 

John B. Taylor: As Mr. Eden makes no mention of changing 
the construction which has been followed for a long while, from 
Y to delta, as he advances no argument for doing it, and as I do 
not think that anybody has good argument for doing it, it seems 
that the matter is fairly well settled. The discussions which 
have held so long on transformers have never come up on 
generators, and to that extent the work is standardized in part 
and in a more satisfactory state. 

It does not seem that Mr. Davis has brought out any¬ 
thing that calls for much difference of opinion. It might 
be well to add that the Y-diametrical connection, the equivalent 
of Y-Y, has been used considerably. I believe Mr. Davis said 
he saw no reason why it was not permissible. He might have 
gone a bit farther than that:, perhaps, and said it had been in 
use for a, number of years without, so far as I am aware, any ob¬ 
jection to its use. 

There is this peculiar thing about, the* Y-diametrical connection 
which is also true of the Y-Y connection, that when the trans¬ 
former is excited, before the load is connected, yon may road un¬ 
balanced voltages on your three diameters, and furthermore, 
these voltages, whether or not unbalanced, may be more than 
the ratio of transformation calls for. 1 remember in the ease 
of one of the early Y-diametric installations, in Waterbury, 

(Ymn., it was feared to start up the converter, because the volt¬ 
meter across the low tension terminals showed values higher 
than the ratio of transformation allowed, although the primary 
voltage showed values it should have shown. 

This was another instance of tin* third harmonic cropping 
up. Before the converter was connected they were measuring 
the triple-frequency voltage combined with the normal, but the 
small magnetizing current which the converter readily supplied 
brought this down to zero. 

C. J. Fechheimer: Mr. Eden points out the advantages of 
the star connection for alternators, but does not bring out what 
may be the advantages of the delta connection. There are a 
few advantages, all of which have only limited applications, 
however. 

The first is that with the delta connections we can secure half 
voltage very simply. For example, if a generator is wound for 
240 volts, you can*tap at the mid point on each leg of the delta 
for 120 volts. That is often convenient for lighting, and still 
permits, t he use of 240 volts for power. It is better than the star 
connection tapped at points between the neutral and terminals, 
to obtain nearly 120 volts. It is also better than 240 volts 
between terminals for star connection with neutral tapped, 
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thus giving 138 volts, which is frequently too high for lighting 
purposes. 

The second limited advantage of delta connection applies 
m large machines wound for low voltages. For example, in a 
2000-kv-a., 240-volt machine, the winding with star connection 
would be extremely difficult; it may be almost impossible. The 
delta connection lends itself far more readily, since it permits 
of more turns, 'the difficulty being to employ a reasonably lar^e 
number of turns per phase. ' 

The third limited advantage occurs when we endeavor to use 
existing parts, such as existing punchings, for a voltage for which 
the machine has not previously been wound, and it actually 
simplifies the connection rather than complicates it to use delta 
rather than star. For example, we may find for a certain voltaee 
we want around If conductors per 
slot or equivalent thereof, for star K 

connections. This would require 14 _V_| 

conductors per slot, 8 circuits, for a - 

two-layer winding, or 7 conductors \ 

per slot, 4 circuits, for a single-layer ^ 
winding. For delta connection we £ / I \ 

could use either 6 conductors, 2 cir- fa / J ] 

cuit, or 3 conductors, 1 circuit, thus " / / r 

greatly simplifying the winding. b / / ' 

Mr. Eden shows in his oscillogram ° / s' s' 
records, and in the subsequent anal- / s' 
ysis of the waves, how the delta cur- 

rent may vary. This refers to one or ^current in delta- 

tw o examples, and does not cover the 

fH’ ^tou sh usually the 

,*cullriL“‘\ t h„u4!h™ °oS * he t T ,0 “P 1 ™ ‘hesi 

perimentally, I to check ex- 

connected transformers vanVc curve of delta current in delta - 
alternators. ‘ as muc ^ as in delta-connected 

pra«"c““ fe„T te d°y' be reduced, or 

think that that is the onlv wav ' 3 Wmdm £‘ 1 do not 

For example, by Lertin^a 3 * can be reduced, 

the apices of the delta a°nd f ^ nt -u m °^ nt of im pedance at 
mid points, one can °reatlv reduce rtf tllese im P edances at their 
rent. The same effect can Z the a ™ ud of circulating cur- 
magnetic wedges in the machinp^f^?^lished by the use of 
reactance. We can, by carefully ’ w ^ lc f. nicrease the internal 
’ - cai efu lly proportioning the parts of the 
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magnetic circuit, (for example, by carefully designing the shapes 
of the pole shoes), also greatly reduce the amount of circulating 
current;. In some eases it may be an actual hardship to use a 
| pitch winding, because this means that a greater amount of 
copper must be used per slot than if the full pitch winding were 
employed, and for this there may not be sufficient slot space 
where existing parts arc used. 

I also want to point out that circulating current is subject to 
change with load and with power factor. The circulating current 
which is ordinarily measured is that whieh flows when there is 
no load on the machine, and as soon as we put a load on, the 
wave form is altered. At zero power factor one gets an entirely 
different wave than that which obtains at unity power factor. 
The distortion of the magnetic field unquestionably also distorts 
the electromotive force wave. That may introduce harmonics 
which were not present before, or, if present, were probably in 
the wave to a different degree, and may consequently materially 
alter the magnitude of the circulating current. Therefore, even 
though the circulating current was negligible at no load, if may 
not be negligible at full load, nr vice versa. This is something 
that one must guard against in large* machines as they are de¬ 
signed at present; that is, with poor regulation, and compara¬ 
tively small air gaps, the flux distortion is much greater than it 
was in machines of some ten years ago, when they had close regu¬ 
lation, comparatively long air gaps, and the flux distortion was 
comparatively small. I think possibly that also in delta-con¬ 
nected transformers, the load and power factor may have some 
influence upon tin* circulating current. 1 have not given this 

much thought, and I suggest t his in order that those who have 
been working on this line may investigate further, 

The author calls attention to flu* effect of the circulating 
current upon efficiency. 1 want to point out that 1 do not think 
efficiency is nearly so important in this connection as tempera¬ 
ture. Circulation current may introduce temperature rises, 
whieh may be of serious magnitude; especially would tins be 
the ease under load if the distortion of the flux were such as to 
cause a considerable circulating current. In such a machine, 
then, the only proper way that one could make an accurate 
temperature run would be to put full load on it. 

E. G. Merrick: 1 would like to make a few remark- in eon* 
neetion with Mr. Eden’s paper, with especial reference to turbo* 
alt creators, Mr. Kden and Mr. hYehheimer pointed out that 
in the salient pole machine, harmonies can be reduced very con¬ 
siderably by the proper proportioning of the pole faces. For 
the usual ratios of pole arc to pole pitch this gives a maximum 
gap at the pole tips whieh is about double the minimum gap. 
In the modern turbo-.alternator, winch is now usually built 
with a cylindrical rotor, we have a uniform air gap and t he above 
result, must be obtained in another way. 

A fully distributed field winding, one width would correspond 
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R. E. Doherty: There is one point that just occurred to me 
in the way of an explanation of the discrepancy between the 
observations of Mr. Fechheimer and Mr. Merrick. Mr. Fech- 
heimer says that he has noted no change in effect of the circulat¬ 
ing current in the delta under load, and Mr. Merrick has noted 
that it has been appreciable. I wonder if the possible explana¬ 
tion is that since this change that Mr. Fechheimer pointed out is 
due to a change in relation of the center line of flux from the 
center line of the pole, whether the use of different proportions 
of minimum gap to maximum gap in the tw^o machines on which 
this thing had been tried out does not account for the dis¬ 
crepancy in observations? In the machines Mr. Merrick has 
referred to, he has pointed out that the maximum gap was 
something like twice the minimum gap. I wonder if this 
relation holds in the machines Mr. Fechheimer referred to. 

C. J. Fechheimer: It does not. 

E. G. Merrick: The tests I referred to were on smooth, 
cylindrical rotors, turbo-alternators. 

C. J. Fechheimer: If the armature reaction, even in the 
turbo-generator in which the winding on the rotor is distributed, 
were sufficient to distort the flux, I should think the effect 
of the circulating current would be altered in most cases by change 
in load. I have not made any observations myself on turbo¬ 
generators in this regard, so I am not able to speak from ex¬ 
perience. I am only theorizing. The machines I had in mind 
were definite pole alternators, in which the minimum air gap was 
but little less than the maximum air gap. By minimum air 
gap, I mean the gap at the middle of the pole, and the maximum 
at the edges of the pole. 

R. E. Doherty: The condition, as I see it, is due less to 
difference in armature reaction than the spread of the exciting 
coils, which increase in reluctance in one case from the center of 
the pole to the edge, this difference being greater where the ratio 
of minimum to maximum gap is large than where it is more 
nearly uniform. The distorting effect of armature reaction 
would shift the flux a great deal more in the uniform gap. 

Cassius M. Davis: I winder if there is not a simpler ex¬ 
planation for that. In the transformer the triple harmonic 
exists whether there is load or no load, and the triple harmonic 
exists in about the same magnitude. It is not so noticeable 
in its effect upon the wave shape at load because the load 
current is so much greater than the triple harmonic current. 
Leaving aside the effect of flux distortion, I wonder if the cir¬ 
culating current in the delta is not there all the time in about the 
same magnitude, whether there* is a load or no load, but in 
measuring the voltage or taking an oscillogram across the 
phases, the wave appears smoother at the load, due to the re¬ 
actance drop through the armature winding, while the triple 
harmonic may still exist there. This is analogous to the exciting 
current of a transformer, which stays about the same, regardless 
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of the load, and is too small to appear in an oscillogram taken 
across the terminals. 

John B. Taylor: Bearing on circulating current losses in a 
delta-connected generator,. I recall tests measuring directly the 
triple-frequency voltages, in windings of a generator by con¬ 
necting m i and reading between common connection or 
neutral of generator and a^ true or stable neutral of trans¬ 
former bank. These triple-frequency readings changed as 
normal frequency load on the generator was increased or de¬ 
creased. 

W ith a delta-connected generator, I suggest measurement 
j\ ammeter or oscillograph of the three currents (two in gen- 

and ° ne in external lead )> at a corner of the 
+ i j ~ j 1S m . eans > amount of circulating currents at differ- 
e nt loads and excitations may be determined. 

t ,* elby •“ aa , r: I speak in defence of the delta connection from 
„ ■ °P erator s standpoint. As long as conditions are likely to 

bm n £u e 7 1Ce - ui make necessa3 T to operate damaged 

t servi ceable generators temporarily, we cannot spare 

tw connectlon - . Anyone who has been able to maintain 
three-phase service with two transformers connected in open 
delta will agree with this statement. P 

casp^ r ^ n : eP n S 83 p y cent of normal load current in one 

inserting C0 £r d T, be r J . educed to a harmless value by 

inserting reactances which preferably should exhibit a orooor- 

of ? tTe U cuStwIvm? nCe t0 ? armonics than to the fundamental 
tne current wa\e, m view of some present tendencies of design 

he increased reactance at normal frequency would not be al ’ 

Sfe et t r uS d S^ e Voi aCh f reacta r^ woulS consist of\nlron 
o e wound with a coil of several turns, from the middle 

° ut Each ir 

aad th f two leads connected to the ends of a reactance 

£2 “r t 

times as great for the 9th hn-rmn ■ P < harmonic, and 18 
Of course the savins realized tor +>, mC as 11 for the fundamental, 
in the generator “nSv nffsI t K he + s 1 maller circulating current 
in the reactances 7 * by the iron and copper losses 

voSS'nor'sp": ” T° mt ° f 

tances) to contend with 0 shape and. sizes of reac- 

J N0„ 
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may be divided into three groups of the orders 3a, 6a-l, and 
6a+l, where a is any positive integer. The resultant magneto¬ 
motive force of these three coils, when supplied with balanced 
three-phase currents at fundamental, 6a-1, and 6a+ 1 harmonic 
frequencies, is zero, while the three individual triple, ninefold, 
fifteenfold, etc., frequency, magnetomotive forces are in phase. 
Hence the impedance of such a device to all harmonics of 
order not a multiple of 3 would consist of resistance only. 
Since, as stated, all harmonics above the third were practic¬ 
ally negligible, the effect of such a coil should be very marked 
in this case. It would be interesting, as a check on this con¬ 
clusion, if Mr. Eden could supply an oscillogram of the cir¬ 
culating current in one of these machines; it should show 
only the 3a harmonics. We should not give up the delta con¬ 
nection simply because it is difficult to design a good delta- 
connected generator. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE INSTITUTE AND OF ITS 
MEMBERS 
President’s Address 

BY C. O. MAILLOUX 

Introduction 

THE constitution of this Institute prescribes that the president 
shall deliver an address at the annual convention.’* The 
duty thereby assigned to the president becomes one of his last 
official ones, when the annual convention falls so near the end 
of :he term of office, as it has in the last few years. 

The realization of the approaching end of his term of office 
made one of my distinguished predecessors feel that his presi¬ 
dential address was a sort of “ swan song.” It is a cause for 
congratulation both to the Institute and to him that he has since 
then contributed several other very good “ songs ” which have 
received great applause both here and abroad; and his many 
friends and admirers all rejoice over the good prospects of his being 
heard from again, many, many times. The fact that so many 
of our past-presidents have retained a great interest in the affairs 
and welfare of the Institute, and have continued to work most 
loyally and zealously in its service, makes me feel that it would 
be misleading to ascribe a “ valedictory ” character to the presi¬ 
dent’s address. I am very certainly not inclined to regard it, 
in my own case, as an incident of '‘leave-taking,” since I feel 
the strongest desire and disposition to continue to serve the 
Institute to the best of my ability after I return to the ranks. I 
prefer to regard it in the light of a graduation-thesis, constituting 
one of the requirements for the “ honorary degree ” of “ past- 
president.” 

The Development and Activity of the Institute 
The wondrous activity of this Institute, the enormous amount 
and the magnificent quality of the work which it does each year, 
are so full of interest and so worthy of attention, that they would 
easily furnish both the pretext and the inspiration for an interest- 
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ing and instructive address. To one who, like myself, had the 
privilege of “ enlisting M as one of the founders, and who holds the 
diploma of charter-member of this Institute, its growth, its ex¬ 
pansion, its work, and its achievements have been, from the 
beginning, and still continue to be, sources of increasing wonder 
and astonishment. There is, in truth, reason for us to be proud, 
even to the degree of exultation, over the fact that the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, the youngest in the family of 
national engineering societies in the United States, has pushed 
its way to the very first place among them all, not alone in point 
of membership, but in respect to its subsidiary centers of activity, 
i.e., its Sections and Branches; also, and more especially, in respect 
to the number and the character of the contributions to original 
knowledge of which it has been the depositary and the means of 
dissemination; also in respect to the important role which it has 
played and the great influence -which it has exerted in the entire 
world, in connection with questions of electrical units and stand¬ 
ards and other matters calling for international conference and 
agreement. There is still at least one other respect in which it 
need not fear, but could challenge, comparison, (even if the list 
also included the sister societies in the rest of the world), namely, 
the proportion of active workers, i.e., the proportion of members 
who give material evidence of their interest in the work, welfare 
and development of the Institute by making sacrifices not only 
of time, but of money through their zeal in its service. So far 
as I know, there is no other engineering or scientific society in 
the world which has the good fortune to have at its disposal, fre 
of cost, the services of so many high-grade men. 

This willingness and readiness to serve are evident in all the 
Sections and Branches of the Institute; and that is precisely 
what has made the plan of forming Sections and Branches so 
successful. It is in connection with the activities of the central 
body of the Institute, however, that the results of the devotion 
of our active members are most apparent and significant. 
Each month, men -who hold most important positions gather 
at the Institute headquarters from all points, far and near— 
many of them coming a thousand miles, and some even a still 
longer distance to attend meetings of directors and of commit¬ 
tees. In general, the attendance at these meetings is surprisingly 
l ar ge* Frequently, there are many different committees holding 
meetings. Some of these meetings may begin a day or two be¬ 
fore, and some may not be over until a day or two after “ In- 
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stitute day.” Very often, the committee works until a late 
hour in the evening, and, occasionally, it continues its work the 
next day. On at least two occasions, one of our most important 
committees, the Standards Committee, has been in session dav 
and night for more than three days in succession. 

The enthusiasm and the energy of these faithful and devoted 
workers, their evident desire to collaborate and cooperate to the 
highest advantage for the good of the cause, cannot fail to excite 
both wonder and admiration. The interesting and significant 
thing is that these men work with the same earnest attention and 
the same desire to produce substantial and useful results that they 
manifest in dealing with matters of most profound personal in¬ 
terest and importance. Not only is this high grade work done 
voluntarily, but the men literally pay for the privilege of doing 
it. The time and traveling expenses of some of these men 
amount to a large figure at the end of the year; and some of them 
have been serving the Institute, at that cost, for many years. 
Moreover, in many cases, notably in the case of chair¬ 
men and secretaries of committees, the work done at meet¬ 
ings is in reality only a small part of the total work done by 
them, which includes a great amount of correspondence. I 
have deemed it a duty to refer to the amount and the quality 
of the work that is done by the members without cost to the 
Institute, for two reasons: First, because the fact that there are 
so many devoted, earnest, faithful workers rendering such valua¬ 
ble services at more or less great personal sacrifice and expense 
may not be as well known to the membership at large and as 
much appreciated as it deserves to be; second, because I wish to 
pay a well deserved tribute of praise and to do honor to these men. 
It is a duty and it is also a great pleasure to me to pay a tribute 
of appreciation and of gratitude, here, for the Institute and for 
myself, to all these faithful, self-sacrificing workers, to whose 
zeal, loyalty, energy and generosity, the Institute is so much in¬ 
debted for its success and for the reputation which it has achieved 
both here and abroad. It is precisely here, in my opinion, that 
we find the true explanation of the phenomenal growth and de¬ 
velopment of the Institute. It has often been remarked, by per¬ 
sons who are informed about the activities of the Institute, es¬ 
pecially about the work of its important technical and special 
committees, that if the time and effort devoted to this work had 
to be paid for, even at bare cost, the Institute would need an 
enormous increase in revenue to carry it on. This is a modest 
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statement, however; it would be the truth to say that the 

Institute obtains, without cost, more and better service than it 
eould ever hope to procure for inonev. 

Tin-; Ivvou Ttox of tuf Insthttk 

As members of the particular guild of technical specialists who 
are interested in, and dealing with, the applications of ohnp ri- 
eit.\% we all are more or less familiar with, and we all have reason 
to feel quite content over, what electricity lias, already done in 
improving existing facilities and in providin’.*' new ones for the 
world’s work, and for the welfare, comfort, and happiness of its 
inhabitants, Nobody has had more frequent occasion or better 
cause than have the member: of our guild, in the thirty years 
that have elapsed since its Inundation, to realize and In appreciate 
1 he lad that we are living in an ape * * t rapid evolution and of 
wondrous transformations. The fact is that the electrical 
engineer has played the leading parts in several of those Iran™ 
seeiitlent a 1, ej>oclrmuddng developmeuts in appiied ru *h -nee, vv 1 iieh 
Itave wrought so numerous and such radical and tar reaching 
changes in industry, commerce, trade, and even in the conditions 
of our daily Hie, Moreover, he is expected and lie is preparing, to 
play an equally important part in many other new, forthcoming 
transtorma!ions of methods and faeilil ies for promoting t he prog¬ 
ress of t he world in the direction of higher civilizatu ui and greater 
benefits for mankind in general, through a more general and a 
belter utilization of the sources of energy which nature has in 
reserve and which it will yield up to man as norm as he learns 
how to use them. Some oi the electrical engineer’s dreams of 
the past, that seemed, indeed, at the lime, as fantastic and im¬ 
possible of realization as fairv tales, have come true, and in a 
way which exemplifies the adage that " truth is at ran; er than 
fiction; and he has kept, on dreaming, of other, more wonderful f 
possibilities, indeed, the realization of the supposed illusory 
dreams of the past, shows Iliad he was more a clairvoyant than 
a dreamer, 

1 he fact that, our seemingly extravagant expectations have 
beexi so often realized in the past, justifies our having other 
extravagant expectations for the future. 1 think that we* arc 
entitled to say that the electrical engineer lias, been and that lie 
is still a. pi opliet as well as a minister of the world's progress, 

1 he last century, sometimes characterized as the age of iron 
anti steam, witnessed the great, feats which the engineer tieeout- 
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plished with iron as a structural material and steam as a source 
oi power. In the present century, steel is taking the place of 
iron, and electricity that ol steam; and the engineering feats of 
the last century will pale into insignificance, when compared with 
the vastly greater engineering achievements and wonders which 
arc to come, some oi: which are, in fact, already impending. 

The great diversity in the subjects treated in the technical 
papers which have been presented before the Institute, in the last 
ttai to lit teen years, shows that our field, instead of contracting 
and becoming more restricted, as it was feared at one time might 
happen, is enlarging rapidly, and in all directions. The op¬ 
portunities for original research and experimentation, the chances 
ot making discoveries, and inventions, and the openings for new 
specialties in technical work, are becoming more, instead of less, 
numerous and favorable. The general outlook is therefore 
encouraging. The prospects for the continuance of the growth 
and prosperity ol our guild were never better, seemingly, than 
they are now, 

( htr success as a guild will be sure and complete, on condition, 
however, that we sutler no loss of cohesion or of solidarity as the 
result ol increased specialization. We must bear in mind con¬ 
stantly that u in union there is strength.” We must beware of 
segregation. This is a point of vital importance. There are 
delicate problems, here, for the Institutes to solve 1 . 

The expansion of existing fields of activity or the advance into 
new ones, leads, very often, to the creation of new specialties. 
Some of these new specialties have assumed sufficient importance 
In the number of persons interested, and in the amount of techni¬ 
cal work done by them, to attain to the dignity of substantially 
distinct branches of the engineering profession, for which separate 
technical societies have been created, like the American Electro¬ 
chemical Society, and the Illuminating Engineering Society, 
the former of which is wholly and the latter partly a subdivision 
of the general field of electrical science and engineering. The 
subdivision of a large field into smaller independent or subsidiary 
fields of technical activity, may have been warranted in these 
two eases, but in other eases, where an attempt was made to 
follow their example, the results have been far less satisfactory; 
and it would have been better if, before founding new societies, 
the persons interested in new specialties had tried to utilize other 
facilities, including, especially, those which the Institute could 
offer them. 
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The technical committees of the Institute represent an hone** 
and earnest effort which has been made—and with considerab^" 
success—to secure diversity in technical work and to give scop 4 ’' 
individuality, and recognition to the various specialties 
activities of the members or of groups of members of the Institid 1 ’ 
while avoiding their segregation into distinct small societies. 

Each of our technical committees has the resources, the ad' 
thority, and the prestige of the whole Institute; and every men 1 '’ 
ber of the Institute receives the full benefit of the activity aid 5 
of the work done by the specialists constituting the committed' 
In effect, the result is the same as if every member belonged P ’ 
a number of distinct societies specializing in certain subject* - 
This point is deserving of attention, as disclosing a feature which 
is not as well understood or as fully appreciated as.it deserves, aid 5 
as suggesting a field for further development. 

• So far as concerns the specialists themselves who take part in 
the activities of the technical committees, they are relieved of tin* 
responsibilities and burdens of keeping a small society alive V* 
give scant support and limited publicity to their work as specia¬ 
lists. It is obvious that their work reaches a much larger numbed 
of people and does much more good when done under the aus¬ 
pices of the Institute. The Institute plan is based upon the 
principle that in union there is strength,” and on the economic 
advantages resulting from concentration of organization and 
administration. This plan fosters diversity by permitting ac¬ 
tivity in many directions that would not warrant the formation 
and could not maintain the existence of separate societies, and, 
for other specialties which could only hope to maintain a separate 
society on a small scale, and in a more or less precarious way, 
it offers a larger field and secures a larger audience, which, as we 
all know, is a consideration of the highest importance, because it. 
gives the best incentive and is the best stimulus for doing work 
of the highest grade. 

The preceding considerations reveal certain fundamental 
principles of efficiency and economy with which electrical engi¬ 
neers are all very familiar, namely, the importance of high values 
for the “diversity” and “load” factors in central stations. 

he Institute is, in effect, a kind of central station for the genera¬ 
tion and distribution of a certain kind of electric “ power ” which 
is useful in the production of electrical “ work ” of greatly 
diversified character and of extreme importance, as a whole, to 
the vocation of the electrical engineer, and to the standing and the 
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advance of the electrical engineering profession. The analogy 
is perfect; centralization of activity and the superimposition of 
load-curves,—as the result of increasing the diversity-factor,— 
lead to a higher load-factor in the Institute, and in about the 
same way as in an ordinary electric power-station. 

The Institute has abundantly realized its objects as we find 
them stated in the constitution, namely, “ The advancement of 
the theory and practise of electrical engineering and of the 
allied arts and sciences, and the maintenance of high professional 
standing among its members.” It has amply fulfilled its mis¬ 
sion and its trust as the representative of the profession of elec¬ 
trical engineering in the broadest and most comprehensive 
sense. It gives shelter and support, encouragement and stand¬ 
ing, to all the branches and specialties of the profession that are 
worthy. Its numerous Sections and Branches in North America, 
and its many groups of specialists working in various electrical 
fields, suggest a federation of states and territories, whose citi¬ 
zens are amalgamated into a coherent mass, in accordance with 
the old motto, “ E pluribus unum,” which the Institute exempli¬ 
fies and glorifies. 

In expressing my gratification over the good work done thus 
far by the Institute, nothing is farther from my thoughts than the 
wish to suggest or imply that there is not still more, indeed, very 
much more, good work ahead, waiting to be done. In truth, my 
feeling is that it would be very difficult to set any limits to the 
development of the Institute and its capacity for the further 
advancement and realization of its aims and objects. There will 
be no dearth of good opportunities in many directions; and I am 
confident also that there will be no lack of initiative, interest and 
effort on the part of the active members whose self-sacrificing 
devotion has done so much, as I have already indicated, to raise 
the Institute to its present high plane of efficiency. As time goes 
on, with better resources and riper experience, the Institute will 
be able to undertake tasks of greater magnitude and solve prob¬ 
lems presenting greater difficulties than would have been 
possible hitherto. 

There is one thought suggested by the foregoing sketch of the 
Institute’s career which deserves to be impressed upon the minds 
of all its members. It is this: wherever in the extensive fields of 
electrical theory and practise a man may happen to be stationed, 
either by his own choice or by circumstances, whether he be 
genius or plodder, whether he be ambitious or modest, and 
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regardless of his specialty, or whether he have any specialty at 
all, there is room for him in these fields, 1 here is a place for him 
in. the Institute, and work for him to do, and there are benefits and 
honors waiting for him there. The Institute needs him, and he 
needs the Institute. Each can complement the other and can 
add to the other’s £< stature ” in many ways. 

Although, the evolution of the Institute has been rapid, it has 
been, fortunately, also healthy. It has acquired a strong im¬ 
petus which should carry it along steadily to ever wider scope and 
more fruitful influence. There is no reason why the Institute 
should not continue indefinitely to grow, to expand, and to in¬ 
crease its power for doing good In our profession and for de¬ 
veloping a true professional spirit in its members. I trust that 
you all join me heartily in the wish that the Institute's career 
may be long and brilliant and I hope sincerely t hat von will all 
continue to do your best to help make the wish come true. 

This Social and Civic Involution of thk Knoinkkr 

I he preceding sketch of the evolution and development of 
this Institute has made it apparent that the particular branch 
of the engineering profession for which it stands before t he world 
has attained a place of great distinction and high honor in that 
community of initiates and adepts known as the domain of ap¬ 
plied science and technology and sometimes e,ailed the engi¬ 
neering world. 

We might be content and satisfied to rest on our honors in that 
world, if it gave scope to all our aptitudes, if there were, in it 
opportunities f or the cultivation of all our faculties and the de¬ 
velopment of all our talent s, and for the realisation of all our ideals 
and aspiration’s. Unfortunately, that world is, after all, only a 
sort of technological workshop of vast proportions and of conn 
plex character, wherein one may develop great abilities,ami tal¬ 
ents, it is true, but which aims at one tiling only, the performanee 
of scientific and engineering tasks and 11 stunts " of great com¬ 
mercial interest and industrial value to the whole world, ft is 
not suited for the development of what we are wont to term the 
higher, better and finer side of human nature, ineluding those 
important constituents of human character, built up of moral, 
ethical and spiritual attributes and of sterling qualities of mind 
and heai t, those elements of general culture, high- niiinleduess 
and refinement, which breed the feeling and nurture the respect 
for ideals, and which develop those charms and graces of manner 
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that mist* certain individuals to higher planes, and entitle them 
to greater respect and consideration than the rest, in human so- 

dd Vi 

I know that 1 need not dwell on the desirability of this kind 
oi development , for I am sure that you all concede its necessity 
and its benefits for all classes of humanity* We all see quickly 
enough the u nude ” that, is in the eye of humanity in general; 
unfort unately, we do not. always see the “ beam ” that is in our 
own rve, so groat is the difference between looking at a thing in 
the abstract and in the concrete. That is what leads me to 
mention and to insist upon a point of great moment, not only to 
ourselves but to the whole world. It is this: we are further 
behind than we ought, to be, in certain phases of that higher 
development which has just been alluded to; we are merely 
followers, whereas, we ought to be leaders. I will admit that this 
condition has not been worse, in many respects, it has, indeed, 
been far belter, in our branch than in the other branches of the 
engineering profession ; hut, the fact that we have been merely 
a little less blind to our opportunities and our duties than have 
our colleagues, is not an adequate excuse for our own delinquency. 
It is, perhaps, an accusation, as showing that, although more 
awake, we were not more alert or active. 

One of the important objects which I have in mind, in this 
portion of my address, is to bring to the attention of electrical 
engineers, and, incidentally, to the attention of all other en¬ 
gineers or classes of engineers who are 14 in the same boat, —~*the 
fact thal the acquirement of what might he termed * technical 
adept ness and dexterity,” either individually or collectively, 
by the members of a profession, and the resulting increase of 
technical knowledge, accumulation of experience and data, and 
development of engineering methods, do not constitute the sum- 
mum ha hum of our professional life, and do not icpiesent 
our oulv ideals or the sole end and purpose of our efforts, either 
in an individual or in a cooperative sense. 

In extending and improving our relations to each other, 
through our Institute, we have laid the foundations for the 
development of a great guild, Let its remember, however, 
Unit in this east* we ourselves may not, indeed, we cannot, be 
the suit* judges of greatness. In reality, it is not ^//-recogni¬ 
tion, but recognition oi a class by till other classes , that counts. 
This is a point to which engineers as a class have given alto¬ 
gether loo little attention. They have been too self-conscious 
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and self-centered; and they have not j>ai<l enough attention 
to their relations to the outside world. They have neglected 

to cultivate, and, consequently, they lack, the "mid-spirit" 

that force which makes for the increase oi prestige, influence 
and power of the guild, anil secures for it the greater respect 
and consideration of other guilds and classes. It is high time 
that engineers should appreciate the importance of “taking 
then place in the procession ’, in a social, civil, and civic sense. 
While, in a prolessional class, the prominence of individuals 
may depend only or mainly on professional technique and 
achievements, the prominence, reputation or caste of the class 
or clan, as a whole, depends mostly, perhaps wholly, on Un¬ 
professional spirit—the “esprit dr corps ", and on tin- ability 
of the guild or class to hold its own with the other guilds anil 
classes, on common grounds, in social, civic .political and other 
life, in the outer world. The next point of interest is that we 
really have duties to perform and are entitled to benefits, in 
that outer world. Moreover, our neglect to preempt or to 
occupy the place that belongs to us there, is a serious handicap 
to the prestige or influence of our particular professional class, 
and places it in a condition ol relative disparity, before the 
world, as compared with other professional classes, such as 
those of law, medicine, the fine arts, etc., which assert their 
rights and utilize their opportunities systematically. 

When people speak of the “upper crust” of society, they 
imply and recognize, tacitly, the existence ol lower layers, 
strata or classes in human society. It. were indeed idle lo deny 
the existence of. classes, orders or groups in human society, 
any mote than, in the rest oi nature. It, seen is to be in nature's 
general program. We find classes in the infinitely great worlds 
of: the astronomer, and we find them in the infinitely small 
worlds of the bacteriologist,, and in that of the physicist; and we 
find them everywhere between these two extremes, in Uu> 
animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms. An interesting 
example of the stratification of life was noted by t he Prim-c¬ 
ot Monaco in his deep sea explorations. lie found that, the 
ocean had upper and lower “layers", or “tiers” of inhabitants, 
with an indefinitely great number of intermediate layers; 
moreover each kind of life, indeed each species of fish or'ani¬ 
malcule, has its place at a certain depth, where it, is “at, home”, 
and above or below which it is “out of its element”, and may 
be so uncomfortable or so handicapped thi.it it cannot live. 
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In this fillin' system of stratification in the universe, the 
relative location of each layer may he the result of accident or 
circumstances, hut it is always liable to change. In the case of 
the “layers'’ of human society, some important changes have 
been effected rather suddenly by revolution ; but most of the 
changes occur by the slower and better process of evolution. 
The important principle of the “survival of the fittest” is always 
in operation Here, for there is continual battling by contending 
forces, the weak being eruslied or thrust aside by the strong. 
'Hie social or civie level occupied by any class in human society 
is at the point of balance or equilibrium between its own efforts 
to rise to higher levels and the efforts ot other classes to pi event 
them from rising in order to take their place. 

It is my opinion, as it is also that of many of my colleagues 
who have given careful thought to the matter, that as a pro¬ 
fessional class, we are entitled to occupy a higher station and 
to receive greater consideration and respect than have been 
accorded us by the public. 1 will not deny that we have made 
considerable progress in the direction of social respectability 
■ m \ higher civil status. A recent review of the evolution of 
the engineer, in the London Times, contains the interesting 
statement that “Considerably less than a hundred years ago 
engineers in the uuvv took rank next below carpenters It is 
most gratifying to realise that, in the present day, in all the 
navies of the world, the engineer is in the “officer” class and that, 
at least in our navy, many of them have .attained the Admiral ’ 

* Tuan address on “the position of the engineer in civie and 
social life" presented before an Austrian technical society in 
1877 *. one finds ample evidence that the civil and social status 
of the engineer were then far from satisfactory to the engineers 
themselves. There is lament over the fact, that the older pro¬ 
fessional classes, which had hitherto divided the world amongst 
themselves, looked upon engineers as “upstarts’ and intruders 
We mav still be considered “intruders” by the lawyers and 
politicians who till the positions that we engineers alone are 
qualified to fill properly on public service, public works, and 

♦ “I he Slclluug de. iVeliniker in HUalliehon umi soekden l.eben.” 
V,„,.!« .b? ti. r.n IP,fn,then M.M. Freiherr von Weber. OehalUm am 

17 Keh 1877 Wo, ■!,.*,riehritt drs'^•rnns.-nijcli. 

Arehileklen V,-„ ,ns Vol. H. Feb. W77. W- StMU). M.u. IT- »■> HH. 
(To b,' loiitid in A. t. K, F,. Library, Studious eoll-etioiP. 
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other commissions dealing mostly with engineering questions; 
hut, at least, we are no longer called such harsh names. So 
we have made some progress,—-just enough, perhaps, to show 
how far we are still from where we ought to be. The following 
passage in the address is well worth quoting: “Only in rare, 
exceptional cases, do we see engineers, even in matters of speci¬ 
fically technical character, vested with the authority which 
gives the ultimate final decision; indeed, they are never in the 
majority in the deciding body”. Further <m, in 1 he same address 
the statement is made that the final deciding power in matters 
of the kind already mentioned remains “in the hands of lav- 
men, and that the preponderating majority is composed of 
amateurs generally having a pronounced legal ‘tinge”. 

These remarks, thirty-seven years old, need practically no 
revision for presentation before an American engineering society 
today. They still report the conditions quite correctly. The 
author calls, attention to the fact that the civil and social status 
of the engineer are higher in France and in Kngland than in the 
German countries. The engineer has never been regarded and 
treated in the former countries as an “ upstart ” or an “intruder”. 
Of the French engineer, the paper says that his education not 
only equips him with the necessary knowledge and preparation 
for the fulfillment of all his technical duties, but that; it makes 
him, in general culture, good breeding and social tone, equal to 
members of all other social classes, and that he is, therefore, 
received and acknowledged as such without any opposition. 
Ibis passage is interesting as evidence of the benefits attainable 
from the kind of training which supplements technical adeptness 
and dexterity by the development, of personal character along 
intellectual, cultural, social, civic and ethical lines. The article 
concludes as follows: 

“ Let tis set aside small jealousies ami controversies, let to; help uplift 
each other reciprocally and in that way also raise ourselves in the esti¬ 
mation of the world, let us stand fast, shoulder to shoulder, in healthy 
solidarity against llm outside influences which begrudge us equality of 
privilege with the older professional classes, and which'.strive to shift us 
out;—let us show, by our own discipline, that, we are qualified to advise, 
to direct, to lead, in the highest capacities, and let us 1*.* on all occasions 
gentlemen m disposition and deportment. 

“The conquest of that position in civil ami social life lor winch we are 
striving and which belongs of right to us, on the strengt h of our knowl¬ 
edge and ability, will then result without fail/’ 

It would be difficult to improve upon this good advice even at 
this later date. The fact that it is st ill so good shows that it is 
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still neede* 1; tor the millcnium expected thirty-seven years ago 
is not yet quite here. 

This plea tor l he | »rnj >cr recognition of engineers, as a professional 
class* though leased upon justice, is, in a sense, a selfish one, and, 
in urging it t oo strongly, we might expose ourselves to the charge 
of being net noted by a desire to gratify professional pride or 
vanity. Fortunately, the real motive for the evolution of the 
engineer in social and civic directions is one that is quite altruis¬ 
tic, for tin* benefits which will result from it for the engineering 
profession will be trilling in comparison with the benefits to the 
community, to the state, and to humanity in general. This may 
seem to be a broad statement, but it*can be demonstrated. 

We know that it is the engineer who, in the last hundred years, 
has effected tin* marvelous transformation in the material condi¬ 
tions of life and in the activity of communities which are start¬ 
ling to the historian, and which seem revolutionary to the super¬ 
ficial observer, The engineer has been too busy himself with 
the nmlfifariow* details of this gigantic task to note that 
what he has done has* in reality, reacted upon the whole 
structure of civilization to an extent so great that profound al¬ 
terations* if not entire remodeling and reconstruction, are needed 
to rest on* balance and equilibrium. Now, in this task of indus¬ 
trial, social, economic* and political rearrangement, and read¬ 
justment, there is work for all classes; and, considering the highly 
technical character of many of the problems involved, there is, 
especially, much work for which the training and experience of the 
engineer arc important if not indispensable qualifications. It 
is here that we need the voice and authority of the citizen who 
is also an engineer *, but his place is taken and his authority as¬ 
sumed by the lawyer, the politician* the agitator and the utopist, 
each having as little useful technical knowledge as the other, but 
each presuming, nevertheless, to be an expert and an authority 
on questions that are beyond his ken. bet us note here a signifi¬ 
cant fact. Public opinion holds so much in consideration and has 
so much respect for the older professional classes,*’ law, medicine 
and theology* that it would not tolerate the suggestion that 
the tribunal?*, of justice should be administered by others than 
jurists, that questions of sanitation or hygiene should be decided 
by others than medical men, or that moral questions should 
he settled by others than clergymen When, however, it comes 
to questions involving scientific and engineering knowledge, 
public opinion seems to he satisfied to let them be discussed and 
settled by anybody whatever, preferably by others than engineers. 
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In older times, men could qualify for handling the problems 
of tlie civilization of their day without reference to technical 
science, as knowledge of law and religion was the fundamental 
requirement. A very little science went a long way in an age 
when sophistry and credulity were at a premium. As a result 
of the rapid progress of civilization along scientific lines, the im¬ 
portance of law and religion now sinks into insignificance, in com¬ 
parison with science and technical knowledge as qualifications 
for dealing with the problems presented for solution. It does not 
require much thought or imagination to see that, in a society 
which is becoming daily more and more dependent upon science 
and. engineering for its welfare and well-being, aye, for its very 
existence, there is more and more room and need for men of tech¬ 
nical training at the helm in public affairs. 

Some thirty years ago, the then president, of these United 
States stated that “ we are confronted by a condition, not a 
theory.” Today, we have a different state of affairs. We are 
confronted by both conditions and theories, more especially by a 
great number and variety of theories, many of them of question¬ 
able soundness. This conglomerate condition is owing to the 
fact that we have too many “ quacks”, and not enough u doc¬ 
tors”, in economies. 

A sage of bygone times uttered the aphorism that there is no 
royal road to learning. Now, the world would not be so much 
disturbed or inconvenienced, if it wore only royalty that aspired 
to acquire learning without having to pay the price. Unfor¬ 
tunately, that disposition has become epidemic at the present 
time, and what is still worse, the appearance is often accepted 
for the reality, so far as knowledge is concerned, more especially 
knowledge of civics and economies. 

The framers of the constitution of the United States, in making 
a general statement that “ all men are born free and equal,” 
without making it clear that they meant freedom and equality 
in a civic and legal sense, rather than in a social or intellectual 
sense, left room for much misunderstanding and confusion. 
The untutored mind finds encouragement lien* for the notion 
that one man’s opinion is as good as another's. He dot's not 
distinguish between the right to express an opinion, which is a 
matter of law, and the value ami authority of that opinion, which 
are matters of knowledge. lit' forgets that while the right 
may not be disputed, the authority may be both disputed anti 
denied. This self-constituted authority is a source of great, 
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mischief, am! if is, perhaps, the indirect cause of much of our 
social unrest or political inconsistencies and our economic dis¬ 
turbances. We are forced to realize ami to admit,that it puts 
a premium on ignorance. 

The sunn* process of reasoning that makes a man think he 
is an authority on all political questions makes him a parti¬ 
san of direct legislation in its most radical forms. Instead of 
matters being improved, they are tna.de worse. The reason can 
readily be seen. The burdens thrown upon the individual 
increase in proportion with the responsibilities which he. assumes. 
In presuming to deal with and pass upon all civic, economic and 
political questions directly, instead of delegating them to rep¬ 
resentatives, be assumes implicitly the responsibility for in¬ 
forming himself about every matter, and getting at least as 
intelligent a grasp and comprehension of it as the representative 
is presumed to ha\a\ Hut here is precisely where the trouble 
arises. Many of tin* questions which he lias undertaken to 
answer for himself, in doing away with representatives and 
proxies, and in becoming his own authority and guide, are ques¬ 
tions involving and requiring more or less thought and study and 
inquiry into facts. It is work of a kind for which the average 
citizen has not the I urn* or the inclination, even if he had the ap¬ 
titude and the training,. 1 low ran enlightened thought and 
opinion ami rational act ion be realized under such circumstances? 
It seems natural to expect that most of the untutored and in¬ 
different minds in the community will either jump at conclusions 
or arrive at them in a v» ry superficial way, very much as one may 
try to get the news bv merely reading the heavy headlines in a 
newspaper, In ‘aids a ease, it is very important that the head¬ 
lines should be set up by men who are intelligent, well informed 
and honest» 

It is a momentous question which is asked when we inquire 
whither the untutored citizens, who constitute always such a 
large part of the whole mass, will turn to read these headlines, 
in their search for information; and the answer is far from reas¬ 
suring. Some n mv read them in the sermon of a popular divine 
who is trying to till the pews by observations on civics, economics, 
and other technical subjects of which he knows precious little. 
Others may read them in the speeches and harangues of agitators 
and fanatics, and no doubt many others find them in the corner 
saloons in the vaporing.^ of some would he sage, who, after 
finding inspiration at the bar, tries to imitate the sapient “ Mr. 
Dooley M in solving the world's problems. 
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The sum total, the net result, of all this dilettantism is a 
condition wherein the blind are leading the blind. All this 
confusion, and all the blundering which it entails, could be 
and may be avoided by putting men and things back into 
their proper places. In seeking for causes, we are brought face 
to face with important facts. First, the present disregard 
for knowledge and authority among the masses, and the trans¬ 
ition from a state or condition where a few privileged profes¬ 
sional classes or sects were the only ones who presumed and were 
permitted to think and pronounce on public questions, to a 
state where all classes and, in fact, all individuals, assume the 
right and authority to do so, are undoubtedly consequences 
of long-continued abuse of authority by those who presumed to 
be the oracles of the people, and made believe that they knew 
all about things which, in reality, they did not know. Second, 
it is mainly lack of scientific knowledge that has caused the old- 
time oracles to fall from grace in the popular estimation. The 
days when scientific facts could be over-ridden and overshadowed 
by rhetoric and oratory, are passed. An ounce of technical 
knowledge is worth a ton of imagination, when it comes to 
handling scientific facts. The public lost confidence in its 
oracles because it found out, in time, that it is more important 
for statements to he true than to be merely plausible. Third, 
the public is not to blame for not having given to men of scientific 
training an opportunity to enlighten and advise it in matters 
of scientific fact and knowledge. The blame lies with the men 
of the scientific class themselves, for having allowed the public, 
as a body politic, to remain in ignorance of their very existence, 
to say nothing of their qualifications. It is unfortunately too 
true that the civil and social status of the professional engineer 
are far from being well defined in the mind of the general public. 
Indeed, there are indications that the scientific education, 
training, and experience of the professional engineer are very 
little understood and appreciated in the community. It is 
not strange, therefore, that the professional engineer should, 
by many, be regarded as merely a higher grade of skilled mechanic 
or arrisan. To remedy this condition, steps should be taken 
to inaugurate and carry on a campaign of education of the 
public, with the object of acquainting it, with the. engineering 
class. It is time that engineers should assert themselves as a 
class and let the public see that they satisfy very substantially 
the requirements of an intellectual class, and one of more than 
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average grade, as well as of high civic character; that, as such, 
they are qualified to render important service to the community 
and to the state, and art* entitled to recognition. 

I wish, at this point, to make it plain and emphatic that the kinds 
of service and of recognition that I have in mind are not of poli¬ 
tical, but more of civic, social and ethical nature and character. 
I would be sorry to set* any body of scientific men become a 
political force and acquire ambition for political power. It 
would In* a lamentable waste and perversion of mental energy 
of high quality nnd development. In the beginning of this 
portion ot my address I spoke of the development of the higher 
and better sides of human nature, and of the evolution of 
character along the lines of highmindedness and refinement, 
as the pat h over which man can attain to the highest civic and 
social planes, It is my opinion that not only the engineering 
class is capable of this higher development, but that it can serve 
as a strong leaven to promote that development in the com¬ 
munity, In a word, I believe that, just as engineering has 
helped materially to improve physical conditions, so the en¬ 
gineering class can help materially to improve civic, ethical, 
economic and even moral conditions, in modern lib*. The 
education, the training and the experience of the engineer 
fit him esjHviaily for such a mission. He has to deal less with 
fiction ami more with facts than most men of other intellectual 
classes. He learns early to understand and appreciate the 
value and the utility of scientific method and precision in his 
habits of thought and expression as well as in his work. He 
also learns early to distinguish between the classes of subjects 
with which he is competent to deal, and on which he may pre¬ 
sume to speak authoritatively, and those classes of subjects 
which are not within his sphere or his scope, and in reference 
to which it would be absurd or even impertinent for him to 
pose as an authority. He knows that specialties in intellectual 
work arise from the limitations of individual mental aptitude 
and energy, and he is willing to concede* that the specialist is likely 
to have* more and better knowledge of a given subject than 
the amateur, He mi^ht presume to express an opinion on sub¬ 
jects involving scieniiju or technic al facts; he would hesitate 
to express out* on subjects involving scientific hypotheses or 
theories; and he would he quite reticent on subjects involving 
metaphysical considerations or speculations. The subjects of 
the elans first mentioned may be presumed to be wholly within 
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his sphere; those of the next class art* likely to he only partly 
so; and those of the last class are, as a rule, entirely outside of 
his sphere. The man who has been taught and trained to 
exercise such discrimination and discretion is qualified tor sane, 
sound, rational, logical thinking; he is apt to be more careful 
and accurate in his statements; lie usually says what lie means 
and means what he says; and his opinions are bound to carry 
weight and receive consideration. They mala* an interesting 
contrast with those of the man who undertakes to cover all 
subjects with equal “fluency”. It is well known that, as a 
rule, engineers and scientific men are more conservative* in 
their statements than .most men of the other educated and 
intellectual classes. This is the result of a better appreciation 
of the limitations of all human knowledge and of the importance 
of precision in thought and expression; it is, in a word, the re¬ 
sult of better intellectual perspective and mental balance. These 
qualities are very valuable* in the citizen, in the member of a com¬ 
munity, as they are known to be in t he engineer ent rusted with im¬ 
portant tasks. They only need to be known to be appreciated. 
They should enable the engineer to command the respect and 
receive the consideration ol the general public, tor they are 
bound to place him on a high civic* plane, and make* him an 
exemplar for the rest of the community. 

That is the position to which 1 would like to see the engineering 
class attain. The other educated intellectual classes have had 
their “ inning/’- their opportunity. Ours is yet to come*. 
Deserve success and you shall command it. Wo must deserve 
and we shall obtain the confidence of t he communil y; and when 
we secure it we must retain it, by continuing to deserve it. 1 he 
engineering class can scarcely expect to reach the goal at. one 
bound. It must expect to attain the higher position to which it 
is entitled among the thinking and intellectual classes by succes¬ 
sive stages. It should delay no longer, however, in making a 
start and in taking the first steps. 

I have not by any means exhausted the subject. There is a 
great deal more to be said, but 1 shall be* content if 1 ha ve aroused 
your attention to the importance of not neglecting our evolution 
along social and civic lines, and beyond the purely technical and 
professional lines which we have hitherto look cal upon too much 
as being our final goal and the highest realization of our ideals. 

I will offer, by way of conclusion, some thoughts summing 
up the situat’on, which, 1 hope, will receive your careful ccmsidora- 
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lion and will bn borne in mind by you as having an important 
hearing upon the further evolution, in a civic and social sense, 
of the members of this Institute. 

I* 1 he Institute has made most satisfactory progress in the 
development ol the activities and forces which conduce to its 
eilieienev, which enhance its merits and enlarge its reputation 
as a iurum lor the discussion of questions and the study of prob¬ 
lems in theoretical and applied electrical science. Its evolu¬ 
tion in that sense and direction has been rapid and healthy; and 
it bids lair to continue to expand its sphere of usefulness. 

II* The membership of the Institute, as a whole, has shown 
extraordinary devotion and loyalty to its interests, and a most 
edifying zeal in constant; efforts to place it on a high plane 
among the engineering societies of the world. 

III. The members of the Institute, as a class, have great 
respect for high professional ideals and ethics, and they have 
given enthusiastic and strong support to all movements and 
measures tending to their development in the Institute. 

IV. The members of the Institute, in common with those 
in the other engineering societies in this country, have paid 
hut little att ntion to the cultivation of professional ideals 
outside of the Institute. 

V. As electrical men we have pre-empted and we hold a high 
position in that inner world which constitutes the engineering 
hierarchy. We have not attained the same high relative rank 
and position in the outer world, in civil and social life. 

VI. In spite of the wonderful achievements which we have 
performed and the great contributions to the progress of civili¬ 
zation for which we deserve substantially the entire credit, we 
do not hold the place in tin* social scale that is commensurate 
with our professional attainments and our social qualifications. 

VII. We have measured our weight and influence as a class 
by reference to what we think of each oilier, and by our mutual 
respect and eonsiderat u m for each other, forgetting that our social- 
posit ton and status are determined wholly by what the outside 
world thinks of us, or the respect and consideration which it 
accords us or which we demand and obtain from it. 

VIII. The time has arrived when the members of the In¬ 
stitute should develop a class spirit through which a man in the 
engineering; profession can attain to the place and high honor and 
consideration to which he is entitled among the other profes¬ 
sional classes. 
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IX. We must show to the rest of the world that engineers 
are, by education, training, and experience, as well qualified as 
any professional class, to discuss, and deal with, public questions 
and problems, and that in the case of technical questions we are 
better qualified than are the other classes. 

X. We not only fail in our duty to our professional class, but 
we also fall short of doing our full duty to the community, by 
remaining silent, in the social and civil background, and by hid¬ 
ing the important light which we are most able to shed on many 
public matters, by virtue of our scientific and technical training. 

XL We must dispel the popular notion that clergymen, 
lawyers, physicians, and iiterary people are still, as in bygone 
ages, the incarnation of civic wisdom and the epitome of social 
philosophy, or that they still constitute the only available source 
of intellectual “ high potential ” and the only dispensary of 
advanced thought and knowledge concerning the problems of 
civilization and human progress. 

XII. The engineering class must take its place on a social 
plane parallel with that of the other professional classes, and must 
claim, in connection with technical matters within its province, 
the same consideration and deference to its opinions and decisions 
that are shown to the other classes under similar circumstances. 
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ELECTRIC HEATING AS APPLIED TO MARINE SERVICE 


BY C. S. MC DOWELL AND D. M. MAHOOD 


Abstract of Paper 

Electricity is being adopted to a great extent for space heating 
in marine work because of the simplicity and low cost of instal¬ 
lation, saving in weight, freedom from leaks, noises and disagree¬ 
able odors as compared to steam heat, availability for heating of 
individual rooms, ability of placing heaters where most efficient, 
portability so that storerooms and other seldom-used spaces may 
be readily heated when desired, ease of regulation so that individual 
staterooms, etc., can be maintained at any desired temperature 
without affecting the whole system. 

A comparison of convector and radiant heaters is given, the 
proper use of each type is shown, and the conclusion drawn that 
for space heating on shipboard with metal decks and bulkheads, 
the convector heater is most efficient. 

Curves are given showing results obtained on tests to determine 
the best type of heater for shipboard, and desirable features of 
heater are indicated. 

With low cost of electricity on shipboard, electric heating com¬ 
pares favorably in cost of maintenance with steam heating. It 
interferes very little with the lighting load, thus increasing the 
load factor, and seldom requires extra generator capacity. 


T HE SUBJECT of this paperwas selected because it presented a 
•means of placing before the Institute the advantages of elec¬ 
tric heating, which have become more prominent in marine than 
in land service ; and because marine service has very thoroughly 
taken up this subject, with the result that many installations 
have been made. Electric heating, properly applied, fits itself 
well to the conditions of marine engineering, where the high 
quality of service and its many desirable advantages overbalance 
what increased cost of electric power there may be. 

Electric cooking, with its many advantages, included in which 
are the saving in time and food, improvement in quality of food, 
ease of installing and operation, safety and sanitation, is well 
known, and it seems unfortunate that the use of such appliances 
has been held back in this country as much as it has, and is not 
receiving the attention it has been getting abroad. 

The gradual increase in the use of electrically heated industrial 
apparatus is going on; the safety, saving in time and improved 
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quality of work creating a popular demand in many classes of 
apparatus. 

Electric air heating of spaces, upon which we will go into 
detail in this paper, is now rapidly coming into popular demand, 
its advantages, properly applied, making it a worthy competitor 
of other methods of air heating in marine engineering. The 
increased cost of operation over steam heat, although high 
in proportionate percentage, is not very great in actual dollars, 
in view of the low cost of generation of electric power aboard 
ships, and is further balanced by the convenience of locating the 
heat source where most efficient use of it can be made, the sim¬ 
plicity and low first cost of installation, especially where the air 
space to be heated is far from the boiler or engine room, the pos¬ 
sibility of reliable automatic control of temperature, the low cost 
of repairs with little attention required, and the improved quality 
of service with freedom from leaks, noises, disagreeable odors 
and the other inherent objections to steam heating systems. 

In some cases in the past, electric air heating systems have 
been failures, but usually these have been traced down as re¬ 
sulting either because the apparatus installed was the wrong 
design or insufficient for the conditions, the conditions such 
that an electric air heating system should never have been 
selected, or the particular electric heating system installed did 
not suit the conditions existing. In some places a small two- 
or three-lamp radiant heater was installed to heat a compara¬ 
tively large space, the small radiator being selected probably 
because of high cost , of power or because of the desire for ap¬ 
pearances rather than for performance. It should be carefully 
considered before electric heating is installed whether the ad¬ 
vantages of this system will overbalance the reduced cost of 
operation with steam, as unsatisfactory results in some past 
installations have proved hard handicaps to overcome, and have 
prevented installations that would have been very creditable. 
Care should be taken in selecting the design of heater and most 
appropriate method of installation, rather than placing appear¬ 
ances first, with a resultant sacrifice of efficiency, which appears 
to have been the practise in some past installations. As with 
electric cooking and industrial apparatus, electric air heating 
can compete with other systems only because of its adaptability, 
and this must be considered and made use of or the system 
will be found unsuccessful. 

Heat is dissipated, as we know, by conduction, radiation and 
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convection. In considering electricity for space heating on 
shipboard we encounter, as a rule, metal bulkheads and decks 
which are good conductors of heat, and every effort should there¬ 
fore be made to minimize conduction losses. The radiant and 
convector heaters, named from the manner in which the heat is 
furnished, have different conditions to meet. 

The radiant heaters • or electric radiators dissipate the heat 
principally by sending off radiant energy, raising the temperature 
of opaque bodies in its path, and as they respond instantly when 
turned on', have been found adaptable where a small amount' of 
immediate warmth and intermittent use is required, such as in 
rooms not in general use, and. where it is not desired that the 
temperature of the entire room be increased. Their efficiency for 
space heating on shipboard depends upon the material of the 
bulkheads and decks. As these are, as a rule, metal, which 
is a very, good conductor of heat, a large part of the radiant 
energy is converted into heat upon striking the bulkheads and 
decks, is carried by conduction through the skin of the ship 
to the water and lost, or carried through the bulkheads and 
decks to the surrounding compartments and lost so far as the 
individual compartments are concerned. A feature observed 
in the radiant heater, worthy of mention, is the feeling of satis¬ 
faction when sitting in front of it (absent in a convector), caused 
by the cheerful glow present and, as has been stated by some 
authorities, the additional possibility of a physiological effect 
caused by the radiation of the higher frequency rays of infra-red, 
such as is experienced in sun baths. 

Convectors heating the air in contact with resistance units, 
start convection currents which increase and maintain the 
temperature of the whole room. In space heating, where the 
surrounding walls are of metal, it has been seen that radiant 
heaters are inefficient in heating the air, and for this same reason 
in convectors the radiation losses should be kept down to a 
minimum. As the radiation increases as a function of the tem¬ 
perature, the temperature of the element should be kept low. 
Also it is better to heat a large volume of air a few degrees thati 
a small volume of air a proportionately greater number of de¬ 
grees. The former, instead of rising rapidly to the top of the 
room and there losing its heat through the metal deck above, 
will spread out more and warm by convection the air of the whole 
room. 

To indicate the division of forms of heat dissipated by the 
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convector and radiant heaters the following was experimentally 
determined, using standard constructions: 

Radiant heater Convector heater 
Convected heat. ... 40 per cent 90 per cent 

Radiated heat. 55 per cent 5 per cent 

Conducted heat. ... 5 per cent 5 per cent 

The design of radiator appears to have settled on the glow-lamp 
type, although resistance wires operating at a red heat are coming 
into use. The location of the radiator is facing and within three 
or .four feet from the person using it. In the standard designs of 
radiant heater, the glow lamp is the source of heat, and the 
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Fig. 1—Air Heated by Vertical Draft. 


commercial designs include two, three and four-lamp units, the 
lamps being either 250 or 500 watts each, as desired. 

The design of convector heaters of the various manufacturers 
differs principally in the details of construction of the heating 
units. The formation of resistance units constructed of special 
resistance wire or ribbon, insulated and protected in various ways, 
and operating as close as practicable to a temperature best suited 
for the supply of convected heat, mounted in a manner to permit 
of efficient circulation of air, protected by a strong guard which 
does- not restrict circulation and provided with a properly shaped 
deflector to give distribution of air desired, makes up this form 
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of heat er, bract ire has set tied upon a Ion#, low heater as prefer- 
ahle, which design, aided by a properly shaped deflector, permits 
of sending the heated air out from the floor, where better mixture 
and uniformity of temperature is obtained without the danger 
of concentration of high heat. at. the ceiling with a greatly re¬ 
duced temperature lower down. A ease has been cited of poorly 
installed heaters where the upper berths of staterooms have been 
surrounded by air at such a high temperature to make it uncom¬ 
fortable, whereas a glass of water placed on the floor has been 

dose to the freezing point. 
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The i|t> .!)«n Ml the heating element is inihtenerd greatly by the 
desired standard m! safety to be upheld, and this has brought, out 
designs where the vibration and jar of marine service cannot 
eau-.e disarrangement and jnissible arcing. Insulation of the 
supporting feet to prevent conduction of heat, to the steel deck 
and bulkhead:, r. looked after during installation and need not, be 
considered in tin-design of the heater. The essential require¬ 
ments of eon vector heaters are long life, maximum heat by con¬ 
vert ion available in a comparatively short time, a construction 
conveniently installed, safety, good appearance, and a flexible 
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design for different capacities desired in the various locations. 

The operation of various designs of convector heaters is shown 
by the following curves obtained experimentally: 

Fig. 1 shows the convected air by natural draft measured by 
anemometer and indicates the cubic feet of air heated one deg. 
cent, per watt-minute. This figure also contains a sketch show¬ 
ing the manner in which the convected air was measured. 

Fig. 2 shows the air heated by forced horizontal draft, in¬ 
dicating in cubic feet of air heated one deg. cent, per watt-minute, 
and shows the variation with velocity of the operation obtained, 



and is useful in considering such heaters for indirect heating, in 
which the heaters are placed in the ventilating ducts. 

Fig. 3 shows the temperature rise of heating elements plotted 
against time for the respective heaters, and is useful in judging the 
performance of such heaters. 

Fig. 4 shows the temperature distribution taken in a room 12 ft. 
by 21 ft. and 17 ft. high, with and without.theuse of deflectors of 
various shapes (see Fig. 11),. and using one heater. Fig. 5 shows 
the temperature distribution in the same room as Fig. 4, only 
with the heater placed in the center of the room. 

Fig. 6 shows the temperature distribution in a room 8 ft. 
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T- Denotes Thermometer 3Ft from Floor C 
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\)y 15 ft. and 9 1/2 ft. high with heater placed at, the side of the 
room and using deflectors of various shapes. 

Pig. 7 shows the dimensions of the living compartment i n 
submarine, and the results of tests of heating; Pig. 8 shows the 



Pig. 6 


dimensions of inner and outer staterooms and the results of 
tests of heating, and Pig, 9 shows comparative rise of inner and 
outer staterooms, using enclosed and bare resistance type heating 1 
elements. 
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h ig. 10 gives a comparison between glow and convector types of 
heater as regards eonvocted heat given n(T t and Pig. 11 shows the 
types and arrangement of deflectors used in obtaining the (lata 
for the curves herewith. 
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From results of tests conducted during this investigation the 
following general results were obtained: 

(1) For each 1000 cubic feet of space, 1500 watts input is requir¬ 
ed to maintain the temperature of air space of staterooms at 70 
deg. fahr., based on the heater being installed in the center of the 
space, having an average height of 7.5 ft., and also based on re¬ 
placing the entire space of air at outside temperature of 32 deg, 
fahr. every quarter of an hour. 

(2) Where heaters are placed as in paragraph (1), but 
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Fig. 8—Heating Tests in Staterooms. 
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installed with deflector of design No. 2, the input should be 

1200 watts for 1000 cubic feet space. 

(3) Where heaters are placed close to a bulkhead, withou 

a deflector, the input should be 1300 watts. 

(4) Where heaters are placed close up to a bulkhead, and a 
deflector of design No. 4 is used, the input should be 1100 watts. 

(5) Where the space exceeds 20 ft. in either length or width, 
more than one heater should be selected. . 

It has been brought out by Dr. Langmuir that the heat loss by 
convection in small wires is nearly independent of the diameter, 
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necessary to secure them near a bulkhead. The effect of their 
position on the heating of a room is shown in Pigs. 4, 5 and 6. 
When mounted near a bulkhead, the heaters should be heat- 
insulated fron the bulkhead and the back of the deflector should 
also be heat-insulated so that the losses through the walls can 
be kept low. 

The investigation, the results of which are shown in preceding 
paragraphs, was conducted in order that the advantages of the 
best features of design and installation might be made use of to 
bring up the efficiency of the installation and minimize the ob~ 



No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 



No. 7 No. 8 No. 9 


Fig. 11 —Deflectors Used. 

Material No. 28 B. & S. gage sheet iron. 

jectionto the cost of electric air heating systems. The system of 
heating of spaces on shipboard which is now receiving most at¬ 
tention is a combination of steam and electric. Air for supply 
to spaces aboard ship is drawn in, by blowers from outside on the 
upper deck, through steam coils known as a thermo tank, and 
delivered to the spaces at about 50 deg. fahr. In each stateroom 
an electric convector heater is installed by which any additional 
increase in temperature is available to the occupant, and such tem¬ 
perature may be maintained by an automatic regulator thermo¬ 
stat installed in the convector circuit. This very conveniently.re- 
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moves the difficulty existing with the steam installation with its 
common piping system—that of the desirability of different tem¬ 
peratures for occupants of adjoining staterooms and reduces 
to an inappreciable amount the additional expense of electric 
over steam heating. 

The cost of generation of electricity aboard ships having boilers 
already installed for propulsion is about one cent per kilowatt- 
hour and in some cases is less than this value. At such a low 
cost of generation, the great objections met with on land instal¬ 
lations of electric air heating where the cost is as high as 
fifteen cents, do not prevail. 

The adaptability of electric air heating to the extension of 
original installations of steam heating is obvious, and investi¬ 
gation shows that the installation of greater generator capacity 
has in most cases been found unnecessary; this being because 
the heating load interferes very little with the cooking and 
lighting loads. 
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Discussion on " Hi, Retain IIhating as Applied to Marine 
Servile ,f (McDuwkit and M auood), Detroit, Mich., 
Junk 28, 1014. 

W5 S. H&daway, Jr ; : The paper hv Messrs. McDowell and 
Mahood is oi value in showing that while different types of 
heaters develop the same amount of heat with the same input, 
their effeetive value may vary according to (conditions of service. 

Tin 4 EJedriod Engineer, New York, January 20, 1897, pub¬ 
lished tests on M Incandescent Lamps vs. Commercial Heaters/* 
The authors were K, Y. Young and C\ 1), Warner, and the tests 
embodied a series of experiments at the University of Nebraska, 
in the spring of 1890. 

The apparatus tested for a eummereiul electric heater was a 
3f"lisp, ear heater of the Willingham make. The heater eon- 
sistc‘d of twelve wrought iron tubes, ! in. in diameter, 0 ft. long, 
and had a total radiating surface of 2592 s<|, in. Each tula* 
carritsi three strands of No, 20 H. & S, Uerman silver wire twisted 
together, and inserted in a J in. glass tube, the whole being then 
filled in with clean sand 

The room in which the test was made was 10 ft. long, 7 ft. 
9 in. wide, 10 ft. 8 in. to the plaits and 19 ft, 2 in. to the ridge, 
giving a total volume of 1290 ru, ft. With tin 4 commercial 
heater, tin* mean temperature of room at tin* beginning was 
19 deg. cent, and the mean temperature of the room when 1 he 
current was shut of! was 30 55 deg. cent.,or a mean temperature 
rise of 10,55 deg. rent 

The incandescent lamps wen* grouped in a bank of 75, 10* 
e.p.» 110 volt lamps, arranged in three parallel rows, The 
heater had approximately the same dimensions as the ear heat¬ 
er, and was tested under similar conditions. The mean tem 
pern In re of tin* room at the beginning with the lamps was 
19,3 deg. cent,, and the mean temperature when the current 
was shut off was 35 85 deg cent,, showing a mean temperature 
difference of 10,5*5 deg. rent , or the same value as obtained with 
the Willingham ear heater The only difference in tin* results 
is in the rate of temperature rise. It is shown graphically in 
the paper for purposes of better comparison, 

From Fig, 9, in the McDowell and Mahood paper, it would 
appear that it was possible to heat an outer stateroom, with the 
same amount of energy, more rapidly than an inner stateroom, 
In view of the fact that tin* findings are modified by the peculiar 
shape of the room as shown in Fig, 8 t it would seem desirable 
to stab* that the shape of tin* rooms has more to do with these 
results, than their location 

The only point to which we fake exception is the fad that 
the authors are assuming a somewhat extreme position in report * 
ing that the tests on the radiant heaters indicate a less effective 
structure than the convector type. While the curve in Fig, 19 
scents to confirm this position, it would lx* desirable to carry 
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out the tests more carefully, and for longer periods of time, to 
confirm this conclusion. 

The general conclusions as to the adaptability of electric 
heaters in marine service are encouraging. The modern ship is 
an industrial power installation of the most compact type, and 
the improvement in load factor by a mixed heating and cooking 
load would make an investigation of additional interest. 

Alfred E. Waller: The curves shown in this paper,. so far 
as rapidity of obtaining heat is concerned, appear to indicate 
a certain amount of advantage in favor of the open wire coil 
heater. It is my belief, however, that the advantages obtained 
by using heaters with entirely protected coils more than offset the 
slight advantage gained in the quick heating of the open coil type. 

Enclosed or protected resistances can be made to reach their 
maximum temperature almost, if not quite, as quickly as the open 
type, and the extra time required to reach this maximum tem¬ 
perature is relatively unimportant if we compare it with the 
total time the heater is in use. 

Suppose, for instance, that an open coil heater emits heat at 
the required rate twenty minutes after the switch is closed, 
and an enclosed heater takes forty minutes under the same condi¬ 
tions. This is an extreme case, and does not by any means rep¬ 
resent the best performance to be obtained with the enclosed 
type heater. Under these circumstances, if the heaters are run 
for twelve hours, one takes 1/36 and the other 1/18th of the 
total elapsed time to reach full heat. 

Disregarding this question of initial heating until it can be 
further investigated, I recommend the use of heaters with fully 
enclosed or protected resistors, for the following reasons: 

Heaters are designed with two main objects in view—the 
first, that they shall give off heat, and the second, that they 
shall continue to operate for the maximum possible length of 
time with the minimum of repairs and replacements of units. 
It seems therefore very necessary that the resistance element 
should be protected in some manner, so that the moisture en¬ 
countered in marine* service shall not come in contact with the 
resistance. 

A protecting layer of insulating and heat-conducting material, 
placed around the resistance wire or ribbon used in a heater, 
may be so arranged that it will not only exclude moisture, but 
will also protect the resistance material against chemical deprecia¬ 
tion or mechanical injury of any kind. The support given 
the resistance element throughout its entire length is another 
advantage. 

The possibility of short circuits, grounds, and dropping 
of molten metal which may occur as a result of burn-out in an 
open coil resistance will be readily appreciated. In a properly 
designed unit of the enclosed type, this danger is entirely elim¬ 
inated. 

One -objection which has been urged against the enclosed type 
is that the weight is greater than that of an open type resistance. 
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This is not. necessarily true, for the enclosed typo resistance unit 
may be made considerably smaller than the open type, oven if 
the*total area of earh heating unit is tin? same. This is because 
open ('nil units* must be made of wire much heavier than is nec¬ 
essary in constructing an enclosed type unit, in order that; the 
resistance may be mechanically strong enough to stand up in 
service. 

I believe there is room for considerable investigation along 
one or two lines. One of these is whether it is not possible to 
use an enclosed type resistance run at a relatively high tempera¬ 
ture* and to surround this b\ baffle plates or deflectors, which 
will cut off the radiant heat referred to hy the authors, and at 
the same time permit, a compact , mechanically strong and ade¬ 
quately protected unit to In* used. 

Another point; whirl* occur-, to me, is the outside paint or cover¬ 
ing on the heater. Dr, Curl llering has published a. number of 
discussions in the la s feu years on the general subject of surface 
resist a nee to t henna! flow These articles emphasize the in¬ 
fluence which the outside surface of a body has upon the con¬ 
vection and radiation nf heat Related to the same subject is 
a paper presented by Dr. Irving Langmuir before the American 
Electrochemical Society In this he discussed the effect of a 
polished silver surface 

Another interesting example is a foundry of which 1. have 
heard, in which the workmen whitewashed the outside of the 
furnaces, because they were then able to work near them in 
more comfort, The whitewash apparently had the effect of 
producing a high contact resistance between the furnace and the 
surrounding air, and the heat loss by radiation from the outside 
of the furnace was reduced 

Tlu* temperature of the outside of this furnace was found 
to In* several degree-, higher after the whitewash had been 
applied, this being tlu* result of stopping part of the emission 
of heat; by radiation 

It is an interesting paradox, if we consider two furnaces of 
exactly the same type and size, operating at tlu* same? internal 
temperature, one whitewashed and the other not whitewashed. 
In this ease, the furnace with the hotter exterior would be 
operated with lire greater efficiency a condition which appears 
unreasonable until tin* attendant conditions are known. 

Charles I). Knight: There are n^few points 1 would like to 
draw attention to in connection with the paper. First, it is 
my opinion that the convector type of heater is much more cfli- 
eierst than the radiant I also agree with the authors that it 
is better to heat a large volume of air to a few degrees than a 
small volume to a proportionately greater number of degrees. 
This is probably more important in the heating of. houses than 
battleship*, flu? ihe fact that curtains, draperies and other 
material may come in coin at 8 ! with the heater. 

The authors vrrv clearly defined the amount of pmver re¬ 
quired to heat a room of a certain area, and this brings up the 
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question of the very large gap that the power companies have to 
cover in reducing the price of power per kilowatt-hour. The 
authors have said that power can be generated in battleships 
for one cent per kw-hr., and I have no doubt but what the power 
companies can also do this, but when you consider the mainte¬ 
nance of the lines, and the expense of running them throughout 
the city over great distances, the cost becomes much greater. 

When we figure out an ordinary size house, we will say with 
20,000 cu. ft. of volume, we know that with hot air, hot water or 
steam it can be heated for $125 a year. Some rough figures, 
which I have made, will show that electricity at 5 cents per 
kw-hr. would cost very nearly $2,000 a year, and at 1 cent per 
kw-hr. about $400. It can readily be seen what the electrical 
engineer has to do in the matter of reducing cost of power to 
meet the competition which I have just mentioned. 

D. B. Rushmore: I think it would be interesting, as this paper 
goes on record and is necessarily read by people outside of the 
Institute, if the authors will put in a little explanatory clause, .as 
to how they calculate the cost of powder on the battleship. 
That is a matter which is often misleading to people who are 
not familiar with the subject. I presume they leave out the 
original investment in the boilers and tanks, which would occur 
in a central power station. As an illustration, a man can raise 
coffee in Brazil, we will say, for five cents a pound, just as he 
can generate a kilowatt-hour, under certain conditions, we will 
say, for one cent, but the expense of getting the coffee into the 
hands of the consumer is what runs up the cost. It must be 
taken to the ship, brought to the country of consumption in 
the ship, then transferred to the wholesale houses, thence to 
the distributors, thence to the grocers, thence into the pantry 
at your home, which will probably cost about 35 cents per lb., 
and, therefore, you pay 40 cents per lb. for the coffee. That 
is the rough figure, but the figure on the cost of power is so 
disturbing to public utility companies just now, that unless an 
explanation is put in as to how this cost on the battleship is 
arrived at, the statement is apt to cause some misconception. 

F. C. Caldwell; There is a very general idea that the radiant 
heater is too expensive in current consumption for common use 
in residences. The radiant projection of the heat directly upon 
the body to be warmed, however, makes it much more economical 
than is ordinarily supposed, and it is a great source of comfort as 
an auxiliary means of heating in a room where persons only 
occasionally gather. The absence of time lag in the effect ob¬ 
tained from a radiant heater adds greatly to its usefulness for 
such occasional duty. 

We have found during the past year that the most appreciated 
electrical appliance in our household is an electrically heated 
blanket, or quilt, which consists of an ordinary bed-size quilt 
with a resistance wire woven all through it. This makes all 
the difference between comfort and pretty strenuous existence 
in outdoor sleeping, when the temperature is about zero. It 
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is some! liing which ; 1 h uil<i In* used anti appreciated much more 
than it is at the present. time. 

D, M. Mahoodi 1 will take up the iiu| m> rtant points in the 
order in whirls they wen* presented, and comment on them as 
briefly as possible. Mr. Hathaway called attention to the varia¬ 
tion in the curves in Pig U. We intended in that curve to show 
only the comparison between the ban* resistor and the enclosed 
unit, and not a. comparison of the heating of the inner and outer 
staterooms. 

Mr. Waller commented on the comparison between the open 
and closed type of unit. Where it is possible to install an open 
rheostat without danger on a battleship, we can, of course, 
install a bare unit, but we would not think, for instance, of 
putting an open type of unit into a powder magazine or anything 
like that. It is the old story of adaptability- you must consider 
the conditions of the installation as well as the design of the ma¬ 
terial you ^ are installing, 

Mr. Knight and Mr. Rushmore both commented on the cost 
of power. The eos! of ship gemmated power, 1 cent per kw-hr., 
is the actual cost of generation. It does not take into considera¬ 
tion the cost of installation, depreciation, or the investment. 
In marine service, we have eomlitums very different front those 
prevailing in land work, We have the boilers, of necessity, for 
the purpose of propelling the ship, and the additional haul for 
electric healing is small on the generating plant, and Ills in very 
nicely with the other loads, the power and the lighting, and 
really, as a mutter of fact, runs the boilers at a slightly better 
efficiency load 

Mr, Caldwell uncle reference to the radiant heater. The 
radiant heater is worked at a disadvantage in marine work, 
because we have the metal bulkheads which conduct off the heat 
received from the radiator. It is necessary, in order to use 
a radiant heater, to step right in front of it to get the effect of 
the heater. It is found that practically but little of the heat is 
sent off as converted heat, after it strikes the bulkhead it is 
practically all conducted oft That brings us down to the con¬ 
vector type. The conditions on land are different. You have the 
wooden walls, which arc poorer conductors, and for that reason 
the radiant heater has a greater field than it has in marine work. 

H. A, Hornor; The battleship situation is one of metal bulk¬ 
heads solely In lilt* merchant marine service, when* you have 
the wooden bulkhead, and particularly out on the western coast, 
the conditions are more satisfactory. We recently built u ship 
to which we applied the radiant heaters. Practically every 
stateroom had a radiant heater of flu* three-unit type, and all 
public places lmd special fireplaces of flu* radiant heater type. 
It was a pretty effect, and the operation was very satisfactory. 
The conditions on the Pacific (Must arc that ilk* temperature 
changes arc not violent, and the application of the heating 
apparatus to a passenger steamer was a good one. 
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His first law at at oh that any oyro or spinning body possessed of 
three* degree;-, of freedom, /as, free to rotate* about a spinning 
axis and two * a her axes all normal to each other, will tend to 
maintain its axis #*1 spinning fixed in space and may therefore 
be used to slnnv the rot at. ion of file earth. He also demonstrated 
that when a gym was given a forced motion of rotation about 
one of the axes, the gym would powerfully resist, such force while 
at the same lime 5endow, to place its axis of spin in line with or 
parallel to the axis of Hu* impressed force, This motion winch 
takes plats: about an axis at right angles to that of the impressed 
force is known as guvseupir precession and always occurs in 
such a manner as to brute tin* direction of spinning the same 
as that of the impressed force, and by the shortest path. In 
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other words, if the spinning axis were horizontal and the axis 
of precession vertical, then the gyro, by virtue of the impressed 
force of the earth’s rotation, would turn about in aximuth and 
place its axis of spin as far as possible in line with the earth’s 
axis ( i.e . upon the meridian) after the manner of a true compass. 
This strange resisting force with its unexpected motion of pre¬ 
cession at a different angle and apparently unrelated to the im¬ 
pressed force, is in reality a simple and logical result of the 
inertia of the moving mass. Its explanation is well known 
and follows directly the application of Newton’s laws. 

It is not, however, the purpose of the writer to go into abstruse 
theoretical considerations. Suffice it to say that the law of 
precession explains fully the observed facts with regard to paral¬ 
lelism of the two axes, and is well illustrated in the accompanying 
figures, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, which show an ordinary gyroscopic 
top A mounted in a Cardan ring B by pivots a, the outer pivots 
h being supported upon a fork C rigidly mounted upon the base 
D . Suppose the wheel with all parts symmetrical, as in Fig. 1, 
is rotating clockwise, viewed from above, and we grasp the 
Cardan ring and depress it on axis b to position shown in Fig. 2. 
First it will be found that the Cardan ring is possessed of a quite 
remarkable amount of rigidity and opposes the forces tending to 
tilt it. However, as these forces are applied, and though the 
ring B is moved only slightly, yet the gyroscope is seen to im¬ 
mediately swing vigorously through a wide angle upon its 
axis a to the position also shown in Fig. 2. Upon lifting the 
Cardan ring the gyro will again be seen to swing vigorously in 
the opposite direction until arrested by the stop as shown in 
Fig. 3. 

For nearly half a century after Foucault had demonstrated 
its action, the gyroscope was put to no practical use. The late 
American author and scientist Hopkins, whose writings were 
published for many years in the Scientific American , was the 
first to drive a gyroscope electrically. He was able to enlarge 
on Foucault’s experiments and obtain much more persistent 
results with his continuously driven wheel. 

The first serious application of the gyroscope in engineering 
work was by Obrey, an Austrian naval officer, who made use 
of the gyroscope to steer torpedoes. About 1903 Dr. Schlick, 
a German engineer, proposed the use of the gyroscope for stabil¬ 
izing ships against rolling and built a number of experimental 
plants which were tried out with some little success. At about 
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the same time Lewis Brennan brought general public attention to 
the gyroscope by his announcement of a railroad car that would 
maintain its equilibrium on a single rail. A car of this type was 
exhibited in this country in 1910 and the subject of monorail 
traction was much discussed in the press at the time in con¬ 
nection with the possibilities for high speeds which were claimed 
for this invention. 

Practically all of the serious applications of the gyroscope, and 
by far the most important of its uses at the present time, have 
developed in marine work. These are the steering of torpedoes, 
the use as a compass and the use for stabilizing and controlling 
the motions of ships, the last two of which will be discussed more 
fully. 

Several minor applications have been made, such as (1) 
stabilizing of various instruments, telescopes, etc., against os¬ 
cillations when mounted on a rolling ship; (2) stabilizing of a 
pendulum carrying a pen for recording the angles of roll and 
pitch of a ship; and, (3) stabilizing a horizontal mirror for use 
as an artificial horizon in taking observations at sea. Some 
very valuable results have been accomplished along these 
lines, but the limits of the present paper will not permit of more 
than a brief mention. Various attempts have also been made 
to stabilize a body with three degrees of freedom for use in 
the direct determination of latitude and longitude, but so far 
as is known, without practical success. 

Fig. 4 shows a form of telescope used on board ship for ob¬ 
taining bearings of distant objects, which has'been stabilized by 
means of gyroscopes so that it is entirely unaffected by motions 
of the ship in any direction. 

Fig. 5 shows one of several types of apparatus which have 
been constructed for recording the rolling and pitching motion 
of a ship upon a moving sheet. In the instrument here shown, 
records of the azimuth as well as various time markings are 
made simultaneously upon the same record sheet. 

Errors are frequently introduced in navigation when measuring 
the altitude of a heavenly body above a false horizon caused by 
mist or by the mirage effect of the heated air on a tropical sea. 
Very frequent observations of the sun or heavenly bodies could 
be taken were it not that the horizon is obscured by low-lying 
banks of fog, or darkness. 

Fig. 6 illustrates a-gyroscopic artificial horizon which pro¬ 
vides a means for eliminating these errors in observation and 
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makes it possible to measure accurately the altitude of any 
heavenly body that can be seen, whether or not the horizon is 
obscured. 

The automobile torpedo, as is well known, depends upon a 
gyro steering gear for its directive power and would in fact 
be utterly ineffective for its purpose without such a device. 
The importance of the torpedo in warfare is of course recognized 
so that the great value of this application of tin* gyro needs no 
further comment. 

The gyro compass shown in Pig. 7 is now being installed upon 
all of the battleships and submarines of the United States Navy, 
where it is depended upon absolutely for use under battle con¬ 
ditions where the magnetic compass could not possibly be can- 
ployed, due to the large masses of magnetic material constantly 
being moved about in proximity to the compass. As an instru¬ 
ment of navigation the gym compass has also proved of great 
accuracy and value in enabling the ship to be lurid steadily 
upon its course 1 irrespective of wind, sky or sou, Tin* foreign 
navies are also rapidly adopting the gym compass and it seems 
certain that its use on all of the larger steamships and ocean 
liners will be found in a few year:; when its great advantages 
have become more widely known. 

ririie very high development of tin.* gyro compass during the 
past lew years has been largely due to the efforts of a pioneer 
in the electrical art, Mr. Ulmer A. Sperry, whose long and in¬ 
teresting experience with gyroscopic phenonmna and belief in 
their engineering possibilities led him to devote practically all of 
his time to its development. 

It has been the privilege of the writer to lie associated with 
Mr. Sperry for several years past in this work, during which 
time a plant has been organized and equipped for the design and 
manufacture oi many lorms of gyroscopic apparatus. 

A number ul workers abroad have also been laboring with 
great persistence and some degree of success to solve the many 
physical problems involved in translating the idea of Foucault 
into concrete terms of steel and bmnze which will function 
under the extremely severe conditions on shipboard. 

1 he nature of t he problem is indicated when one realizes that 
t he gyro compass is so sensitive that, it responds instantly and 
willi the highest degree of accuracy to the very slowly im¬ 
pressed angular motion in space about thceartlris axis four thou¬ 
sand miles distant, while at, the same time it remains indifferent 
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to the angular movements nf tin* ship several hundred times 
greater in intensity, 

In view of the extensive use of the gyro compass and the 
nature of tin* problems involved in its development, it may be 
of interest to look into the theory of its net ion somewhat briefly 
and then to note some of the many special construction details 
and various electrical device;; employed in this highly organized 
instrument. 

Pip. 8 shows a small device which may be used to demonstrate 
the action of procession in the gyro compass. In this device 
we have a small disk marked with t lie cardinal points to represent 
a compass card and mounted upon a ring swiveled to rotate on 
a vertical a sis. within a hand-supporting frame. The ring 
curries a wh« el which spite; upon a horizontal axis fixed in the 
ring parallel to the NS line of the compass card. If the device 
is held extended in the hand while the demonstrator turns slowly 
on his heel toward tin* left, we may consider his body .as the 
axis of an imaginary earth and his head as the virtual ( north 
pole, since his rotation would always lie easterly. 

If the device is extended with the axis of the card perpen¬ 
dicular to the body at the waist line, the compass may be con¬ 
sidered as located approximately at the equator, if held op¬ 
posite the shoulder, with the axis of the compass card or handle 
making an angle of la deg. with the body, the compass would 
he represented in operation at latitude -la deg. north. 

Now when the wheel has been made to spin in a clockwise 
direction viewed from the south side of the card, if the device 
is carried about in tin- hand a ; above, the card will immediately 
orientate or turn on its axis to bring the north side toward the 
virtual north pole, 

If the demonstrator should reverse his direction of rotation 
and turn toward the right, which would now represent east, 
we should have to consider that the north pole had been shifted 
to his feet, and it the little model is a true compass it should 
also reverse it . dim* lion and point to the new pole. This is 
what actually oreurfor the gyro compass not only holds to 
the meridian when placed thereon, but is actually possessed ot 
a powerful north seeking tendency many times greater than that 

of l hr JUU^nHir nrrtUr. 

'fhe above demonstrates the elementary action of the gyro 
compass on an imaginary earth, the length of whose day is about 
twenty-four seconds. Under such conditions this little compass 
is ideal in its simplicity. 
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When, however, we are considering an instrument of precision, 
for actual use on a ship rolling, pitching and yawing in a heavy 
sea, or maneuvering at various speeds in every possible direction, 
the matter of picking out this demonstrator who will keep his 
body parallel to the earth’s axis under such conditions and rescue 
a struggling directive force from the waves, is a somewhat larger 
contract. 

As a matter of fact, many and serious are the mechanical 
and theoretical problems which had to be solved in producing a 
practical compass for navigation. For example, when mounted 
on a ship steaming rapidly north, say, the gyro axis does not point 
true north, but has a certain deflection, for the reason that the 
actual motion in space is no longer due easterly, but is about a 
resultant axis somewhat to the westward of the earth’s axis. 
The amount of this deflection, which is a variable, depending 
upon the speed, course and latitude of the ship, has been exactly 
determined for all conditions. ; 

In the Sperry compass a device is employed which corrects 
for the above factors and automatically introduces this correction 
into the compass readings, which are therefore always made ac¬ 
curately upon the meridian. Other special mechanical devices 
are employed for the following purposes, among others: 

a. To provide a substantial mounting for the gyro element with 
the highest degree of sensitiveness. 

b. To damp oscillations in azimuth. 

c. To compensate various acceleration pressures. 

d. To prevent errors caused by retardation of the wheel. 

e. To set the compass quickly on the meridian even when 
the direction is unknown. 

f. To prevent errors due to persistent oscillations in certain 
oblique planes. 

g. To admit of determining the speed of the wheel by observa¬ 
tion. 

Space will not permit of a further study of the many theoretical 
problems involved nor of a detailed description of all the me¬ 
chanical devices employed in this solution. 

The general arrangement of parts constituting the Sperry 
gyro compass is shown in Fig. 9, which for greater clearness 
in illustrating the various functions has been simplified by the 
omission of electrical circuits and minor details. 

The gyroscope wheel is mounted to rotate on a horizontal 
shaft A within the casing B r which is pivoted on the horizontal 
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axis C through its center of gravity and carried by the frame 
or vertical ring D . 

The ring D is suspended by a torsionless strand E and guided 
by bearings F and F f to allow a free oscillation of limited 

amount about its vertical axis 
within the frame or “ phan¬ 
tom” G, so called because of 
its characteristic action as a 
“shadow” in following up 
-E* each motion of the ring D. 
The phantom G has a hollow 
stem H to which the strand E 
is attached at its upper end, 
and the stem forms a journal 
for rotation in azimuth with 
respect to the supporting base 
frame J. 

The frame J is mounted to 
swing in the binnacle by the 

Fig. 9—Method of Mounting the nsual Cardan suspension, 
Directive Element consisting of the ring K and 

suitable bearings LI L2, L3 and L4, the last not shown. 

The frame J carries a “ follow-up ” motor M, driving a master 
gear N , forming a rigid part of the phantom G, whereby the 
latter is positively .driven in azimuth to respond to any move¬ 
ment of ring D. 

The ring D t which with the wheel casing is termed the “ ele¬ 
ment,” carries a pair of electrical contacts in the form of trolley 
wheels, which cooperate with stationary contacts mounted upon 
the phantom G for the purpose of controlling the follow-up 
motor M y the electrical connections not being shown in the 
figure. 

The power-driven phantom G is thus automatically controlled 
so as to respond instantly to all movements of the sensitive 
element, and in fact to all relative movement in azimuth be¬ 
tween the ship and the gyro. 

This characteristic of the phantom enables it to be used for 
various important functions, namely, to carry the scale or card 
0 and a cam P forming part of the automatic correcting device. 
The power drive is also utilized in operating the transmitter for 
the repeater instruments, and in overcoming friction of the slip 
rings needed to carry current to the gyro. 
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Sinw the phantom (!, though al all times rigidly anchored 
to the binnacle, stands in practically constant relation to the 
sensitive element as regards motion about, the vertical axis but 
is nevertheless entirely separate therefrom, it serves as an an¬ 
chorage for pro*hieing stresses to restrain and vorreet the move¬ 
ments of the sensitive element. This is aeeomplished by means 
of a yielding connection between the phantom C and the gyro 
case Ji, in the form of a. pendulum or bail A\ supported by and 
tunning a part ol the phantom. The point of attachment S 
to the gyro easing is located in a certain position eccentric to 
both the vertical and horizontal axes of the gym. By t his means 
several most, important results are obtained, including positive 
orientation and the prevention of oscillation, 

1 lie complete electrical equipment of the compass system 
which will now be considered comprises: 

1 • A voltage regulator ot special design. 

2. A three-phase a-e. generating set. 

•b A 20-volt d-e. generating set, 

•I.. A d-e. emergency service, 
a. An alarm system, 

B. An automatic control and protective svstem. 

/. Specially designed controlling switches, 

H. The gyro motor. 

!>. A servo-motor or follow-up system. 

10. A secondary transmitting and receiving system, 
lug. 10 illustrates the various parts ot the Sperry gyro compass 
system for use on a battleship. The master compass and con¬ 
tinuing apparatus are installed in a protected portion of the 
ship behind heavy armor. '1 lie repeater compasses are mounted 
;it. various points about the ship at the different steering stations. 
On a battleship, for instance, repeaters are supplied at the main 
steering platform, others mi the bridge for taking bearings, one 
in the emitting tmver for steering during but tie, one in the steering 
engine room at the stern of the ship, and in some eases one or 
more additional repeaters in ships provided with additional steer¬ 
ing stations. 

The compass is also used in connection with various other in¬ 
struments for obtaining and recording various data. 

A most important use of the gyro compass is mi submarine 
bouts which derive their power, when submerged, from storage 
batteries, the voltage of which varies at, times front as high as 100 
volts down to 100 volts at the end of a long run. An economical 
oitii of voltage regulator has been devised for such service. 
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Fig. 15 [ford] 

Transmitter for Operating Secondary or 
Repeater Compasses. 


Fig. 18 [ford] 

The Precession Engine. 


X'lU. JL/ 


One of the Two Large Gyros of the U S.S. Warden while under Preliminary Tests 
at the Navy Yard, New York. 
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llie problem of accelerating and driving the heavy balance 
wheel (the compass wheel weighs about 45 lb. or 20.4 kg.) 
at a velocity of about 8000 rev. per min. required the design of 
a, special f orm, ol: generator, three-phase current at 90 volts being 
used, I he characteristics ol the generator allow of the wheel 
being t hrown directly upon the line and brought up to full speed 
automatically in about thirty minutes without attention on the 
part of the operator and without the use of excessive current. 
This machine, shown in the background of Fig. 10, has a capacity 
of three amperes per phase, but is ordinarily run under a load of 
0,9 amperes. 

The 20-volt, d-o. dynamotor also shown in Fig. 10 is used in 
supplying energy to the servo-motor follow-up system and for 
operating the secondary or repeater compass system. No 
special inatures ol design were necessary other than to meet 
the usual requirements on shipboard as to commutation, rating, 
accessibility, etc. In battleship equipments, both of the above 
generating units arc* ordinarily supplied in duplicate. 

An emergency < lireel,-current service is provided by the employ¬ 
ment ol a 20-volt, storage battery which is kept floating upon the 
line at all t imes. This provides energy for operating the follow¬ 
up system of t he compass whenever the ship’s service has failed. 
During such times the gyro wheel, on account of its great inertia 
and ease ol operation in vacuum, will remain spinning and will 
give ample directive power for an hour or more after the power 
luts been shut oil, so that the corn pass is rendered fully effective 
under all such conditions. This constitutes a unique* and ex¬ 
tremely valuable feature of the Sperry compass. 

An independent six-volt battery and alarm bell an* employed 
tn notify the attendant promptly of any interruption of current 
nr failure in operation of various parts of the system which 
would be likely to cause errors in the compass readings, so 
that, the same may be corrected without delay. A trip relay 
is provided which keeps tin* bell ringing until the attendant 
has rujTeet.ed the difficulty and reset the trip. 

A reverse current relay is provided for disconnecting the 
dhvri runvni dynamotor from the storage* buttery and line 
upon failure, or any material reduction in voltage of the gen- 
craior nr ship's supply line, and for connecting the generator 
in again when voltage 1ms been restored to normal. 'Fins 
of course prevents the rapid discharge of the storage battery 
in driving the generator. 
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Especially designed switches and controlling apparatus are 
provided, which include a small and compact switch for throwing 
both the voltmeter and ammeter at once upon any one of a 
number of different circuits or phases. These switches are of 
the rotary or controller type and are enclosed in gas-tight cases 
to prevent danger of explosions when used in submarines. 

The gyro motor is of the three-phase induction type, the 
squirrel-cage secondary forming a rigid part of the inner rim of 
the revolving wheel shown in Pig. 11, 

On account of the high speed of the rotation, wheels have to 
be given a very careful running balance, which is accomplished 
by the use of various size studs threaded into holes at the per¬ 
iphery of the wheel on each side. 

The stator also shown in Fig. 11 is mounted on one side of 
the main vacuum easing containing the wheel. A spiral line is 
painted on the wheel which, when observed through a window 
in the easing by means of a stroboscope, enables one quickly to 
determine the speed of rotation. 

The servo-motor or follow-up system forms an important 
part ol the gyro compass and performs three 1 functions, of which 
the first is to shield the gyro from all external forces and friction. 
This is accomplished by the method of carrying the supporting 
filament, and all guiding hearings having to do with the sensitive 
element, within an outer frame known as the phantom (Fig. 12), 
which completely shields the element, from till disturbing external 
forces. 

The suspended mass of the sensitive element, which, including 
the wheel easing and the vertical supporting ring, weighs 
about seventy-five pounds, is by the above means rendered 
actively sensitive to a force couple of l/4f><)<) in-lb., which 
represents a force of less than one four-millionth part of 
its own weight acting at a radius of one foot,. This degree of 
sensitiveness is actually measurable in the operation of the com¬ 
pass, which is thought to be somewhat remarkable in this re¬ 
spect. 

A second function of the servo-motor, which in the gyro com¬ 
pass is known as the “ azimuth motor,” is to operate tiie trans¬ 
mitter for sending out indications to any number of repeater 
compasses located at distant parti? of the ship. The main 
azimuth scale of the compass is also carried on the power-driven 
member. 

The third function of the azimuth motor is to operate the 
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correction device before mentioned, which by means of cams 
solves a trigonometric equation involving the factors of speed, 
latitude and heading of the ship, and automatically introduces 
the proper correction into the compass readings, which are 
therefore maintained accurately upon the meridian. Fig. 13 
shows the front of the correction device and dials which are 
set at the proper speed and latitude. 

azimuth motor with its reduction gearing is shown 
in Fig. 14, and is provided with ball bearings throughout. An 
inertia brake consisting of a balance wheel mounted and driven 
by friction on the armature shaft serves to damp the oscillations 
or hunting of the azimuth motor, while offering no resistance to 
continuous motion. 

The secondary transmission system comprises a contact-mak¬ 
ing transmitter and six-pole step-by-step motor connected by 
three circuits having a common return wire. The transmitter 
(Fig. 15) is provided with three pairs of tungsten make-and- 
break contacts-which are operated by cams.- The construction 
of the repeater system is such that the motor may be driven 
at speeds as high as 1000 rev. per min., or 100 cycles per second, 
without getting out of step. 

The repeater motor is geared to give six steps for each indicated 
degree in azimuth and the repeater compass instantly follows 
all changes of the master compass for every movement of the 
ship. The repeaters are provided with compass cards made of 
translucent material to permit of illumination from within. 

A manually operated transmitter, or synchronizer, is used for 
setting the distant repeaters into agreement with the mas ter 
compass in connection with a magnetic stop for each motor 
by means of which the repeaters are first collected upon a com¬ 
mon reading and then brought at once to read with the master, 
which is then thrown into circuit. 

The exceptionally fine results obtained with the gyro compass 
here described have fully justified the long and painstaking 
efforts that have been expended in its design and in the practical 
solution of the many problems met at various stages of its de¬ 
velopment and in actual use at sea. 

W^hen subjected to the most drastic tests, far greater in severity 
than any actual conditions found on shipboard, the compass 
continues to hold to the meridian within a fraction of a degree. 

In fact, every compass before being accepted by our Government 
has to pass through a series of such tests lasting several weeks, 
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during which lime the maximum error muni nut exceed \ deg 
in azimuth when mvune continuous!y for six days at. a time* 
under conditions of rolling, pitching and yawing of an arti(‘unal 
ship. 

It should td' eon me he umferstot id that under similar con¬ 
ditions on hoard a battleship or submarine the magnetie eonm 
pass would be almost if not entirely useless. I? vim* under the* 
best of conditions, navigation of a steel ship by magnetic com- 
pass entails a large amount of extra work with considerable 
liability of error in applying variation and deviation corrections 
of various amounts, phis or minus. With tin* gyro compass 
described, all readings an* made exactly upon the meridian and 
the navigator is always sailing, on true courses. The quick 
and accurate indications of the compass for the slightest devia¬ 
tion or yawing of the ship have enabled much straighter courses 
to be steered, with a resulting saving in fuel and increased speed. 
For intricate maneuvering in battle practise, the ship may be 
controlled perfectly from various protected steering stations 
and the master compass is completely shielded from the lire of 
the enemy and from llu* shock of gun tin*. 

In submarines tin* gyro compass enables an accurate course 
to be laid when running submerged, so tlmt after obtaining the 
bearing of the target from a great distance the submarine may 
approach, submerged, to within a short distance and tire its 
torpedoes accurately, 

From an instrument having a degree of sensitiveness to force, 
couples measured by one fouranillionlh part of its own weight 
if is mther a long jump to consider another type of gyro pos¬ 
sessed of many tons of stored energy which may In* harnessed 
and made to work nut only to hold a mammoth ship against 
rolling in high seas but actually to roll the ship for the purpose of 
sliding olT a sand bar or breaking through an ice floe, 

Gyros of this type have already been built, tested and thor¬ 
oughly investigated ami a gyro of thirty tons weight capable of 
exerting a force couple of over four million pound feet is now 
under construction for stabilizing the 8. S, Ashtabula, used as a 
ear ferry on Lake, line, 

In two papers read before the Institute of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers in November UH2 and December 1913, 
Mr, Sperry has treated very ably and comprehensively the 
subject of stabilizing ships ami has made some striking com 
puriLsons which show his valuable contribution to the art in the 
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active . ^yP e of gyro. In the last paper referred to are shown 
characteristic rolling and damping curves for ships equipped 
with active gyros, when subjected to various wave impulses and 
frequencies. These curves, some of which are here reproduced in 
.i g ' 16 ; w ® re obtained from a model ship pendulum, the dimen- 

S1 , 03 ^ ° whlch were adjusted to correspond to a 19,000-ton ship 
at the linear ratio of 1:30. 


The stabilization is practically complete, as indicated by the. 
curves m ig. 16. Early in this work, observations were made 
indicating that the stabilization was complete even when the 
wave increments received from the sea were greater than the 
theoretical power of the gyros mounted in the ship. 

The work with the stabilizer has shown that it is perfectly 
e ff ^ ° sta ^ )1 ^ ze against all wave increments received by the 
ship from the sea which are equal to or less than the stabilizing 
capacity of the gyro equipment. Stabilization is so complete 
under these conditions -that interest in this part of the per¬ 
formance has been transferred to investigations of the region 
where the wave increments are actually in excess of the 
stabilizing capacity. 


The curves in Fig. 16 are among the results obtained in this 
connection and it will be seen by carefully scrutinizing the cards 
that none of the curves are taken where the wave increments are 
not larger than the roll-quenching increment, and even under 
these conditions the stabilizing is practically complete for prac- 
tically all the wave periods. 


. Practlcal data of great value were obtained from the construc- 
tion of an active gyro plant which was tested out repeatedly on 
the U. S. S. Worden during the summer of 1912. This plant 
was the largest gyro installation ever built and consisted of 
two gyros weighing about three tons each which were operated 
actively by use of a precession engine. 

. The gy™ 3 were automatically controlled so that they responded 
instantly to all wave increments encountered, whether in 
harmony with the period of the ship or not. 

Fig. 17 shows one of the Worden’s gyros bolted on a heavy 
base plate while under test at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. The 
base was loaded with pig iron, which, with the load of the gyro 
and precession engine, brought the total weight up to over thirty 
tons. The gyro very effectively demonstrated its power by 
actually lifting this heavy load, tilting the whole base plate 
up on edge and rocking it back and forth as the gyro was pro¬ 
cessed. 
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Fig. 18 shows the precession engine, and Fig. 19 shows the 
gyro equipment mounted aboard the Worden ready for the sea 
trials. 

The results prove conclusively that the active type of gyroscope 
as applied to the control of a ship’s rolling motion is of vastly 
greater efficiency and economy than any other form of stabilizer 
yet proposed. The efficiency is demonstrated by the action of 
carefully calculated scale models and is completely verified by 
the long-continued performance at sea of the gyro plant on the 
Worden. The economy is evident from a comparison of the 
space and weight required in an installation of the active gyro 
relative to that required by the most effective form of water 
lamping tanks or other stabilizing means. 

Careful calculations show that an active gyro plant for 
stabilizing the S. S. Ashtabula will require less than one-tenth 
j he space and weight which would be necessary for equivalent 
stabilizing with the best-designed water pendulum. 

The results further show that it is now possible completely to 
stabilize any ship against rolling by means of an active gyro¬ 
scope, requiring a very small percentage of the weight and 
space available in the ship. This work has opened up a wide 
ield of usefulness in the application of the gyroscope. 
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Discussion ON- •■Thk Jii.KcTktCAu.Y Driven (', vruscoi-e i n 

Marine Work” iFord), Detroit, Mini., Jink 2d, !!)14, 

Alfred E. Waller: There are two points I would like to ask 
Mr. Ford to explain further. (hie of them is, just what position 
the gyro occupies in the ship; for instance, just what is done to 
it to produce this rolling which has been shown to he so effective 
in breaking ice and get ting a ship through a channel which would 
otherwise lie obstructed? 

The other thing I would like to have explained more in detail 
is this: I understand tilth the directive force of the gyro is a 
certain component of the angular motion of the earth',' and at 
the poles this would ho zero, so this should render tile gyro 
inetleetive at the poles. ’ I would like to know to what extent, 
the gyro is affected by extreme north or south latitudes. 

Hi. 0, Ford, I he method of rolling the ship simply consists 
in forcing the precession or oscillation of the gvro about its 
vertical axis. When the ship rolls, the gyro tends to process 
and if this precession is allowed to occur", resisting forces will 
he set up proportional to the velocity of precession’, which will 
partially stabilize the ship. To stabilize the ship completely it 
is necessary so to control the precession in time and amount, that 
the varying wave forces tire each counteracted by an equivalent 
gyroscopic moment. By forcing the precession, energy may thus 
he^ transferred through the gyro and the ship made to roll. 

Ih(‘ gyro may be located in any convenient space that is 
available where the necessary bracing can be seen red to the 
frame of the.ship. Although’the forces are large they arc not 
excessive, being approximately of the same order of magnitude 
as the wave forces counteracted. It has been found that, when 
stabilized, the ship is subjected to less strain Hum when allowed 
to roll. freely. This is partly due to the fact that the waves 
are neither uniform nor synchronous with the roll of the ship, 
t he freely rolling ship rides some waves easily, but, frequently 
gets out, of step and crashes into a wave with much greater 
shock than is the ease with the stabilized ship, where the’effect 
*’f iJt® variable waves is reduced to a moderate average. 

The size of gyroscope required to stabilize any ship’depends 
entirely upon the proportions of the ship, which vary greatly 
in .ships of a given tonnage. The gyro designed for the steam¬ 
ship Ashluhuln is much larger than would lie required for 
other ships of the same displacement, which would ordinarily 
have a smaller nietaeentrie height.. It may seem strange that 
t.he flatter, the more stable, a ship is, tin* more it. will roll in a 
heavy sea, while a ship proportioned more like a cigar, with a 
low metaeenter, will not, roll, although it. might capsize. 'Flic 
latter could be effectively stabilized with a very small gyro, 

I he weight of the gyro installation required for any particular 
case cannot lie given without quite extensive calculations, 
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DIRECT-CURRENT MOTORS FOR COAL AND ORE 
BRIDGES 


BY R. H. MCLAIN 


Abstract of Paper 

This paper gives a brief description of the mechanical ar~ 

of^ g tmfi nt ° f a ^ ri . d & e - Tile bridge consists essentially 
I ll! y car with hoisting mechanism for a self-filling bucket. 
L o^’rh Und motor is recommended for driving the trolley 
p™™ pr °P? r method of gearing the motor for the most 

results is discussed. A series-wound motor is recom- 

Seh^oei^hniT ' 3 ^ 11 h ? x ? and a . sh tint-wound motor for a 


MAN trolley type coal or ore bridge consists essentially 
of a trolley car on an elevated railway carrying a self¬ 
filling bucket, with machinery for hoisting, lowering, opening and 
closing the bucket. The name of this type of bridge comes from 
the fact that the operator rides-in the car. The bucket is sus¬ 
pended on two ropes, a 11 closing line ” and a “ holding line.” If 
the holding line is stationary, the bucket will close when the 
closing line is taken in and will open when the closing line is let 
out. The elevated track or bridge spans a storage pile and 
usually extends out over a slip of water to cover a boat and often 
extends over railroad tracks on the other end. The bridge is sup¬ 
ported on rails and can move along the storage pile. 

Either one motor or two motors, in parallel, are used for pro¬ 
pelling the trolley car. Generally two motors are used—one 
at one end and one at the other end of the car—so as to get uni¬ 
form weight distribution and maximum tractive effort from the 
car wheels. Two hoist drums are used, one for the closing line 
and one for the holding line. The closing line drum is geared 
directly to a motor, while the holding line drum may be either 
driven from the closing drum through a clutch or geared to a 
separate motor. 

Sometimes it is deemed advisable to use two motors geared to¬ 
gether, instead of-one, so as to get mechanical advantages in the 
trolley, such as even distribution of weight, and so on. For pur- 
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poses of this paper we will consider that one motor is used for 
propelling and that one motor does all of the hoisting. Where 
two motors are geared together and used as one, the character¬ 
istics are the same as if one motor were used, except that special 
precautions are taken in the design of the controllers to make the 
motors divide their loads properly. 


^ >• 


& 





Fig. 1 Shskd-Torouk-C u krknt Cukvks of a JOO-h. i\ 8k*ik». Wound 

M OTOK 


I he problem ior the propelling service is to move the ear hack 
and forth over the storage 1 pile*, making trips of various lengths, 
as quickly as possible. The distances vary from 50 to (>()() ft. 
(15 to 180m.), and the ear speeds may reaeh a maximum of 1*500 
ft. (460 m.) per minute. A series-wound motor is well adapted 
for this service because it exerts about *50 per cent greater torque 
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per ampere on starting than on running. Phis feature makes a 
considerable saving in power consumption and power peak, as 
well as in the size of the motor, because most of the work of this 
motor is the starting and stopping of the trolley. The usual 
acceleration for the trolley is 1.5 to 2.5 ft. (46 to 76 cm.) 
per second per second. The speed for which the trolley is geared 
to run after all accelerating is completed—the “ free running 
speed ’’—should be determined from the distance to be traveled 
and the time allowed for making the trip. For short trips the 
free running speed should be low and the accelerating rate high; 
while for long trips the free running speed should be higher and 
the accelerating rate lower. On a given coal bridge the average 
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Fig. 2 —Speed-Time and Current-Time Curves of a 45-Ton Man 
Trolley, Geared %o a 100-h. p. Series-Wound Motor 

Maximum speed of motor, 655 rev. per min.; maximum speed of trolley, 19.75 ft, per see. 

length of trip should determine the values to be used. In order 
to study the problem the writer has made up a number of curves 
showing the distance traveled in given times for various free 
running speeds and various rates of accelerating. These curves 
were made by plotting speed-time curves and integrating them to 
find the distance traveled. 

Fig. 1 shows the speed-torque current curve of a series-wound 
motor. If this motor is geared to a trolley whose weight is 45 
tons,* gear loss 10 per cent, rolling friction 35 lb. (16 kg.) per 
ton, free running speed 19.75 ft. (6.02 m.) per second, accel¬ 
eration and retardation 1.8 ft. (55 cm.) per second per second, the 
speed-time curve will be as shown in Fig. 2, The area of this curve 
*1 short ton = 0.90718 metric ton. ~ ~ 
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represents the distance traveled by the trolley in 60 sec. Figs. 
3 and 4 show the net results of a number of curves like Fig. 2. 
Fig. 3 shows feet traveled plotted against seconds for free run¬ 
ning speeds between 7.5 ft. (2.3 m.) per sec. and 25 ft. (7.6 m.) 
per sec., acceleration and retardation being taken as 1.5 ft. 
(46 cm.) per sec. per sec. Fig. 4 is like Fig. 3, except that 2 ft. 
(61 cm.) per sec. per sec. is used. 

It is interesting to note on Fig. 3 that if only 75 ft. (23 m.) is to 



Fig. 3—Distance-Time Curves for a 45-Ton Man Trolle 
to a Series-Wound Motor for “ Free Running Speeds ’ 

FROM / .5 TO 25 FT. PER SEC. 


Geared 

Varying 


Acceleration equal to retardation equal to 1.5 ft. per sec. per sec. 


be traveled it will take 14.5 sec. no matter whether the free run¬ 
ning speed is more than 10 ft. (3.05 m.) per sec. or not. Conse- 

” 7 f' f ^- (23 '. m ' ) tn P s there is no need of gearing for more 
than 10 ft. (3.0o m.) per sec. Likewise for a 150-ft. (46-m ) 
trip there is no need of gearing for more than 15 ft. (46m) 
per sec. It is easily understood that where low trolley speeds are 

the exnendb n r pul1 foraccel ^atingcan be obtained with 
the expenditure of less power than when high speeds are used 
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It, is also int.m-si.iiiK to note that if 225 ft. (68.5 m.) must he 
traveled in 25 see..and an acceleration of 1.5 ft. (46 cm.) per see. 
per see. (Fig. 5) is used, the free running speed must be 18 ft. 
(.),.) in.) pet see.; while it 2 It. (61 cm.) per sec. per sec. (Fig. 4) is 
used, the free running speed need be only 18 ft. (3.9 m.) per see. 
For distances loss than 225 ft. (68.5 in.) the first method of gcar- 
ing would require more time per trip and for distances greater 
than 225 ft. less time. 



1 I )|M 4N< loTlMK ('llKVKS 1-OK A 1/iToN M AS TkoU.KV CjKARED 
in a NMHh Moim* i*oK u Fkbk Running Si*kkds m Varying 

I' KUM 7.5 IO 25 KT. 1*1%M s\u\ 

A« pr|»irtl it* wjua! to 2 ft, jiur Htst*. per meu 

For IIh* control of a rack motor, simple rheostatic control of the 
automatic magnetic type should be used. On account of the 
Inrge amount of kinetic energy to bo dissipated when stopping the 
trolloy it. is advantageous to use the motor as a generator for 
stopping and thus save the maintenance of mechanical brakes. 
To obtain this braking, the armature, series Held and a rheostat 
should be connected in such relation that the field will build up 
tend the armaf arc generate as shown in Fig. 5. The value of rests- 
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represents the distance traveled by the trolley in (id see. pjm., 
5 and 4 show the net results of a number of curves like Fie. 2 
Fig. a shows feet traveled plotted against seconds fur free run¬ 
ning speeds between 7.5 ft. (2.5 m.) per see. and 25 ft. (7.r, m .) 
per see., acceleration and retardation being taken as 1.5 ft, 
(■it* cm.) per see. per see. Fig. 4 is like Fig. a. except that 2 fp 
(til cm.) per see. jier see. is used. 

It is interesting to note on Fig. a that if only 75 ft. (25 m.) is to 



Fn., :i I*isi anch-Timk Ojrvim mik a 45-Ton Man Tkoi.i.kv F,harki* 
io a Skrihh WmiNit Min ok mnt " Fhkk Res mm. Snuuis' 1 Vakvino 
i-kom 7.5 k* 25 rr. kick skc, 

A«t delation njtt*! i« rHanlulUm in t.ft ft, i««*i , per *»«», 

be* traveled it will take 14,a see. nu limiter vvh<*ther the free run- 
ning speed is more than 10 ft. (3.05 in.) per see. or not. (Ymse- 
quently for 75-ft. (25-m.) trips there is no need of gearing for more 
than 10 ft. (5.05 m.) per see. Likewise for n 150 ft. (4(i-m.) 
trip there is no need of gearing for more than 15 ft. (4,0 m.) 
jier see. It is easily understood that where low trolley speeds are 
used a given drawbar pull for accelerating e,m bo obtained with 
the expenditure of less power than when high speeds are used. 
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It is also interesting to note that if 225 ft. (68.5 m.) must be 
traveled in 2;> see..and an acceleration of 1.5 ft. (46 cm.) per sec. 
per sec. (fig. 3) is used, the free running speed must be 18 ft. 
(5.5 m.) per see.; while if 2 ft. (61 cm.) per sec. per sec. (Pig. 4) is 
used, the free running speed need be only 13 ft. (3.9 m.) per sec. 
bor distances less than 225 ft. (68.5 m.) the first method of gear¬ 
ing would require more time per trip and for distances greater 
than 225 ft, less time. 



6'tCONOS 

Ih<». 4 Uisi ante-Time Curves for a «1f>-ToN Man Trolley Geared 
to a Series'Wound Motor for “ Free Running Speeds ” Varying 
FROM 7.5 TO 25 FT'. PER SEE. 

AtrefomUfm ojwii to retardation otjuat to 2 ft. pur sou. per hoc. 


For the control of a rank motor, simple rheostatic control of the 
automatic magnetic type should be used. On account of the 
large amount of kinetic energy to be dissipated when stopping the 
trolley it. is advantageous to use the motor as a generator for 
stopping and thus save' the maintenance of mechanical brakes. 
To obtain this braking, the armature, series field and a rheostat 
should be connected in such relation that the field will build up 
and the armature generate as shown in Fig. 5. The value of resis- 
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tance should be such that at the maximum speed of the motor 
sufficient current and voltage will be generated to give the desired 
rate of braking. As the generator speed decreases, the resistance 
should be decreased so as to maintain a uniform current and 
consequently uniform braking torque. 

To determine the conditions of motor load let us take the case 
of the motor in Fig. 1 geared to the load described in Fig. 2. 

Weight of load = 45 tons. 

Rolling friction = 35 lb. (16 kg.) per ton when accelerating. 

Gear loss = 10 per cent. 

Motor so geared that 655 rev. per min. corresponds to 1185 ft. 
(361.2 m.) per min. or 19.75 ft. (6.02 m.) per sec. 

Acceleration = retardation = 1.8 ft. (55 cm.) per sec. 
per sec. 

Assume rolling friction 30 lb. (13.6 kg.) per ton when slowing 
down. 

Assume gear loss 5 per cent when slowing down. 

Pounds torque at one-ft. radius* required to accelerate the 
motor to 655 rev. per min. in 11 seconds = 74.5. 

Then 


Drawbar pull to accelerate = —— ^ = 5040 lb. 

ohi.h 

(2286 kg.). 

Drawbar pull for rolling friction = 45 X 35 = 1570 lb. 
(712 kg.). 


Torque to accelerate load 
lb-ft. 


5040 X 1185 
655 X 2 X t X 0.90 


= 1610 


Torque to propel = —- 15 ~ - 118 °_ = 500 lb ft 

655 X 2 X tv X 0.90 ouu lb tt- 

Torque to accelerate armature = 74.5 lb-ft. 

Total torque required while accelerating = 2184.5 lb-ft. 

In Fig. 1, 2184.5 lb-ft. torque corresponds to 630 amperes. 
After all starting resistance is short-circuited and the motor is 
connected to 230-volt supply its speed will be (from Fig. 1) 405 
rev. per min., which corresponds to 12.2 ft. (3.7 m.) per sec. 
Time required to attain this speed will be (12.2 -=- 1.8 =) 6.8 sec.' 
After this speed is attained the acceleration will be grad¬ 
ually reduced until uniform speed is attained. In Fig. 2 is 
plotted the current which corresponds to the speed and accelera- 
*1 lb-ft. == 0.1383 kg-m. 
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ting rate of the car. After 19.75 ft. (6.02 m.) per sec. is attained, 
(19.75 -r- 1.8 =) 11 sec. will be required to stop. 

Drawbar pull to retard = 


45 X 2000 X 1.8 
32.2 


5040 lb. (2286 kg.). 


Drawbar pull for rolling friction = 45X30= 1350 lb. (612 kg.) 

Net required drawbar pull = 3690 lb. (1674 kg.) 


Net torque corresponding = 

3690 X 1185 X 0-95 
655 X 2 X 7r 


1010 lb-ft. 


Torque to retard motor = 74.5 lb-ft. 

Total torque to retard = 1084.5 lb-ft. 


From Fig. 1, 1084.5 lb-ft. torque corresponds to 375 amperes 
and 500 rev. per min. If we assume that the motor has an in¬ 
ternal resistance of 0.04 ohm its internal voltage with an ex¬ 
citation of 375 amperes at 500 rev. per min. will be 230 - (375 
X 0.04) = 215 volts. At 655 rev. per min and 375 amperes the 

655 

internal voltage will be approximately — X 215 = 282 volts. 

ouu 

The resistance in series with the armature must therefore be 
282 ~ 375 — 0.04 = 0.715 ohm. 

A series motor will build up as a generator when its field and 
armature are connected in the proper relation, but it takes 
several seconds for this to take place. Therefore it is advisable 
to excite the field separately with a small amount of current so 
as to hasten this action. Now, even with separate excitation, 
about one second more may elapse before full magnetic strength 
is attained. During this time there has been some braking action 
from the motor, so that by the time full magnetism is attained, 
the speed is less than 655 rev. per min. and the voltage never 
attains the value of 282 which was calculated. 

When the time constants of the magnetic field and the ab¬ 
solute voltage and current capacity of a motor are well known 
it is possible to get results in braking which are far superior to the 
calculated conditions in Fig. 2. The retardation may be 
made much greater without overloading the motor in either 
current or voltage or kilowatt output. Fig. 5 shows the connec¬ 
tions for a rack motor controller which gives power and dynamic 
braking in both directions of rotation. The resistance blocks 
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■View of a Man Trolley Coal Bridge Spanning a Coal 
Storage Pile and a Boat 
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-View of Bucket and Trolley Used on Bridge in Fig. 7. 
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duced speed from the time the motor attains full speed in starting 
to close until the bucket is fully hoisted. If a shunt motor were 
used, 1.5 sec. would be required to start, 1 sec. to stop and 13.75 
sec. would be required for full-speed running to wind up the 
whole seventy five ft. (22.8 m.) of rope. This makes a total of 
16.25 sec. to make the trip. If a series motor were used, the 
same time would be required, except for the fact that while the 
bucket is being closed the load on the motor is small and the 
motor speeds up. The motor will run about 30 per cent above 
normal speed for most of the closing period, but toward the end 
of this period the load increases and the speed comes down to 
normal. About one second is saved by the series motor on each 
trip. Therefore the shunt motor would have to be geared for 6 
pei cent more speed in order to make the trip as quickly as the 
series motor, and would take 6 per cent more power while hoisting 
at full speed. Automatic current limit control is used on these 
motors; and since, at times, it is necessary to start the bucket from 
midair, the relays must be set for a current which will be great 
enough to start the loaded bucket even at the lowest line voltage. 
No more than this current is required, because the time of starting 
is unimportant. When a relay drops and a contactor short- 
circuits a block of resistance, there is a consequent current 
peak. For a given number of contactors, the ratio of these 
current peaks to the current at which a relay drops is at least 10 
per cent more for a shunt than for a series motor. Furthermore, 
the current at which a relay drops must be made greater on a 
shunt motor, because, on low voltage and consequently weakened 
field, more current is required for a given torque than is required 
on a series motor whose field strength is not affected by voltage 
variation. On 80 per cent of normal voltage the current in a 
shunt motor may increase as much as 10 or 20 per cent. Sum¬ 
ming up the above statements, we see that the starting current 
on the shunt motor will be about (1.06 X 1.10 X 1.15 =) 1.34 
times the starting current on a series motor. The series motor 
has the further advantage that when the bucket is not digging 
much coal and the weight is reduced, the speed will increase. 
Another advantage is that the series motor can stand the rapid 
voltage fluctuations with no damage, while a shunt motor may be 
damaged. 

Qn high hoist speeds all of the advantages mentioned above 
for the series motor disappear, and a very decided advantage 
appears for the shunt motor. At these high speeds it is import- 
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ant that the full hoisting speed be as nearly constant as possible, 
regardless of voltage or load. The speed of a series motor may 
vary at least 30 per cent more, under service conditions, 
than that of a shunt motor. If the speed is say, 15 ft. (4.57 m.) 
per sec., 30 per cent variation means 4.5 ft. (1.37 m.) per sec. 
An operator cannot be expected to hoist to the correct height 
under such conditions without wasting considerable time run¬ 
ning at low speed just before stopping at the top. Another 
advantage of the shunt motor is that it is very easy and simple 
to provide dynamic braking for stopping at the top so that no 
time need be wasted in getting stopped. 

Let us take the example of 900 ft. (274 m.) per min. or 15 ft. 
(4.57 m.) per sec. speed, and 90 ft. (27.4 m.) height. A shunt 
motor will close the bucket as quickly as a series motor because 
the bucket will not dig properly if either motor runs at full speed. 
It is necessary to slow down or stop just as the bucket blades close, 
because the speed is so high. In order to make it worth while 
to use such a high speed, not over 3 sec. can be allowed for accel¬ 
erating. This means that a rate of 5 ft. (1.52 m.) per sec. per sec. is 
used for acceleration or an extra pull of 15.5 per cent on the bucket. 
About 15.5 per cent additional pull is required to accelerate the 
drums and gears. In most cases a torque equivalent to 50 per cent 
of the pull on the bucket is required to accelerate the motor arma¬ 
ture. The total torque required for accelerating in 3 sec, and for 
hoisting is therefore 181 per cent of the torque required for hoist¬ 
ing alone. In order to accelerate so quickly the current relays 
must be set to drop down at 145 per cent of the hoisting current. 
This is so high above normal that even on 80 per cent voltage the 
motor will start and therefore no extra current peaks are encount¬ 
ered, as would be the case on a low-speed hoist. There would, 
however, be greater peaks of current caused by the short-cir¬ 
cuiting of the starting resistance, unless the field were made 
especially strong for starting and then reduced to normal strength 
during full speed running. An increase of speed due to a light 
load is a disadvantage on such a high speed because it deceives 
the operator and causes mistakes in the height to which the 
bucket is hoisted. A motor which has enough reserve capacity 
on its commutator to stand the 81 per cent overload encountered 
at starting will not be liable to much damage from fluctuating 
voltage, and therefore no extra cost need be put into the motor 
to make it stand this condition. 

As mentioned above, it is advantageous to stop at the top with 
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dynamic braking on a high-speed hoist. If the motor is geared 
directly to its load the combined motor and load, for the case of 
900 ft. (274 m.) per min. speed above stated, would coast (0.81 X 
3 =) 2.43 sec. after power is shut off, and in this time would travel 
(2.43 X 15 -5- 2 =) 13.2 ft. (4 m.) One second of this time could 
be saved by waiting till the bucket is within 7.5 ft. (2.3 m.) of the 
top and then applying full capacity of the motor as a brake by 
connecting resistance in parallel with the armature. Such an 
arrangement has other practical advantages. For example, 
if the bucket is just starting out of a boat and is about to strike 
a hatch coaming, it is imperative that an easy means of making a 
quick stop be at hand. 

It is common practise on low-speed hoists which use series 
motors to lower the empty bucket by dynamic braking. All 
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Pig. 6—Controller Connections of a Series-Wound Hoist Motor 
on a Coal Bridge 


that is needed is to determine the torque on the motor shaft by 
making mechanical calculations. Find the current which flows 
in the motor, when this torque is exerted, by referring to the 
motor curve. Provide a rheostat in series with the ar ma ture 
and series field of such value that voltage drop in the rheostat 
with necessary current flowing will be equal to rated voltage of 
the motor. Many motors can stand more than rated voltage 
under this condition, because the current is relatively small. 
Thus the lowering speed can be much more than the hoisting 
speed. However, when this resistance is short-circuited to stop 
the motor, there is a large current peak which causes an increase 
in the motor voltage before the speed is actually reduced, be¬ 
cause the current peak over-excites the field. It is, therefore, 
necessary to do this short-circuiting in several small steps, else 
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the momentarily high voltage, current and speed will cause 
damage on the commutator. Fig. 6 shows controller connections 
for such a motor. Resistance blocks E , F and G are proportioned 
for the uniform acceleration of the motor under load. Blocks 
C and D are added to give total resistance sufficient for lowering 
at high speed. This particular controller is arranged to give a 
limited amount of power to the motor in a lowering direction for 
the purpose of accelerating the motor quickly when the bucket 
is being opened. 

Electricity for coal and ore bridge operation is now a necessity. 
No other form of power is capable of being transmitted so readily 
to the place where it is needed for use. Electricity has proved to 
be far cheaper than steam for this purpose. Practically all of the 
unloading of boats on the Great Lakes is done with electric power. 
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Discussion on “ Direct-Current Motors for Coal and 
Ore Bridges” (McLain), Detroit, Mich., June 23, 
1914. 

D. B. Rushmore: There is a fairly sharp dividing line which 
distinguishes motor application work from other fields of en¬ 
gineering, except railway work, which must be considered as a 
specific field in itself. The field of motor application is very 
largely that of driving machines which either perform work 
themselves or are very actively connected with the work per¬ 
formed, and machines engaged in conveying material. 

In every case of motor application the first thing we start 
out with is the duty cycle, the load curve of the work to be per¬ 
formed. Then we have, after proper consideration has been 
given to the subject, all the different electrical motors available, 
the selection to be determined by the characteristics of the machine 
involved. These are the two things which have to be fitted to¬ 
gether, and with them goes also the question of controller, hand 
control or automatic control. These questions resolve them¬ 
selves always into a consideration of these factors: the starting 
torque, the heating of the motor, the necessary relation be¬ 
tween the control and the duty cycle, and the questions of 
capacity, of speed, and of energy consumed. 

Another field, that of conveying material, is being opened up 
in^ one way—that is, the handling of bulk material has been 
fairly well worked out, when we consider coal, sand, ore, grain, 
and similar commodities. The handling of the other class of 
material, the package material, has not been solved to any 
considerable extent, and this is one of the largest fields that is 
open at the present time for electrical and mechanical engineers 
to. work on. 

It is very interesting to see how the different factors involved 
in the class of problems dealt with in Mr. McLain’s paper change 
in the order of their importance. With a big ship waiting to 
be unloaded, speed might become a more important factor 
than any other consideration, and in conjunction therewith the 
factor of proper speed control in order to obtain the maximum 
capacity. In other cases, where the energy consumed is very 
large and the cost of power a considerable proportion of the cost 
of the final product, the problem would be considered from a 
different viewpoint. 

S. C. Lindsay: I ask the author whether we are to infer 
that braking has usually been accomplished by electrical means, 
or whether they have tried out and discarded frictional brakes 
operated by air or magnetic devices. 

T. E. Tynes: Some very interesting control problems come 
up in connection with ore bridges. We have on our bridges 
two 230-h.p. motors which are used not only to hoist, but to 
move the bridge back and forth, down the track, over the 
different piles of ore. We run the bridge up and down the track 
with the motors in series. On the hoist we use them in parallel, 
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or multiple. We use dynamic braking on the lowering, but 
with only one of the motors on dynamic braking, i.e., having 
only one motor perform the dynamic function. We had to do 
some scheming to get the arrangement of contactors which 
would allow us to hoist in multiple, and also use dynamic braking 
with one motor, but it can be done, and done very nicely. 

R. H. McLain: In all large hoists of 5-ton bucket capacity and 
greater, I think I am perfectly safe in saying that dynamic braking 
is used, for the reason that friction brakes large enough to stand 
the w r ear and tear would take up too much room and be too 
expensive to maintain. That seems to be the present attitude 
of those designing these bridges. For smaller hoists this is 
not so generally the case. It is sometimes a matter of opinion, 
but I believe the most popular way is to use dynamic braking. 
Sometimes dynamic braking is used on the hoist motion alone 
and not on the racking motion, and at other times on both 
motions. The present status of the art was arrived at by a 
lot of trials with various ways of handling brakes. Of course., 
on hoist motion they always have mechanical brakes to sustain 
the load, but not necessarily to lower it. 


Presented at the Annual Convention of the 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Detroit, Mich., June 23, 1914, under the aus¬ 
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METHODS OF KEEPING DOWN PEAKS ON POWER 
PURCHASED ON A PEAK BASIS 


BY T. E. TYNES 


Abstract of Paper 

The author mentions two general ways of reducing peaks, 
the first beii^g to furnish the peak power from a separate source 
such as a local steam turbine, and the second to store some of 
the power furnished by the power company, which is given 
up later when the peak demand comes on. In the case of the 
plant described by the author a mixed pressure turbine was 
installed to take the peaks, this being selected on account of 
available exhaust steam from pumps, air compressors, etc. The 
turbine is direct-connected to two direct-current generators 
mounted on a common bed-plate. The first plan tried was 
to use a motor-driven rheostat operated with clutches which in 
turn were operated by solenoids energized by current controlled 
by a contact-making ammeter. 

After the installation of a maximum demand meter which 
integrates the one-minute peaks, the rheostat control was 
found to be too slow and a special peak-taking device was then 
installed. This device consists of a rod carrying points which 
successively make contact with mercury cups and which is 
operated by the moving element of the graphic meter. These 
mercury contacts close relay circuits which operate to short- 
circuit sections of resistance in the field rheostat of the turbo¬ 
generator, raising its voltage, and also cut in sections of re¬ 
sistance in the field rheostat of the motor-generator set, weaken¬ 
ing its field and thus reducing its load. 


T HE BENEFICIAL results to be obtained by maintaining a 
good load factor are so well known, both to the producer 
and purchaser of power, as scarcely to need mentioning. From 
the producer’s standpoint, the increased generating capacity made 
available, the better regulation obtained on the generating 
apparatus, and lower maintenance costs on generating apparatus 
due to absence of shocks from violent fluctuations of load, 
give results that are well worth striving for. 

From the consumer’s standpoint, especially those who pay 
on a peak basis, a high load factor is very desirable in that 
they receive more power for a given sum of money; or, in other 
words, their rate per horse power-hour or horse power-year 
is decreased. 

There are several ways in which these desirable results can 
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in' obtained !.*,• consumers of ;*■»i power. 

;.>r..MJn'.I miller ! V. 11 general method : 

III l (If nr-:: nil-! hi til, :!ie power demand ivpiv .-iitnl I, v ij u . 
jie.ik i luniishni ir.tni a .-a -parale suuive, air!) a a |, rt . ;! ] steanj 
turbine, It yd ft'flee! rie nr gas-engine-driven plain. 

In III*' riet'i md me!hini, the power require, i ,)|„. w , (s 

f>revu»u : .!v furnished hv tin- jiow.-r mm pane ami ..i,,r,,| hv the 

purchaser lu he given up Inter when rh«- peak demand ... un 

Tim. .-.I..nun of energy muv he accompli ,hed either |, v means 
i.tnray.e batteries, or, in ease of frequent peak-, of .hurt duration 
i*v mean-. of heavy, rapidly revolving Hywheel, 

|| IN In he null-,| lhal ill the see, iiit I method (lie average de- 
niiiml mi ilu- power company k higher fur a given t.,t ;i l energy 
eitiisiiiHpjinn by the purehaser than in the hr,! method. 

In the Institute Tmaxna* TioNs n.r HIM a method ,,f | M , 

'll! peaks till (tower furnished In un- bridge ; is described* hv 
Mew.tr., Mutter ami Tatum. The re,nit-, are amunjtlisJu-d 
11 v “* ‘I **. maeiiine ,.u the .halt uf wltieh i, mounted 

a ilywheel. This llvwlieel set Huai . across the line ami is either 
absorbing nr giving up energy. according tu the demands uf 
the circuit to which il i . connected, ami mav he ealleil an fleetru- 
nttvhanieul storage hattery, Hv a stiiial.le arrangement uf 
telays tun! swindles the -el absorbs energy when the demand 
ntt the eireuit is below a predetermined amount atui gives up 

its sh tret I energy when the tiemnntj un the circuit cm .. . this 

amount. 

In the following pages the writer will hrielly deserihe a 
tm-tlmil by whieh an improved Urn I factor was obtained mi pur- 
chased pmvt*r. 

Some exhaust, steam being available from hydranlie pumps 
anti air compressors in the power house of the eompaiiy with 
whielt the writer is eonneeteii, it was decided, after ,studying 
the conditions rarelullv, to install u mixed pressure turbine intake 
peaks, su as to get a more uniform load factor on the purchased 
powiT. 'Fhe latter is delivered at tilUKM) volt and stepped 
down to 2d()t! volts. At this voltage tin* greater part of it is 
used to drive synchronous motor generator sets, and the re- 
muinder is further stepped down to -HU volts and used to drive 
three-phase induction motors, 

.—22.2*11 ^ u ‘‘ ,uu, i"»is and largest demand came on the 
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d-c. side of the motor-generator sets, it was found to be more 
efficient to generate direct current directly rather than generate 
alternating current and convert it to direct current through 
the motor-generator sets, a saving of at least 16 per cent being 
effected. 

Accordingly a 750-kw. mixed pressure d-c. turbine unit was 
purchased, views of which are shown in Figs. 1, 2 and 3. The 
turbine is direct-connected to two 375-kw. 250-volt commuta¬ 
ting-pole four-pole generators driven at 1500 rev. per min., all 
mounted on a common bedplate. The generators are mechani¬ 
cally coupled in tandem and electrically coupled in parallel. 
Each machine is complete in itself, so that if one machine fails 
the other can deliver its full output, making 50 per cent load 
on the turbine. 

Power is purchased on the basis of the one-minute peak. 
At the time the turbine installation was planned, the one-minute 

peak was measured by a scale, the 
/j height of the peak being the point at 

which the one-minute space would just 
M / W* come within the boundary of the peak, 
s ^ own ^ Fig. 4. 

' a The turbine would naturally respond 

. to a change of load more quickly than 

—>\ ^— the other apparatus, but would not, 

„ J unassisted, take all the peak that it 

was desired that it should; therefore a 
motor-driven rheostat was furnished (Fig. 5), with two faces, 
one for each generator on the turbine. The small motor 
runs continuously, transmitting its power to a shaft at right 
angles to it. On this shaft are two clutches, one half of 
each of which is fastened on the continuously running shaft. 
The other half of each clutch is connected through gearing to 
the rheostat arms in such a manner that when one of the clutches 
is engaged the arms on the rheostats revolve clockwise and 
when the other clutch is engaged the arms rotate counter-clock¬ 
wise. The clutches are interlocked so that only one can be in 
at a time. The clutches are operated by solenoids energized 
by current controlled by a contact-making ammeter. 

About this time the power company perfected a maximum 
demand meter which integrates the one-minute peaks. They 
installed this instrument in our substation, w T ith the result 
that our peaks jumped up from 8 to 12 per cent above those 
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previously obtained on the same load, due to the portion B, 
Fig. 1, being added by the integration, which by the scale 
method of measurement was not taken into account. Our load 
factor was of course lowered proportionately. This put us on 
our mettle to try, if possible, to regain our lost load factor. 

TVe found the rheostat method of control too slow, as every 
second counted on that integrated peak, so we tried another 



Fig. 5 Connections of Two Rheostats Operated by Single Shaft 
with Contact-Making Ammeters 


sch e m e of co ntro1 which is illustrated in Fig. 6, a description 
of which follows: 

The piece A consists of a metal rod with three points, Pl 

** !,A 3, / r0jeCtlng downward over the centers of three cups 
partly filled with mercury. Pl is shorter than p 2 and p h which 
are the same length. 

A is raised and lowered by the moving element of a graphic 
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recording wattmeter, which serves the double purpose of opera¬ 
ting the peak-taking device and making a visible record of the load. 

The points pi, p 2 and pz are so adjusted that when the load 
reaches the predetermined amount at which it is desired it shall 
be held, the points p% and pz just touch the mercury, closing the cir¬ 
cuit through the operating coil of contactor C T\, which closes, 
short-circuiting a section of resistance in the shunt field rheostat 
of the turbine, raising its voltage and causing it to take more 
load. When C T\ closes, it opens a relay in the circuit of the 
operating coil for contactor C M%, which causes the latter to 
open, cutting in a section of resistance into the shunt field 
rheostat of the motor-generator set, weakening its field and 
reducing its load. 



If the reduction of the load on the motor-generator sets and 
the increased load on the turbine is not sufficient to keep the 
peak down to the predetermined amount, the points pi, p 2 
and pz will be still further lowered, allowing pi to come into 
circuit, closing contactor C T 2 , cutting more resistance out of 
the shunt field circuit of the turbine and cutting more resistance 
into the shunt field circuit of the motor-generator sets, causing 
a further increase of load on the turbine, and decrease of load 
on the motor-generator sets. 

In order to protect the turbine from excessive overloads, a 
shunt is inserted in the positive leads of the turbine generators. 
The current around this shunt operates a contact-making 
ammeter, which opens and closes the circuit to the mercury 
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cups. It is adjusted to open tlm circuits at ait per .■■•ni <*vfrl<rt 1 
on tho turbine. When tin* turbine reach,- : t lii . |, (;(1 | ., uv ^ 
tlHT increase in ifs ).*;*,! canflic contact. to part.',,,',,, o' 
Uh.‘ <ronl.rol circuit l«* t,ri n!ai 4 fMr,* i'V) ;tf**I < which opens* 
;uul in opening close t It** contactor- CM. ami (' j/„ 'pj^’ 

result of these ojK-rations is to decrease the ],,a.] the turbine 
and increase it. on the motor generator arts until the turhinc 
loa.l falls Ih'Iow its overload limit When this j. ; r( . ;il . lu , 1 „ ‘ 
contactors ( 7 i and l / a-.-ain close and i ' ,l/ t and CM. 
this action of the contact mukin,: ammeter hentp similar to •' 
voltage regulator. 

When the luttd reaches the point ! •<*!• >u which «c do n ,,( 
want to take peaks, the point f H i. raised, htvakinp the circuit 
through contactor C T, and <' .1/, eansi,p : the former to open 
and the latter to close, retlneinj.; the load on the turhinc ;md 
inemwuiK it on the motor generator ,-t* i ur ,i u . r (ltrIVa( . t , 

° , * t ” ulsl ' K fa an,i fa »'« t'iwo. opeuiiij* the circuit t'7'i and 

c<»sm K Hu- circuit <*.!/,, whirl, , an e the turhinc to float on 
the line at a very, lipla load and the m,,to, generator set to 
take lull luttd or whatever demand niav he math* mi it ,* t t tin- 
lime, ' *' ,f; ' 

The turhinc installation > ; iveu navllml service and 
K^khI commutation has keen <*1 *iatit«*! m .-.piir nt flu* hii»h «,p tV( | 
ol rotation (.1500 ivv per miii.l, 

An avcniKc curve, without the p,„k taking device on. is 
shown, it! Imk. 7. while in Fig, sare shown prae.h allv the same 
conditions with the peak taking device vvurkiu};. 
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Discussion on “ Methods of Keeping Down Peaks on 
Power Purchased on a Peak Basis” (Tynes), Detroit, 
Mich., June 23, 1914. 

Rudolph Tschentscher: Power contracts, as you all know, 
are usually made on a peak basis, and the question of the re¬ 
duction of these peaks is a most important one. I believe it is 
desirable to emphasize the point Mr. Tynes has mentioned, 
namely, that the reduction of peaks is of material benefit to 
the power generating company. 

Paul M. Lincoln: This point that Mr. Tynes has raised is 
an exceedingly important one. Wherever power is taken from 
a hydraulic plant, the maximum demand method of charging 
is a logical one; no question about it. This is particularly true 
in the case of the hydroelectric plant where the water is not 
limited, such as the Niagara Falls plant. It does not matter 
to the power company whether the power is taken for 15 minutes, 
or one minute a day, or for the 24 hours continuously, it is the 
maximum demand which dictates the amount of the power bill, 
because the ability of the power company to supply power is 
limited by the output of the prime mover or of the generator. 
The fact that the power is taken continuously 24 hours a day 
merely means that the water is running through the wheels 
for that length of time, instead of running over the spillway. 
It is therefore perfectly logical for the power company to insist 
upon a system of selling on the maximum demand basis. 

In the case of the steel company which Mr. Tynes represents, 
its power curve is anything but an even line of continuous 
demand. It also has its own apparatus for generating 
power, and his problem has been to so regulate his apparatus 
as to make the power taken from the power company show an 
even line, to so regulate his own apparatus that all of the excess 
above that even line is taken from his own steam plant. The 
method which he has used to secure that result is exceedingly 
interesting, and one of very great value. 

J. Lester Woodbridge: This paper presents a special solution 
of a problem which undoubtedly exists very commonly in 
districts where power is purchased on the maximum demand 
basis. It would, perhaps, be interesting to compare the results 
obtained by this solution with those which might have been 
obtained by the application of a storage battery, but the data 
given in the paper are hardly sufficient to permit of such a com¬ 
parison being made. Doubtless the solution adopted in this 
particular case was the wise one in view of the presence of ex¬ 
haust steam which, I presume, was obtained without additional 
cost. The paper, however, does not give us the length or the 
height of the peak very definitely. 

It would be interesting to have the financial results set forth 
in this paper as well as the technical results; for example, whether 
the operation of this turbine actually costs anything for fuel, that 
is, whether the steam was supplied without additional cost for fuel, 
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whether (he exhaust steam was sufficient to crate t!„, ; 

«■ »»»■ in-.- »vm, m.i....... x: 

cost of attendance was mrnswed In tact, the tntal enst f 
operating the plant would he an interesting item ,j ' '* 

might compare that with the saving effect ed Possible'th U 
hgurns might he added hy the author in a subsequent discuss’m 
it would also he interesting to know the total turner nmdueci 
by the mixed turbine am! the cost per kilowatt-hour to ;„•„«!.! 
it. It also occurs to me to ask whether, it' the power is obtain .,! 
without cost by utilizing exhaust steam, the investment, fJr 
the installation having onee been made, it would be economical 
to operate this outfit to handle more than merely the peak load 
C .1 ,t !.f !..«.« a .lay ... lllk ,. X W- 

of the load itself, if it does not rust anything to operate J K 
number of these questions could perhaps be very imetvtin,,lv 
discussed m an addition to the paper. ' lf- ‘ ■ 

J. R. Bibbins: Considering this paper front the standpoint 
of the central station, 1 notice front Pig. ■) that a oneVitmt ■ 
maximum is the basis upon which this system depends It 
seems to me that the economic value of this whole pcak-reduc 
mg apparatus depends greatly upon what duration of the peak 

ZXP!T raU 'i S ‘ T 1 *»«vv in mind a rail- 

load in which tin* maximum demand is over lot) ()(|{) kw 

Ihe power contract involves a fixed rate primary or readiness- 
proportioned to the maximum demand of an 
hours duration (averaged over three successive davs) and a 
secondary or service charge, dependent upon the output of the 
station, and with a sliding scale of rates per kilowatt-hour. 
Ihis works out as follows: During the summer the maximum 
peak loads are very largely reduced, but the railway company 
continues paying for the maximum one-hour demand of the 

, w ™ t( ; r ' ® ml lo K«'»lly «», throughout the entire year, 
If a mud winter happens to oeeur, in which flit* heatim*" mid 

o^nth 11 frict : ion Uml i: ; ihvw two factors combine 

to reduce the maximum peak ami primary charge 

Now, the point that interests me here is the use of this one- 

clear f1 1 ;!i a , x , 11 ’ u 11 n ,' Iin< i we analyze a railway load it is very 

that the actual peak upon which Hitch u ftfiimirv eharec 

Sr V s r. , ; lw,,ys 1*?S -■war uzs. 

possibility of iZ : , An< f° 11 ' wmH u> ” w 1 !mt ttow is a 
E; w applying a shorter maximum period in power 

in accI f K< ‘ with primary charge adjusted 

E Ek ! t K ' rcltttiw overload capacity of the station. 
Kcitrnng back to the prime mover, it ts very clear that with 

available Sffi""‘’T/T 1 ■”*'> ^ 
variable within reasonable limits of temperature rise if we had 

upon° which If ?s Uni ! ’ <Ti ( <Ki t Ul - U ! om * hour Ih '* Primary charge 
istoblj computed might be considerably less than it 

In this particular ease the con tract worked out in a very 
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peculiar way. As the system expanded and the power load built 
up, it was found that the primary charge kept ahead of the 
secondary charge, with the net result that the total cost per 
kilowatt-hour actually increased as the power consumption of 
the railway increased. It seems rather illogical that with a 
load increasing from 60,000 to 100,000 kw. the net cost of 
power per kilowatt-hour, including these two factors, primary 
and secondary, should have risen under conditions of such an 
extremely large output. One explanation will occur, from the 
fact that any considerable improvement in the service of street 
railways necessarily means more service at rush hours. In 
fact, the street railway problem is almost entirely one of rush 
hours, and the additional equipment operated at the rush hours 
must necessarily increase the maximum demand for that period. 
So that as we demand from our street railway companies im¬ 
proved service, we must suffer a decrease in load factor and a 
higher primary charge. 

I take it that from the prime mover end, there is little hope 
for the development of a special type of apparatus, other than 
the turbo-generator outfits that we already have, which would 
automatically absorb these high peaks, with the single excep¬ 
tion of the combined hydraulic and steam pow T er system which 
Mr. Lincoln mentioned. 

So the specific question I raise, from the central station 
standpoint, is, whether this shorter period mentioned in this 
paper would not be equally as applicable to central station 
conditions as to the industrial load that is here described, i.e. f 
whether a one-hour maximum is entirely justifiable in cases 
where the real maximum for which the central station must 
provide apparatus is considerably less than one hour; in other 
words, whether we cannot take advantage of that fact and reach 
a more logical primary charge, so that the occurrence of a very 
short peak load occasionally, of considerably higher maximum 
than the hour would average, (but well within the momentary 
capacity of the equipment), will not become such a burden as 
it does in this case. Obviously, the shorter the duration of 
peak, the greater the margin of safe overload available from 
a given investment, and usually, in railway loads, the exagger¬ 
ated peaks are of very short duration. 

R. H. McLain: I would like to say a word about this matter 
of charging for peaks, based on one example that I am familiar 
with. There is a large number of coal docks and a street car 
load, all of which make up a very large part of the central sta¬ 
tion power load, and there was, before many coal docks began 
to buy power, a great deal of argument about how to charge 
for this power. In the beginning, the coal docks were charged 
on an instantaneous peak basis—that was the primary charge 
for them. As the coal docks increased in number, the load curve 
for the central station company became flatter and flatter. I 
do not know how they charge for the power now, but I know 
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enough about the system to know that it. would he nractimhln 
<>r them to charge for five-minute peaks, or some other neiP 
like that, and not take any account whatsoever of thc-c one' 
second ami one minute peaks. I think that the central statin' 
companies should take » very broad-minded view of this sit f 
tton, and when they serve a lot of power consumers should try 
to keep trom put tiny, t he customer to a yreat deal of exncme 
m cutting down his peak, when another customer across the 
road, or two or three more, might eomhine with this first'cm' 
tomer m such a way as to make the entire load almost uniform’ 
I firm y believe that the more the central station companies 
take this view into account m making their eharres, the more 
popular will he the use of central station power; but, of course 
or any one location the particular nature of the load should 
1 h* lakiii into accouni. 

E, D. Dreyfus: The mgcnknir. method employed by Mr 
1 yue.s to maintain a practically uniform load upon the nower 
eompanvs system has impressed me very much. No doubt 
•Mr. .vnes has been able to .•fleet, a certain decree of economy 
m the opertilion of he, pi,ant which is probabh due to fortuitous 
e«.millions such as the availability of an exhaust, steam supply 
am the presence o| operatives who can w.-l! afford to take care 

! l,, ‘ <'?di-a etiiupmeut necessary in addition p. looking after 
heir mh.T dutie: The situation is manifestly excepthum] and 
tin tefoic we should he careful that the idea does not become 
picyalent that the scheme described is possible of broad applieu- 

. According to my conception of the problem and from nmnv 
invest teutons made m this direction, the trend of results tends 
to Show that it IS the low load factor business upon which the 
mitial slalitm ran niunJ, tvmlily with tin* isolated ulant. 

I ms is largely true for the reason that the so called *' stand by"' 
cost of the isolated plant fiuehidmg e.apital elmrp.es, labor, 
banking and discrepancies) plays an important part in the total 
cost, under low load factor conditions. 

When operating at high load factors, these M stand-by" 
charges are spread over a large number of kilowatt-hours and 
therefore the unit cost is very rapidly reduced, I believe this 
tan best be shown diagrammatic.-,Ily, and the nerompanvinp 
S ™\ "• in wljW. V..IU.--S ® Uk,„ S 

proposition ” ln< ,,M ' W! a,,i 1,1 '^-thlisliinp the truth of the 

Obviously the comparative showing will in rad, case depend 
upon the assumptions made. There is a wide range in f he .'per- 
atuiK results of dillcmii isolated power plants, naturally de- 
pimdinp upon their equipment and the ability and faithfulness 
of tin operating force. I wo limits tone shown by heavy solid 
mes and the other by heavy dot ted lines) for the isolated power 
plant operalton are given so that ihis phase mav be duly regarded. 
n tllt u, her hand, the cost of central station power for fixed 
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C ?^ ltl0nS fairl y uniform in the different geographical divisions 
? , j country, and consequently a single line of costs has been 
included tor central station power (shown by the heavy dot 
and dash line). J 

Hence, due to what may be termed the inherent slope of the 
total cost lines or curves, the relative rise with load is actually 



in favor of the isolated power plant, and, as here indicated, the 
larger independent plant may show lower costs at points be¬ 
yond 50 to 75 per cent load factor, provided all other handicaps 
have been overcome. While this argument is of a general 
nature it is sufficiently specific, I believe, to prove that unless 
the peak can be reduced by flywheel effect or by virtue of 
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some peculiar local conditions, the cost of attempting it can 
hardly he justified. 

The large and increasing number of industries committed 
to the use of purchased power, and representing over 381 /3 per 
cent of the electric power used in the manufacturing industries 
in the United States, prompts the exposition of these facts not 
only to confirm that ** mat-and-oui” purchase is usually the 
most profitable course, hut also to obviate any impression that, 
economical peak reduction methods are readily put into practise 
as a general proposition. 

The load factor of the majority of industrial plants is con¬ 
siderably less than 30 per cent ami but few exceed fiO per <xmt. # 
and as a rule it may be said that the power system can best 
carry the whole burden of tin* consumer's load. 

As power is ordinarily only a small percentage of the total 
cost of production in tin* average industry usually less than 
10 per cent-.the refinement in operation as discussed is corre¬ 

spondingly reduced in importance. Moreover, the factory and 
mill manager of the* present day is exhibiting a market! tendency 
toward having his plant stripped of all machinery and equip¬ 
ment non-essential in the ronverriou of the raw materials into 
the finished produets, reserving all funds and employment to 
that purpose only. 

In concluding 1 wish to say that the paper under discussion 
is of a great deal of interest teehnieally and in relation to a few 
isolated cases, but the commensal import is rather limited and 
the further extension of the peak reduction plan will be in all 
probability rather restrict ed, 

T. E* Tynes: In regard to Mr. Wood bridge's question as to 
the amount of steam available, 1 would say that we usually 
have quite a little exhaust steam available fra* this purpose, so 
that our steam costs us practically nothing, At certain times, 
however, we find that our exhaust steam is not sufficient for 
heavy peaks and we have to take a little live steam to help out. 
We have a chart which records the amount of high pressure 
steam taken, and from that we ran calculate and charge to the 
turbine unit what the high-pressure steam Isas cost. Deducting 
that amount, we found that the turbine unit paid for itself in 
about two years ami a half. 

As to Mr. BihbinsY, question in regard to eharging on t he one- 
hour peak, f am not prepared to answer that, 1 would like to 
study it a little more. Another reason why it is advantageous 
to us to keep clown our peak is that we are allowed a certain 
limit above what is called our firm power; any amount in excess 
of that is added to our firm power, am! we have to pay for that 
until the next period of readjustment. 


Presented at the 315/ Annual Convention of 
the American institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Detroit, Mich., June 23, 1914, under the aus¬ 
pices of the Industrial Power Committee. 


Copyright 1914. By A.I.E.E. 


CONCATENATED INDUCTION MOTORS FOR ROLLING 

MILL DRIVE 

BY WILLIAM O. OSCHMANN 


Abstract of Paper 

*- he R a P e . r describes, a six-speed concatenated induction motor 
V‘ , .driving the finishing rolls of a 12-stand continuous mill. 

Analysis ot the conditions in this mill showed that the use of a 
low-pressure turbine would lead to the waste of a large amount 
oi exhaust steam and that the alternating-current turbine plant 
wfin'll was in operation had ample reserve capacity for driving 
ne mill. 1 he large number of speeds required suggested the 
a direct-current motor, but as this required a motor-gen¬ 
et at.or set it was found to be more expensive than the eoncaten- 
ated motor. An induction motor operating with a speed regulat¬ 
ing set was also considered, but its disadvantages lay in the fact 
unit a commutating motor or synchronous converter would be 
toqmred, the performance of which at the frequency employed 
wus questionable. The concatenated set installed consists of 
a double-wound main motor and single-wound secondary motor, 
Lola stators mounted on a common bed-plate and both rotors 
<m a common shaft. The larger motor has both a 14- and 10- 
pole stator winding and the secondary motor has its winding 
arranged for four-and eight-pole connections. The control sys¬ 
tem ls described in detail; its operation is very simple, so that 
no regular attendant is needed. The motor has six definite 
speeds and two additional resistance speeds, and while the con¬ 
trol is somewhat complicated it has been made so nearly fool- 
pruol as to make a special attendant unnecessary* As a result 
ot the year s operation there have been but three interruptions, 
the total loss of time due to which has been 08 minutes. 


npH Ii USE of a six-speed concatenated induction motor for roll- 
ing mill work, and a discussion of the various factors which 
determined the selection of this type of drive, and the results ob¬ 
tained, will no doubt be of interest. This motor is used to drive 
the finishing rolls of a twelve-stand continuous mill. The output 
of the mill consists of round steel rods ranging from 23/64 to 
1 1 in. (9.1 mm. to 38 nun.) in diameter, also small flats, squares 
and special sections. The former general arrangement of this 
mill is shown by Fig. 1. 

The two heating furnaces are of the continuous type, the billets 
being conveyed from the furnaces at A to the roughing rolls of 
the continuous mill at B, by a chain-driven roller conveyer. 
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The roughing stands are twelve in number, all two-high, and 
are driven through spur and bevel gears by a 44 by 60-in. (112 
by 152-cm.) simple non-condensing Corliss engine, running at 
about 65 rev. per min. average speed. The number of roughing 
stands used depends upon the size of the finished bars. In 
rolling some of the larger sizes, but six or eight of the twelve 
stands are used. 

From the roughing stands, the bars are delivered through 
pipe conveyers to the finishing rolls. These are four stands of 
two-high 11-in. (28-cm.) diameter rolls, and were formerly belt- 
driven by a 28 by 36-in. (71 by 91-cm.) simple non-condensing 
engine, running at speeds varying from about 85 to 145 rev. per 



Fig. 1 

min., the engine and mill speed being adjusted to suit the size 
of material rolled. Changes in roll speed were obtained by vary¬ 
ing the engine speed, the engine governor being driven through 
friction disks, thereby allowing the engine speed to be readily 
changed. 

The engine belt wheel was 218 in. (554 cm.) in diameter, 
the mill pulley 65 in. (165 cm.) in diameter, giving about 3.35 to 
1 speed ratio, thus giving a speed range on the rolls from about 
285 to 480 rev. per min. All four stands of rolls are used on 
this mill for practically all sizes; on certain sections, however, 
but two stands are used. 

Steam for operating the engines was obtained from the 
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boiler plant shown in Fig. 1, consisting of two boilers equipped 
with chain grate stokers, and three hand-fired boilers. The 
other mill equipment consists of a rope-operated cooling bed, 
shears, scales and rod coiler. 

The extreme speed range of 285 to 480 rev. per min. on the 
finishing stands of this mill is directly due to the inability to roll 
1^-in. (38-mm.) rods at a higher speed than 300 rev. per min., 
or to secure sufficient tonnage of the small sizes without a higher 
speed, the large number of sizes rolled making impossible the 
ideal mill arrangement of a single-speed mill, rolling a practically 
constant-size product. 

This mill was built a number of years ago, and has undergone a 
gradual increase in speed and output, until the capacity of the mill 
was fixed by the inability of the 28 by 36-in. (71 by 91-cm.) engine 
to stand further increase in speed or output. The maintenance 
of this engine and the mill belts was high and the over-all economy 
low. For these reasons it was decided to replace this engine 
by a larger and more powerful engine or some other type of 
drive. It was readily seen that an engine and belt-driven mill 
at a higher speed would not be desirable (the belt speed of the 
28 by 36 in. engine being about 8000 ft. (2440 m.) per min. 
when rolling the small sections and it being impracticable to re¬ 
duce the size of the mill pulley). An engine with a gear, or rope 
drive had a higher first cost than a motor-driven mill, also a 
larger figured operating cost due principally to about 25 per cent 
higher coal cost at the mill than at the steel company's central 
power plant. 

This mill presented some very interesting features: first,, the 
different speeds required; second, the fact that the steel company 
had an a-c. turbine power plant with ample reserve capacity 
for driving the mill; and third, that the exhaust steam from the 
44 by 60-in. (112 by 152-cm.) engine seemed to offer an ideal 
exhaust steam turbine location. 

Tests were made on both mill engines in order to determine the 
power requirements of the finishing rolls and the exhaust steam 
available from the 44 by 60-in. engine, also the time relation 
between the power requirements of the finishing rolls and the 
steam supply from the 44 by 60-in. engine. 

These tests were made by taking simultaneous continuous 
indicator cards on both engines, the mill speeds and the work in 
both mills being observed at the same time. Several tests on 
different sizes were made. The results of some of these tests 
are shown in Curves 1 to 19. 
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Curve 1 is for f in. (9.5 mm.) diameter round rods, and shows 
the horse power of each mill, also the exhaust steam available 
from the 44 by 60-in. engine, and the steam required by an ex¬ 
haust steam turbine to drive the finishing rolls. These tests 



showed that sufficient steam was available, but that a small 
regenerator would probably be necessary. Tests on this size 
gave about 500 h.p. as the average power required and also 
showed a maximum mill speed of 472 rev. per min., and an 



average speed of 462 rev. per min. Curve 2 is for a test of the 
28 by 36-in. engine on this size. These tests show a peak 
torque of about 8000 lb. (3630 kg.). The maximum steam de- j 

mands are greater than the minimum steam available; the periods 
of insufficient steam supply are extremely short. . Curve 3 gives 


; 
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the calculated duty cycle at the maximum mill output, the 
effective torque being 6000 lb. (2720 kg.), the h.p. 545, and the 
peak h.p. about 635. 



Curve 4 is for 29/64-in. (11.5-mm.) round steel rods, and shows 
an abundance of exhaust steam. The maximum mill speed on 
this size was 456 rev. per min. and the average about 442 rev. 



per min.; the r.m.s. horse power was 425. The peak torque was 
about 6000 lb. (2720 kg.), and the peak h.p. about 500. Curve 
5 is for a test of the 28 by 36-in. engine on this size. Curve 6 
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engine on this size. This test shows a maximum torque of 9300 
lb. (4220 kg.), and a maximum h.p. of 740. Curve 9 gives the 
calculated duty cycle at the maximum mill output, the r.m.s. 



Curve 7—47/64-in. Rounds 


torque being 8300 lb. (3760 kg.), the horse power 662, and the 
maximum horse power 780. 

Curve 10 is for f-in. (22.2-mm.) round rods and shows that 



the steam available is about equal to that required, but that a 
regenerator should be used. The maximum observed mill 
speed on this size was 382 rev. per min., and the average about 
360 rev. per min., with a horse power of 510. Curve 11 is for 
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a test of the 28 by 36-in. engine on this size. The tests of this 
size show a maximum torque of nearly 10,000 lb. (4536 kg.) 
with about 650 horse power demand. Curve 12 gives the cal¬ 
culated duty cycle at the maximum mill output, the r.m.s. 



torque being 8400 lb. (3810 kg.), the horse power 575, and the 
maximum horse power 650. 

Curve 13 is for 63/64-in. (25-mm.) round rods and shows 
that the steam available exceeds the steam required. This is 



due to but two stands of finishing rolls being used. The maxi¬ 
mum observed mill speed was 312 rev. per min., the average 
about 300 rev. per min., and the r.m.s. horse power 340. Curve 
14 is for test No. 2, and Curve 15 for test No. 4 on this size. 
In test No. 2 both passes were in the mill at the same time, 
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resulting in very high peaks with long rest periods between, 
while in test No. 4 the two passes did not coincide. The total 
amount of work done, whether rolling is done with high peaks 
and long rest intervals, or low peaks and shorter rest periods, 



SECONDS, 

Curve 11—|-in. Rounds 


is practically the same. In the calculated duty cycle for the 
maximum mill output (Curve 16),, the peaks are taken on the 
basis of the two passes not occurring at the same time; this gives 
a cycle similar to test No. 4, the r.m.s. torque being 6800 lb. 



Curve 12—}-in. Rounds 

(3080 kg.), the horse power 414, the maximum torque 9800 lb. 
(4445 kg.), and the horse power 545. 

Curve 17 is for l£-in. (31.7 mm.) round rods and shows the 
steam required to be in excess of the steam available. The 
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mill was not looked upon favorably, as the experience with 
several turbine gears on pump work had not been entirely 
satisfactory. Further objections to the turbine were the cost 



of condensing water and the investment necessary for pumping 

equipment and pipe lines. _ 

A careful consideration of the various drives resulted in the 



decision to install a motor drive, either a-c. or d-c., and obtain 
power from the steel company’s central power plant It was 
found that this would give an economical drive and be lower 
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of a motor would not interfere with the future installation of an 
exhaust steam turbine, which could operate in parallel with the 
company ! s power plant. 

At this time, it may be of interest to state the reasons which 
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Curve 16—63/64-in. Rounds 

influenced the purchase of a concatenated motor instead of, 
first, a direct-current motor, or second, an induction motor 
operating with a speed-regulating set. 

(!) The direct-current motor was entirely practical, but 
presented no advantages over the concatenated motor, except 
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(2) The speed-regulating set would have about the same or a 
slightly better efficiency than the concatenated motor, would 
be about the same in first cost and would have a higher power 



Curve 18 —li-in. Rounds 

factor at low speeds. Its disadvantage lay in the fact that a 
commutator motor or synchronous converter would be .required. 
Little was known about the performance of a commutator motor 



operating 
this mill, 

quencies 


on the high frequency which would be obtained at 
commutator motors on mill work operating at lic- 
around 20 cycles per second not being in satisfactory 
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Pig. 2 2200-Volt 600-h.p. Concatenated Induction Motor Set 

Arranged to Operate at Six Synchronous Speeds, built for Oliver 
Iron and Steel Company. 


[oschmann] 

Fig. 4 Switchboard for Primary and Secondary Control Circuits 
of Six-Speed Concatenated Induction Motor. 
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All these speeds are obtained by direct concatenation; the- 
oretically, speeds corresponding to 6, 8, 10 and 12 poles can also 
be obtained by differential concatenation. 

It was decided to install this motor, the motor to consist of a 
double-wound main motor and single-wound secondary motor, 
the first or primary motor to be 14 and 16 poles and have a 
wound rotor, the second or secondary motor to have its winding 
arranged for 4-and 8-pole connection, its rotor to be of the 
squirrel cage type. Both stators were mounted on a common 
bed-plate and the rotors on a common shaft, resulting in the 
motor shown in Pig. 2. 

The larger motor receives three-phase energy at 2200 volts, 
60 cycles, on either a 14- or 16-pole stator winding. Both 14- 
and 16-pole windings lie in the same stator slots and have the 
same coil pitch and coil size. The coil connections of the 14- 
pole windings are brought out on one side of the frame, the coil 
connections for the 16-pole winding being on the opposite side, 
thus making the connections of either winding readily accessible. 
The windings on the rotor of this motor are similarly arranged. 
The six leads from the rotor windings are connected to six split 
bronze collector rings mounted on the shaft between the two 
motors. These rings can be easily renewed. 

The small motor has a single stator winding which can be 
connected in either four- or eight-pole combination; the pole 
changing is accomplished by means of oil switches located on 
the motor control board. The rotor of this motor is of the 
squirrel-cage type and has electrically welded bars and end 
rings. The rotor bars are of sufficient cross-section to resist 
the action of centrifugal force and will not bend out and damage 
the stator winding, should they become detached from the end 
rings. 

The floor space taken by the complete unit is 14 ft. 8 in. by 
10 ft. 7 in. (4.47 by 3.22 m.), and the greatest height above the 
floor is 6 ft. 10 in. (2.08 m.). The rotors are 5 ft. 9 in. (1.75 m.) 
and 2 ft. 10 in. (86 cm.) in diameter respectively, mounted on 
a shaft 14 in. (35.6 cm.) in diameter. The general construction 
of the motor is heavy. The rotor spiders are of cast steel and 
the motor is built to stand reversing at full speed. The two 
bearings, each 8 by 20 in. (203 by 508 mm.), are self-aligning 
and of the ring-oiled type. The motor and mill are connected 
by a flexible coupling, the bearing next the mill and the coupling 
hub forming a thrust bearing. The brush holders for the col- 
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lector ring brushes can In* removed and either stator slipped 
aside to give access to any pari of (he stator or rotor 
windings. 

The motor was installed about where the mill pulley formerly 
was, the present mill plan being shown in Fig. 3 . 

For the operation of the motor no regular attendant is needed 
as the changing ut speeds is simple and requires no electrical 
knowledge or experience. The engineer on the 4-1 by 
(112 by I52-em.) engine attends to all speed changes and also 
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starts and stops the motor. The controller for the motor is 
mounted adjacent, to the throttle of the engine. In practise 
it has been found that, having the motor controller near the 
engine throttle, the engineer can handle both mills easily, the 
extra work and attention required being almost negligible, 

The ease and simplicity in handling the mill is one of the best 
points in favor of the concatenated motor, as has been shown 
repeatedly in stopping the mill and backing out “ stickers ”, 
or pieces caught in guides and refusing to go through rolls. 
The motor can be stopped, reversed ami the sticking rod backed 
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out, the motor again stopped, restarted and immediately ac¬ 
celerated to full operating speed. This is generally done in 
time to roll the billets coming through the continuous mill and 
prevent their being scrapped. On several occasions this has 
taken place, the quick stop and start saving about a third of a 
ton of steel from becoming scrap. The total time of stopping, 
backing out, stopping and accelerating to operating speed, was 
less than a minute. The stopping and reversing was easily 
done, and no apparent strain or distress on motor or control 
was noticeable. 

The control board for this motor is shown in Fig. 4. The 
wiring diagram is shown in Fig. 5. The choke coils, lightning 
arresters and disconnecting switches are mounted on the wall 
of the motor house and are connected to the control board through 
series transformers for wattmeter and overload relays to switch 
A. These transformers are connected in Z and give overload 
protection on all three phases. 

Oil switch A is a triple-pole circuit breaker, having inverse- 
time-Kmit overload trip and low-voltage release, and is also 
provided with a magnetically operated lockout which prevents 
switch A from being closed unless both main line contactors 
F and R are open. This is provided to prevent the mill from 
starting should the engineer attempt to close switch A and not 
notice that the main line contactors had remained closed. 

From switch A, current passes to the forward and reverse 
main line contactors F and R , one phase passing through a 
series transformer which operates the current-limit relays CR 
which control the resistance contactors. 

F and R are three-pole, 2200-volt, magnetically operated air- 
break contactors. A mechanical and electrical interlock is 
provided between these contactors. The electrical interlock, 
is not the conventional interlock disks working on the connections 
of the magnet coils, but consists of a small shunt transformer 
TL with its primary connected across one phase .of the con¬ 
tactors as shown (Fig. 5). The secondary of the transformer 
operates the small contactor L. Contactors F and R have their 
operating circuit closed through contactor L or the interlock on 
L. As long as there is potential on the motor, contactor L will 
remain closed and thereby prevent either F or R from closing. 
As soon as L opens, either F or R can close, depending on the 
position of the master controller. This method of interlocking 
was deemed necessary, as the operation of the contactors is so 




I lu‘ operation ot -the main line contactors shows that double 
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are always single-phase, switch B might also be double-pole 
instead of triple-pole. 

From contactor F and R , current passes to oil switch B , where 
connection is made to either the 14- or 16-pole stator winding of 
the primary motor. Oil switch B is mechanically connected to 
oil switch C, so that B and C are operated by one handle. Switch C 
controls the rotor winding of the primary motor. Closing switch 
B on the 14-pole side will also close switch C on its 14-pole side. 
From switch C the current passes to a grid resistance mounted 
above the control board. This resistance is ample to reduce 
the mill speed to about 50 rev. per min. and hold it at this point 
for 15 to 20 minutes, the friction of the mill being the only load. 
This low speed is used to adjust the rolls and roll trial bars. 
The end of the resistance is either short-circuited by contactor E 
or the current passes into switch D } where it is directed into the 
stator of the secondary motor. Switch D is mechanically con¬ 
nected to switch M . These switches give either the 4- or 8-pole 
connection on the stator of the second motor. Closing switch D on 
the 1,2 and 3 side gives a single-circuit eight-pole delta connection 
to the stator of the secondary motor; closing D on the 4, 5 and 6 
side also closes switch M and gives a double-circuit four-pole 
star connection to the stator of the secondary motor. Switch D 
is provided with interlock switches I and connected to contactor 
E and arranged to close contactor E when switch D is open. 
To avoid having the mill try to accelerate from a concatenated 
to a direct speed should switch D open and thereby close con¬ 
tactor E, switch D is provided with a lock N, so that it cannot 
be opened or closed unless the master controller is placed on 
the off point and switch A is open. Switches V and C are pro¬ 
vided-with similar locks. The pilot lights EE indicate the posi¬ 
tion of the master controller; their circuit is closed when the 
controller is on the starting or running points. Current for the 
pilot lamps and small solenoids N which operate the locks on 
switches A, B, C and D is obtained from the potential transfor¬ 
mers EE, and is independent of the position of switch A . 

Contactors 1 to 7 are triple-pole low-voltage contactors and 
are arranged to short-circuit portions of the resistance; they are 
connected so that a contactor sticking or remaining closed will 
not produce dangerous currents in starting or reversing. These 
contactors are controlled by current from transformer EC, which 
is connected to the control side of switch A; current from the 
transformer passes through contactor O to current limit relays, 
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C R, which arc scl to close tile «*imt actors in regular sequence when 
the starting current drops to about full-load value. When opera¬ 
ting on the H- or 1(>-pole speeds, contactors f'» and 7 will remain 
open and give a Id per cent slip at full load; by closing switch 

contactor and give a a percent slip at fullspeed. 

('outactor 7 is always open on the I t or Hi-pole speed. 

When operating on the concatenated speeds, contactor E is 
open and interlocks on K are closed, which allows contactors 
li and 7 to close, current limit the same as the remaining con¬ 
tactors, thereby leaving tin* motor without external resistance in 
the rotor circuit other than the resistance of the wires. ('<> n - 
taeior () controls the current for all contactors except itself 
and contactor !,. Contactor 0 is used to prevent the motor 
trout starting upon the resumption of power in ease of the 
lailure of switch .1 to open should the power supply he in- 
term pled. Contactor 0 opens on failure of power and can 
only he closed hv placing the master coin roller in the oil position. 

The muster controller is located about HO ft. fid m.)distant 
from the ennt rol boar<i, and tt* guard against t he master controller 
becoming inoperative, switch C.S‘, located near the master con¬ 
troller, is provided. The action of switch (’.S’ is to open all 
the contactors and oil switch ,*! and stop the motor should the 
master rani roller be out of order, 

A test swit ch A 7 is provided on t la* eon! rol board which opens 
oil switch A. Resistance A R is connected across switch AT 
so that when switch .‘1 T is open, a slight current passes through 
the low voltage release coil of switch A, This current is just, 
sufficient to neutralize whatever residual magnetism may remain 
in the armature of the low voltage release, and causes it to drop 
at once and open switch , I, 

ft will he noted that the starting resistance is connected be¬ 
tween t he rotor tit t he main and the st ator of t he secondary motor. 
The circuit between the motors is established before the motors 
.are started and the entire starting current passes through the 
secondary motor. 'Phis simplifies the control of the mill and 
makes the starting simple, as this method allows the mill to 
come directly to whatever speed the control is set for. 

In stopping the mill, the master controller is usually placed 
in the off position, and the motor allowed to stop gradually, 
In emergency the motor can be reversed at full speed; in reversing 
on the concatenated speeds the secondary motor acts as a part 
of the circuit. The simplicity of this method is obvious. 

'rite operation of this control is as follows: 
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Disconnecting switches are closed and power is on the lines. 
Master controller is on off point and oil switch A is open. 

For Direct Speeds 

Close switch B for either 14 or 16 poles. Close switch A. 
Closing switch A closes contactor E through interlock L on switch 
D. Contactor 0 also closes, its circuit being closed through 
segment C on master controller. After closing, 0 will remain 
closed regardless of position of the master controller, its holding 
circuit being established by the interlocks on O. 

Starting. Placing the master controller on the first point closes 
either F or R ; this puts potential on the main motor and closes con¬ 
tactor L. Placing the controller on the second point, contactor 
No. 1* can close. Placing the controller on the third point, contac - 
tor No. 2 can close. Placing the controller on the fourth point, 
contactor Nos. 3,4,5 can close. Contactor 6 can close if switch RQ 
is closed; contactor 7 cannot close as its closing circuit is open at 
contactor E. Under operating conditions the master controller 
is placed directly on the fourth or running point, and the con¬ 
tactors close in regular sequence at about full-load current, their 
control being the usual current limit type for a-c. contactors. 

Reversing. When master controller is thrown from forward 
to reverse, contactor R will close as soon as arc on F is interrupt¬ 
ed, and thereby open contactor L. 

Concatenated* Speeds 

Oil switch B is placed on either the 14- or 16-pole connection. 
Switch D is closed for either 4- or 8-pole connection. Oil switch A 
is closed, when contactor 0 closes as before. Contactor E 
does not close, however, as its closing circuit is open at interlock 
I on switch D. 

Starting , Running and Reversing. Exactly the same as for 
direct speeds, except that contactors 6 and 7 will close current 
limit the same as the rest of resistance contactors. 

Summary 

The control as used on this motor is more simple than a speed¬ 
regulating control in its operation, and is comparable with the 
magnetic control of a single-speed motor. The starting, stopping 
and reversing are as easily accomplished as if the motor were 
a single-speed motor. The only difference in handling is to op¬ 
erate switches B and D to secure the proper polfe connection, 
and as this is generally done while changing rolls, it causes no 
delay or inconvenience. The only serious objection to the con- 
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catenated set is the low power factor on the concatenated speeds. 
The low power factor in this particular case has not been fo un d 
serious. The power plant has a larger day than night load, so that 
the concatenated set working on the day shift reduces the power 
factor at the power plant but slightly. The lowest speeds, and 
therefore the lowest power factor, are generally obtained on the 
night shift. However, several synchronous motors (installed 
about five years ago), operate at reduced loads on the night shifts 
and it has been found that about 100 per cent power factor can 
be readily obtained at the power plant during the night, and 87 to 
90 per cent during the day. 

The criticism has been made that the control of concatenated 
motors is complicated: in reply to this, I would state that this 
motor has six definite speeds and two additional resistance speeds. 
Switches and contactors are provided to take care of these speeds 
and in addition the control has been further complicated in order to 
make the operation of the motor and control as fool-proof as possi¬ 
ble, and thereby make unnecessary a special attendant at the mill. 

The motor was installed in June, 1913; up to this time (April 
1914) there have been only three mill interruptions, all of which 
were due to the control apparatus, as follows: 

(1) An open circuit at interlock on contactor F which allowed 
low-voltage release to drop and open switch A . This interlock 
consists of a |-in. (12.7-mm.) copper rod pressing against a copper 
block contact; *the copper rod is insulated and clamped to the 
contactor. The clamp became loose and allowed the rod to 
slip out and open the circuit. 

(2) Defective low-voltage release coil on switch A. 

(3) Burnt-out potential coil on one of the current-limit relays 

CR. 


The total time lost due to these three interruptions was 68 
minutes, and it will be noted that, excepting the first, not one 
of these interruptions was due to the design or type of the control, 
but rather to minor defects in manufacture. The motor has 
easily performed the work demanded of it, and the results ob- 
tamed have justified the choice of this type of motor drive. 
. Should the same problem be presented for solution at this time, 
it would probably be solved in the same manner, notwithstanding 
the recent advances made in speed-regulating systems. It should 
a so be noted that the ease of handling this motor and the ability 
o do without a trained operator make this type of motor ex- 
tremely desirable. 
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Discussion on “ Concatenated Induction Motors for Rol¬ 
ling Mill Drive” (Oschmann), Detroit, Mich., June 
23, HH L 

Rudolph Tschentscher: The three points which stand out 
very prominently to me as a steel man are these: First, the 
exceptional reliability of the equipment—it entailed a loss of 
a little over one hour's time in practically a year’s operation; 
second, the low operating cost, there being no additional attend¬ 
ance required; and third, probably greater than either of 
the other two, the rapidity of the control movement. I think 
the paper gives the time for braking, and reversing the forward 
motion, as being done within one minute. That, to one in the 
steel business, means a very considerable saving in tonnage. 

T. E. Tynes: One of the experiences that probably all steel 
mill men have had, is that when you ask the management to 
put in new equipment, they come back to you with the argu¬ 
ment “The first thing you will want is a spare unit to take care 
of that in ease there is a breakdown.” I am glad to note the 
reliability of this set, Mr. Oschmann has just described. Prob¬ 
ably it does not need a spare unit. I see no reason why, in the 
modern mill motor and the modern equipment the manufacturers 
are giving us, we cannot say we have as reliable apparatus as 

the steam engine, < ... 

A. E. Averrett: I would like to mention one feature m. con¬ 
catenated motors. In ease of a small reduction in speed, such 
as 14 or H> poles concatenated with 4 poles, the efficiency and 
power factor will remain quite high, but when a speed reduction 
to l or thereabouts takes place the power factor is very much 
reduced due to the second motor drawing its current through 
the first motor; the output of both motors being approximately 
equal. With rheostatic control the power factor would remain 
high, but the efficiency would go down proportionally to the 
speed; with concatenated control the reverse takes place, that 
is high efficiency, but power factor reduced approximately 
proportionally to' speed. 'Therefore, large speed reduction by 
concatenation is at the expense of power factor. 
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THE SPHERE GAP AS A MEANS OF MEASURING HIGH 

VOLTAGE 


BY F. W. PEEK, JR. 


Abstract of Paper 

A gap' method of measuring high voltage is desirable in 
certain tests because a gap measures the maximum point of the 
voltage wave. 

The needle gap is unreliable,' and is subject to large cor¬ 
rections due to humidity, etc. The sphere gap is free from 
complicated corrections and the curve is subject to. calculation. 
Wherever voltage is measured by a gap, correction must be 
made for air density—that is, altitude or barometric pressure, 
and temperature. The laws for this correction have been 
deduced for the sphere gap, from tests, over an air density range 
equivalent to that from sea level to 18,000 ft. elevation. An 
equation is given for calculating sphere spark-over curves for 
various spacings, radii, air density, etc. 

Standard measured curves for convenient sizes of spheres at 
sea level are given for practical use, as well'as a table for applying 
these curves to any altitude. The altitude correction may be 
made very accurately to the standard curve, either by applying 
the calculated correction constant or by applying the correction 
factor given in the tables. 

The complete standard curves should not be calculated when 
reliable measured curves are available. 

The effects of high frequency and impulse voltages are dis¬ 
cussed. In making measurements certain precautions are neces¬ 
sary for accuracy, as well as for protection of apparatus. These 
precautions are discussed and test results are given. 

A GAP method of measuring high voltages is often desirable 
in certain commercial and experimental tests. As a gap 
measures the maximum point of the voltage wave it is therefore 
used in many insulation tests where breakdown also depends upon 
the maximum voltage point. In most commercial tests an ac¬ 
curacy of one or two per cent is sufficient. A greater accuracy 
can be obtained with the sphere gap for special work where 
proper precautions are taken. 

The Needle Gap 

The needle gap is unreliable at high voltages because, due to the 
brush discharge and broken-down air that precedes the spark-over, 
variations are caused by humidity, oscillations, and frequency. 
The needle gap is also inconvenient because needles must be 

1. Discussion, F. W. Peek, Jr., Trans. A. I. E. E., Vol. XXXII, 
1913, p. 812. G. E. Review , May, 1913, 
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replaced after each discharge; Hit* gap becomes very long at hl *„ h 
voltages, and the calibration varies somewhat with the shartme«« 
of the needle. 


The effect of humidity is shown in Fie* 1 , where it ean he seen 
that a higher voltage is required to spark over a needle yap w f Hm 
the humidity is high than wlini it is low, (Curves of Fu* 1 
are intended only to illustrate this effect and not for use* in 
making accurate measurements). If is probable that the 
corona streamers in humid air cause a •* fog *\;md then agglom¬ 
erate the water parti eles, 


which, in effect, increase tin* 
size of the electrodes. 

All spark curves of what¬ 
ever form of yap must be cor¬ 
rected for air density; that is, 
altitude and temperature. 
For tee voltages the spark 
over volt aye of the needle yap 
decreases approximately as 
the air density. At higher 
voltages the effect becomes 
erratic, probably due to 
humidity. 

Tim Spiibkk C*ac 
The volt,aye required to 
spark over a given yap he 
tween spheres increases with 
the diameter of the sphere. 
Corona cannot form on 
spheres, or rather, the spark 
over point arid corona point 
are coincident it the spacing 


MUMMY, 1*UU,HT 



^ Flu, I AmcoMMAii»; Nrrei.r (hu» 
t ■ V H V M I'OK 11|K1* |. K I*', N 1' J< j.;f,A ri V K 
iti-Minmi > 


is not. greater than tin* diameter of the sphere, Practical! v 
a spacing as great as llm*»* times the radius muv he used 
without appreciable corona. The voltaic limit, of ;i given 
sphere m high-voltage measurements is thus teached whim a 
gap setting greater tlmn three times the radius is required A 
arger sphere should then beused,* With this space limit, the 
hrst evidence ol stress is complete spark-over; corona ean never 
a11 < ’ 1 tlM * ,! »<lesirable eil'wts and variables due to brush 

JSSacvT .■ .... *—.« 
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discharge and broken-down air are eliminated. Humidity has 
no appreciable effect. 

The space factor is relatively small. Several thousand 
measurements may be made without repolishing. The curve 
may be calculated. The only correction us the air density cor¬ 
rection. This has been investigated and the results are given 
below. The correction is quite simple. Fig. 2 gives typical 
sphere-gap curves for both spheres insulated and for one sphere 
grounded. Tables T to V give spark-over curves for 6.25-, 12.5-, 
25-, 50- and 100-cin. spheres at sea level (25 deg. cent., 76 cm. 
barometer). 5 - 1. (See Note 2). 



Kiel. 2 til’AKK-OVKK ClJRVKS 

vm, flium, nphi'irtf 

( 'ah uhition of Curves'. The gradient or stress on the air at the 
sphere surface, where it is greatest, is found mathematically . 

g m JL j kv. per em. 

where r is the applied voltage in kilovolts, .v is the spacing in 

centimeters,/is a funetipn of -Jp and K is the radius of the sphere 

in centimeters. _______ 

2 The Oiiihnilifit of I hr sfint-Gap Voltmeter , Chubb and Porteseue, 
Tuans. A.t.li.K., V«.l. XXX11, 10l», p. TMh Discussion by L».W. Peek, 
Jr„ 812. "The Sphere Dap as a Means of Measuring High Volt, 
him', " P, VV. Peek, |r., G. /?. Review, May, 
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TABLE I 

Sl>ilKkK-GAt> Sl‘AHK.-Ovi;$< Vt)I.TACiKS 
DiAMiiUitt Si'llliiucs. 

Spaciug 


a 

i 

& 

0 

7 

H 

u 

Hi 


imtmmim tut u given :,HUi;h ». !<*v* ilnw w 



Kilovolt 

s ctl'« 

• vtivc 

in. 

Non-grounded 

1 C 

Ground 

«. m 

12 



12 

o ;oh 

22. 

f, 

j 

11 « | f 

u aoi 

at 

A 

5 

at 5 

U. 7h7 

41 , 



41 . 

1 . IH1 

A 7, 

f, 

1 

| 

AO, 

1. A7& 

7 U, 

a 

| 

00. 

i.ono 

M . 


j 

7a. 

a.imtf 

Mi. 

i 


70. 

77*U 

W, 



ML 

a, inti 

102, 



HH, 

a m:i 

107, 



00.5 

a. w»7 

no 

j 


oa . 

4 

Tin* ,ivn 

•»ge v; 

uiiitii 

m lirt ■ 


TABLE 11 

*Sf‘ilUKK4»AI» S vahka tvKtt V**|, I 
tK.»W.flt, UfAMKYKtt Sl’lffcltks, 

SpM’Ulu | K.I,n-ulM rHWt.vr 

'} M " 1 . . 

nu ! tomiiulnl 


ftiMximu 
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Then g s = —• f lev. per cm. 

where e s is the spark-over voltage and g s is the apparent strength 
of air. 

f is found mathematically and tabulated in Table VI 3 for the 
non-grounded and grounded cases. For the noil-grounded* case it 


TABLE III 

Sphere-Gap Spark-Over Voltages. 
25-cm. Diameter Spheres 


Spacing 

Kilovolts 

effective 

cm. ■ 

in. 

Non-grounded 

Grounded 

0.5 

0.107 

11 

11 

1 . 

0.304 

22 

22 

1.5 

0,501 

32 

32 

2. 

0.787 

42 

42 

2.5 

0.08ft 

52 

52 

a 

1.181 

61 * 

61 

4. 

1.57 ft 

78 

78 

i 5 

1,010 

Oft 

04 

ft 

2.302 

112 

110 

7. ft 

2.053 

135 

132 

to. 

a. 037 

171 

Iftft 

12. ft 

4.02 

203 

106 

i 

15. 

5.01 

! 230 

220 

17 .ft 

88 

255 

238 

20. 

7.87 

278 

254 

| 22, ft 

8.85 

j 207 

268 

25. 

0.83 

314 

280 

ao. 

11.81 

1 330 

300 

40. 

I 

j 15.75 

385 

1 

325 


was found expertmentally that gs, the apparent surface gradient 
at spark-over, increased with decreasing radius of sphere, as g, 
for corona on wires increases for decreasing radius of wire. For 
a given size of sphere, g, is practically constant, independent of 
spacing, between the limits of x — 0.54 's/R and x = 2 R. 

3. See Law of Corona III, F. W. Peek, Jr., Trans. A. I. h. E., Vol. 
XXXII, 1913, p. 1767. G. R. Dean, G. E. Review, March, 1913; 
Physical Review, Dec. 1912 and April 1913. Russel —Philosophical, 

May 1906. . a , .. 

*Nan*graunded here means with neutral at the mid point. It is thus, 

in this ease, preferable to ground the transformer neutral. 
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I he average gradient between these limits of separation is 4 

* “ 27 2 ( 1 + kv - l ,er «»• n»as. (la) 


Ks = I!) 


.;{( 1 + )k v - I HTcni.HT.siiK‘\va.ve. (lb) 


TAB Mi IV' 

Sl*lihH!-;-<rAJ* Ss*akk-Ovi%k Vot, 1 A« .l\N. 
« r fO-rm. Diamktkh SriiKRHs 

Sputing 


KilovnltH 


cm. 

in. 

i Nnn KrtnmOnl 

tlmuiulp 



m 


2 

0.7H7 

m 

40 

4 

1,57 5 

70,5 

70 

n 

2. 302 

115,5 

112 

H 

3.150 

140 

145 

to 

3.037 

1 HO 

185 

12 

4.72 

221,3 

220 

14 

5 51 

255.5 

250 

in 

0,30 

2H5 

275 

20 

7..H7 

335 

320 

25 

0. S3 

303 

377 f 

no 

1 1 Hi 

445 

420 

a 5 

13, HO 

103 

450 

40 

15,7 5 

537 

4 HO 

45 

17.72 

*»73 

510 

50 

10,10 

005 

54 1 

55 

21,05 

033 

501 

m 

23 02 

000 

570 

m 

25 00 

0H4 

504 

70 

27.50 

705 

no* 

75 

20,55 

725 

010 


*Th<?Hts value* an? ndrttlatol, 
tSpAt'lngit uhftva 22 cm. arc ntkuUfr.J, 


I hti maximum variation I rout tin* a veragt* between the limits 
may he 2 per cent. When a? is less than 0.5-1 v‘A\ fU i mT easc.s 
very rapidly because the sparing is then less than the rupturing 
energy distance.”* Above .v 'A R, Kv apparently gradually 
increases*. 1 his increase seems only appnrenl and due to the 

4. See Law of Corona III, !<\ VV. Peek, Jr., Trans. A. I K U Vol. 
XXXII, 19I», p. 171(7. 
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shanks, surrounding objects, etc., better distributing the flux 
or lessening the flux density. When, both spheres are insulated 
and of practical size, the change is not great within the prescribed 
limits. When one sphere is grounded , however, this apparent 
increase of gradient is very great if the mathematical /, which 
docs not take account of the effect of surrounding objects, is 
used. For this reason this/ 0 was determined experimentally, 
for the grounded case, by assuming g s constant within the limits, 


table v 


Sphere-Gap Spark-Over Voltages. 
100-cm. Diameter Sphere. 


Sparing 

Kilovolts effective 

cm. 

in. 

Non-grounded 

Grounded 

1 .0 

0.394 

20 

20 

3.0 

1.181 

00 

60 

5.0 

1 1.900 

100 

100 

10,0 

1 3.037 

195 

195 

ir».o 

5.91 

283 

280 

20,0 

7,87 

304 

360 

30.0 

n.8i 

520 

505 

40,0 

15.75 

650 

615 

50. o 

10.09 

770 

730 

00.0 

23.02 

870 

810 

70,0 

27.50 

956 

895 

SO. 0 

31.50 

1044 

056 

00.0 

35.43 

1107 

1010 

100,0 

39.37 

1182 

1057 

JIO.O 

43.35 

1238 

1090 

120.0 

47.20 

1290 

1133 

130.0 

51.20 

1335 

1160 

140.0 

55.70 

1378 

1189 

150,0 

59.10_ 

I 1412 

1212 


, Tlirnr vrIucm are calculated. 


as it is in the non-grounded case, and finding values of/# corres¬ 
ponding to the different values of These measurements 
were made with the grounded sphere 4 to 5 diameters above 
ground . Any given value of the ratio should require a con¬ 
stant/# to keep gjconstant independent of R. This was found 
to cheek. 


he curves may be quite closely calculated thus: 

x (non-grounded) effective sine wave. 


('» « gs 


f 


( 2 ) 
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mm 


x 

ft - Hi ~f (grounded) effective sine wave ( 3 ) 

where & is calculated from equation (Ibh and /<, nr / is found 
from thu table for the given ^ . Curves need he cnC 


TABLE VI 


Sl‘llt HJ -Om* t.KAfiHM F.\( lull. 



Nmi*grminOetl. 

Out* trpltrrr 

.1 

t hit* sphere grounded. 



gr tot mini, 

5Litlir*«tiiioil rnrflL 

■V 

it ml urinal 


rirnt not mrrert. 

R 

pr&rtfrit! 

prut'ti* ,0 

«*t no'mmt of effect 


rnf OU/if nt* 

rt«‘0h irut 

of bhiinki, etr, 


/ 

h 

ft 

0.1 

i ,im 

* 

1 ,031 

1 ,050 

0.3 

1.103 

1.105 

1 , 102 

0,5 

1.175 

1,1X0 

1,2KU 

1 M) 

1.300 

1.4IO 

i 

t .020 

1.5 

1.50 K 

1 075 

2 000 

2,0 

1. 7H1 

1 003 

2,415 

2.5 

2,002 

2,27 

2 m 

3.0 

2.225 

2,30 

3 30 

3.5 

2,455 

2.00 

3,70 

4.0 

2.0H0 

[ 

3 20 

4,23 


♦Nmi-groumletL / 



' ' H 1 O'' H ) 


f h m eipnriMrntifcl v**1ur«, 


One sphere grrnmOal; " 

i /. 



ft shrmM not, hr h^iI - •*.-** tiole ttln.»vr At Owuhl hr hn the grmt mini mnr. 
Tht* expfrifmMtt.ul vjt!iir«* went ‘h *rt mttr 4 with the gt*ottt>h 4 tiphrrr hnir to live 
tJutm<*trr> uhovr grmm<1. 


tulaled only when standard measured turves cannot be ob¬ 
tained. Measured curves are given here. The average error, 
however, for curves calculated from the above equations, for 
2-cm. diameter spheres and over, should not be greater than 2 
or :i per cent,. The accuracy of calculations is not ns great as 
in the case of the starting point of corona on wires. 
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Effect of Air Density or Altitude and Temperature 

We have found that the average gradient for various air 
densities may be expressed 



Zs 


19.3 5 



0.54 \ 

VJr) 


kv. per cm. effective 


where 5 is the relative air density 


3.92 5 
273+/ 


b = barometric pressure in cm. 
t — temperature in deg. cent. 


The standard sea-level curves correspond to 76 cm. barometric 
pressure and 25 deg. cent, or where 5 = 1. 

Correction Factor. The standard curve may be made to apply 
to any given altitude by multiplying the voltage at different 
spacings by the correction factor, thus: 



Practical Application . In order to avoid the trouble of cal¬ 
culating in practise, the factor is tabulated in Tables VII and 
VIII. This correction is very accurate. Table VII gives the 
correction factor for different sizes of spheres at different baro¬ 
metric pressures and at constant temperature. When volt- 
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age strikes across a given gap, its value, e u may be found by tak¬ 
ing the voltage e, corresponding to the gap, from the standard 
curve and multiplying by the correction factor k, or a curve may 
be plotted corresponding to a given barometric pressure, thus 

ei = ek. 


TABLE VIII 

Calculated values of k for different values of 5 


z = 5 


1 + 


1 4- 


0.54 


'STr 

0.54 

Vr 


= Vs 


V 6 R ± 0,54 
V“R + 0.54 


Relative 

air 

density 

Values of k. 

Diameter of standard spheres in cm. 

8 

6.25 

12.5 

25. 

37.5 

50. 

75. 

100. 

0.50 

0.547 

0.535 

0.527 

0.522 

0.519 

0.519 

0.516 

0.55 

0.594 

0.583 

0/575 

0.570 

0.567 

0.565 

0.564 

0.60 

0.640 

0.630 

0.623 

0.618 

0.615 

0.613 

0.612 

0.65 

0.686 

0.677 

0.670 

0.665 

0.663 . 

0.661 

0.660 

0.70 

0.732 

0.724 

0.718 

0.714 

0.711 

0.709 

0.708 

0.75 

0.777 

0.771 

0.766 

0.762 

0.759 

0.757 

0.756 

0.80 

0.821 

0.816 

0.812 

0.809 

0.807 

0.805 

0.804 

0.85 

0.866 

0.862 

0.859 

0.857 

0.855 

0.854 

0.853 

0.90 

0.910 

0.908 

0.906 

0.905 

0.904 

0.903 

0.902 

0.95 

0.956 

0.955 

0.954 

0.953 

0.952 

0.951 

0.951 

1.00 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.05 

1.044 

1.045 

1.046 

1.047 

1.048 

1.049 

1.049 

1.10 

1.090 

1.092 

1.094 

1.095 

1.096 

1.097 

1.098 


Table VIII gives the correction factor for various values of 5. 
The value of 8 may be calculated for the given temperature and 
barometric pressure, and a correction factor then found from the 
table. Fig. 3 gives the standard curve for the 12.5-cm. sphere 
(non-grounded, 25 deg. cent., 76 cm. bar. pressure) and curves 
calculated therefrom for 25 deg. cent, and various barometric 
pressures. 
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Experimental Determination ok Air Density Correction 

Tests . The equation (4) for the air density correction fac¬ 
tor was determined by an extensive investigation of the spark- 
over of spheres in a large wooden cask arranged for exhaustion 
of air. This cask was built of paraffined wood and was 2.1 
meters high by 1.8 meters inside diameter. 

Tests were made by setting a given size of sphere at a given 
spacing, gradually exhausting the cask, and reading spark-over 
voltage at intervals as the air pressure was changed. (Tempera¬ 
ture was always read, but varied only between 16 deg. and 21 
deg. cent). This was repeated for various spaeings on spheres 
ranging in diameter from 2.0 cm. to 25 cm. At the start, the 



Fig. 3 Sphere Dap Spark-Over Voltage at Various 
Aik Pressures 

TVmjwrutun* *2*1 toi.mit. UL.Vnn. uptime, NMit-RrmituIi’iL Drawn euk’ulatet. 

70 cm. is Ktamluril rum*. Points art* <10111 »*urvi‘i thcmgli imuMm-d valmv;, 

possible effect of spark -overs on the succeeding ones in the cask 
was investigated ami found to be nil or negligible* A resistance 
of one to four ohms per volt was used in series with the spheres. 
Wave shape 1 was measured and corrected for. Voltage 4 was read 
on a voltmeter coil, by step-down transformer, and by ratio. 
Precautions were 4 taken as noted in the disrussion referred to 
■below*® 

In order to illustrate the 4 method of recording data, etc., a 
small part of the data for various spheres and spaeings is given 
in Tables IX to XVIJI. Numerous data art 4 plotted in curves, 

6. The Calibration of the Sphere Aloft Voltmeter , Trans. A. 1.15,15., VoL 
XXXII, 1013, p. 730. Discussion by IK W, Peak* Jr., p, 812. 
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TABLE IX 

Sphere-Gap Spark-Over Voltages and Gradients 
2.54-cm. Diameter Spheres—Non-Grounded. 


Spat 

nn. 

iug 

in. 

Temp 

deg. 

cent. 

Press, 
in. of Mg 

Relative 

air 

density 

kv 

eff. 

max. 

8s 

eff. max. 

measured 

0.1*35 

0,25 

15 

20 

78 

1.028 

15. 

7 

22.2 

29.2 

41.3 




28 

03 

0.99 

15. 

3 

21.65 

28.5 

40.3 




27 

73 

0.957 

14. 

9 

21.1 

27.7 

39.2 




20 

03 

0.93 

14 

4 

20.4 

26.8 

23.0 




25 

03 

0.895 

14 

0 

19.8 

26.0 

36.8 




2*1 

08 

0.852 

13 

0 

19.2 

25.3 

35.7 




23 

03 

0.818 

18 

2 

18.7 

24.6 

34.8 




22 

38 

0.770 

12 

rj 

17.2 

23.25 

32.0 




21 

58 

0.7*15 

12 

1 

17.1 

22.5 

31.8 




20 

78 

0.717 

11 

8 

16.7 

22.0 

31.1 




10 

.88 

0.080 

11, 

3 

16.0 

21.0 

29.8 



1 

18 

.78 

0.0-10 

10. 

75 

15.2 

20.0 

28.3 




17 

.88 

0.018 

to, 

4 

14.7 

19.35 1 

27.4 




10 

.08 

0.570 

1 ), 

8 

13.85 

18.25 

25.8 




15 

.73 

0.5*1*1 

9, 

20 

13.1 

17.2 

24.4 



1 

i.. .. 

M 

.*18 

0.500 

8, 

no 

12,25 

16.1 

22.8 


Barometer 29.78 in. 


TABLE X 

Sphere-Gap Spark-Over Voltages and Gradients 


2.54-cm. Diameter Spheres -Non-Grounded. 



1 

Relative 


1 

8s f 

Sparing 1 

air 

kv. 

eff. 

max. 

mi, 

in. 

density 

eff. 

max. 

measured 

3, HI 

1 .5 

i.m 

52,1 

74.2 

29.2 

41.4 

* 

u 

0.002 

50.5 

71.5 

28.1 

39.8 

** 

tt 

0.023 

40.1 

69.5 

27.4 

38.7 

H 

H 

0.875 

45.7 

01.6 

25.5 

36.0 


It 

0,83-1 

45.2 

64.0 

25.2 

35.7 

* 

<1 

0.708 

42.8 

00.0 

23.8 

33.8 

#¥ 

it 

0.757 

4 1.3 

58. f> 

23.0 

32.0 

« 


0.734 

40.4 

57.2 

22.5 

31.9 

** 


0.722 

30.0 

55.1 

21.7 

30,7 

* 

« 

0 . 000 

38,0 

53.8 

21.2 

30.0 

** 

14 

0.020 

35.0 

50.4 

19.8 

28.1 

M 

U 

0,500 

34.1 

48.3 

19.0 

26.9 

tl 

a 

t), 551 

32,7 

40.3 

18.2 

25,8 

ft 

* 

0,527 

31 2 

44.3 

17.4 

24,7 

«§ 


0. *187 

30 5 

43.2 

17.0 

24.1 
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TABLE XI 

Sphere-Gap Spark-Over Voltages and Gradients 


5.08-cm. Diameter Spheres—Non-Grounded 


Spac 

i cm. 

! 

1 

:ing 

in. j 

| 

! 

Relative 

air 

density 

k\ 

eff. 

max. 

8s 

eff. max. 

measured 

; 5.08 

: 

2 1 

1.018 

78.4 

111.0 

27.4 

| 

38.9 ! 

I « 

« 

0.98 

75.6 

107. 

26.5 

37.6 ! 

ft 

. ft 

0.944 

73.1 

103.5 

25.6 

36.2 j 

! 

K 

! 0.903 

7.07 

100. 

24.8 

35.0 

* 

ft 

0.872 

68.7 

97.2 

24.0 

34.0 ! 

j 

A 

I 0.836 

64. 

90.5 

22.4 

31.7 j 

I ft 

« 

0.798 

63.6 

90. 

22.3 

31.5 j 

I u 


1 0.764 

61.1 

86.4 

21.4 

30.2 j 


* 

0.726 

58.9 

83.3 

20.6 

29.2 j 

| X 

u 

0.682 

56.1 

80.5 

19.6 

28.2 

! « 

a 

0.654 

54.0 

76.4 

18.9 

26.8 ' 

1 a 

X 

0.618 

51.5 

73.0 

18.0 

25.6 j 

ft 

« 

0.578 

49.0 

69.3 

17.2 

24.3 

! * 

!< 

0.544 

45.8 

64.7 

16.0 

22.6 

| ft 

ft 

0.510 

s 

43.3 

61.2 

15.2 

21.4 

; 


TABLE XII 

Sphere-Gap Spark-Over Voltages and Gradients 


12.5-cm. Diameter Spheres—Non-Grounded. 




Relative 



Zs 

Spacing 

air 

. kv. 

eff. 

max. 

cm. 

in. 

density 

eff. 

max. 

meas 

>ured'. 

2.54 

1 

1.016 

52.4 

74.1 

23.6 

33.4 

ft 

ft 

0.966 

49.9 

67.9 

22.4 

30.6 

X 

ft 

0 928 

47.4 

67.0 

21.3 

30.2 


ft 

0.88 

45.4 

64.2 

20.4 

28.9 



0.83 

42.5 

60.1 

19.2 

27.1 


X 

0.778 

40.0 

56.6 

18.0 

25.5 

« 

« 

0.738 

38.4 

54.3 

17.3 

24.4 

m 

ft 

0.705 

36.0 

52.2 

16.6 

23.5 

« 

ft 

0.644 

33.4 

47.2 

15.0 

21.2 ■ 

« 

« 

0.607 

31.4 

44.5 

14.1 

20.0 


ft 

0.558 

29.4 

41.6 

13.2 

18.7 

X 

ft 

0.538 

29.6 

41.8 

13.3 

18.8 

X 


0.493 

27.4 

38.8 • 

12.3 

17.5 
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TABLE XIII 

Sphere-Gap Spark-Over Voltages and Gradients. 
12.5-cm. Diameter Spheres—Non-Grounded. 


Spacing 
cm. . j in. 

Relative 

air 

density 

kv 

eff. 

max. 

Ss 

eff. max. 

measured 

. i 

5. OS 

2 

1.02 

91. 

129. 

23. 

33.65 



0.962 

87.4 

123.5 

22.1 

31.25 



0.925 

84.6 

120. 

21.4 

30.40 



0.89 

81.9 

115.8 

20.7 

29.25 



0.846 

78.1 

110.5 

18.73 

27.95 



0.81 

76.3 

107.9 

19.26 

27.25 



0.754 

71.6 

100. 

1S.1 

25.30 



0.707 

66. 

93.5 

16.7 

23.65 



0.661 

64.1 

90.6 

16.2 

22.90 



0.603 

59.3 

84. 

15.0 

21.25 



0.559 

53.9 

76.1 

13.64 

19.25 



0.532 

52.0 

73.5 

13.15 

IS .60 



0.506 

50.1 

71. 

12.65 

17.95 


TABLE XIV 

Sphere-Gap Spark-Over Voltages and Gradients. 
12.5-cm. Diameter Spheres—Non-Grounded. 


Spacing 
cm. j in. 

Relative 

air 

density 

kv 

eff. 

max. 

Ss 

eff. max. 

measured 

-(- 

10.16 

4 

1.004 

145.0 

205.0 

23.0 

32.55 

it 

« 

0.965 

144. 

203.7 

22.85 

32.30 

u 

it 

0.93 

139 

196.6 

22.10 

31.20 

a 

u 

0.90 

137. 

194. 

21.78 

30.80 

U 

« 

0.865 

131.8 

186.5 

20.95 

29.65 


« 

0.859 

131.5 

186.2 

20.85 

29.60 

i u 

u 

0.793 

123.7 

175.0 

19.60 

27.80 

« 

a 

0.762 

120.8 

171.0 

19.20 

27.20 

a 

“ 

0.739 

115.7 

163.6 

18.36 

26.00 

it 

« 

0.685 

110.2 

156.0 

17.50 

24.80 


u 

0.67 

105.9 

149.7 

16.80 

23.75 

« 

a 

0.623 

100. 

141.4 

15.90 

22.45 

u 

u 

0.595 

96.6 

136.6 

15.34 

21.70 

u 

u 

0.534 

88.3 

125.0 

14.05 

19.85 

a 

u 

0.503 

82.2 

116.4 

13.05 

18.50 
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TABL1C XV 

Spiikrk-Gap Spauk-O visit Voi.taoks and Gradiknts. 
12.5-em. I) j am k r h i< Spun it k Nun -1 u <»u n i * k d. 


in. 

| Relative 
air 

density 

I 

1 k 

vth 

V, 

i max. 

| 

elf. 

me; 

Us 

m ax 

sured 


.'.'" ’ ' ' 


j..'...- 



5 

0.982 

100.0 

j 200.0 

20.1 

02 . 

u 

0,971 

170. 

i 221,0 

22.2 

01. 

U 

0.917 

170 

! 

21,0 

00. 

** 

0. NS 

M7 

208 

20,0 

2:>. 

w 

0.8-Mi 

MO. 7 

200 

20.4 

29. 


U.N07 

100,7 

107,7 

10,8 

28. 

« 

0,78 

10 f ,7 

100 

H>„1 

27. 

a 

0.701* 

101 

1s7.7 j 

18,0 

20. 

M 

o.utm 

107 

177 

17.7 

2f> 

u 

0 , (»!»(» 

120,7 

170 

17.1 

21,: 

a 

0.007 

117.7 

100 

10.1 

20, 


0, .70S 

100,7 

177 

17 , 7 

22 1 


0.701 

101 7 | 

1 17.7 

M . S 

21.1 


0 ail 

101 

i 

1 12,7 

H.O 

20.: 
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TABLE XVII 


Sl'ItKU Iy-G.VR Sl’AHK-U VliU VoLTMiliS AND GRADIENTS 


Spiu'inK 

cm, 


1 Id-cm. Diameter 8imiere -Grounded. 


Relative 


i 

8s 1 

air 

kv. i 

eff. 

max. 

density 

etT, 

max. 

mcas 

ured 

o.oos 

95. r> 

135 

21.2 

30.0 

0,809 

02.5 

130,5 

20.5 

20.0 . 

0,828 

88. 0 

125 

10.7 

27.8 

| 0,790 

sr>. h 

121. 

10.05 

20.9 

0, 758 

Sl.l 

114.5 

18.0 

25.4 

0.7211 

78,2 

110.5 

17.35 

24.5 

0.00 

70.2 

103.5 

10.25 

23.0 

o . nr#;t 

71 .5 

101 

15.9 

22.4 

0.02 

OH, 2 

00.3 

15.15 

21.4 

0.582 

04.0 

00.0 

14.25 

20.2 

o. r»:w 

00.7 

H5.8 

13.5 

19.05 

0.139 

05.0 

78.5 

12.35 

17.4 


'FAULK XVIII 


•Hiftt'iiW 

ton. 1 


7,02 




Si*iikkr»Gaj* SrarkGver Voi.tauics and Gradients. 
Diameter Shikrk.Non«Groundkd. 


Relative 


i 

8s 

air 

kv. 

eff. 

max. 

density 

eft, 

max. 

me 

asured 


*.** .. . .■ 

... . .* 



1 ms 

130 

190.5 

22.2 

31.5 

0.978 

133.5 

189 

21.4 

30.3 

0.912 

120.5 

183 

20.8 

20.3 

0.900 

120 

178 

20.2 

28.5 

O.HHH 

121.5 

172 

10.5 

27.0 

0.830 

115 

103 

18.4 

20.1 

O.700 

111 

157 

17.8 

25.2 

0.752 

105,5 

140 

10.9 1 

23.0 

0.718 

101,5 

142 

10.3 

22.7 

0,085 

90.2 

130 

15.4 

21.8 

0.040 

91 .5 

120 5 

14.0 

20.7 

0.008 

87.0 

123 

13.9 

10.7 

0,570 

81 .3 

115 

13.0 

18.4 

0.527 

71.7 

105.5 

12,0 

10.9 

0.401 

70 8 

100 

11.3 

10 0 
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Figs. 41,o 8. The points arc measured values. The drawn lines 
arc; calculated by multiplying the voltage values from the stand'- 
ard curves at 5 = 1, by the correction factor k. 


k = 


(m- 


0.54 \ 

vTr) 

0.54 \ 

VR ) 


The calculated values check the measured values very closely. 



Fig. 4 —Spark-Over Voltage 
with Varying Air Densities 
2.54-tmi. (1-in.) spheres. Ntm-KrotiiMtari. 
tymemg 8.81 vm. (l.ft in.), 0.085 cm. (0.25 in.) 
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RELATIVE AIR DENSITY <T 

Pui. f> -Spark-Over Voltage 
with Varying Air Densities 

(2-in.) spheres. Nmi-gmumbd, 
Spiiouig «t.O8 t*m. (2 in.), 


The equation for the correction factor was deduced from 
measured values as follows: 

From a former investigation 7 it was found that at 8 - 1, the 
average gradient 

*. - «.(i + '$±) a, 

From the present investigation it was found that the average 
gradient at various values of 8 is 

6 " 5 ( ' + Vs l) 

7. Law of Corona Ill. P. W. Peek, Jr., Trans. A.I.R.P., Vo). XXXfi, 
1913, p. 1747. Discussion, Trans. A.l.li IS., Vol. XXXII, 1913, p. 812. ’ 
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TABLE XIX 

Average Effective Rupturing-Gradients for Spheres ok Several Diameters 


6 


Diameter of Spheres, cm. 

...... 

2 . 

54 

3-08 | 12.5 

25 

Mens. 

Calc. 

Surface gradients 
Meas. Calc. Mens. 

— L _ . _._ ! .. 

Calc. 

Meas. 

Calc. 

1 . 00 
0.00 

0.80 
0.70 
0.00 
0.05 

28.7 
20.2 

24.0 
21.3 

18.7 
10.1 

28.5 

20.1 

23.7 
21.2 j 

18.7 1 
16.1 1 

25.8 

23.7 
21.3 
19.0 

10.7 
14.6 

25.8 ! 23.6 

23.3 21,8 

21.3 10.6 

10.0 ; 17.4 

16.0 ; 15,2 

14.3 j 13.0 

23.4 
21.2 
10.1 
10.0 
14,7 

12.5 

22.0 

10.0 

17.9 

15.7 

13.0 

11.0 

22.2 

20.1 

18.0 

15.0 

13.8 

11.7 


Columns marked “ Calc. ” are from 8 S « 19.3 6 





Fu;. 0 —Surface Gradient at Varying Air Densities for Severai. 
Sizes of Spheres 

Drawn curves calculated, Points measured values: 



Fig. 10—Surface Gradient for Varying Sizes of Spheres at Sev- 
kral Air Densities, 

Drawn lines calculated from formula g$ ■** 111,33 ^ 1 3 , ^ 

Points measured values. * ^ 
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with 10t)0-eycle sine-wave current from an alternator. The 
voltage was measured by a static voltmeter calibrated at 
80 cycles. The drawn curve is the 60-cycle curve and the 
points are measured values. Fig. 12 gives a 60-cycle curve, 
and also a 10,000-cycle curve from a sine-wave alternator. 
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SPACING, Cm. 

Kn;, Ha Sphere Gap Spark- 
over Vou*a«« at 00 Cycles and 
iOOO Cycles 

;um riu. tlmm. split-mi. Drawn curve 
t»U **yi-lr-H. Point* taken at 1000 cycles. 



5 q 02 0.4 0.6 0.6 H) 

SPACtNO.Cm. 

Fig. 11b —Sphere Gap Spark- 
Over Voltage at 60 Cycles and 
1000 Cycles 

1 2.0-cm. diam. spheres. Drawn curve 
00 cycles—points taken at 1000 cycles. 



y 4 0.4 0.6 C,D — 

SPACING, Cm. AAA 

, 2 «... M«K» Voltage at 00 Ovce.s »«» 10,000 

Cycles 

i ,»t in non evcics. f»,«S-cra. (2-in.) spheres, not polished. 

IMiH* intwwiwl At -HMiuu Ayt u..». 

. , • t.t.w ini .'i sured bv a static voltmeter. 

V“' surf-s At 

Nu special tart. - - electrode surface there 

!"» i • - • bl0kcn down , the loss 

«* *» 
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At continuous high frequency, a local breakdown at a 
rouKh point probably takes place at the same; gradient as 
at oO cycles, but the energy loss after the breakdown at this 
point occurs may be 1000 times as great. This forms a needle¬ 
like streamer which increases the stress and local loss. Spark- 
over then takes place from this “electric needle” at a lower 
voltage than the true sphere gap voltage; thus it seems that the 
air at high frequency of the above order is only apparently of 
less strength. These “ electric needles ” when once formed 
may be blown to different parts of the sphere surface. The 
corona starting point appears to take place at a lower voltage 
at high frequency, because the local loss at rough points, which 
occurs before the true critical voltage is reached, is very high 
at high frequency and distorts the Held and masks the true 
starting voltage. The loss at rough points starts at, the same 
voltage at low frequency, but is inappreciable and cannot change 
conditions. It the sphere surfaces are very highly polished it 
seems that the high-frequency spark-over voltage should check 
more closely with the (iO-eyclc voltage for frequencies of the 
above order. It also seems that the curves should check very 
closely for oscillating voltages of short duration and voltages of 
steep wave front, even under ordinary conditions of surface. 
With needle gaps the results are quite different at high and 
low frequency and steep wave front. More complete invest!- 
Rations arc being made. 


Care should be taken in attempting to cheek voltages across 
one gap of any sort, by another gap in parallel. For instance, 
it. a needle gap is set so as to just spark over when a steep wave- 
front voltage of a given constant value is applied, and a sphere 
gap is similarly set, and these two gaps are then placed in par- 
alleland the same impulse voltage applied, apparent discrepancy 
results. Spark-over will take place across one gap and not the 
other, even when the spacing on the non-sparking gap is de- 
creased. This will be noticed in all cases where electrodes of 
different shapes are employed. The reason, apparently, is 
that energy is necessary to start rupture in the dielectric, the 
amount of energy varying with the shape of the electrode, 
fins introduces a time element which differs for different gaps, 
t hus, m this case the “ fastest ” gap will spark over and relieve 
the voltage before the other has time to spark, even if the other 
gap is decreased. 


It is now often said that 
on insulation, ironi low frequo 


high frequency acts differently, 
ney \ When the time of applieu- 
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linn is sufficin'!By short, say a few cycles, so that the effect of 
heating may he neglected, and the circuit is such that local 
concent nit ion ol potential is not possible, it is probable that a 
given highdrequeney potential is less destructive than the same 
low-frequency potential. For steep wave fronts a higher vol¬ 
tage is required to spark over a given gap than for low fre¬ 
quency. Destruction of insulation bv high frequency is 
generally due to local over-voltage, and not to “ frequency 
Fur instance, high-frequency low voltage may be applied to a 
piece of apparatus containing induction and capacity, such as 
a transformer. On account; of the capacity and inductance, 
very high local over-voltage may be built up, and breakdown 
results, due to over-voltage. The petticoats of an insulator 
may be broken down by an u electric needle ” forming as de¬ 
scribed above, and bringing the total stress on the thin petticoat. 

Spectacular tests are sometimes made by placing an insulator 
in multiple with a gap over which an oscillatory discharge is 
taking platan such as a Tesla coil gap. This gap is set at a 
spacing that would limit the voltage to a safe voltage at 60 
cycles, yet the insulator is punctured on the oscillatory dis¬ 
charge. This is not remarkable. By the circuit arrangement 
many times l he insulator [juncture voltage is applied to the gap. 
This voltage is across the intmlutor for short intervals just be¬ 
fore the gap discharges take place. It is simply a case of over- 
potential. 

Such tests arc useful in many cases, but are dangerous to 
append us unless thoroughly understood and necessary pre¬ 
caution taken. 

1*U KC ACTIONS AO A INST OSCILLATIONS IN TESTING 

A non inductive resistance of one to four ohms per volt should 
always be placed directly in series with the gap. For the non- 
grounded gap, one-half should be placed on each side. When 
one gap is grounded, all of the resistance should be placed on the 
insulated side. One object of the resistance is to prevent 
oscillations from the test piece, as a partial are-over on a line 
insulator, reaching the gap. Accuracy cannot be secured 
without this resistance. Another object is to limit the 
current discharge. This resistance is of special importance 
when tests * are being made on apparatus containing inductance 
and capacity. If there is no resistance, when the gap sparks 
over, oscillations will be produced which will cause very high 
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local voltage rise over parts of the winding. If sufficient re¬ 
sistance is used, these oscillations will be damped out. This 
is illustrated in Fig. 13, which shows results of a tost on a high- 
voltage transformer on which a lil-em. gap test is required. 

Referring to Fig. 13, the high-voltage winding of the trans¬ 
former under test is short-circuited and connected to one ter¬ 
minal of the testing transformer. The other terminal of the 
testing transformer is grounded, The low-vcdtage winding 
of the transformer under test is short -circuited, connected to 
the case and ground. Voltage is gradually applied to the trans¬ 



former under test until the “ measuring gap M sparks over. 
Insulated taps, 1, 2, 3, 4, f>, are brought out at equidistant 
points from the high-tension winding of the transformer under 
test. Auxiliary needle gaps are placed between 1 and 2, 2 and 
3, and 1 and 3, to measure* the voltage which appears across these 
sections of the winding when the main measuring gap discharges. 
The numbers on the figure between 1-2, 2-3 and 3,rep¬ 
resent the sparking distances of the local voltages caused 
by a discharge of the measuring gap. Four eases are given 
with different values of resistance w in the main gap* When 
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co equals one ohm per volt the local voltages are completely 
damped out. 

With small resistance in the main gap, a 19-cm. spark-over 
causes a voltage to build up between coils one and three which 
sparks over a 150-cm. gap, although the total applied voltage 
across the transformer is only equivalent to a 19-cm. gap. The 
apparatus may thus be subjected to strains far beyond reason, 
and either broken down or very much weakened. Water-tube 
resistance is the most reliable. A metallic resistance, if non- 
inductive and of small capacity, may be used. Carbon or 
graphite rods should be avoided, because, although they may 
measure up to a very high resistance at low voltage, the re¬ 
sistance may become very low at high voltage by “ coherer ” 
action. Where possible the gap should be used only to measure 
the equivalent transformer ratio and not during test. When the 
tested apparatus is of such nature that there is considerable 
incipient arcing before spark-over, it is better to use the spheres 
to determine the “ equivalent ratio ” of the transformer below 
the voltage at which this arcing occurs. It must be remembered 
that resistances do not dampen out low-frequency surges resulting 
from a short circuit, etc. 


TABLE XX. 

Possible Per Cent Error Due to Plates on 
6.25-cm. Sphere Shanks. 


Spacing 

cm. 

Non-grounded 

5 cm. diameter plate 

6.25 cm. back of 

Grounded 

5 cm. diameter plate 

6.25 cm. back of 

both 

spheres 

one 

sphere 

insulated 

sphere 

grounded 

sphere 

both 

spheres 

1.5 

0 

-0.2 

+0.7 

-0.7 

0 

3.0 

+i.o 

-1.0 

+1.5 

—1.5 

+2.0 

6.0 

+2.0 

-2.0 

+3.0 

-2.0 

+2.0 


This table is not meant for making corrections. The arrangement should be such that 
no corrections are necessary. 


Approximate Effect of Distance above Ground when One Sphere is Grounded 


Diameters of grounded 
sphere above ground. 

Percentage variations from standard curves 
for different spacings. 

X = 2R\ 

X = R; 

X = R/2 

0 

-10. 

5.5 

0.0 

1 

- 4.5 

-3.0 

0.0 

2 

- 2. 

-1.0 

0.0 

3 

- 1. 

-0.5 

0.0 

4 

0. 

0.0 

0.0 

' 5 

+ .0.5 

+0.3 

0.0 

6 

+ 1.0 

+0.5 

0.0 

10 

+ 2.5 

+ 1.0 

0.0 

20 

+ 2.5 

+1.0 

0.0 
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MISCK L LA N HO US Pk EC A UTIO N S 

In making tests it is desirable to observe the following pre¬ 
cautions: 

The shanks should not be greater in diameter than 1/5 the 
sphere diameter. Metal e<>llars, etc., thnmgh which shanks 
extend, should be as small as practicable, and should not come 
closer to the sphere than the gup length. For the non-grounded 
case the effect of such objects is a minimum when symmetrical on 
either side. For the grounded ease the effect is considerable. 
The effect of a large plate or plates on the shanks is given in 
Table XX, This should show the maximum error in all cases, 
as the maximum gap setting, and the extreme diameter of 
collar that is likely to he used in practise, is taken. The 
sphere diameter should not vary more than 0.1 per cent, and 
the curvature, measured by a spheromeler, should not vary 
more than 1 per cent from that of a true sphere of the re¬ 
quired diameter. The spheres should be twice the gap setting 
from surroundings. 

In Table XX the spacing A* is given in terms of radius /?, to make 
the correction appliealtie t o any size of sphere. The distance of the 
grounded sphere above ground is, for the saint* reason, given in 
terms of the sphere diameter. The ( 4 ) sign means that a higher 
voltage is required to are over the gap than that given by the 
standard curve. The ( \ sign indicates that the spheres read 

too low. The standard curves were made with the grounded 
spheres from four to five diameters above ground. In practise 
it is desirable to work between four and ten diameters; never 
under three. Above ten the variation in per cent error remains 
about the same. 

When both spheres are insulated, with the transformer neutral 
at the mid point, there is practically no variation in voltage for 
diHerent distances above ground. 

Great precautions tire* necessary at very high voltages to pre¬ 
vent leakage over stands, supports, etc., and to prevent corona 
and brush discharges. Care must also In* taken to so place the 
spheres that external fields are not superposed above the sphere 
gap. This is likely to result, especially in the non-grounded 
ease, from a large mass of resistance units or connecting leads, 
etc,, in hack of and in electrical connection with either sphere. 
The error may be either plus or minus, as indicated for t he small 
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plates in Table XX. With the water-tube resistance this condi¬ 
tion is not likely to obtain, as the tube may be brought directly 
to the sphere as an extension of the shank. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of Mr. Ii. 
K* Humphrey in laboratory work and in making calculations. 
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THE ELECTRIC STRENGTH OF AIR-V 
The Influence of Frequency 


BY J. B. WHITEHEAD AND W. S. GORTON 


Abstract of Paper 

The paper presents the account of an investigation of the 
influence of frequency on the corona, between 60 and 3000 cycles 
per second. The wire and coaxial cylinder method was used. 

A simple method for measuring the maximum value of an 
alternating voltage wave has been developed and used for 
obtaining this maximum value at the critical corona voltage. 
The gold-leaf electroscope was used to detect the first appear¬ 
ance of corona. 

It has been found that for frequencies above 275 cycles per 
second the corona voltage (maximum value) is not so 
uniform and constant as it is at frequencies in the neighbor¬ 
hood of 60 cycles. 

The indications of the investigation are that at 2000 cycles 
the corona voltage is lower than it is at 60 cycles by about 3 
or 4 per cent. 

The experiments reveal several interesting instances of re¬ 
sonance phenomena in the high-tension transformer circuits. 


I N AN earlier paper by one of the authors 1 it was shown 
that within the range 20 to 90 cycles per second the fre¬ 
quency had a measurable effect on the voltage (maximum of the 
wave) at which the corona begins. The principle of the method 
of experiment is simple and will be repeated briefly here. The 
corona is formed about a wire which is stretched coaxially in a 
metal cylinder, the ends of the cylinder being closed by in¬ 
sulating bushings. Air may be let into the cylinder by a lateral 
tube near one end and out by a lateral tube near the other end. 
Immediately after leaving the cylinder the air passes over an 
insulated electrode which is connected to a gold-leaf electroscope. 
The walls of the cylinder where the lateral tubes were connected 
were drilled with numerous small holes. The air could thus pass 
freely and at the same time the electrode could not be influenced 
electrostatically by the presence of the highly charged wire at 
the axis of the cylinder. As the voltage applied to the wire 

1. Whitehead, Trans. A.I.E.E., 1910, Vol. XXIX, Part II, p. 115?; 
and 1911, Vol. XXX, Part III, p. 1857. 
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is gradually raised, a value is reached at which the air around the 
wire is ionized, that is, becomes conducting. The electroscope, 
as soon as this occurs, begins to lose its charge. The cyl¬ 
inder was always connected to earth. 

It was found that the point at which the electroscope began 
to leak was the same whether the air was moving through the tube 
or whether the air was at rest, and that initial ionization and the 
visual corona were always contemporaneous. It was shown, 
too, that for a given size wire and tube under the same conditions 
of temperature and pressure, the corona always began when the 
voltage in its cycle reached a definite value and that this value 
was approximately the same as the maximum value of the voltage 
at which the electroscope first began to leak. Another result 
was that the electric field strength at the surface of wire when 
corona began was independent of the size of the tube. 

The value of the voltage delivered by the high-tension side of 
the transformer was determined from the ratio of transformation 
and from oscillograms taken of the voltage impressed across the 
low-tension terminals of the transformer, it was assumed that 
the wave shape of the high-tension e.m.f. was the same as that 
of till! low-tension e.ni.f. 

'rile uniform appearance of the corona at a definite value of 
voltage, regardless of position on the wave, would seem to in¬ 
dicate that the corona voltage should he independent of the fre¬ 
quency. This, however, was not borne out by the experiments. 
'Fhe corona voltage was found to decrease with increasing fre¬ 
quency. A curve plotted between frequency and the maximum 
value of the voltage wave for the critical voltage beginning 
of corona) showed a fairly regular decrease from 20 cycles to 90 
cycles. This decrease had the same percentage value for the 
various sizes of wire tried. The voltage at 90 cycles was about 
6 per cent lower than the voltage of 20 cycles. 

'Flic influence of frequency has been studied by comparatively 
lew investigators, arid iar from completely. Peek**, in the range 
40 to 100 cycles per second, was unable to detect any influence 
of frequency either on the voltage at which tile visual corona 
started or on the voltage at which the loss began. Very recently 
Aloxanderson® has found that at 100,000 cycles \ ter second, a 3-in. 
(76.2-mm.) spark gap between spheres F> in. (127 mm.) in diameter 
breaks d own at approximately the same voltage (100,000 volts) 

2. Peek, Trans. A. I. E. IF, 1012, VoL XXXI, Part 1, p’ 10,W, 

3. Alexander.son, General Electric Review, page 427, April 1014. 
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that it does at commercial frequencies; a 5-in. gap between plane 
parallel plates, however, was found to break down at 30,000 
volts.-a much lower value than the breakdown voltage for com¬ 

mercial frequencies. Recent results of Weidig and Jaensch 4 
indicate that for increasing values of voltage above the corona¬ 
forming voltage, the corona starts at a lower and lower and 
ends at a higher and higher instantaneous value; this is at 
variance with the observations reported in an earlier paper of 
this series and referred to above. 

The work of the present paper was undertaken in order to ex¬ 
tend the observations of the corona voltage over a wider range 
of frequency. 

Experimental Apparatus 

The generator available, although structurally a unit (direct- 
driven) consisted in fact of two generators; one having 48 poles 
and the other 240 poles. At the rated full speed, 1500 rev. per 
min., one generator gave GOO cycles and the other 3000 cycles per 
second. Each machine was rated at 110 volts, 5 amperes. 
Two transformers were used, one rated at 500 watts, 100/10,000 
volts at 133 cycles per second, and a second, employed in the 
larger part of the work, rated at 3000 watts at 60 cycles, ihe 
low-tension winding of the latter transformer was in two 50-volt 
sections; the high-tension winding was in four sections, the rated 
voltage per section being 6250 volts. 

The high-frequency generator was driven by a d-c. 240-volt 
shunt motor. The field of the generator was supplied fioni a 120- 
volt, storage battery. The large amount of inertia possessed by 
the revolving field of the generator prevented any sudden changes 
in speed due to changing voltage of the direct-current supply- 
The conditions were thus favorable to steadiness in the readings. 
The speed of t he generator was controlled partly by the use of 
resistance in the motor armature circuit and partly by varying 
the resistance of the motor field circuit. 

Speeds from normal to three-quarters normal were obtained 
by the use of armature resistance; speeds from three-quaiters 
to half normal were obtained by running the motor ainiatuie 
from the 120- volt mains and by the use of resistance in the field 
circuit. It. was not feasible to run the machine at any speed 
much below half speed, because of the large field current required 
by the generator, and because of speed fiuctiuttions. Co ntrol .of 

4. Weidig and Jaensch, kiectrotechnische ZeUsckrift, Heft 23 and 24, 
1913 , 
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the transformer voltage was effected by varying the field current 
ol the generator. 

Ihe corona apparatus proper consisted, as in the earlier ex¬ 
periments, of a wire stretched coaxially in a metal tube At i 
point equidistant from the ends of the tube were drilled numerous 
small holes (about l in. (8.2 mm.) in diameter). The electrode, 
which consisted of a brass disk having the saint: curvature as the 
tube, was placed over these holes and as near the tube as could 
conveniently be done without having metallic contact. A 
gi minded metallic shield was placed around the electrode 
and the connection to the electroscope was made through a 
hole in the shield, the. wire being insulated from the shield bv 
means ol a plug ol sulfur. The electroscope was a very sensitive 
one; it gave a workable deflection of the gold-leaf when charged 
to a potential of 120 volts. In the earlier part of the work the 
ends ol the tube were left open, the wire being stretched between 
insulating supports situated at. some distance from the ends 
of tile tube. . hater the ends of tlu: tube were closed by insulating 
caps, the wire passing through holes in the caps. 

This Rxpisuimknts 

Observations were first made on a brass wire 0.089 cm. 
(O.Odfd) in.) in diameter in a ■1.0-em. tube. The 500-watt, trans¬ 
former mentioned above was used. The procedure was to raise 
the primary voltage by increasing the field current, of the gen¬ 
erator until the electroscope began to discharge. The field 
current, was then decreased until the leak of the electroscope 
stopped, and then increased again. The voltage at the instant 
the leak began was read by a hot-wire voltmeter, connected 
across the low-tension terminals of the transformer. The speed 
was read by a carefully calibrated tachometer. No attempt was 
made in these experiments to determine the wave shape, this 
being a matter of some difficulty at the frequencies in question 
In the neighborhood of ««() cycles, the electroscope began to 
leak at about 80 volts, at, MOO cycles at 78 volts and finally, 
at 2800 cycles, at 07 volts. The decrease in voltage between 
1400 and 2800 cycles was fairly regular. 

It seemed highly improbable’that the corona voltage actually 
experienced as great a change as was indicated by the above 
figures. Ic» test the matter further, a high-tension electrostatic 
voltmeter was connected across the high-tension terminals of 
the transformer. 
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It. was found that the corona voltage as indicated by the static 
voltmeter remained constant. The corona tube was then dis¬ 
connected from the transformer and at various frequencies the 
voltage was adjusted so that this voltmeter always read 10 kilo¬ 
volts. At 60 cycles the low-tension voltage was 82.5 volts, and 
at 2750 cycles, 31 volts. It was thus seen that the ratio of 
transformation of this transformer was over two and one-half 
times as great at 2750 cycles as it was at GO cycles. The cause 
of this great change is evidently the capacity of the high-tension 
windings. The charging current taken by the high-tension 
windings, other things being equal, is directly proportional 
to the frequency. The reactance of these same windings is also 
directly proportional to the frequency. Consequently one 
would "expect the disturbing effect of the charging current on 
the ratio of transformation to be, roughly, directly proportional 
to the square of the frequency. 

That the current taken by the transformer was leading was 
easily shown. An clectrodynamomeler connected in the low- 
tension side indicated 5.5 amperes at 2750 cycles ten times the 
value of the current taken at 60 cycles for the. same high-tension 


voltage. The large reactance of this instrument (22 ohms 
at 2750 cycles) was in this instance of great advantage, be¬ 
cause by applying the three- voltmeter method to the dynamom¬ 
eter and transformer the relative power factor of the two could 
be at once determined. The power factor of the dynamometer 
alone was determined by series connection with incandescent 
lamps (assumed noiiTnduetive) and applying the same method. 
I f was found that the current taken by the transformer at 2750 


cycles was leading the voltage by about GO degrees. 

bor further study of this disturbing influence, tests were made 
with the 3000-watt transformer described above. The high- 
tension voltage was not measured, but the effect of diifeient 
methods of connection of the high-tension coils was studied. 
All the* experiments were conducted at about 2750 cycles. A 
IVw examples of the results may prove of interest.. With all the 
high tension windings in series, one end of the winding connected 
to V,round and the other end open, the transformer took 3.1 
amperes at 3.5 volts, the current leading the voltage by about 
20 degrees. With the high-tension windings connected two m 
?Inrieiq\wo in parallel, the same point being earthed as formerly, 
the transformer took 4.0 amperes at 33.5 volts, the current lead¬ 
ing, the voltage by about 90 degrees. In both cases the low- 
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tension windings were in series. These two eases are fair samples 
n the results found in the course of the experiments, and indicate 
that the method of connecting the high-tension windings has 
a pronounced influence on the readings of the instrumental the 
primary side of the transformer. 

There was uIso evidence that at one frequency within the 
range studied, the transformer was in resonance. With a certain 
arrangement of the high-tension windings and running at 2750 
cycles the switch of the driving motor was opened. With 
the resulting decrease of speed and frequency, the voltage ap¬ 
plied to the transformer and the current taken by it both began 
1o increase and kept on increasing until it was accessary to open 
the transformer circuit in order not to injure the instruments 
J here were also indications that the principal factor in these 
efleets was the capacity between winding and core and not be¬ 
tween successive portions of the winding. It was found, for 
example, that the readings on the low-tension side of the trans- 
ormer depended only upon the maximum voltage (from ground) 
reached in the high-tension winding. The effect'produced by 
connect,,,g all the coils in series and grounding the middle point 
o the winding was the same as that produced bv connecting 
the windings two it, series and two in parallel and grounding 
one end. h 

It appears probable from the results of this paper that the 6 per 
cent lowering of the corona voltage in going from 20 to 100 cycles 
reported in the second of this series of papers may be explained 
as a disturbance due- to the capacity in the transformer; all meas¬ 
urements in that work were made on the low-tension side. 

Measukkmknt of Maximum Vai.uk of Voi.taoh 

It was at onee evident, from the results of the tests described 
above, that the measurements of corona, voltage would have 

, tl1:u,u 011 t!u ‘ high-tension side of the transformer Tim 
com, turn .coupled with the unreliability of the oscillograph 
or the higher frequencies, made it. impossible to obtain complete 
knowledge of the wave shape, except, perhaps, by the use of 
the cathode ray oscillograph, ft, is possible, however, to measure 
mil, maximum and effective values. Obviously the former is 
the more important, and probably the determining factor in the 
■urination of corona. The only method available for finding 
the maximum value is that used by ('In, 1,1. and IforlesemJ 

i,n,J iMrtesetn*, Trans. A. I. U. k„ Vul. XXXli, iimi, 
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among others. The method consists essentially in applying the 
voltage to be investigated to a condenser and measuring the 
average value of the current taken by the condenser. Let V 
represent the maximum value attained by the voltage, C the 
capacity of the condenser and / the frequency. The time 
taken by the voltage in passing from its maximum value in one 


direction, to its maximum in the other, is 


_L 

2 f 


In this time the 


current goes from zero to a maximum and back to zero again. 
Its average value is equal to the total charge which has passed 
through the circuit, divided by the time taken for the charge to 
pass. In symbols: 


lav 



= 4 fV C. 


iav 

4 JC 


( 1 ) 


I n order to measure the average value of the charging current 
taken by the condenser, it Is necessary to employ a measuring 
instrument of the permanent magnet type and to rectify the cur¬ 
rent. before it passes into the instrument, or, what amounts to 
the same thing, to allow only one-half of the. current wave to 
pass through the instrument; in this latter case the reading of the 
instrument must be multiplied by 2 in order to get the average 
value of the current. Chubb and Fortescue made use of a 
mechanical device in order to have only one-half of tire current 
wave pass through the measuring instrument. In the present 
work the use of a mechanical device was out of the question on 
account of the high frequencies employed. The mercury are 
immediately suggests itself as a non-mechanical rectifier. The 
rectifying properties of the mercury arc when playing between 
a mercury and an iron electrode are well known. The arc per¬ 
mits current to flow from the iron electrode to the mercury 
with only a trilling drop of voltage in the arc; no current can 
flow in the opposite direction until the applied voltage has risen 
so high as to cause a vacuum discharge to pass through whatever 
gas may be present. The mercury arc, moreover, is very rapid 
in action. It has been shown, for example, that the arc will 
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be extinguished if the current supply is interrupted for as much 
as the ten-millionth part of a second. Thus the ionization or 
conductivity due to the passage of the current dies out with 
enormous rapidity. 

In the present experiments the current taken by the condenser 
could not itself be used to maintain the arc, first, on account of 
its small value, and second, because of the necessary method of 
connection (see Fig. 2). As a consequence the cathode had to 
be kept active by an arc (maintained by direct current) playing 
between the cathode and an auxiliary mercury anode. The 
form of tube which was adopted after considerable experimenting 
is illustrated in Fig. 1. The tubes were made from German soft 
glass tubing having approximately an internal diameter of 1 
cm. and walls 1 mm. thick. The iron electrode consisted of 


about 6 cm. of No. 30 iron wire which had been well oxidized 
hv passing through the flame 


of a blast lamp. The object 
in making the iron electrode 
so small was to prevent mer¬ 
cury from condensing on it. 
In an earlier form of tube 
the iron electrode was much 
larger, with the result that 



Fig. 1 


mercury condensed on the p ' P^timum wire; I, iron Wire; M, mercury 
electrode and dropped off. c. cathode; a. anode. 


Tins last action interfered seriously with the proper functioning 
of the tube, as, at every fall of a drop, an arc would be started, 
irrespective of the direction of the voltage acting across the gap 
A small wire assumes the temperature of the surrounding mer¬ 
cury vapor much more quickly, consequently condensation is 
much reduced. The electrode was oxidized in order to prevent 
the amalgamation of the iron and the condensed mercury The 
presence of such an amalgamated surface seems to facilitate 
condensation enormously. The tubes were exhausted while 

—T g m r the PreSSUre ° f the residual ^ as was less than 


A diagram of connections is shown in Fig. 2. It will be seen 
that during one half of the wave the charging current of the 

0U, ' r tUbe - A direct-current volt- 
mete ™“I* a current-measuring instrument. This volt- 
“ m cueuit with one of the tubes; consequently, in 
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order to get the average value of the current its reading must 
be multiplied by 2. The voltmeter gave- full scale deflection 
for a current of approximately 0.01 ampere. The 1.5-volt 
scale (resistance approximately 156 ohms) of the instrument 
was used; there was no difference in reading, however, when 
the 150-volt scale was used instead. The instrument gave 
the. same reading,no matter with which tube it was in circuit; 
the reading was also unaffected by the presence of a similar 
instrument in series with the other tube. Each tube, more- 
oven*, was carefully tested for the degree of rectification. When 
the arc was playing between the two mercury electrodes a 240- 
volt difference of potential was applied between the mercury 
cathode and the iron electrode, suitable resistances being in 
the circuit for protection. When the iron electrode was positive 
with respect to the mercury cathode there was passage of current 
and the drop of potential across the tube was about 50 volts, 



w 

Fig. 2 

A, voltmeter; S, special uciicrator; K, condenser; M, city mains; T, corona tube. 


independent of the value of current. When the iron electrode 
was negative with respect to the mercury cathode, the volt¬ 
meter showed mi deflection and the use of a sensitive galvanom¬ 
eter showed that the. current flowing was not greater than 
the five-millionth part of an ampere. As the tubes were used 
t.o rectify currents of the order of magnitude of 0.01 ampere, 
the rectification was thus practically perfect. Finally, the 
tubus were set up in series with a condenser, as shown in Fig. 2, 
and tested at, various frequencies from 45 to 75 cycles. The 
assumption was made that in this range of frequencies the ratio 
of transformation remained constant and that the wave shape 
of the high-tension e.m.f. was the same as that of the low- 
tension e.tn.f. The low-tension wave form was taken from 
oscillograms. The values of the maximum high-tension volt¬ 
age as measured directly by the mercury tubes, and as cal¬ 
culated from the ratio of transformation and low-tension read- 
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m K s > were the same, within the probable error of the measure- 
ments. 

Measurement of Effective Value of Voltage 
While the knowledge of the maximum value of the voltage 
so obtained seemed of greatest importance, it was also con¬ 
sidered desirable to determine the effective value so as to obtain 
an approximate indication of the wave form, and ratio of trans¬ 
formation. Concerning minor irregularities on the wave noth¬ 
ing, of course, can be said. An electrostatic voltmeter seemed 
to be the most suitable instrument.. An instrument was needed 
which would give the effective value of the voltage to of one 
per cent or better, and which at the same time could be easily 
damped. These requirements suggested a Cr&nicu electro¬ 
static-electrodynamic balance. The principle of this instru¬ 
ment is as follows: The voltage to be measured is applied 
t° two disks, one of which is mounted at the end of one arm of 
a balance beam, the other disk being fixed and in proper relation 
to the first. The attraction between these disks is balanced 
by the lepulsion exerted between two coils, one of which is 
fixed at the other end ol: the balance beam. A constant direct 
ctntent ftom some suitable source is passed through these two 
coils, which are in series. This current is adjusted until the 
balance is in equilibrium in the same position that it occupies 
when no electric or magnetic forces are acting. The moment 
ol: the electric forces about the knife edge varies directly as the 
square of the voltage between the disks, and the! moment of 
the magnetic foices varies directly as the square of the current 
flowing in the coils.. Consequently when the balance is brought 
into the proper position of equilibrium the voltage between 
the disks is directly proportional to the current flowing in the 
coils. If, as in the present case, the voltage is alternating, 
the moment is proportional to the average square of the voltage, 
which is by definition the square of the effective value. Hence 
the effective value of the voltage is directly proportional to 
the current flowing in the coils. 

The authors were fortunate in having available a balance 
beam with a fine agate knife edge, and the usual mounting. 
All magnetic material had been' carefully excluded from the 
construction of the balance and its glass ease. The disks were 
of aluminum and were If) cm. in diameter. The distance 
between the fixed disk and the moving disk was 3.2 cm. The 
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moving coil consisted of 50 turns of No. 1.8 copper wire. The 
fixed coil had 1200 turns of No. 18 wire. The current was 
k‘d into the moving balance system by means of two silver 
strips each 0.0018 cm. (0.0005 in.) thick, 1mm. wide, and 6 cm. 
long. The points of support of a strip were 4 cm. apart, so that 
the strip had a very considerable sag. These silver strips would 
carry about 3.5 amperes before burning out. The largest 
current, they were ever called on to carry was about 1 ampere; 
with this value of the current the heating of the strips was 
never enough to cause any disturbance of the balance due to 
air currents. The strips also had no effect on the sensibility 
of t he balance, nor on the stability of the zero point. In using * 

the balance, current, for the coils was taken from a storage bat¬ 
tery, Wlien the voltage applied to the disks was steady, read¬ 
ings could lie repeated to within ■} of one per cent. When the 
voltage was unsteady, differences as great as one per cent 
frequently occurred. The balance was standardized at low 
frequencies, using the ratio of transformation and low-tension 
wave form. 


1 NFI.U ENCE OF TEMPERATURE AND PRESSURE 

Tlie influences of pressure and of temperature upon the 
corona have not been investigated for frequencies above the 
neighborhood of (>() cycles. While it does not appear probable 
from the theory of ionization by collision that these influences 
would suffer any change up to 3000 cycles, it is nevertheless 
a mat ter of some uncertainty. Therefore, in order to determine 
the influence of frequency alone, it was necessary to make 
observations over the whole range of frequency within a period 
of time during which the pressure and temperature remained 
reasonably constant. Three hours was adopted as the length 
of such a period. This procedure made rather small the number 
of different, frequencies at which it was possible to make obser¬ 
vations, but the number of points obtained was sufficient to 
give a good knowledge of the variation with frequency. In 
order to shorten the time required for each reading only the 
maximum of the high-tension voltage wave was read when 
making observations on the corona. The effective values 
corresponding to the maximum voltages used were determined 
after the corona readings, thus greatly facilitating the work, 
as the effective values of all the different voltages used over 
the whole range of frequencies were readily determined in a 
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day. Referring again to Fig. 2, the voltage on the low-tension 
side of the transformer was read by a Hartmann and Braun 
hot-wire voltmeter, the scries resistance of which was specially 
wound to avoid change in resistance with frequency. The 
speed of the generator was read by a carefully calibrated tacho¬ 
meter, accurate within | to 1/10 of one per cent, depending on the 
part of the scale used. 

Calibration of Condensers 
The condensers used were of the Moscieki type; the dielectric 
was glass and the condensers were filled with oil to avoid corona 
at the edges of the metallic coatings. Each condenser had 
a capacity of about 0,002 microfarad. Now the range of 
frequency used was from 00 to 3000 cycles, a 50-fold increase. 
A glance at equation (1) will show that if V stays approximately 
constant over this range (as it actually does) i av will ho pro¬ 
portional to the frequency for constant capacity. This state 
of affairs would mean an enormous variation of the accuracy 
with the frequency. In order to avoid such a condition the 
capacity must be varied with file frequency in such a way as 
to keep the needle of the current-measuring instrument in a 
suitable part of the scale. This was done by using one con¬ 
denser at 60 cycles, seven condensers in series for the range 
from 300 to 600 cycles, and all sixteen condensers in series for 
the range from 1500 to 3000 cycles. Even with the capacity 
reduced as much as possible by this means, it was impossible 
with the larger sizes of wires to go much beyond 1500 cycles, 
because the rectified current became larger than could be meas¬ 
ured by the voltmeter employed; the use of a shunted instru¬ 
ment was, of course, out of the question. 

The corona voltage at 60 cycles has been often observed; 
consequently it was sufficient in the present work to determine 
how the corona voltage varied with frequency. To this end 
only the relative values of the capacities of the condensers need 
be known. A special motor-driven generator, excited by a 
storage battery, furnished alternating current at about 45 cycles. 
The voltage was measured by an eleetrodynamometer-type 
voltmeter. I he frequency was measured by a Hartmann and 
Braun vibrating-reed frequency meter. Condenser No. 1 was 
put in position in the connections of Pig. 2 and the low-tension 
voltage, frequency, and rectified current read. Prom seven 
to nine observations were made on each condenser. Then, 
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keeping the frequency, excitation, and all other conditions the 
same, No. 1 condenser was disconnected and No. 2 connected 
in its place, then No. 3, and so on for all sixteen condensers. 
Since the condensers were of approximately the same capacity 
and the conditions were kept constant, the maximum value 
of the high-tension voltage was directly proportional to the 
effective value of the low-tension voltage, and consequently 
the value of low-tension voltage could be substituted for V in 
the formula 

p _ lav 

4/F 

in order to find the comparative values of the capacities. The 
capacity of condenser No. 1 was taken as the unit. The ca¬ 
pacity of the condensers when connected in series could be 
calculated by the usual formula. The needle of the direct- 
current instrument vibrated with the frequency of the rectified 
current, the amplitude being about one-half of a division; on 
this account the accuracy of the reading was only J per cent. 
The frequency could be read to \ per cent and the alternating, 
voltage to 0.1 per cent. The accuracy of any one reading was 
consequently about 0.7 per cent. Since from seven to nine 
readings were taken, the final accuracy attained was about 
0.3 per cent. Repeated measurements on one condenser showed 
that this was actually, the order of accuracy attained. 

Sizes of Wires and Tubes 

Two sizes of corona tubes were used in the course of the ex¬ 
periments, one having a diameter of 4.58 cm. and the other a 
diameter of 6.35 cm. The diameters of the wires used were as 
follows: 0.317 cm. (0.1249 in.), 0.234 cm. (0.0924 in.), 0.194 
cm. (0.0763 in.), 0.164 cm. (0.0644-in.), 0.106 cm. (0.0418 in.), 
0.089 cm. (0.0350 in.). All of these sizes were of brass, except 
the wire 0.194 cm. in diameter, which was of tool steel. The 
smaller sizes were made straight by heating with an electric 
current while under tension. The larger sizes were rods which 
needed no such treatment. Each time before being used the 
wire was polished with the very finest emery paper until the 
latter became glazed with brass. A final polish was given with 
tissue paper. This treatment produced a very good polish. 
In the earlier part of the work the tube was left open at the ends; 
for the most part, however, the ends were closed with insula- 
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ting caps. No difference between the two cases could be de¬ 
tected. 

Accuracy of Observations 

The rectified current could be read to 0.1 per cent at fre¬ 
quencies of 300 and more, the needle standing without vibration. 
The speed could be read always to § per cent and generally 
still more closely. The capacity of the condensers had been 
determined to 0.3 per cent. Consequently any one observa¬ 
tion of the maximum voltage at 300 cycles and over was accur¬ 
ate to 0.6 per cent. At 60 cycles the rectified current could 
be read to \ per cent, the frequency (the generator was not 
readily accessible) to \ per cent, and the capacity, as before, 
was determined to 0.3 i)er cent. The accuracy was conse¬ 
quently at 0.8 per cent. For convenience, the current re¬ 
quired to deflect the direct-current voltmeter one scale division, 
and the capacity of condenser No. 1, were chosen as units of 
observation. The formula for the maximum voltage then 
becomes 

V ~ k JC ' ( 2 ) 

k being a constant of the apparatus and E the reading of the 
voltmeter. It was assumed, on the basis of information from 
the Bureau of Standards, that the capacity of the Moscicki 
condenser varies only a fraction of one per cent over the range 
of frequency investigated. 

The Observations 

It was possible in the three-hour period mentioned above, 
to make one or sometimes two sets of observations at 00 cycles, 
two sets in the neighborhood of 000 cycles and several sets 
between 1500 cycles and the maximum frequency obtainable, 
as limited by the rated speed of the machine or more often by 
the capacity of the direct-current instrument. Each set of 
readings consisted of from five to twelve observations of the 
corona voltage. As a general thing, repeated sets of observa¬ 
tions agreed very closely, that is, within a few tenths of one 
per cent, but sometimes they would differ by as much as 2 per 
cent. These differences could not be accounted for. The 
constancy of the corona voltage was not always such that full 
advantage could be taken of the accuracy of the method, and 
apparent constancy of conditions. The following table is an 
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example of a set of readings in which the agreement was very 
good: 


O-C. Instrument 

! 

Low-tens, voltage of 
trans. 

Speed in rev. per 
min. 

140.2 

102.3 

968 

140.5 

102.3 

968 

140.0 

102.0 

973 

| 140.0 

102.7 

968 

140.0 

102.1 

968 

| 140.0 

102.1 


139.6 

102.1 

969 

139.3 

101.6 


139.8 

102.1 

968 


The following table is an example of a rather bad set: 


O-O. Instrument 

Low-tens, voltage of 
trans. 

Speed in rev. per 
min. 

89.0 


1050 

91.0 

Off scale 

1038 

90.8 


1038 

91.0 

t. e., over 130 volts. 

1038 

90.3 


1038 

90.9 


1038 

91.9 


1037 


The results for the tube 4.58 cm. in diameter are given in 
Table I, and those for the 6.35-cm. tube are given in Table II. 
The voltages given were calculated by means of formula (2). 
These results are plotted in Figs. 3 and 4 respectively. In 
those figures the points of each set are connected by straight 
lines in order to make interpretation easier. Each point rep¬ 
resents a series of from five to twelve observations. 

Table IIJ gives the values of effective high-tension voltages, 
ratio of transformation, and peak factor, that is, ratio of max¬ 
imum to effective high-tension voltage, for various voltages 
and frequencies over the entire range explored. The maximum 
values arcs those observed with the condenser and mercury-arc 
rectifier apparatus as described. The peak factor at 60 cycles 
was about 1.48. The range of peak factors obtained in the 
course of the observations consequently is from 1.66 to 1.27. 
The wave of voltage, therefore, did not depart greatly from 
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TABLE 1 


Corona Voltages for Wires in Tube 4.58 cm. in Diameter. 


Diam. of 
wire 

Series 

of 

obser¬ 

vations 

Frequen¬ 
cy in cy¬ 
cles per 
second 

Voltage 

k 

0.317 cm 


59.0 

1.242 

(0.1249 in.) 


1838 

1.191 



1080 

# 1.202 



59.2 

1.079 



558 

1.001 



575 

1.003 


1 

1308 

1.048 



1872 

1.000 

0,234 cm. 


1914 

1.042 

(0.0924 in.) 


1948 

1.043 



58.5 

1.081 



583 

1.039 



1302 

1.037 


2 

1370 

1.053 



1820 

1.037 



1908 

1.047 



58.0 

1.070 



585 

1,040 



1808 

1.038 


3 

1072 

1.043 



1970 

1.041 



2076 

1.042 



59.5 

0,998 


1 

509 

1,900 



2000 

0.970 



58.8 

0.999 



500 

0.977 


2 

507 

0.973 



1330 

0.980 

0,194 cm. 


1884 

0.982 

(0.0703 in.) 

■;I.,"-, . [|j|r , |( . L II ,„„ J _ J1ltll _ u 



(tool steel) 


00.5 

0.995 



590 

0.950 



590 

0.961 



1370 

0,908 


3 

1410 

0.903 



1092 

0.907 



2058 

0,907 



2122 

0,958 






Diam. of 
wire 

Series of 
observa¬ 
tions 

Frequen¬ 
cy in cy¬ 
cles per 
second 

Voltage 

k 



59.0 

0.904 



508 

0.877 



570 

0.893 


1 

1370 

0.895 



1418 

0.888 



1754 

0.885 

0.104 cm. 


2170 

0.884 

(0,0044 in.) 


2412 

0.880 



58.9 

0.919 



587 

0.882 



1378 

0.880 


2 

1390 

0,880 



1730 

0.878 



2110 

0.880 



2372 

0.875 



58.3 

0.928 



584 

0.880 


3 

1308 

0.885 



1074 

0.894 



2054 

0.890 



59.5 

0.758 



573 

0.738 


1 

575 

0.738 



2040 

0.737 



2050 

0.739 

0,100 cm. 
(0.0418 in.) 


2822 

0.728 



59.1 

0,748 



598 

0.728 



598 

0,729 


2 

1410 

0.710 



2134 

0,725 



2908 

0,700 



2900 

0,700 



59.5 

0.089 



60.0 

0,083 


1 

558 

0.080 

0.089 cm, 


570 

0,680 

(0.0350 in.) 


2822 

0.000 



59.4 

0.083 



673 

0.083 


2 

1400 

0.080 



2792 

0.677 
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the sine shape. The ratio of transformation of the transformer 
increased between 60 cycles and 2958 cycles by about 30 per 
cent. 


TABLE II 

Corona Voltages for Wires in Tube 6.35 cm. in Diameter. 


Diam. of 
wire 

Series of 
observa¬ 
tions 

Frequency- 
in cy¬ 
cles per 
second 

Voltage 

Diam. of 
wire 

Series of 
observa¬ 
tions 

Frequency 
in cy¬ 
cles per 
second 

Voltage 

k 

k 



59.8 

1.370 



58.6 

0.994 


1 

578 

1.313 



585 

0.955 



1294 

1.338 


1 

1372 

0.961 



1622 

1.313 



1740 

0.952 

0.317 cm. 






2102 

0.959 

(0.1249 in.) 


59 4 

1 9 , 






274 

1.402 



272 

1.031 



346 

1.373 


2a 

274 

1.037 



423 

1.361 

0.164 cm. 

(without 

347 

1.031 


2 

502 

1.366 

(0.0644 in.) 

series in- 

473 

0.982 



566 

1.360 


ductance 

528 

1.016 



1298 

1.350 


in low-ten- 

584 

1.004 



1440 

1.350 


sion cir- 





1638 

1.336 


cuit.) 





58.3 

1.198 


2b 

275 

1.039 


1 

585 

1.147 


(with 

346 

1.019 



1360 

1.148 


series in¬ 

388 

0.996 



1684 

1.161 


ductance 

423 

0.982 


—--— 

.... 



in low- 

463 

1.010 



58.9 

1.186 


tension 

528 

1.011 



284 

1.223 


circuit.) 

570 

1.019 



316 

1.212 







354 

1.191 



58.7 

0.796 



467 

1.091 



59.4 

0.795 


2 

529 

1.166 

0.106 cm. 


594 

i 0.765 

0.234 cm. 


566 

1.191 

(0.0418 in.) 

1 

1388 

0.776 

(0.0924 in.) 


570 

1.181 



1766 

0.770 



1098 

1.166 



2134 

0.775 



1460 

1.170 



2644 

0.761 



1848 

1.161 







58.1 

1.175 







58.6 

1.101 







274 

1.191 







342 

1.197 






3 

421 

1.164 







469 

1.122 







527 

1.159 







570 

1.174 







1392 

1.174 






Discussion 

Referring to Figs. 3 and 4, it will be noticed that there is a 
considerable amount of irregularity in the locations of the 
successive points with reference to smooth curves. This 
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result lias been a surprise and a disappointment. Much care 
was taken to obtain the best conditions of accuracy in all of 
the instruments used. Further, during any one set of obser¬ 
vations, there was never any indication of varying conditions. 
Consecutive readings taken in any one set of conditions repeated 
themselves accurately for the most part, and in altering the 
frequencies there was no suggestion, during the observations, 
of unstable conditions (except in one region, as described below). 
No cause could be found for the difference between the obser- 


TABLE III 


Ratio of Transformation and Peak Factor 










Ptrqunu y 


Ratio of 

Peak fuc- 

Frequency 


Ratio of 

Peak fac- 

In eyries 

Low- 

trims. 

tor 

in cycles 

Low- 

trans. 

tor 

per 


-*.- 

. . . 

per 

tension 



‘•.maul 

vnliuge 

R 

P 

second 

voltage 

R 

P 

58,4 

mi, a 

1,000 

1.000 





1 rm 

54,0 

2X1.040 

0.800 

58.0 

89.0 

1.000 

1.000 

) MM 

40,1 

2X1.048 

0.800 

274 

125.5 

1.007 

1.120 

! 11482 

02.0 

l .088 

0,020 

274 

115.6 

1.007 

1.120 

187(1 

08.4 

1.040 

0.040 

850 

*101.5 

1.012 

1.028 

t m2 

02,0 

1.074 

0.920 

844 

180.0 

1.017 

1.078 

! 2 urn I 

r»o, 2 

1.100 

0.018 

417 

j 120 

1.017 

1.028 

| 2112 

78.2 

1,181 

0.021 

427 

! 58.0 

0.001 

1.037 

| 2080 

04,0 

1.148 

0.028 

471 

| 87.1 

2X1.027 

0.907 

■ 2892 

40.5 

1.180 

0.912 

458 

| 05.8 

2X1.011 

0.888 

S 22114 

78.5 

1,158 

0.028 

522 

75.5 

2X1.014 

0.880 

! :mr»H 

44,0 

1.810 

0.008 

520 

51.5 

2X1.031 

0.885 

i 




520 

82.5 

2X1.052 

0.881 

i 

j 




558 

74.5 

2X1.038 

0.894 





556 

61.0 

2XU032 

0.896 





500 

i 40.9 

2X1.021 

0.896 

1 


. 


550 

! 33.3 

1 

2X1.087 

0.900 


/* « priik fwitor of UO ~ generator * 1.48 approx. 

R #* ratio yf transformation at 00 « 125.1 :1 or 250.2 t 1. 


rations over the same range from one day to another. Tem¬ 
perature and pressure were eliminated as possible causes for 
these differences by successive series of observations under 
the same conditions, approximately, as to temperature and 

pressure. 

There seems, however, to be no doubt that there is a de¬ 
crease in the corona voltage, amounting to about 3 or 4 per 
cent,, in increasing the frequency from 60 cycles to 2000 cycles 
ur over. This decrease is apparently more pronounced for 
the larger sizes of wire. 
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It will be noticed that the points showing most serious de¬ 
parture from a regular curve are those for frequencies within the 
range 300 to 600 cycles. The observations in this range have 
caused much trouble, and for this reason the curves have been 
drawn in dotted lines, indicating uncertaintyas to the observations. 
As nearly as could be determined, there was a tendency for the 
maximum corona voltage to take a sharp dip in passing through 
this range. There were, however, several accompanying con¬ 
ditions of experiment which may well account for the irregular 
results. I or example, the connection of the high-tension winding 
of the transformer had to be altered in this range in order to 
make the necessary change in the corona voltage. Attention 
has already been drawn to the influence of this change on the 
charging current of the windings. It will be seen from Table 
III that there is evidence of a difference in the high-tension wave 
form for the series connection and the parallel connection of the 
two halves of the high-tension winding. Further, at about 425 
cycles, and within a certain range of field excitation of the gen¬ 
erator, there was a pronounced evidence of resonance in the high- 
tension ciicuit. On the smallest possible change in the field 
current of the generator, the reading of the d-c. instrument, in¬ 
dicating the maximum voltage, increased sharply from 35 to 
80. Observations taken at this frequency on a larger wire and 
for values of voltage above the unstable region, showed no 
unusual conditions other than a slight irregularity of voltage 
which was readily damped out by series inductance in the 
low-tension circuit. 

Still further evidence of abnormal conditions in the range from 
300 to 000 cycles was found in the different results obtained in 
the series and parallel connections of the high-tension winding. 
Between 270 and 425 cycles, with the series connection, a spark 
would pass between wire and outer tube at a voltage only about 
l that required to produce corona when the high-tension winding 
was connected in parallel. The same phenomenon was ob¬ 
served in the range 450 to 600 cycles, with the exception that 
the parallel connection gave the spark at low voltage. This 
spark was intermittent, apparently localized, and very different 
from the usual uniform corona. The impression made was that 
there was a series of short impulses of abnormally high voltage. 

While it is evident, therefore, that there were a number of 
abnormal conditions surrounding the observations in the region 
300 to 600 cycles, there is no obvious reason why, if the conditions 
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were steady, the maximum value of voltage could not have been 
picked out by the mercury arc peak voltmeter. There is every 
indication that the mercury arc is instantaneous in action. 
Nevertheless, there seems to be no other conclusion than that 
the conditions of resonance described above, introduced very 
brief voltage impulses of high value which the mercury arc and 
condensers did not pick out. Considerable variation was ob¬ 
tained in the wave form by connecting the armatures of the 
two generators in series, thus obtaining a pronounced fifth 
harmonic. There was no resulting variation of the corona volt¬ 
age; such variation, however, could hardly be expected unless 
the frequencies were far higher than 3000 cycles. 

The corona from 1500 cycles upward appears also to differ 
qualitatively from that at lower frequencies. It is a common 
observation at 00 cycles that the gold-leaf of the electroscope 
descends in a jerky fashion when corona voltage is reached. The 
time t aken for complete discharge is about 30 seconds. This has 
been attributed to the exact constancy of the corona voltage 
and the usual slight variation of the impressed voltage. From 
300 to 000 cycles the electroscope discharged quickly but steadily, 
the time for discharge being one or two seconds. From 1500 
to 3000 cycles the electroscope discharged in a very small fraction 
of a second, the gold-leaf descending practically instantaneously. 
There is absolutely no indication of leak before any of these 
observations. 

A further interesting phenomenon at the higher frequencies 
was the vibration of the wire in the case of the open tube, when 
the points of suspension were sonic distance beyond the ends. 
At 1500 cycles the presence of corona caused the wire to vibrate 
greatly. There was no vibration before the appearance of the 
corona, The tension on the wire was altered through a wide 
range, but the vibration persisted unchanged. There is ap¬ 
parently, therefore, no connection between the frequency of 
the voltage and the natural period of vibration of the stretched 
wire. At 00 cycles the wire remained perfectly steady, even 
when surrounded by a strong corona. r I hesc vibrations, there¬ 
fore, are apparently forced vibrations due to some property of 
the corona. 

In considering the possible influence of the frequency on the ap¬ 
pearance of corona in terms of the theory of secondary ionization 
or ionization by collision, there are three possible ways in which 
this influence might act: (1) The conditions of stable equilibrium 
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of the systems of vibrating electrons within the atom of the 
gas would be affected in different degrees bv periodic electric 
forces of different frequencies. (2) With increasing frequencies, 
the time during which a single free moving electron is acted 
on by the electric force in one direction would be less; conse¬ 
quently the velocity acquired and energy available for ionization 
by collision would be less. (3) It has been suggested that 
the corona occurs when the density of ionization in the gas 
at tlie surface of the wire reaches a certain value. This in¬ 
crease in density results from the passage inward of electrons 
from a distance. As they move in they create more ions by 
collision. More ions are created on the inward path than 
are lost by recombination during the reverse half of the 
alternating cycle. At higher frequencies the rate at which the 
ions would reach the wire would probably be lowered, thus de¬ 
manding a highet voltage for the appearance of corona. 

Of these three possible methods of explanation the first two are 
apparently untenable, certainly for the range of frequencies 
investigated in these experiments, by reason of the fact that the 
periods of vibtation within the atom and the. time during which 
an electron passes from one collision to another,, are infinites¬ 
imally small, compared with the time of reversal of the electric- 
force at the frequencies investigated. 

The experiments were carried out in the Physical Laboratory 
of the Johns Hopkins University. The authors wish to acknowl¬ 
edge the valuable assistance of Professor A. II. Pfund, in con¬ 
nection with the mercury lamps, and of Mr. M. W. Pullen at 
various times throughout the work. 

Summary 

The most important results of the work are as follows: 

(1) ^ 1 he corona voltage at 2000 cycles is lower by 3 or 4 per cent 
than it is at 00 cycles. 

(2) The corona in the range 300 to 3000 cycles has a number 
of qualitative differences from that at 00 cycles. 

^ C° n venient methods for measuring high-tension maximum 
and effective voltages at frequencies up to 3000 cycles have been 
devised. 

(4) An instance of resonance due to the capacity of the high- 
tension windings of a transformer is recorded. 
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SPHERE GAP DISCHARGE VOLTAGES AT HIGH 
FREQUENCIES 

BY J. (’AMKHUN (‘DARK AND HARRIS J. RYAN 


Abstract ok Paper 

The paper dcserilnn; a series of experiments made by the 
authors to determine the values of steady high-frequency, 
high*voltage currents required to discharge between seven- 
midi copper spheres in air, at ordinary temperatures and baro- 
rnotnc pressures. A 15 k w. are generator was used as the source 
of high-frequency sustained high voltage, and the apparatus 
employed m securing and measuring currents of 12,5,000, 
255,000 and 012,500 cycles is described in detail. 

The sphere-gap standard consisted of electrolytic copper 
spheres mounted on the ends of brass tubes in treated wooden 
1 rattles, and the gap lengths were accurately determined by means 
♦ »f calipers and micrometer screw or steel scale. 

The results obtained arc given in Tables II and Ill and 
an* also charted in curves I and II, Fig. 5. The 12d,000-cycle 
values show a right-line relation between sphere gaps and 
discharge voltage, which line, when extended, passes through 
tin* origin. Tint high-frequency voltages are almost uniformly 
•1,5 kv. below the 25-eyele voltages observed by Chubb and 
i'nrU\si‘ue. 

Introduction 

T 11IC predatory diameter of high-frequency currents due 
to accidental causes on transmission lines is now generally 
recognised, especially with reference to insulation. The modern 
high power radiotelegraph has encountered occasional diffi¬ 
cult v in the maintenance of insulation that is also stressed with 
high frequency high voltage. These facts have emphasized 
the need of more quantitative knowledge of high-frequency 
phenomena. To obtain this knowledge many laboratory 
studies and measurements will have to be made to provide 
more conclusive data and trained mental equipments required 
to interpret causes of insulation failure and to eliminate them. 

'I'o aid in these matters we have undertaken to determine 
the values of steady high-frequency high voltages required to 
discharge between seven-inch (17.7-em.) copper spheres, in air, 
at ordinary temperatures and barometric pressures. 
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High-Frequency Sustained High-Voltage Source 
A 15-kw. Poulsen-Federal arc generator was used. See 
• ng. i. I he arc is drawn in a powerful magnetic field and 
surrounded by water-cooled illuminating gas. A slowly-rotat¬ 
ing carbon rod forms the cathode, and a water-cooled bronze 
lug forms the anode. The characteristics of this particular 
arc have not as yet been fully determined. At 17.(5 amneres 
direct current through the arc and 12.5 amperes' alternating 
current at 123,000 cycles per second in the oscillating circuit 
the arc is stable at 1200 continuous volts. Under these con' 
ditions the resistance ballast at R is all cut out, and the power 



Fig. I 


consumed in the oscillating circuit is chiefly that lost in the car¬ 
borundum safety resistance rods, SR, in series with the sphere 
gap. This power amounts to about one kw. There are two 
o these rods, each 8f in. (222.25 mm.) long and f in. (19 05 
mm.) m diameter. The charging current taken by the seven- 
inch (17.7-cm.) spheres at 123,000 cycles is sufficient to main¬ 
tain the rods at a bright cherry-red temperature. 

I he insulation of the field coils of the arc generator must be 
extra, heavy, as the duty put upon it, is severe. The outer 
terminals of the coils are connected to the anode and cathode 
ot the arc. Correspondingly, the inner terminals art! connected 
to the inductances that protect the direct-current generator 
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from “ static Adjustable static arrester gaps shunt these 
field coils to short-circuit the “ kick ” of the field when the arc 
breaks. The arc will break occasionally, stopping the current 
through the field coils with suddenness. The discharge from 
these field coils will puncture their own insulation and that of 
the direct-current generators if such inductances and dischargers 
are not used. For greater safety in this regard, a series of carbon- 
filament incandescent lamps connects across the terminals of 
the generator. The middle of the series is grounded. Two 
7.5-kw., 600-volt direct-current generators furnish current to 
the arc-generator. They are connected in series, with their 
mid-connection grounded. The first machine is separately 
excited from a 125-volt source. The 600-volt field of the second 
generator is excited with current taken from the armature of 
the first generator. Thus a rheostat in the field of the first 
generator controls the total direct-current supply voltage. 
This rheostat is mounted so that one can conveniently use it 
to adjust the direct-current supply voltage when he is starting 
the arc generator or adjusting its action. 

The arc generator equipment includes one 50-ampere, direct- 
current ammeter showing the average direct current drawn from 
the continuous-current supply generators; one 30-ampere 
Hartmann and Braun “ hot-band ” ammeter measuring the high- 
frequency amperes circulating in the oscillating circuit, one 
voltmeter for reading the continuous-current supply voltage; 
and a high-frequency voltage gage connected across the arc 
to enable one to know the voltage duty demanded of the arc 
to set up a given current in the oscillating circuit. The last 
instrument is easily made by connecting a one-ampere hot¬ 
wire ammeter in series with two pairs of common tin sheets at 
i i n . (12.7 mm.) separation, functioning as a condenser, and 
connected across the arc. The charging current taken by such 
a condenser, as indicated by the hot-wire ammeter, is roughly 
proportional to the high-frequency voltage duty demanded of 
the arc. Such voltage is decidedly of irregular wave form, so 
that this instrument functions simply as a voltage gage . 

The inductance in the oscillating circuit is made up of ap¬ 
proximately' 2000 ft. (609.6 m.) of 1-in. (6.3-mm.) soft copper 
tubing, forming six helices of 25 turns each. Each helix is mount¬ 
ed on six hard-rubber rods. The helices have graded di¬ 
ameters so that they may be telescoped to form one six-helix 
inductance or a pair of inductances of three helices each. The 
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travel of the turns is the same for all helices,-an important 
matter when these large inductances are to be formed by tele- 
scoping. When the travels are not the same, i.e., when they 
reverse from layer to layer as in the ordinary solenoid, the 
distributed capacity of the inductance is broken into chunks 
causing turbulent interference with the growth of the oscillat¬ 
ing current. In a nest of helices the circuit leads through 
the first from the bottom turn to the top turn, thence down¬ 
ward to the bottom turn of the next helix, then out at the top 
and again in at the bottom of the next, and so on through the 
whole set. Oscillating currents arc easily driven through in¬ 
ductances of this sort when connected in series with suitable 
condensers. Even with this favorable construction the helices 
may not be nested in a single set because the duty demanded 
of the arc will easily exceed its voltage capacity before a fair 
value of high-frequency current has been set up. It is neces¬ 
sary to mount the helices in two sets, preferably of equal in¬ 
ductances. Then, when a single condenser is connected sym¬ 
metrically between the two inductances, and in series there¬ 
with, the phase displacements that the oscillating currents 
encounter with respect to the arc are opposed and balanced. 

I he high-frequency voltage duty demanded of the arc is eor- 

U « ht ; Without to delicate balancing, 

of),<)()() volts and 12.5 amperes at a frequency of 123,000 cycles 
per second may be developed in this apparatus. With greater 
care m balancing than wo have so far employed, highei oscil¬ 
lating voltages can doubtless be developed. 

I he main condenser in the oscillating circuit is made up as 
shown at C m the diagram of the complete outfit given in Pig. 1. 
tach electrode is termed of cylinders of galvanized sheet iron 
seven ft (2.1 m.) long and five in. (127 nun.) in diameter, equip¬ 
ped with hiumsphcTieal ends. They are also equipped with 
hooks and eyes so that chains of parallel cylinders may thus 
be formed. The capacity can be increased or decreased by 
attaching and detaching one or more of these cylinders from 
each of the two electrode chains. This feature enables the 
capacity in the oscillating circuit, and therefore the frequency 
to be varied over wide limits. At present this main condenser 
is equipped with a chain of four cylinders at each electrode 
hang f y ertical l ,lanc between a pair of neutral 
‘ p . hood about the capacity cylinders, as shown 

n l lg - L lhe framcK of these plates arc: made of common 
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galvanized iron pipe, f in. (19.05 mm.) internal diameter; the 
bodies of the plates are constructed of galvanized iron, 23-mil 
sheets. The plates are tied together with a conductor. They 
are insulated from ground for a small portion of the total oscil¬ 
lating voltage, for unless special care is taken there is some 
unbalancing that sets up a potential between the plates and 
ground. The illustrations, Figs. 2, 3 and 4, give an idea of the 
actual manner in which the above parts of the generating equip¬ 
ment are formed and arranged. To the capacity of the main 
condenser there is necessarily added the capacity of the con- 
oentrie-cylinder voltmeter condenser, V\ V 2 , to be considered 
later. 

In the final stage of the present undertaking, the number 
of helices was doubled, by placing the .six copper tubular helices 
in one nest and by the addition of a set of six helices of the 
same size, in which the conductor used is a “ flat magnet wire ” 
0.34 by 0.04 in. (8.6 by 1 mm.) in section. The latter set was 
made up, primarily, to serve as a protective inductance at the 
main terminal of a low-frequency high-voltage series of trans¬ 
formers, the other main terminal being grounded. However, 
by giving the helices of this set proper dimensions they could 
1 >e used along with the regular set for the generation and measure¬ 
ment of higher voltages at lower frequencies in the standard¬ 
ize,lion of the sphere-gap voltmeter. When using the largest 
capacity and self-induction that the equipment thus provides, 
12.5 amperes at 100,000 volts and 85,000 cycles per second are 
produced in the oscillating'circuit. Correspondingly, when the 
capacity is reduced to the lowest practicable limit, viz., that of 
the voltmeter condenser, and the self-induction is limited to 
that of the pair of small innermost helices, 8.1 amperes and 
13,000 volts at 612,500 cycles are produced. 

The carborundum protective resistance in series with the 
Hphere-gup voltmeter could not; be used at frequencies much 
above 123,000 cycles. This is due to the magnitude of the charg¬ 
ing currents inevitably taken by the spheres and their connec¬ 
tions, which cause excessive losses in resistances proportioned 
so as to limit properly the 1200-volt direct power-current that 
follows a discharge across the gap. At higher frequencies a 
fine-wire fuse, guarded to prevent corona, was used to limit 
the injury produced by the power currents. The capacity of 
the fuse must necessarily be large enough to carry the charg¬ 
ing currents taken by the spheres and their connections. On 
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this account such fuse capacity cannot be made small enough 
entirely to prevent injury to the spheres. To overcome this 
difficulty in the later stages of the work, when frequencies higher 
than 123,000 cycles were used, the Fortescue-Chubb-Farns- 
worth mounting for the spheres had to be slightly modified. 
The brass rods supporting the seven-in. (17.7-cm.) spheres 
were terminated in shallow cups with inside surfaces fitting them. 
The spheres were then mounted upon these cups, being held in 
place by thin sheet brass halters and rubber bands. These 
changes in the sphere gap standard do not appear to be of 
material consequence as affecting' its integrity for the present 
class of measurements, while they permit the spheres to be 
rotated when their adjacent surfaces have been injured so as to 
bring into use new and uninjured surfaces. By this means the 
reliable useful life of the spheres is prolonged to such an extent 
that their renewal cost becomes nominal. 


High-Frequency Meter 

In the present undertaking a reliable frequency or wave 
meter is of prime importance. The frequency meter employed 
was made by connecting an inductance standard in series with 
a variable condenser of reliable- make and of a type commonly 
employed in radio work. Three entirely independent methods 
were employed for standardizing this meter. 

I. By Calculation: In this method the value of the in¬ 
ductance was calculated. The conductor used in its construc¬ 
tion was enamel-insulated litzen draht, silk-jacketed. When 
constructed, the dimensions wore obtained with some care. 
Perry’s formula 1 and Doggett’s method* were used to calculate 
independent values of the inductance. The results obtained 
were 879.0 and 882.5 microhenrys. The variable condenser 
was compared with a standardized condenser of the Federal 
Telegraph Company. It was also compared with an air-core 
standard, formed of two concentric brass tubes. The scale of 
the condenser was found to be true and linear. Its total ca¬ 
pacity at the 180-dog. setting compared with the Federal stand¬ 
ard was found to bo 0.00405 microfarad and with the brass tube 
standard 0.00407 microfarad. 

1. Perry’s Approximate SelMnduetanee Formula. Bulletin , Bureau 
of Standards. Vol. 8, No. 1, p. Kit!. Jan. I, 1912. 

2. Leonard A, Doggctt. The Inductance of Air-Cored Solenoids. 
Electrical World, Vol. 08, p. 259, January 31, 1914. 
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II, By Direct Measurement, as follows: At a definite setting 
of Hie wave meter the current through and the voltage across 
the terminals of the meter condenser were read. A one-ampere 
Hartmann and Braun hot-band ammeter was used for the 
current and a Kelvin multicellular electrostatic voltmeter for 
the voltage. The latter instrument is essentially an air-core 
condenser. Its capacity could be determined conveniently 
Mini accurately by noting the change in the frequency meter 
reading that; was caused by its presence. An exact correction 
on its account could therefore be made. The frequency was 
then calculated from the simple and well-known relation of 
voltage, current and capacity. This value was found to be 
123,000 cycles to check with 122,500 cycles obtained by method I. 

HI, The wave meter was then taken to the factory of the 
Federal Telegraph Company in Palo Alto. There, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Ralph, Beal, it was compared with the wave 
meter that had been standardized by the Bureau of Standards. 
The two wave meters were found to be in close agreement, 
differing only by \ per cent. 

For higher frequencies the wave meter was recalibrated by 
method II to eliminate errors that appear due to the internal 
capacity of the wave meter inductance. 

1 Ihih-Fkkqu^ncy High-Voltage Meters 

The high voltages generated in the main condenser, C, Fig. 1, 
of the oscillating circuit, contain pure sine waves of a single 
frequency only. The rough pulsating voltages of the generator 
arc are completely absorbed by the main inductances, L\L^ in 
the oscillating circuit. A reliable voltage meter was, therefore, 
made out of a suitable condenser of known capacity connected 
in series with a hot-band ammeter that is free of frequency effects. 

For balancing purposes and to employ convenient dimensions 
in other respects, it was found best in the present work to make 
up and use two of these condenser-type voltage meters. The 
manner of their construction is shown at V» in Fig. 1. They 
wen* made in principle the same as that used by Chubb and 
Forteseue in standardizing the Parnsworth-Forteseue sphere 
gap voltmeter/ 1 Each condenser was made concentric and near 
to these specified dimensions: Outer cylinder: inner diameter 
11.0 in. (27.9 cut) length 72 in. (1.8 m.). Inner cylinder: outer 
diameter 7.0 in, (17.7 cm.), gross length, not in cluding wood- 

3. h. W. Chubb and C. Forteseue, Tuans. Vol. XXXII, 

JUH3, p. 739. 
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mounted hemispherical tinfoil-covered end caps, 61.0 in.(1.54 m.). 
I wo central sections effective for use; one, length 12 in.(30.4 cm.), 
the other 24 in. (60.9 cm.); total when connected in multiple 
36 in. (91.4 cm.). These cylinders were constructed of 23-mil 
galvanized iron. The inner cylinders were carried on a nine-ft. 
(2.7-in.)^ length of common 1 3/4-in.(3.44-em.) galvanized iron 
pipe. The outer cylinders were mounted one over the other, in 
an A-frame of wood, insulated on porcelain cleats from the 
cement floor against the small differential voltage; the inner 
cylinders were supported in position by sash cords. This sup¬ 
port was made adjustable for centering by wedges. Errors due 
to eccentricity were measured and found to be negligible by 
noting changes in charging currents indicated by a synchronous 
commutator and portable direct-current galvanometer. The 
high-frequency high voltages were applied to the inner cylinders 
by connecting to the pipe ends remote from the arc-generator. 
On the pipe ends facing the main inductances and the arc-gencr- 
ator, metal guard hoods were attached, A } A 2 , In.them, five- 
ampere or one-ampere hot-band ammeters were mounted and 
connected in series with the pipe and the central insulated con¬ 
dense! sections, so as to measure the charging current taken by 
such sections. The fronts of the hoods were made hemispherical 
of fine wire mesh to admit light. Through these, openings were 
cut to facilitate reading the ammeters from a distance by means 
of telescopes. An observer going near enough to read these 
instruments with the unaided eye would greatly disturb the bal¬ 
ance of the oscillating system, cutting down the high-frequency 
voltage sometimes by as much as f>() per cent, through the in- 
a eased duty demanded of the are when circulating current in an 
unbalanced circuit. Since the capacity values of the used sec¬ 
tions of these condensers are made definite in terms of their 
linear dimensions by means of the guard ends, calculation was 
relied upon entirely to determine such values. In the upper 
cylindei the total capacity of the 36 in. (91.4 tun.) of used section 
was found to be 0.0001140 microfarad, and correspondingly, 
foi the lower cylinder 0.0001145 microfarad. In obtaining the 
results herein reported, a five-ampere ammeter was used in series 
with the 0.0001145 microfarad in the lower cylinder and a ono- 
ampeie ammeter in series with one-third of the aggregate 
0.0001140 microfarad available in the upper cylinder. 

I'ox .safety, the outer upper and lower cylinders, which operate 
nearly at ground potential, are connected to the electrodes of a 
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horn-gap bridged with a long fine-wire fuse. Occasionally, 
when the arc was about to break, an unbalancing surge would 
produce an extra high voltage that would discharge across the 
double two-in. (50.8-mm.) gaps between the voltmeter cylinders. 
If such discharge should strike the section of the inner cylinder 
that is connected through an ammeter it might be burned out 
before the fuse would interrupt the resulting short circuit. To 
prevent this, aluminum rings made from 1/4-in. (6.3-mm.) rod 
were fitted over the extreme ends of the inner cylinders. The 
discharges then took place from these rings, removing the danger 
from injury to the hot-band ammeters by short circuits. See 
Fig. 1. To lessen the spread of the electrical field set up from the 
hoods covering the ammeters, a sheet metal screen was mounted 
near them. This screen, the outer cylinders and the large hood 
over the cylinders, forming the main oscillating-circuit condenser, 
were all connected and operated near zero potential. 

Stability in the production of high voltages by resonance from 
an arc-generator as a source, depends upon the constants of the 
oscillating circuit. These must be so established and related that 
oscillations can be set up at a single frequency only. In the 
equipment herein specified this condition could not be fully 
realized without encountering too much cost. The use of a 
single main condenser in series with two magnetically coupled 
inductances in the oscillating circuit fixed the frequency and gave 
ample stability. When the two concentric voltmeter condensers 
were added to the main condenser, it was found that the voltage 
duty put upon the arc-generator was somewhat increased. The 
oscillating freedom of the circuit was correspondingly impaired. 
This was no cause of difficulty in measuring voltages up to 50,000. 
Above 50,000 volts one or the other of the concentric voltmeter 
condensers was apt to flash over, due to a tendency of the complex 
circuit to start local damped oscillations at much higher fre¬ 
quencies. The condenser voltmeter could not be used, there¬ 
fore, to measure voltages much beyond 50,000. 

The Sphere-Gap Standard 

Electrolytic copper spheres were used and mounted on the 
ends of brass tubes in treated wood frames with proportional 
dimensions exactly as specified by Farnsworth and Fortescue. 4 
Satisfactory spheres may be obtained at small cost by selecting 

"‘ITsTw^Famsworth & C. L.’Fortescue, Trans. A.I.E.E., M XXXH, 
1913, p. 733. 
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them for regularity of surface curvature from the commercial 
float ball product. Well-impregnated paraffined oak was used 
for the cross pieces through which the brass tubes pass to sup¬ 
port the spheres. The rest of the frame was made of Oregon 
‘pine. Under the stress of high-frequency high voltage all 
dielectrics accept large charging currents. Ample and close 
electrode contact, entirely free of all corona, must be made, to 
lead these charging currents into the stressed dielectric so as 
to prevent burning or other injury. Accordingly the holes 
through the oak cross pieces were bushed with brass sleeves 
cemented to the wood by paraffin treatment. Without this 
precaution the frame will promptly be set. afire. For balancing 
purposes we had to set this .sphere gap standard rather high off 
the floor. For reasons given above, it could not be operated with 
one terminal grounded as recommended by Fortoseue, Chubb 
and Farnsworth. We also used a long wooden lever and screw 
jack to facilitate accurate gap settings. Gap lengths were 
determined by means of calipers and micrometer screw or steel 
scale. 

Finally, reference is made to the three illustrations Figs. 2, 
and 4, which give to the eye much additional information re¬ 
lating to the construction and arrangement of the equipment 
as employed and above described. 

Featuk.es of Unsteadiness in the lIicui-FKHyuENCY 
High Voltages Generated in the Appara¬ 
tus as Used and Described Above 

I he character of the high-frequency voltages was examined 
with the aid of the cathode ray eyolograph. The ray was given 
an alternating deflection in one plane magnetically, and in a 
quadrature plane, electrostatically. The magnet deflections 
were produced by the oscillating currents. Limitations in the 
behavior of the cathode 1 ray tube made it necessary to use* an 
air-core transformer in series with the oscillating circuit, Tim 
secondary of this transformer was short-circuited through the 
current coils of the cyclograph and grounded. Thus the cathode 
ray was not subjected to the potential disturbances that occur 
when the deflecting coils are directly connected in scries with 
the oscillating circuit adjacent to an ungrounded electrode of 
the generator-arc. 

The ray was deflected electrostatically by “quadrants" 
charged with the potentials of spherical electrodes that were 
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dipped into the powerful electrostatic field of the main condenser. 
The two alternating motions thus imparted to the ray being 
in quadrature, it was made to trace an ellipse on the observing 
screen of the tube. One could then note the characteristic 
manner in which the magnitude of the high-frequency voltage 
varied. The lowest current that could ordinarily be maintained 
in the oscillating circuit at 123,000 cycles was 3.0 and the highest 
12.5 amperes, corresponding to 12.0 and 50.0 kilovolts re¬ 
spectively. The cyclograph indicated unsteady voltage fluctua¬ 
tions amounting to a maximum of 15 per cent, approximately, 
at 3.0 oscillating amperes. As the oscillating amperes increased, 
the instantaneous voltage became quite steady, fluctuating 
less than 5 per cent, maximum. As the current approached G.O 
amperes, producing 24.0 kilovolts, the voltage became quite un¬ 
steady. It was always difficult to operate the arc-generator at 
().5 amperes. At such current the hot-band ammeter reading 
fluctuates and the cyclograph indicates violent fluctuations in 
the oscillating current and voltage. Persistence of vision fre¬ 
quently caused two concentric cyclograms to appear upon the 
screen, one corresponding to a current of about six, and the 
other, seven amperes. Because of this characteristic of the arc 
no attempt at any time was made to determine sphere-gap dis¬ 
charge voltages at or near 6.5 amperes, corresponding to 26.0 
kilovolts. At seven amperes and upward to 12.5 amperes, the 
cyelograph again indicated steady instantaneous oscillating 
voltage, whenever the hot-band, ammeter in the oscillating 
circuit produced steady readings. 

In making sphere-gap voltage discharge observations the arc- 
generator was operated and controlled so as to establish a defi¬ 
nite high-frequency current in the oscillating circuit. While 
tile sphere gap was shortened slowly to produce the discharge, 
the ammeters in the main oscillating and voltmeter condenser 
circuits were read. A set of observations was considered good 
only when the ammeters gave steady indications. In general, 
however, under the most steady operating conditions there are 
some slight and rather rapid fluctuations in the values of the 
current and, therefore, voltage. The ammeters can only in¬ 
dicate the effective average of such currents and voltages. On 
the other hand, it is the effective maximums of the slightly 
fluctuating voltages that actually produce most of the discharges 
between the spheres. In this manner variable errors are produced 
in the results, and some strategy is necessary to accomplish 
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their approximate elimination. These errors always operate 
to produce apparent voltage values that are smaller than their 
corresponding true values. For obvious reasons the sphere 
gap can be shortened only at a slow rate. If it could be shortened 
at a very.high rate and the process stopped at the exact length 
through which the discharge occurred, all settings would have 
nearly equal weight in determining the final true result. Under 
the actual working conditions in this equipment, it is hardly 
likely that the observed voltages are ever above the true voltages 
that actually produce the discharge between the spheres. Oc¬ 



casionally, however, the readings of the instruments must 
correspond much more nearly to the voltages applied to the 
spheres at. the instant they discharge. The corresponding 
results will he least in error and must have most weight in determin¬ 
ing the final and true relation between voltages and spark gap lengths. 

Discussion of Results 

Some of the original observations are given in Table I. The 
constants of the measuring instruments are also given, so that 
one may compute the corresponding results for himself. The ■ 
results obtained are given in Tables II and III and charted 
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TABLE II 
Results 


Frequency 

7-inch sphere gaps; 
inches 

Kilovolts by in¬ 
struments 

123,000 

0.427 

20.2 

« 

0.429 

19.8 

* 

0,452 

20.0 

« 

0.540 

24.7 

« 

0.673 

33.0 


0.693 

33.0 

« 

0.695 

32.7 

H 

0.704 

33.0 

H 

0.738 

32.7 

ft 

0.784 

35.7 

ft 

0.800 

35.8 

ft 

0.811 

36.6 

« 

0.820 

37.0 

ft 

0.821 • 

37.0 

ft 

0.863 

40.7 

ft 

0.878 

40.7 

« 

1.03 

47.5 


1.04 

44.7 

« 

1.06 

48.8 

ft 

1.06 

48.0 

« 

1.09 

49.8 

« 

1.09 

49.4 

ft 

1.10 

00 

"St* 

* 

1.10 

50.4 

ft 

1.16 

51.8 


TABLE III 
Results 


Frequency 

7-inch sphere gaps; 
inches 

Kilovolts, by in¬ 
struments 

255,000 

0.261 

13 500 

« 

0.253 

13.300 

* 

0.248 

13.250 

* 

0.371 

19.060 

« 

0.378 

18.460 

ft 

0.382 

18.400 

« 

0.337 

17.670 

ft 

0.404 

20.770 

ft 

0.898 

43.300 

ft 

0.817 

42.600 

ft 

0.886 

42.200 

ft 

0.920 

42.300 

ft 

0.901 

41.900 

ft 

0.931 

43.700 

ft 

0.934 

44.200 

612,500 

0.320 

14.950 


0.263 

12.300 


0.285 

13.200 

« 

0.242 

12.480 

H 

0.250 

12.200 
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in Fig. 5. It is noted that the 123,000-cyele values, when the 
fluctuating character of the source is ignored, locate a right-line 
relation for the sphere gaps and discharge voltages, and that such 
line when extended passes through the origin. See curve I 
Fig. 5. All values determined at 123,000, 255,000 and 012,500 
cycles locate curve II, Fig. 5, when errors due to the fluctuation 
of the source are largely eliminated. 

Curve III, Fig. 5, was drawn for comparison; it was located 









i. ocven-incn sphere-gap discharge voltage 
ignored. 25 determinations. 

II. Ditto. 25 determinations at 122,000 rvoles. !f» *>ri- , 

and determinations at •„*» eye,™. FlunUmi 'iTZ ~ 
maximum wotgiit to minimum k»I>» for rormipon.liriK voltnwrs. 

by SB ,:yrl “ ,1 " le,minw ‘ 


with the observations made by Chubb ami Forlesrue for 25 
cycles discharge voltages and 25-, 37.5- and 50-rm. sphere gaps. 
These observations lire recorded on pp. 745-0 of Trank. 
' ‘ •, ol. XXAII, 191.3. The high-frequency voltages are 

a most uniformly 4.5 kilovolts below the 25-cycle voltages. 
No cause for this dtflerence could be found in our methods of 
—~ Wc bdiew That bot h curves have been correctly 
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Conclusions 

1. The seven-in. (17.7-cm.) sphere-gap discharge voltages at 
frequencies ranging from 123,000 to 255,000 cycles per second 
are given by the expression 

e = 45.5 l + 2 

for the gap range of 0.4 to 1.1 in. (1 to 25.6 mm.), wherein the 
value of e is in kilovolts, r.m.s., and the value of the sphere gap, l, 
is in inches at ordinary atmospheric conditions: Temp. 18 deg. 
cent.; barom. 30 in. 

2. Correspondingly at 612,500 cycles per second, 13.06 kilo¬ 
volts, r.m.s., discharge through a seven-in. sphere-gap length of 
0.252 inch. 

3. Needle gaps are not practicable for the determination of 
high-frequency high voltages. The points are promptly melted 
and burned. Only gaps between blunt points can be employed. 
For these, No. 14 B. & S. gage, square-ended copper wires were 
used. The measured voltages were found to be about one-half 
of the corresponding voltages at 60 cycles. 
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Discussion on “ The Sphere Gap as a Means of Measuring 
High Voltage (Peek), “ I he Electric Strength of 
Air— V, The Influence of Frequency ” (Whitehead 
and Gorton), and “ Sphere Gap Discharge Voltages 
at High Frequencies” (Clark and Ryan), Detroit 
Mich., June 24,1914. 

L._W. Chubb: These three papers presented under the 
auspices of the Electrophysics Committee are very interesting 
and they add a gread deal to our knowledge of' high-voltage 
phenomena. ' 

The paper on the sphere gap by Mr. Peek adds some valuable 
experimental data on the effect of barometric pressure on the 
gap voltages._ The effect of temperature*, however, as expressed 
in the empirical formula, seems to be a matter of assumption 
based on free-path and pressure, but not confirmed by experi¬ 
mental data. The inverse proportionality between breakdown 
voltage and absolute temperature may hold throughout the 
range of atmospheric temperatures, but the stream of negative 
electrons from hot metallic electrodes will possibly have a greater 
effect at high temperatures. 

The theories of corona formation and breakdown voltage so 
far advanced can hardly be adopted as laws until thev are more 
thoroughly tested out, between wider limits. ' 

The formulas given by Mr. Peek agree well with his cxneri- 
mental results, as high as ,120,()()() volts. Our own direct cali- 
2j?-(nn and fi0-oin. spheres agree very well as 
high as 320,000 volts, with t he o0-ent. spheres (one grounded) 
but above this point the formula and the calculated values given 
m Table IV do not cheek with experimental data* For instance 
for the grounded case a value in Table IV gives for a separation 
of 50 cm. a breakdown voltage of 541,000 volts. Direct cali¬ 
brations show 478,000 when tlu* insulated sphere is freely 
suspended from a crane and 458,000 volts when both spheres are 
mounted m the standard frame proposed by Messrs. Farnsworth 
and Fortescue. _ I he last; value given for non-grounded spheres 
shows a separation of 75 cm, at 725,000 volts. ()ur direct cali¬ 
brations show a separation of just twice this gap at the same 

wuum ai n n lt Kn - lt vimWe ‘*° ro,Ki ,m Mh; spheres. Below 
3-0,000 volts the points can be reproduced easily, thev cheek the 

rediabV^ 0 ,” t" 1 w pa,K ' r and . tiw • s i> lKW K»i> scents to be a 
320 000 vilK fr f0r . mt!asurm « -voltage. Above 

l 20 ’. 0 J U t V. C i Kap ,K unsU>a< lv, the strength of the gap is 
apparently much lowered, extraneous bodies have a greater in- 
and barometric pressure seems to have a much gmiU-r 
effect than is indicated by the formula. Tests have been made 
both Tb Sphe - C F'rouiided, to voltages over 000,000, and with 

there ?nSUlat ? d ' U v 0ver !)(,(, ' (M)0 volts. In the tests 

tween Tho incre W discrepancy with voltage increase, bc- 

At h,Vh ,T S g lT en ^ thc U )a Pvr and direct calibrations. 

At myi volumes there m a time effect of breakdown voltage. 
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Thus at a gap setting of 10 cm. the. voltage was quickly raised 
and the gap broke at 188,000 volts. The gap was then increased 
one per cent and the same voltage broke over after an application 
of 55 sec. A second test showed a lapse of 40 sec. The gap 
was again increased one per cent, and it required 160 sec. for the 
same voltage to cause a breakdown. Similar effects were shown 
at other voltages above and below 188,000. At 100,000 volts 
the effect is inappreciable and below 95,000 volts no time effect 
could be noticed. 

The effect of light is also being investigated and seems to 
plav an important part between terminals which break above 
the corona point, but, within the range of working voltages, 
light of ordinary wave lengths has very little effect on the cali¬ 


bration of the sphere gap. . 

It was thought that the presence of so much corona m the 
neighborhood of the sphere gap during high-voltage tests might 
lower the breakdown voltage between spheres. Tests were 
made blowing air upon the gap from the side opposite to the 
high-tension apparatus. This air was drawn m a large wooden 
flume about 20 meters (65 ft.) from the gap and forced with a 
low-pressure blower across the gap. It was found that the air 
blast, instead of making the breakdown voltages higher and 
more consistent as expected, made the behavior more erratic, 
and caused premature static flash-overs across a gap 25 or 50 per 
cent greater than the separation required for final breakdown. 
Several explanations have been put forth to cover this effect, 
but they need not be mentioned at this time. . 

The precautions against oscillation given by Mr. Peek are 
very important, and the damping resistance both m the pri¬ 
mary circuit and in series with the gap is very nccessaiy._ 

' 'liie. naner by Messrs. Whitehead and Gorton is certainly an 
example of a good record of the work done. After reading 
such a paper one feels that he has no questions to ask why, 
how or under what conditions the several steps were followed 


° U The vibration of the wire at high frequencies seems to prove 
that the wire was well centered. A stroboscopic view of e 
vibrating wire, would probably show the wire to be vibrating at 
its natural period with an increased corona on the side of ^e 
wire in the direction of the instantaneous deflection. This corona 
causes the familiar electric wind, the reaction of which tends to 
restore the wire to the center. A possible explanation is that 
due to the lag of'corona formation upon the deflection of the 
wire there is a greater force acting on the wire when it is traveling 
toward the center than when it is traveling outward, whic 

W The ter the effect 

corona formation, given on the last two pages of the paper, seem 

to indicate that at high frequency the a PPf^? t e show the 
would be at an increased voltage, while the lesults s 

reverse effect. 
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All the papers show discharge at a lower voltage at hivh 
frequency, and the authors are certainly to be congratulated on 

stinuSTrt 'V 1 hC dlsc , usslon °wr a year ago which probably 
stimulated the frequency tests, contains several statements that 

the gap would be stronger at high frequency. The new records 
show clearly that direct tests rather than theories should be used 
to study such complex phenomena, 

+Vl f • , C * Caswell: Would there be any chance for error due to 
the drop in the high series resistance, especially at high fre¬ 
quencies, or would the fact that the charging current is out of 
phase eliminate any such error? 1 

, D *\ M - Mahood; Referring to curves of Fig. 5, in the mner 
by Messrs. Clark and Ryan, showing discharge voltage for high 
frequency as almost uniformly 4.5 kilovolts below the 25-cycle 
voltages, it is suggested that this is due to the fact that pure 

With m iboL W 10 e 'l W ?r C T 0 ^ a V K ; d duri »K these observations. 
With about 10 to 15 ohms high-frequency resistance for the 

n0eS Ll an< - L * ,n l he oscillat ing circuit, about 8 ohms 
high-frequency resistance for the carborundum safety resistance 
rods m series with the sphere gap, and about 2 ohms o^erathm re- 

(M 2. 1 he cydograph used, nuhcal.ing only the r.m.s value of 

potential existing, permits the periodic high swinging potential 
which breaks down the gap to slip by without being taken into 
consideration during observations. 

r Si i nK Us4ts i,ldi ‘”^ d in the first 

paragraph of tilt second page oi the paper, showing 17,0 amperes 

direct current about equal to alternating current (12.5 r m s 
or 17.6 maximum value) in the arc, are extremely unstable' 
Our experience with Paulsen ares has shown that there such 
a uditions exist there is considerable fluctuation of voltage and 
other conditions of the arc. With this maximum voltage value 
jumping up at times and not possible of indication on any of the 
instruments used, the discrepancy between the 25-cycle and 
high-frequency curves may result. y 

The best oscillating ares constructed and specially designed 
for stability lor measuring purposes (those of Lindcmann, dupli¬ 
cating those of the (iernmn Roichsanstalt.,) gave 2 percent 
vanatum m amplitude at. 133,000 cycles. Methods for sfimdard- 
calibration making use of the oscillating are are capable 

occasMmhf 1 m I ,r -. rails {‘ d instability combined with the 

occasionally swinging high-amplitude wave, and should not 
H- eousulererl eonelns.w unt.il an opportunity^ afforded to check 
the high-frequency results under more stable conditions, using 
WW will, absolutely ™„*nt ,!S 

taint, ci. 

n*suhS’ 1 n 8 f B Jh teS f CU ? : Di ? cus * sin « first Mr. Peek’s paper, the 
results of the tests under various atmospheric' conditions 

[ircssure h-equency, etc arc a valuable addition toourknowl- 
alge of the subject. It is gratifying to find that these tests 
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agree with theoretical figures, as far as they have been carried 
out. Mr. Peek’s tables of spark-over voltages add nothing to 
the data already available on the subject, except in confirmation 
of the results obtained for 25-cm. spheres, with smaller spheres. 
On the contrary, Mr. Peek’s assumption of constant apparent 
potential gradient at spark-over, for a given sphere, based on 

x 

iis assumption that this quantity is the same function of — 

as the true intensity, leads to no useful result, and in my opinion 
beclouds the real issue. We are confronted with two problems: 
first, the calibration of sphere spark gaps of various sizes; 
second, determination of the theory of the voltage breakdown 
of the spark gap. 

The old theory propounded by Russell has been found not 
satisfactory. Mr. Peek has evolved a theory of the effect of 
shanks. I do not think that the discrepancy can be attributed 
to the shanks. The shanks have very little effect on the break¬ 
down voltage. I think it must be due to some other cause, and 
in attributing it to the effects of shanks, we are losing sight of the 
real issue and preventing ourselves from finding out the real 
reason of the discrepancy. 

We have been working on the calibration of the spark gap 
in Pittsburgh, and as Mr. Chubb states, we have carried calibra¬ 
tions on a grounded 50-cm. spark gap from potentials of 300,000 
volts up to 600,000 and above. In making measurements of 
the maximum value, we use the condenser terminal as a conden¬ 
ser. The condenser terminal is an excellent condenser. We 
judge from our experiments that the effect of the external 
bodies on the capacity can be made extremely small. 

In our measurements there was no corona present on the ter¬ 
minal itself, under any of the measurements, except on the small 
choke coil on the top of the terminal. The wire leading to the 
spark gap had considerable corona, a soft glow without streamers. 
There was a certain amount of corona on the resistance leading 
to the spark gap and on the bushing through which the shank 
of the spark gap passed. It may be that in making our measure¬ 
ments by means of this condenser, and averaging the value of 
the charging current with the condenser method, there are os¬ 
cillations set up due to corona disturbances, which, of course, 
take place at the peak of the wave, which may not be taken into 
account in the average value of the charging current of the 
condenser, so that it is possible that the effect of the corona 
in the wires, etc., vitiated our tests slightly. But I do not think 
that this can account entirely for the large discrepancy between 
the theoretical figures and the figures obtained by test. It 
seems to me that the lower breakdown spark-over voltage of 
large spheres, as compared with small spheres, must be due 
to some external effect. Perhaps it is a question of free ioniza¬ 
tion in the air; it seems probable that the largest sphere collects 
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U electrons and positively charged molecules from a very much 
latter volume of space than, the smaller spheres. The positive 
charges wi 1 be drawn toward the electrode that happens to S 
negative at a certain instant, and the negative wi l be drawn 
toward the positive. While these charg^ do not 
mediate breakdown, their presence will increase the intensity 
at the surface, they will tend to accumulate at the point of 
highest potential gradient and finally, on the- largest spheres 
tion CaSe thC mtCnS,ty st]fllCK ' n1:1 y to cause spontaneous ioniza- 

Referring to the paper by Messrs. Whitehead and Gorton 
their modification of the method first used by Mr Chubb 
and myself, to meet the exigencies of the high-frequency test 
is very interesting, but there is a question in my mind whether 
the rectifier does not produce superimposed oscillations of its 
°T!\’ . * n Otlor words > as i • sc ' e it. in their circuit they introduce 
what amounts to a square-topped alternating wave'which, has 

0i ,n ‘ qtK T?m-• I -' V S kassi,,k ' f<>r conditions 
to aiist such that any one of this minute number of harmonics 

may resonate, causing a high peak in the voltage, which mav be 

SJSS/Wu” 1 ' 

lu.imrn K T P °' S ? il i ilil ' y of error suggests itself to me in Dr. Whitc- 
^ 1 do m ‘t f-hmk it safe to assume that the rotating 

field.of the generator has sufficient inertia to prevent it from 
causing troubles duo to surges in the supply circuit. Our ex¬ 
perience m the first calibration of the sphere’ spark gap showed 
that even with an armature running at very high speed, supply¬ 
ing alternating current to the testing transformer, the effect 
of surges m neighboring circuits was noticeable we had a 
neighboring three-phase grounded crane circuit, in which heavy 
loads were sudden y applied, and we found this had a great 
effect on our testing voltages, livery time the crane hoist 
S V \\‘ c < Wc } V0U M have a breakdown and mediation, in suite 
^ klc1 : that tl ?‘‘ Uvn systems were connected only through 
mechanical parts having considerable inertia,. The reason as 
understand it, is that any slight, oscillation in the mechanical 

s,mdl W i“ i i lp 1111 volluge, which mav in itself be 

small, but under certain emuimstanees the oscillation may have 

“ ' u ' st “ ril - 
I rob ably i»ith<*r ol these two possibilities may exnbun tho 

U, “!' Or W " iU -"-» d I- 

c»r,,sr ■ <>»■ 

In connection with the question of resonance in transformers 
we had some experience which led us to try to find some way of 

I - ln a ,so ute nu:thnd °f measuring maximum voltage w’itli- 
out having recourse to ratio. Our shop testing force had an 
experience several years ago with a high-voltage transformer 
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which was to be tested for certain overload capacities. They 
could not get the transformer past the testing floor. Every 
time they tested it by the ratio method, they failed. For some 
reason or other it never occurred to them to use the sphere gap 
to find out what was the trouble. I was asked to go down and 
investigate the matter. I suggested that we try to see what 
the sphere gap showed. We found in the case of one generator 
a test value above that shown by ratio all the way from zero to 
(H) per cent on the high-tension side, purely due to wave, dis¬ 
tortion and resonance of the distorting harmonic. It is never 
safe to trust to ratio on tests with very high-voltage transformers,, 
on account of the fact that the capacity of the transformer is' 
necessarily quite large. 

Referring to the paper by Messrs. Clark and Ryan, I wish to 
ask the authors if they assume that the wave form of an oscil¬ 
lating circuit is so close to a sine wave that it cannot affect the 
maximum value of the voltage. We have had waves of applied 
voltage that looked like almost perfect sine waves, which gave 
waves of charging current with, condensers which showed dis¬ 
tinct harmonics. The multiplying factor of the higher har¬ 
monic's is very large, so that even a very small fraction of a normal 
frequency would be magnified and multiplied, through reson¬ 
ance, enough to have a large effect on measurements, resulting 
in large discrepancies from the values indicated by ratio. 

I note another thing in the paper by Messrs. Clark and Ryan, 
and that is that their spheres are isolated, and they have no 
distinct zero potential point in their system. In such a case 
we have no idea what the relative potentials of the spheres are. 
The whole system may oscillate at a high frequency above zero, 
so that the maximum intensity at the spheres of such a system 
is quite indefinite. For that reason, I am inclined to think that 
these tests cannot be considered as final. 

A point Messrs. Clark and Ryan bring out in their paper, 
which I think is very important, is the question of the weight 
t,o be given in test measurements in connection with such a 
piece of apparatus as the spark gap; the sphere gap particularly. 
In studying the sphere gap, it has a maximum breakdown, which 
is the voltage we wish to arrive at. Our tests are possibly sub¬ 
ject to extraneous conditions, such as surges in neighboring cir¬ 
cuits, etc., and also to fluctuations, breakdowns due to the 
oscillation and consequent fluctuation, but if measurements 
arc carefully carried out, it is not possible to obtain values higher 
t ban the actual breakdown voltage. So that in using the results 
of such tests the average of a large number of tests is not necer 
sarily the correct value, but rather greater weight should be giv/ 
to the maximum values, in other words,’ any discrepancy v 
be of lower value than the actual true strength, and is proba 1 
due to the oscillation or some trouble in the circuit itself. 

Referring to the maximum voltage meter, as I have called 
the method that Dr. Whitehead has used and which Mr. Cl 
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and I used in the original paper on the calibration of the sphere 
gap—I may state that it gives what may be called the average 
maximum value. In other words, it cannot show the maximum 
value that may occur at any one cycle, due to some external 
effect; if there is a difference in the positive and negative wave 
form, or change, during a very short length of time, this cannot 
be shown. It simply indicates the average of a consecutive 
series of waves of charging current, and gives the average maxi¬ 
mum value of applied voltage for the consecutive series. In 
order that this shall be the true maximum value, it is necessary 
to presuppose a steady and constant applied voltage and a 
constant secondary voltage. 

The vibration of the suspended wires, mentioned in the paper 
by Messrs, Whitehead and Gorton, I have also observed at 
corona points on wires with neighboring large bodies. 

D. D. Ewing: I believe, we all realise that one of the greatest 
difficulties we have to encounter in the study of high-tension 
phenomena is the difficulty of making the measurements with 
any degree of scientific accuracy. The points I have in mind 
were brought up by Dr. Whitehead’s paper. I believe Mr. 
Porteseue, if I understood him correctly, touched cm one of them, 
namely, the deformation of wave form when the mercury arc 
is used as a rectifier. I notice that Dr. Whitehead in his experi¬ 
mental work made use of a direct-current measuring instrument, 
presumably of the permanent magnet moving coil type. He 
states in his paper that the permanent magnet type instrument 
is suitable for the purpose although he does not specifically 
state that he made use of this particular type of instrument. 
I would like to call attention to the fact that some of the com¬ 
mon commercial forms of this type of instrument can not be 
relied on to give a very high degree of accuracy, when used to 
indicate the average value of a fluctuating quantity. In some 
tests made several years ago, on some meters used in railway 
service, I found that the average value was about 15 per cent 
off. In the measurements made by Dr. Whitehead, the errors 
introduced by the use of the mercury arc and this type of in¬ 
strument would be differential rather than cumulative, thus 
giving a low resultant error. I wish, however, to call attention 
to this fact about the direct-current permanent, magnet instru¬ 
ment: it must be used with caution if the quantities are fluctua¬ 
ting rapidly. 

E. E. F. Creighton: 1 think the most evident tiling in all 
these papers and in all the discussions which have taken place 
in the past few years has been the lack of some instrument or 
some device that will accurately measure the voltage. If such 
an instrument were available at the present time, the whole 
subject could be cleared up. 

Every one of these papers adds a little more, makes one step 
nearer the final solution, by giving the results of some method 
which has been tried out for the measurement of voltage at high 
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frequency. We have endeavored in the study of lightning ar- 
resters for many years to get something we could rely on. Our 
endeavor has been, not so much to locate a condition and measure 
the voltage, but to vary all the conditions and get the minimum 
gap length as near as we could for the same voltage impulse 
applied. 

working with Alexanderson’s alternator, running up to 
-00,000 cycles per second, one of the first difficulties encountered 
was the impossibility of getting any definite vintage ratio in 
the transformer. We had a transformer made up of eleven 
layers, and used one layer as a primary and the other ten layers 
as a secondary, stepping up 1 to 10. We found at a certain 
frequency when 100 volts was applied to the primary we 
got 100 volts across the secondary. Instead of getting 1 to 
10, according to the ratio of turns, we had a ratio of 1 to 1. 
Then we took our voltmeter and applied it to the different 
layers, and found one layer that was given a ratio of ten times 
the impressed voltage, in other words, 1000 volts, where the 
ratio of the number of turns was only 1 to 1. This simple illus¬ 
tration shows the effect of internal capacity in entirely changing 
the voltages that should be given by the ratio of the number 
of turns. 

In regard to the free ionization in the air, we have had by 
tests in the laboratory a number of illustrations of this ionization 
effect* The vacuum arrester consists of a copper tube with an 
insulated electrode on the inside and more or less vacuum pro¬ 
duced around these electrodes, depending on the spark voltage 
desired. The gap length is of the order of 1 mm. and the diam¬ 
eter ()f the tube only about f in. (about 19 mm.). When po¬ 
tential is first applied the sparking voltage may be 500 volts. 
If potential is applied immediately afterwards a lower value 
is needed to cause a spark—even as low as 350 volts. It re¬ 
quires considerable time, a number of minutes, in some cases 
a number of hours, for this internal ionization to disappear. 

Another case of ionization was illustrated in the test we showed 
before the Institute something over a year ago, in which we rec¬ 
ommended the use of high frequency for the testing of insulators. 
It Is shown in all of these tests that when high frequency is ap¬ 
plied to an insulator there are obtained many sparks that are 
fairly evenly distributed around the surface of the insulator. 
These sparks are not simultaneous, but successive. The ex¬ 
planation of the distribution may be that when the potential is 
applied to the cap of the insulator it ionizes more or less evenly 
the atmosphere all over the surface of the porcelain. Due to 
accidental conditions, the first spark will break over at some one 
point. In so doing, it will relieve the stress in the atmosphere 
at that point. The subsequent sparks will find points in the 
atmosphere elsewhere that are highly ionized and the subsequent 
sparks will consequently take other paths. I think this is 
another illustration of the fact that ionization may reside for 
a considerable time in the atmosphere. 
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Professor Caldwell brings up a very pertinent question, 
that is, in using resistance in series with spark gaps, is the test¬ 
ing outfit still applicable for the testing of apparatus? While 
series resistance is desirable as recommended, there is a special 
condition where it is not applicable. It is not. applicable to the 
testing of lightning arresters. A series resistance of one ohm 
per volt will give erroneous results in the testing of arresters. 
We have used for many years without series resistance a trans¬ 
former at 100,000 volts for testing work, and in only two cases 
during all that time have oscillations been produced which 
damaged the end turns. 

Mr. Peek has brought out definitely that moisture in the at¬ 
mosphere causes an increase in the spark potential of a needle 
gap (but not of a sphere gap). 

It may be of some interest to note that in the testing of multi¬ 
gap lightning arresters the opposite effect is sometimes found. 
For example, a compression chamber lightning arrester tested 
on a perfectly dry day had a certain sparking potential. Three 
days later on a humid day and without any changes in the circuit 
the spark potential was considerably lower. Prom a certain 
point of view, that is a valuable thing to know. When lightning 
is about to take place, the arrester will be a little more sensitive. 


Iron (V>r<* Choke Coll 



H. B. Dwight: In Mr. Peek’s paper are given various pre¬ 
cautions to be observed in making high-voltage tests. Although 
the list was not meant to be complete, I would suggest adding 
to these the avoidance of the use of choke coils with iron cores, 
even in the low-tension circuit. There is a tendency to use such 
coils in practical testing because small transformers or auto¬ 
transformers are generally available in impty si sees, while air 
coils are not. The iron-cored coils may not always produce 
trouble, but there is distinct danger of if, as is shown by the 
following experience encountered in routine commercial testing. 

In testing some insulators at 300,()()() volts, an iron-cored choke 
coil was used as at j£, Fig, 1. On applying a low-tension voltage 
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which normally gave about 130,000 volts, an entire absence of 
corona was noted. On again closing the switch with exactly 
the same connections there was a heavy continuous discharge 
over the insulator, indicating much more than 130,000 volts. 
Repeated closing of the low-tension circuit gave sometimes one 
and sometimes the other of these two steady conditions. 

In locating the cause of this trouble, it was found by measure¬ 
ments of the voltages on A, B and C that the voltages on the 
insulator in the two steady states were about 30,000 and 300,000 
and that the choke coil was in the one case unsaturated and in 
the other case, saturated. Which state was produced depended 
apparently on the part of the voltage wave at which the circuit 
was closed. Both states were.steady except th^t sometimes 
the first would suddenly change into the second, with correspond¬ 
ing increase in voltage. 

The vector diagrams for the two different steady states with 
the same applied voltage of 380 volts, are shown in Fig. 2. 

An indication of how the saturation of the iron core produces 



the erratic results is shown in Fig. 3. The curve of applied volt¬ 
age is to be calculated from the capacity of the insulator and the 
magnetizing current and iron loss current of the choke coil. 
For details of this calculation see the Electric Journal, p.1102, 
December, 1911. The current and voltages have been observed 
with an oscillograph and have been found to have the same fre¬ 
quency as the generator, and to have phase relations in agree¬ 
ment with the vector diagrams. 

The phenomenon is essentially a low-voltage, standard fre¬ 
quency phenomenon of continuous duration. It has no con¬ 
nection with the high-frequency oscillations which occur around 
a spark gap and it is quite distinct from the phenomenon of 
simple resonance. The two different voltages obtained from 
one connection of apparatus depend on the combination of lead¬ 
ing current and an iron magnetic circuit which becomes saturated. 
It is seen, from Fig. 3, that a certain value of applied voltage may 
correspond to two different values of amperes, according to a 
point in the part U R , or the part T S, of the curve for applied 
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voltage. These two values produce two different values of 
voltage on the testing transformer, the curve for which is seen 
to be in two parts, separated by an unstable region. 

In investigating this phenomenon, the applied voltage may 
be slowly increased from U to R, and then the current will sud- 
denly change from R to S. Thus, about ten times as much cur¬ 
rent will flow through the choke coil, and a high voltage will be 
produced. Then, on lowering the voltage gradually from .S to 
T, the current drops suddenly from T to U, and the original 
condition is obtained. 

Since a choke coil with an iron core may render indeterminate 
the voltage to be obtained from a given arrangement of appara- 



AMPfKfS 
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tus, and may give suddenly a far greater voltage than would 
be expected, its use would appear to be inadvisable. 

W. W. Lewis: Mr. Peek says that carbon or graphite rods 
should be avoided as resistance in series with the sphere gap, 
because they are unreliable. We have found in Pittsfield that 
this is usually true with the so-called “ high-rated” carbon 
rods, that is, rods that are rated in the neighborhood of 00,000 
ohms each, because these* rods contain very little carbon; they 
are composed of some kind of day mixed* with graphite, and 
their resistance changes when current, is passed through them. 
The “ low-rated” rods, rods rated in the neighborhood of 
4000 ohms each, we have found to be very constant and reliable. 
We have checked these by measuring the voltages set up in the 
high tension of the transformer under test, when the spark gap 
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is arced over as shown in Mr Peek's FiV 13 & a ± ,, 

we get no appreciable voltage set up in the hi^h tension of Jhe 

p^vokTovt^W??^ 6 / 5 US 4 t0 the Su"TonfoS: 

Sd their S' a J i Ve run heat tests on these rods and 
nna tneir lesistance to remain constant, whereas that of the 

h^h'rated rods increases appreciably. 

We have tried metallic resistance and find that in order to get 

s 71 ? wire m " st be “ d to pivfS 

this burning out, it must be immersed in oil. It is very diffi cult 

oS wl 011 fr °? leaHng and to -sulate the ?eSsTance 

Iteam format ti stance f are , subject to the trouble that 

from thTt^hZ ^r T malS / nd 1 tke water ex P lodes violently 
„ the tubes. We have decided that, altogether, the low- 

rated carbon rods are nearest to the ideal 

m hi. s Precautions says: “ The spheres should be 
ITS i v g ° m surr onhdings.” It is rather indefinite 

V 1 ^ tklS means ' We have interpreted it at Pitts- 

nrin^r? T- part 0^^ wooden supporting standard 
01 metal shank_ bushings shall be nearer to any point of the 
spheres than twice the maximum gap length. When you figure 
on 7o-cm spheres which we have at Pittsfield, and allow a dis- 
tance of lot) cm from the supporting standards to the spheres, 
and 7,1 cm. as the maximum gap, this gives 525 cm., or about 
1.7 it., between sphere gap standards, and this means a great 
expense m treated wood and in floor space. 

I understand that the new Institute rules are more lenient in 
this respect, reading that “ No extraneous body or external 
part of the circuit shall be near the gap within twice the diam- 
eter of the spheres." With the 75-cm. spheres, the distance 
between standards would be, according to this rule, 375 cm. or 
about 12 ft, The rule might well be further modified, a dis¬ 
tinction being made between bodies that are insulating, and 
metallic bodies. 


We have made a few tests recently to check the effect of wood, 
metal and porcelain on the sphere gap arc-over, when these 
objects arc placed at different distances from the spheres, and 
we find that wood and porcelain have practically no effect when 
placed as close as one-half the gap distance away from the 
spheres. Metal, however, appreciably reduces the spark-over, 
that is, when a sheet of metal was placed one and one-half times 
the gap distance away from the spheres, the spark-over voltage 
was reduced four per cent. 

Mr. Fortescue questioned the statement in regard to the 
effect of metal on the shanks. To check this we made some 
tests, placing a disk of a diameter equal to the diameter of the 
sphere (12.5 cm.) on the shanks at different distances from the 
sphere, and we found that when this disk was placed on the 
shank of the non-grounded sphere (these tests were all made 
with one sphere grounded) it made as high as 3 per cent difference 
in the spark-over. These values were checked several times, 


# 
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the voltages being determined by a voltmeter coil placed in 
the center of the high-tension winding of the testing transformer. 
We have found the voltmeter coil to be very accurate and valu¬ 
able for this kind of work. 

E. P. Peck: I want to ask Mr. Peek what he meant by say¬ 
ing, on page 945, 41 For steep wave fronts a higher voltage is 
iequired. to spark over a given gap than for low frequency.” 
The rest of the paper indicates that the higher the frequency 
the lower the spark-over. This one remark indicates the other 
direction. 

J. R. Craighead: A previous speaker mentioned the practise 
of using the voltmeter coil in the middle of the transformer as 
a means of reading the voltage, and at the same time spoke of 
using one of the spheres as grounded. Now, it sometimes be¬ 
comes convenient to ground the transformer in the middle 
when the voltmeter coil is there, to protect the voltmeter coil. 
I would ask Mr. Peek if he can tell us anything about the re¬ 
lation of this to the grounded curve and the ungrounded curve. 
Also, what is the effect of the ground placed at some other point 
in the circuit? 

F. W. Peek, Jr.: Mr. Chubb si,at.es that after a given high 
voltage is reached, spark-over will result between spheres, no 
matter how far the gap length is increased. In other words, 
the law which I have given suddenly ceases to hold. The curve* 
becomes discontinuous. 

Theory at once explains this discrepancy, when the cause 
may be readily corrected or removed in practise . The curve 
is really continuous. The reason for the discrepancy is as 
follows: 

The spheres with their connecting leads make up a circuit 
of capacity and inductance, A local spark-over or static spark 
on a section of a supporting bushing, from the end of a connecting 
wire, etc., will cause a readjustment of energy distribution in 
the circuit. An oscillation or high transient voltage results, 
which is superposed upon the applied voltage and causes the 
sphere gap to spark over. The actual voltage at the sphere 
gap may thus easily be double the applied voltage, or the voltage 
read at the meter. The sphere gap may thus, under this con¬ 
dition, be lengthened out to a considerable extent, or to the limit 
of the transient voltage, and spark-over will result. The 
sphere measures the transient voltage* and not t he applied voltage. 
The applied voltage at which the curve appears to become dis¬ 
continuous, is the critical voltage for local breakdown some¬ 
where, as on leads, etc. The transient follows. The effect may 
be easily reproduced in the laboratory at. fairly low voltages, 
It is more likely to occur in practise at high voltages because 
static sparks are most likely to occur at high voltages. The 
remedy is to arrange leads and conductors so that local static 
sparking does not occur and so that the gap supports are in¬ 
sulated to withstand the voltage to he measured. The resistances 
should be placed directly in series with the gap and as near the 
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spheres as possible. The sphere gap is much more sensitive 
to transient voltages than the needle gap. Care must always 
be taken to prevent these voltages reaching the gap, unless it 
is desired to measure them. 

As an example: A sphere gap without series resistance was 
placed, in parallel with a string of insulators, and voltage applied. 
The known arc-over of the insulators was 300 kv. The sphere 
gap was set for that voltage. At 295 kv. static sparks occurred 
on the insulator unit near the line end. The sphere gap sparked 
over, due to the resulting high transient voltage, and relieved 
the pressure. The gap was lengthened. At 295 kv. the tran¬ 
sient again occurred and caused the sphere to spark over. It 
was in this way necessary to increase the sphere gap to a spacing 
equivalent to 400 kv. before the insulators sparked over. The 
spheres t in this case measured the transient voltage. In such 
tests it is preferable to use the spheres only to calibrate the wave 
shape and transformer ratio. This should be done at a voltage 
below that at which static sparks appear on the insulator. 

We have, since the paper was written, actually checked a 
calculated curve for 75-cm. spheres up to 700 kv. with good 
agreement. It was, of course, necessary to use a very well 
insulated stand and leads, etc., at this voltage. 

The effect of altitudes must be the same at high voltages as 
at low voltages. At high voltages the spacings are greater than 
at low voltages; the resulting gradients upon which the break¬ 
down depends are the same. In my former papers I have shown 
that the decreased strength of air at high altitudes is the result 
of decreased air density, and that the effect is the same whether 
the change in density is due to temperature or to pressure. 

Mr. Dwight’s discussion is interesting. I should like to see 
the data. 

The term “ high frequency” is at present very looisely used 
and under it are included continuous high frequency, and tran¬ 
sient voltages, as oscillations, steep wave front impulses, etc. 
The effects of these are naturally quite different. There are, 
in this way, many apparent discrepancies in the effects result¬ 
ing from the “ same” cause—“ high frequency.” The term is 
thus used to explain many a mysterious” failures. The sphere 
gap, when the maximum spacing is limited to the diameter of 
the spheres, measures with fair approximation high frequency, 
and transient voltages. In case of high frequency care 
must be taken to polish carefully the surface of the sphere. 
The needle gap does not even approximate such voltages. 
At continuous high frequency the .needle gap curve is 
changed by the intense local heating; at steep wave front 
by the limited time. This is discussed in my paper. 
I have given a theoretical explanation in former discussions.* 
It may be of interest to give an exampl e of impulse voltage here : 

*Page 13H, this volume. 

“ High Voltage Engineering’’, Journal of Franklin Institute, Dec. 1913. 

Page 612, this volume. 
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Spacing 

of 

Needle 


Voltages Required to Cause Needles to 
Spark Over 


Impulse volt- 

60 cycles age (measured Impulse volt- Calculated impulse voltage 
max. by 25-cm. age calculated tit) cycles 

spheres, using from circuit .~.-——_ _ 

tt<)-cyele curve) constants Needles | Spheres 


A higher impulse voltage is required to cause tlu; needles to 
arc over than at GO cycles. The spheres arc over at approxi¬ 
mately the same voltage at GO cycles and impulse. This par- 
tieular impulse reached its maximum in 0.00045 milliseconds. 
A steeper impulse would require a still higher voltage on the needle 
gap to cause arc-over; with continuous high frequency the 
needle sparks over at lower voltages than at (H)—. "Great 
caution is thus necessary in making “ high frequency ” 

, ‘ ' Much damage may also be done to apparatus 
etc as I have pointed out, unless tests are made with 
caution Care should be taken to place the spheres at 
a considerable distance from ground and from large metal or 
other conducting masses. In no wise should- this distance be 
less than twice, the sphere diameter. This is so whether both 
spheres are insulated or one sphere is grounded. The curves 
lor both spheres insulated were made with the neutral at mid- 
pomt. lo be sure of this it is desirable that the transformer 
neutral be grounded. Carbon rods may be made in which the 
resistance is not greatly affected at high voltages, but rods as 
generally made are affected, 

Dr. Whitehead has developed an extremely interesting method 
of measuring high-frequency voltages. I have also noticed the 
phenomenon of vibrating wires which Dr. Whitehead mentions. 

1 hotographs showing this are given in my 1912 paper 

r 5nT r ’h in thc D.-DKir of Messrs. Clark and Ryan, 

i, S 1 t0 caI1 : ltu ‘ nllon the fact that at small spatangs 
wl 6 .u° CUI LY e I s . approximately a straight line. At 
higher voltages the high-frequency curve will bend as the 60- 
cycle curve does For 7-in. (17.8-cm.) spheres, curve HI will 
fall closer to I and II. 

Whitehead: It is interesting to ask, in connection 
with this question of frequency, to what conclusion these papers 
lead us. Considering the ascending range, there is evidence 

r i our experiments that with increasing frequency there is a 
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slight, but certainly evident, lowering of corona-forming voltage. 
There have been one or two suggestions, by Mr. Fortescue and 
others, of possible sources of error, and at first glimpse it appears 
that these errors, if they exist, would be in the direction of 
lowering the apparent corona voltage. In my opinion, however, 
these errors are not present. 

In Mr. Peek’s range of frequency, up to 40,000 cycles, a 
further lowering is indicated; and then going up to the maximum 
range, Professor Ryan has a still further lowering. In the case 
of oscillating circuits, long associated in our minds with brush 
discharges, it would not be an astonishing thing to find that at 
higher frequencies we would have lower corona-forming voltages. 
At the same time, high values of peak voltage which cannot be 
detected often occur in oscillating circuits, so it is not necessarily 
the case that we must have a lower corona voltage in a high- 
frequency circuit, simply due to the higher frequency. 

In Mr. Peek’s description of the experiments at 40,000 cycles, 
he suggests that if his spheres had been more carefully cleaned 
he might have gotten a discharge voltage which would be more 
nearly that observed at commercial frequencies. He also 
measured his voltages, as I understand it, with an electrostatic 
voltmeter. Although he states that correction has been made 
for wave form, the static voltmeter measures effective values, 
and it would be interesting to know how he has applied correc¬ 
tion at these frequenceis. 

The observations reported in the paper by Messrs. Clark and 
Ryan, as to the ratio of lowering at still higher frequencies, show 
a remarkable lowering of corona voltage. It is to be hoped that 
Professor Ryan will repeat some of his interesting experiments 
and corroborate the present results beyond question. 

Summing up the three papers, there is a distinct evidence of 
lowering of the corona voltage with increasing values of the fre¬ 
quency. The amount of that lowering is apparently small, 
except possibly at very high frequencies. For these high fre¬ 
quencies more observations are desirable. 

With reference to Mr. Fortescue’s suggestions as to possible 
errors in our observations due to the presence of the mercury 
gap and the inertia of the generator, w^e did not use the mercury 
arc itself as a rectifier. Our two mercury arcs were excited by 
independent continuous-current circuits, and we had the auxil¬ 
iary electrodes in the mercury tube, simply using the very 
copious ionization which is always present in a mercury arc as 
a conducting path which had, of course, only unipolar conduc¬ 
tivity. The very small current carried, and the fact that the 
tube was in series connection, indicate oscillation as a very 
remote possibility. At the same time, the suggestion is possibly 
an explanation of the unstable conditions in the region near 
400 cycles where we found evidence of resonance. 

The inertia of the generator was simply mentioned as one of 
the factors which led us to believe that we had stable conditions, 
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conditions which were uniform at all times, and our observa¬ 
tions were repeated so definitely throughout that there is 
hardly a chance for error on account of the possible fluctuation 
of the mass of the armature. 

. In reference to Mr. Ewing s comment on the possible error 
m using a permanent magnet type of instrument for recording 
ave rage values, this type of instrument has been used lor taking 
average values ever since the days of the first, contact makers 
ior measuring wave forms. It would be interesting to know 
for what range of pulsations Mr. Ewing made his observations. 
We are, of course, working here up between one thousand and 
three thousand cycles, far above the highest commercial fre¬ 
quencies. 

Before closing the meeting, I would like to report an experi¬ 
ment which has recently been made abroad, the news of which 
has come to me in a letter. It is a matter ot very great 
interest and with your permission I will take about five minutes 
to tell you about it. There has been no official publication of 
it as yet, but the publication will follow, and the word that 
comes to me from one of my colleagues who was present, and 
saw the experiment, is what I wish to report to you. 

We are all familiar, of courses with the mechanical analogies 
that arc drawn between^ electric circuits and the motion' of 
masses, in which we consider inductance as mass, capacity as 
elasticity and resistance as the friction in a mechanical system. 
If we follow this analogy, and hark buck to one of Newton’s 
laws, that a body will persist in its state ol motion unless acted 
on by some external force, it will explain the experiment in 
question. If we could realize mechanically the motion of a 
body absolutely free from all friction, the‘body would go on 
moving indefinitely. 

Professor Kamerlingh-Oimes of Leyden has produced the cur¬ 
rent which does not die out, and which is not excited by any 
electromotive force, thus realizing the analogue of the moving 
mass free of all friction. The experiment is briefly this: He 
takes a coil of fine lead wire of about 1000 turns, and about 2 cm. 

! n diameter, and short -circuits it. on itself. This coil is placed 
m a strong magnetic field, the lines of force threading this 
lound coil. A vessel ol liquid helium is brought up so that the 
wire may be immersed in it, while still remaining in the magnetic 
field. 1 he liquid helium sets up temperatures which are far 
lower than any temperatures we have known, even lower than 
the temperatures that may be got from liquid air and liquid 
hydrogen, temperatures which are at least, in the neighborhood 
of the absolute zero. If you tala* curves showing the relation 
between the specific resistances of materials and temperature, 
these curves tor all substances are all straight lines and all 
tend down to the absolute zero, indicating that the resistance 
would become zero if the temperature were extended to the 
absolute zero, The liquid helium brings us nearer to it than 
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we have ever been before. Now, with the helium, we have 
a coil of lead wire in a strong magnetic field, and at a tempera¬ 
ture, we will say, in the neighborhood of absolute zero, minus 
273 deg. 

Under these circumstances the circuit of the exciting magnet 
is broken, inducing an electromotive force and consequent 
current in the short-circuited coil, which is near absolute zero, 
and therefore near zero resistance. Consequently, there is no 
frictional element, no damping factor, if you please, and 
the current should go on indefinitely since the coil has no resist¬ 
ance. It went on during a period of four to five hours, which was 
stated as the time of observation of my friend. There was no 
indication of a diminution of the current in that coil at the end 
of from four to five hours. 

M. G. Lloyd: What was the evidence that the current was 
continuing? 

J. B. Whitehead: It was not stated. The exciting circuit 
was broken, and the exciting magnet removed. I should 
imagine the evidence would be the influence of the coil on a mag¬ 
netometer needle. It seems the most obvious way. 

W. B. Kouwenhoven (communicated after adjournment): 
The three excellent papers presented under the auspices of the 
Electrophysics Committee all had to do with high voltages, and 
in all of them the accurate determination of the voltage plays 
a very important part. I wish to bring to the attention of the 
members a method for measuring the effective value of alter¬ 
nating-current voltages, which has a very high degree of accuracy. 
This method consists, briefly, in using a high resistance con¬ 
nected in series with a small resistance across the high-voltage 
terminals, and measuring the drop of potential across the small 
resistance with a quadrant electrometer. 

Suppose that a high resistance R and a small resistance r be 
connected in series across a potential difference of V volts, and 
that the drop of potential across the small resistance is v. Then 

P I y 

y = --— v. This method, when used for direct current and 

r 

low voltages, is simple and accurate. When applied directly 
to alternating currents and high voltages, however, it is no 
longer accurate, because of the capacity currents which flow 
not only from the resistances to earth but also between the 
different parts of the resistances. On account of this the cur¬ 
rent passing through the resistances can no longer be considered 
as quasi-stationary; the ratio 

L = R ± l 

v r 

holds no longer, and the voltages in different parts of the re¬ 
sistances are in phase neither with each other nor with the total 
voltage. It is possible, however, so to construct the resistances 
that the inaccuracies are eliminated. 
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Let us consider such an arrangement of resistances theoreti¬ 
cally. Suppose that the large resistance be divided up into n 

units or divisions R u R 2 , R 3 , . R n , and that these are so 

small that we may consider the current in each to be quasi¬ 
stationary, and that the current in going from division to 
division changes slightly in value and in phase. This arrange¬ 
ment is illustrated in Fig. 4. One terminal of the high voltage 
is connected to the resistance division R n and the other to J?i 
and at the same time to earth. Now in i?„ the capacity currents 
to earth are the largest and these currents are ahead of the 
total voltage in phase. Therefore the voltage drop v n in this 
resistance unit leads the total voltage V. The voltage drops 
in the various resistance divisions and the total voltage form a 
polygon as shown, and it follows that the voltage drop in R L 
lags behind the total voltage. Voltage measurements are 




Fig. 4 


■sTS^r d + 0i e- at - the ® arthed p° le and the problem re- 
sohes itself into bringing the current and voltage in R, into 

phase with the total voltage, and in determining the value of 
the ratio between V and v. 

buifnMI^ r f iatanc , e based on this principle was 

p 1 ™ th • ^oratories of the Reichsanstalt, Germany. The 

SSSnTvolta^ H mtS WSre W - Und ^ manganin wire; the 
v °hage drop per unit, without over-heating, was 

S " olts - 1 budt a set of resistance units using a liquid re- 

teimine if f f the wdre resist ances in orde? to de- 

raS£ of^' „ d °™ g ’ 14 ^ as Possible to increase the voltage 

for this ouroose^^Th US i ar f use an electrolytic resistance 

solution S nmJ? ele ctrolyte was the so-called Manganini 
anon, and proved verv successful. 

tains "the" solution ^onsists of a Jena glass tube which con¬ 
tains the solution. These tubes are about a meter in length, 
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haVe j ^ iam ® ter of approximately 1 mm. and are fitted with 
expanded ends to allow room for the electrodes. With tubes 
j ^ese dimensions it is possible to construct a resistance unit 
of 24 million ohms per meter length. In order to define the ca¬ 
pacity to earth, each tube is fitted with a metal cylinder slightly 
longer than the tube and of 10 cm. inner diameter. These 
cylinders are well insulated from the Jena glass tubes and the 
entire arrangement may be regarded as a cable whose central 
conductor has a high resistance per unit length. In order to 
.bring the current at the earthed pole into phase with the total 
voltage V, it is necessary to apply a voltage to the metal cylin¬ 
ders such that there will exist a certain definite difference of 



Fig. 5 


potential between the earthed end (end of tube nearest earthed 
connection) of the tube and its protecting cylinder. The so- 
called telegraph formulas of Maxwell apply to a cable of this 
construction, and, by solving them, it is possible to ascertain 
what this potential difference should be. • 

. The Manganini solution or the f normal manitol, boric acid, 
calcium chlorid solution was used as the electrolyte. Accord¬ 
ing to Maltby 1 this solution contains: 


manitol...121.1 grams per liter 

boric acid. 41.2 grams per liter 

calcium chlorid. 0.06 grams per liter. 


1. Maltby, Zeitschrift. f. Ph. Ch., 18, S. 133, 1895. 
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To this solution I added one part of distilled water. Under 
these conditions the solution has a conductivity of about 0.00044 
and between the limits 1 1 deg. and 24 deg. cent, the change in 
the resistance is less than 1/10 of one per cent. "" 

The electrodes were of platinum and were plated with spongy 
(black) platinum in order to reduce the polarization to a mini¬ 
mum. The phase displacement due Co the polarization was 
measured and found to be about two seconds of arc at a fre¬ 
quency of 50 cycles and with a current density of from 0 3 to 
2.0 milliamperes per sq. an. of electrode surface. 

The resistance set which I built consisted of four resistance 
units. The set has two circuits, a main circuit, which consists 
of four resistance units, and a secondary circuit, which supplies 
the metal cylinders that protect the resistance units with volt¬ 
age. Nine tubes in all were used, four in the main and five in 
the secondary circuit. 


In Fig. 5 it has been assumed that a voltage of 25 kv. is being 
measured. The main circuit, which contains the four resistance 
units and a resistance r across which the quadrant, electrometer 


is connected, is shown at the bottom part, of the figure. The 
25 kv. is supposed to be divided in this circuit as follows: 

In the resistance r there is a voltage drop 

“ unit Ri there is a voltage; drop 

“ “ “ “ U U « ti It 

U U U u “ it* it it ti 

u u a a ^ u a u a u 


V 

I-'. 

\\ 

V, 

r« 


1 lev. 
O kv. 
(i lev. 
0 kv. 
0 kv. 


The total voltage in the main circuit is v + V\ + V t + V» V 4 
2.) kv. 1 he metal cylinders which protect, the resistance 
units and give them a definite capacity arc shown by the heavy 
black lines. The secondary circuit which supplies' the proper 
potentials to the.se cylinders is seen in the upper part of the 
figure. In order to provide the correct potentials the resist¬ 
ances in the secondary must be of different, sizes. In the second¬ 
ary circuit the voltage is divided as follows: 


In the resistance 


a tt tt 

tt tt a 

a tt tt 

tt it it 

a u it 


ri there is a voltage drop of 
5/12 R there is a voltage drop o 
13/12 R “ “ “ 

/{ “ « « <( i 

11/12 R “ “ “ 

7/12 R “ « « « < 


1.0 kv. 

2.5 kv. 
0.5 kv. 
0.0 kv. 

5.5 kv. 

3.5 kv. 


The total voltage in the secondary circuit is 


25.0 kv. 


The potential differences ltd ween the tubes in the main circuit 
ami their protecting cylinders tire also shown in the figure 
}?? n r t 0T , the , end ^stance units R, and R n (in this case 
Ri), 5/12 of the voltage drop per resistance unit or 2.5 kv.: for 
*iu ^other rebiKt«uicos , ,.,, J. of the voltuj^e drop ik>t unit 

or 3.0 kv. The tubes or resistance units in the main circuit are 
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all of the same size and have been designated by the letter R . 
The tubes in the secondary circuit are of various sizes, which 
have been given in terms of R, thus: 5/12 R, 7/12 R, etc. 

With this set it is possible to measure voltages as high as 
27,000 volts with all four resistance units in the main circuit, 
but for lower voltages it is advantageous to use fewer tubes. 
I should recommend the following combinations of the resistance 
units: 

Up to 6000 volts, one resistance unit, and, in the secondary 
circuit, resistances 5/12 R and 7/12 R, and r = r\ 

From 6000 to 1.2,000 volts, two resistance units, and, in the 
secondary circuit, resistances 5/12 R } R and 7/1.2 R, and r = r'. 

From 12,000 to 18,000 volts, three resistance units, and, in 
the secondary circuit, resistances 5/12 R, 13/12 R t 11/12 R 
and 7/12 R , and r = r f . 

From 18,000 to 24,000 volts, four resistance units, and the 
entire secondary circuit, and r — r'. 

For voltages much above 24,000. volts, extra resistance units 
must be added to the main circuit, and also in the secondary 
circuit an extra resistance R for each unit added to the main 
circuit. 

Tests of the resistance set that was built from resistances 
wound with manganin wire were made 2 at the Reichsanstalt, 
Germany, and I carried out a series of tests 3 on the set that I 
built with the electrolytic resistances. These tests showed that 
the theoretical assumptions were correct and that the voltages 
measured were accurate to within J of one per cent. 

It should be possible to us e eight of these electrolytic resist¬ 
ances in series without over-stepping the theoretical limits for 
accuracy, thereby increasing the range of a single set to approxi¬ 
mately 50,000 volts. With two such sets connected in series 
and grounded at the junction point, voltages of twice_ that 
magnitude could be handled. The use of the electrolytic re¬ 
sistances for high-frequency work possesses the advantage that 
they arc free from self-induction, and with increasing frequency 
the polarization would disappear entirely. 

Three voltage transformers were tested for the constancy of the 
ratio of transformation. The primary voltage was measured 
in each case by a Weston a-c., d-c. voltmeter. The ratio of 
transformation was found in every case to be constant to within 
one per cent from about half voltage to full rated voltage of 
the transformer. For low voltages, however, the ratio of trans¬ 
formation gave results that were in some cases as much as four 
per cent too high, the error decreasing more or less gradually 
as half rated voltage was approached. Therefore investigators 
should be very careful when making high-voltage tests not to 
rely too much upon the ratio of transfor mation. ____ 

2, Orlioh and Sehultze, Archiv . /. Elek 1, S. 1 and 88, 1912. 

3, Kouwenhoven, Washington Univ. Studies , Vol. 1, p. 143, 1914. 
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Harris J. Ryan (by letter): Replying to Mr. Fortescue’s 
questions: The high-frequency driving voltage of the arc was 
multiplied about one hundred' times by resonance. The im¬ 
pressed voltage of the are having an irregular wave form was 
consumed in the first few turns of the outer helices. Thus in 
a given case the potential to neutral of the sixth turn from either 
arc terminal would, on test, be found at low (almost zero) al¬ 
ternating potential. On either side of this turn the potential 
would be found to rise regularly. By theory, under these* cir¬ 
cumstances, it is difficult to understand how'the high-potential 
wave form can have departed appreciably from that of the true 
sine wave. The cyclograph traced a quadrature combination 
of current and potential waves. The result was a true ellipse 
with no evidence* of the presence of harmonies. In regard to 
the use of isolated spheres made necessary in the method devised 
to eliminate harmonics in the high-frequency high voltage: 
The case is not one of actual isolation, as assumed by Mr." 
Fortescue. The arc was supplied with current from two 600- 
volt direct-current generators connected in series with their 
neutral grounded. Furthermore, the oscillating circuit would 
fail utterly to operate unless both sides of the circuit were nicely 
balanced, developing substantially equal voltages. ’ 

We are not asking that our results he accepted as final. The 
art of generating and handling high-frequency high voltages 
is undeveloped as yet. It would not he reasonable to expect, 
final results at this tune even with the high-frequency alter¬ 
nator driven at constant speed as suggested by one speaker 
In his closing remarks Mr. Peek has accounted for the erratic 
behavior of _ the sphere gap voltmeter, cited by Mr. Chubb 
when in action above ,$20,000 volts. He presents his method 
for eliminating such behavior. Closely related hereto are two 
experiences encountered in our work. 

Regarding the first experience we have mentioned in our 
paper that we could not use the condenser voltmeter to measure 
voltages beyond_ 50,000. Discharges through the four-inch 
(aggregate) gap in the two pairs of 7- and ll-ineh concentric 
cylinders, six feet in length, would occur in an erratic fashion 
at voltages above 53,000. In planning this apparatus we had 
concluded from the results of Fortescue anil others that such 
discharges should not take place at voltages below 165,000. 

e expected, therefore, to use the cylinders and instruments 
with safety for authenticating voltages as high as 125,000, i.e., 
to the limit of the high-frequency voltage capacity of our equip¬ 
ment. Since the completion of our paper we arranged to sub¬ 
ject these concentric cylinders to 60-oyole voltage. In so do- 
mg all essentials were made to correspond to those present in 
the high-frequency work, i.e., the neutral of the single-phase 
00-cycle source was grounded, while the "neutral” connected 
outer eleven-inch cylinders were left isolated. They wen* 
shunted with the sphere gap set to stop any possible transient 
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over-voltages Thus arranged, the sphere gap acted in agree- 

meTer ^hl ages ^ tern “? ed transformed ratios and folt- 
meter. The concentric cylinders discharged at voltages all 

the way from 80 to 100 kilovolts. The lower and higher values 

S mnidw rreS T? 0ndmgly Whei \- the volta S e was raised slowlv 
and rapidly Using one pair of cylinders only, the outer one 

grounded, the discharge voltages ranged from 40 to 50 kilovolts. 
The equipment was then dismantled and the seven-inch cvlinders 
were mounted m a cross and separated so as to form a gap be¬ 
tween them of three inches; so arranged, 157 kilovolts were 
required to discharge between them. It seems to us that the 
tree ionization m this case is present in the tarnished and dust- 
coated surfaces of these cylinders, and from there is worked into 
a line-up forming local corona through the two-inch zones of 
well-protected air under the forces of the electric field, thereby 
starting a disturbance that finishes in a heavy spark, i.e. y in 
a transient discharge, or otherwise, in an actual arcing short 
circuit. The discharging voltages were lower when the tests 
were started and gradually rose as the reapplications of high 
voltage were continued, indicating a sort of cleaning-up process. 

• T 1 th if seconb - experience it was found that when using a seven- 
mch sphere gap of two inches or thereabouts, the high-frequencv 
discharge would take place by the shortest path between the 
spheres at 93 kilovolts. When a lower voltage was applied and 
a slight disturbance created at one of the surfaces of the oppos¬ 
ing spheres by touching it with a piece of hard rubber, a dis¬ 
charge immediately occurred. It would be started by a spark 
of charging current from the sphere to the hard rubber. Dis¬ 
charges, a foot and more in length, would be made to pass from 
the rearward surface of one sphere to the corresponding rear¬ 
ward surface of the other at 85 kilovolts, in the general direction 
of the lines of force, by bringing to the surface of the sphere 
from the rear a three-quarter-inch hard rubber rod. 

Mr. Mahood recommends that the Poulsen oscillating arc 
used for sphere gap voltmeter calibration be replaced by “the 
best, oscillating arcs constructed and specially designed for 
stability purposes” giving only “two per cent variation in ampli¬ 
tude at 133,000 cycles.” Such arcs, while steady, are entirely 
lacking in duty capacity. A maximum of 1500 kilovolt-amperes 
of reactive power was employed for the high-frequency sphere 
gap work, while a few hundred volt-amperes suffice for stand¬ 
ardizing radio receiving apparatus—accomplished readily enough 
with such light-duty constant arcs. Mr. Mahood confuses the 
duties of the ammeters in the circuit of the concentric con¬ 


densers and the potential cyclograph. The former and not the 
latter read the r.m.s. of the existing potential. The cyclograph 
gave a continuous vision of the procession of potential oscilla¬ 
tions in instantaneous detail. The same speaker makes the 
suggestion that pure undamped waves were not used in our 
work because under his own assumption the decrement (for 
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damped waves) was 0.02. The suggestion can not be taken 
seriously. The cathode ray cyclograph established beyond all 
reasonable doubt that the oscillating potentials .were’ formed 
continuously and undamped. These are merely efforts to find 
near-by evidence to support the theory that the action of the 
sphere gap voltmeter is independent of the frequency of the 
applied voltage. 

The sphere gap discharge voltages were not altered by the 
use of the safety resistance rods at 123,000 cycles. They’ were 
abandoned at higher frequencies, as stated in the paper, because 
■the resistances that would limit sufficiently the rush of con¬ 
tinuous current that followed a discharge’ across the sphere 
gaps would consume an undue amount of power, limiting or 
preventing the generation of voltage in the oscillating circuit. 
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